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PREFACE. 


A new edition of the present work has for some time been determin- 
ed on, in order to meet the calls for it which are often repeated. It 
may be proper to state in this preface, that, since the publication of the 
first edition, a work of the like kind and of about the same size has 
made its appearance in Germany; the author of which is Frederic 
Bleek, Professor Extraordinarius of Theology in the University of Ber- 
lin, at the time of its publication. Prof. Bleek is distinguished for his 
attainments in the department of sacred criticism. Of his work, how- 
ever, only the first volume has come to hand, which (like the first part 
of the present volume) is wholly occupied with an Introduction to the 
epistle to the Hebrews. The author believes that Apollos (and not 
Paul) was the author of this epistle ; and a great part of his book is oc- 
cupied in giving the history of opinions among the ancient churches 
relative to the authorship of the epistle, or in adducing arguments 
against the Pauline origin of it. 

In addition to this work of Bleek, replete with learning, and exhibit- 
ing for the most part a commendable degree of moderation and candour, 
I have received a review of the first edition of my own work, written by 
the same author since the publication of his own volume, and published 
in the Universal Literary Gazette at Halle. When Prof. Bleek pub- | 
lished the volume just named, he had not seen my work on the same 
subject. His Review, therefore, which is a long one, exhibits more de- 
finitely his opinions in reference to those points in which I differ from 


In this second edition of my work I have, throughout the first part, had 
my eye upon the work and review of Prof. Bleek, and have frequently 
gone into an examination in eztenso of his positions. In consequence ot 
this, there has been a very considerable addition made to the present 
edition. 
! I should have much preferred to render the work -smaller, instead of 
enlarging it; for I well know, that a majority of readers in our country 
| take less interest in discussions of such a nature as it comprises, than — 

m commentary. But duty to the cause of sacred criticism, and my ob- 
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ligation to endeavour to meet the exigencies of the times in regard to 
criticisms recently made upon the epistle to the Hebrews, do not ren- 
der it compatible for me, as I view the subject, to comply with the wish- 
es of this class of readers. I am quite sure, moreover, that if they were 
fully aware of the force which is already organized against its Pauline 
origin and its canonical authority, they would feel and judge very dif- 
ferently with respect to the importance of critical efforts to defend the 
commonly received opinion of the churches in regard to the author of 
the epistle. | 

Persuaded as I am, that no efforts of learning or ingenuity can ever 
extinguish the light, which the most ancient testimony of the Christian 
Fathers and the internal structure of the writing itself afford in relation 
to the origin and author of the epistle to the Hebrews, I feel it to be a 
duty, while my convictions remain as they are, not to pass in silence 
any attempt which is worth regarding, to obscure this light. This is 
my apology for the additional matter of the present edition ; which al- 
though it does not amount in itself to a large number of pages, has, 
from the nature of the discussions, cost much severe labour ; such, in- 
deed, as only those can estimate, who have been engaged in the like 
occupation. I do not mention this in order to enhance any claims of 
. Mine on the reader ; but only to satisfy him, that I have not spared any 
efforts which it has been in my power to make, in order to accommo- 
date my work to the present state of sacred literature. 

Prof. Kuinoel, the well known Commentator on the historical books 
of the New Testament, has also published, a short time since, a com- 
mentary on the epistle to the Hebrews, with a somewhat extended and 
Jaboured introduction. He accords in the main with Bleek; but he 
has merely given a synopsis of what has been advanced by others, with- 
out adding any thing that requires notice which is strictly his own. On 
this account, I have not deemed it expedient to make his introductory 
essay a subject of special examination in the present edition of my 
work. His commentary presents some things which are worthy of at- 
tention, and by which I shall endeavour to profit in my notes upon the 
epistle; although, in general, it seems to me far inferior to his other 
critical works. 

The alterations and additions, both great and small, made in the 
present edition, are too numerous to be specified. It is my sincere wish 
to render the work more complete, and more worthy of the reader’s 
approbation. All the changes that have been made, have originated in 
this desire, and in a sense of the obligation to do the best in one’s pow- 
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er, which necessarily attaches itself to the publication of a work on sub- 
jects so important as those of which the present volume treats. 

I have only to add, that the type used in printing the present edition, 
enables the publishers to present it to the reader within the compass of 
fewer pages than were occupied in the first edition, and at a somewhat 
less price, notwithstanding the additions which it hasreceived. This, in- 
deed, is some sacrifice on the part of the publishers, inasmuch as their 
labour of setting up the work in type (taking the additions into the ac- 
count) is increased, while their profit is diminished. But this sacrifice 
they cheerfully make, with the hope of accommodating the public. 


M. STUART. 


Theol. Sem. Andover, 
Sept. 2, 1633. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Preliminary Remarks. 


No part of the New Testament, if perhaps we may except the Apoca- 
lypee, has occasioned so much difference of opinion, and given rise to so 
much literary discussion among critics, as the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The principal reason of this seems to be, that this epistle does not exhibit, 
either at the beginning of it or elsewhere, any express evidence of having 
been addressed to any particular church, nor any designation of the au- 
thor’s name. If it had been expressly inscribed to a particular church, 
and if the author had originally affixed his name to it, there would of 
course have been as little occasion for dispute respecting the persons to 
whom it was addressed, or in regard to the author of it, as there has been 
in the case of the epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, or Galatians. 

At a somewhat early period of the Christian era, the eastern and western 
churches appear to have been divided in opinion respecting the author 
and canonical authority of this epistle. 1n modern times, and especially 
of late, every topic which its literary history could suggest, has been the 
subject of animated discussion. It has been disputed whether it is an 
epistle, an essay, or a homily; whether it was written by Paul, Apollos, 
Barnabas, Clement of Rome, or some other person ; and whether it was 
originally written in Hebrew or in Greek. There has also been a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the place where, and the time when, it was written. 
On every one of these topics, critics have been and still are divided. 
Nor has this division been occasioned merely by a difference in theologi- 
eal opinions. The subjects of dispute have, in this case, been more gen- 
erally, although not always, regarded as topics of literature, rather than 
of religious sentiment or doctrine. Men of very different views and feel- 
ings, in other respects, have often been found united in the same ranks, 
when questions respecting the epistle to the Hebrews have been disputed. 
Such too is the case, even at the present time. . All the learning and 
alility which have hitherto been summoned to the contest, have as yet 
failed to achieve a victory so complete, as to bring about a general ac- 
knowledgment that all ground for further dispute is fairly removed. 

The student, whg is unacquainted with these facts, and who has mere- 
ty read the epistle to the Hebrews with the same views and feelings which 
he has entertained while reading the acknowledged epistles of Paul, finds 
himself thrown into a situation not a little perplexing, when he begins to 
make such critical inquiries respecting the epistle in qhestion, as are usual- 
ly made respecting any ancient writing. He finds philologists and critics 
of great reputation in the church strangely divided and opposed to each 
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othef, in respect to every topic to be examined. What he reads in one 
author, which perhaps for a time satisfies his mind, he finds controverted, 
shaken, or overthrown by another; who again, in his turn, receives cas- 
tigation from a third; while a fourth, a fifth, and a sixth, differ each from 
all his predecessors. The curiosity of the inquirer thus becomes roused, 
and he begins to pursue some train of thought or investigation, with 
hope, or perhaps with confidence, that it will lead him to an important 
and satisfactory result. He presses forward with eagerness, peruses and 
reperuses modern critics, dives into the recesses of the ancient ones, and 
finds, perhaps, after all his toil, that he has been pursuing a phantom, 
which recedes as fast as he advances. Perplexed with doubt, and wearied 
at last with the pursuit, he becomes exposed to the danger of entirely 
abandoning his object, or of settling down in the cold and comfortless 
conclusion, that nothing satisfactory can be known in regard to it. 

Such, or not much unlike to this, will be the experience, I believe, of 
nearly every one who sets out with his mind unfettered by any notions of 
. early education, and determined seriously and thoroughly to investigate 
and weigh for himself all the evidence which can be found, in respect to 
the topics suggested by the literary history of the epistle to the Hebrews. 
He who begins such an investigation, with his mind already made up that 
Paul wrote, or did not write, this epistle; and that it was, or was not, di- 
rected to the Hebrews of Palestine; may indeed spare himself most of 
the perplexity in which an inquirer of the class just named will be in- 
volved. But then if his mind is already made up, what need is there of 
further investigation ? And why not spare himself the time and trouble 
which it must cost ? 

Minds of a different order, however, will doubtless wish to examine 
for themselves, to “ prove all things,” and then “to hold fast that which 
is good ;” if indeed they may be able to distinguish what is of this char- 
acter. It is for such, that the following investigations are intended ; and 
it is only to persons of this class, that they can be particularly useful, even 
supposing that they are conducted in such a manner as the subject de- 
mands. The writer commenced them, in the discharge of his duty as a 
lecturer upon the epistle in question. He found many unforeseen and 
unexpected obstacles in his path. He bad been accustomed, with those 
around him, to regard Paul as the author of the epistle to the Hebrews ; 
and he did not well know, until he came to examine, how long and how 
extensively this had been doubted. Men of high reputation in the church, 
and who admitted the canonical authority of the epistle, he found to have 
been doubtful in regard to the question, Who was the author of it? 
Neither Luther, nor Calvin admitted it to be from the hand of Paul; and 
so early, at least, as the latter part of the second century, more or less of 
the Western churches, seem to have doubted or rejected its authority. 

With such facts before him, he became deeply interested in the sub- 
ject, and resolved, if possible, to satisfy his own mind. For this pur- 
pose, he directed his attention principally toward the original sources of 
evidence, although he has not knowingly neglected any writer of impor- 
tance among modern critics. The results of his investigation he now 
gives to the public, in hope that if they do not serve to satisfy the minds 
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of others, they will, at least, éxcite some to engage in the discussion of 
the topics presented, until, sooner or later, light enough is poured in to 
seatter the remaining darkness which rests upon them. 


8.2. ἢ the episile to the Hebrews appropriately called an erisrux, or ts ᾧ 


@ HOMILY or ESSAY ? 


Berger, a late critic of some eminence and considerable acuteness, has 
advanced and endeavoured to support the opinion, that this epistle (so 
called) was originally a homily or address to some assembly of Christians, 
which was afterwards reduced to writing by spme of the preacher's 
friends or hearers. Others, also, have doubted whether it is properly 
named an epistle. But none have argued on this topic so much at length, 
or with so much effort, as Berger. On this account, it may be proper 
briefly to consider the principal arguments which he has advanced ; 
briefly, because the topic seems not to be of sufficient importance to justi- 
fy the oceupying of much time in the discussion of it. 

(1) ‘The writer himself of the epistle to the Hebrews,’ says Berger, 
‘calls it λόγον παφακλήσεως, a hortatory address, 18: 22, which accords well 
with the contents of the piece.’ 

But Paul, one may reply, often employs the word παρακαλέω in his 
acknowledged ¢ epistles. May not then an epistle of his in which παρα- 
καλέω is used, be appropriately enough styled a λόγος παρακλήσεως ? 
May not any epistle containing precept and exhortation, be so denomin- 
ated? An instance exactly in point is the circular letter respecting the 
question about circumcision, sent by the apostolic council at Jerusalem to 
the churches in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia ; which is called a παράκλησις, 
Acts 15: 31. The words of Luke are: “ When they had read [the epis- 
tle], they rejoiced ἐπὶ τῇ παρακλήσει." 

(2) ‘The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews uses λαλεῖν instead of 
γράφειν 3" which is rather characteristic of a hortatory address than of an 

- 


But an appeal to the Greek Concordance shews, that λαλεῖν is used 
every where in the epistles contained in the New Testament; and a cor- 
responding word of the same import, is in fact used in the epistolary style 
of all nations and languages. No evidence, therefore, in favour of Ber- 
ger’s opinion, can be deduced from this usage in the epistle to the He- 

WB. 

* (3) Berger supposes the basis of our present epistle to the Hebrews to — 
have been the address of Paul to the church at Antioch in Pisidia, as re- 
corded in Acts 13: 14—41. Some disciple and friend of hia, he conjec- 
tures, reduced this discourse to writing; commenting or enlarging upon 
various parts of it, and finally adding of himself to the original discourse 
the four last verses of our present epistle. To these four verses he sup- 
poses that the copyist refers, when he says, “1 have written to you διὰ 
βραχέων, briefly,” viz., by adding only the four last veyses of the epistle, as 


properly his own. 
To these considerations we may reply, first, that the address of Paul 
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to the church at Antioch in Pisidia exhibits two very important topics, as 
prominent parts of the discourse, which are not at all commented on (one 
of them is not even adverted to) in the epistle to the Hebrews; I mean the 
subject of John the Baptist’s testimony concerning Christ, and the resur- 
rection of Jesus, Acts 13: 24, 25, 30-—37. Would it not be strange, that 
a commentator should entirely pass by the prominent topics of the very 
discourse which he designed to explain or to enforce ? 

Secondly, διά βραχέων ἐπέστειλα ὑμῖν does not admit of the reference 
which Berger supposes; for it is necessarily connected with the preceding 
part of the epistle to the Hebrews, and not (as he asserts) with the suc- 
ceeding part ; to which it can be attached only by doing violence to the 
ordinary laws of language. 

(4) ‘The word ἀμήν, in Heb. 13: 21, shows that the original discourse 
ended there, and that what follows is only an addition made by the tran- 
scriber.’ 

The answer is, that ἀμήν here stands after a dorology, where Paul al- 
ways inserts it; and he frequently introduces it in this way in the midst 
of his letters; 6. g. Rom. 1: 25. 9: 5, 11: 36. 15: 33. 16: 20. Gal. 1: 5. 
Eph. 3: 21, etc. It follows of course, that the insertion of ἀμήν cannot 
afford any valid proof that our epistle ended with it; specially if written 
by Paul. 

(5) ‘The whole epistle is a regular series of reasoning, ἃ connected 
chain of discourse; it is like to an essay or a homily, and not written 
after the manner of a familiar letter.’ 

But (it may well be asked in reply to this) may not and do not men 
reason, and. regularly discuss subjects, in familiar letters or epistles? Has 
not Paul discussed and reasoned in the epistles to the Romans, the Gala- 
tians, the Ephesians, and in others? Is there any more regularity of struc- 
ture in the epistle to the Hebrews, than there is in that to the Romans ? 
Surely the regularity and orderly discussion exhibited by any composition, 
can never prove that this composition was not an epistle. At most, it can 
only serve to shew that it was not an ordinary epistle on topics of little 
moment. Nor because a great part, or even the whole, of an epistle is of 
euch a tenor, that it might have been spoken as an address or a homily, 
will this prove that it was not originally, or was not designed to be, an 
epistle. For every species of composition in use among men, is employ- 
ed in epistolary writing. 

The reasons of Berger, then, for the opinion which he has advanced, 
will not bear the test of examination. I may add, that the whole question 
is but little if any thing better than logomachy. Of what consequence can 
it be, whether the so called epistle to the Hebrews, was, in its first can- 
ception, designed to be an epistle or a homily ὃ But whatever the original 
design was, 1 cannot believe, with Berger, that our epistle is a kind of 
commentary on an original discourse of Paul. That the author (the ori- 
ginal author) of the epistle wrote down his own conceptions, or at least 
dictated them to an amanuensis, appears to me so deeply enstamped on 
every part of the composition, that it seems hardly possible for a discern- 
ing and unprejudiced reader not to perceive it. But whether the author 
first spoke the words which the letter contains, to some assembly, and 
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afterwards reduced them to writing, or whether he did not, can make no 
difference as to the tenor and general character of the epistle; so that 
dispute about this would be only dispute about the name to be given to 
the writing ; and how would this differ from logomachy ? 

However, if this must be disputed, we can easily satisfy ourselves re- 
specting it. The address is every where like that of an epistle, viz. in 
the second person plural; with the single exception, that the writer oc- 
casionally uses a κοίνωσις, that is, he includes himself with those whom 
he addresses, and so employs the first person plural. But this isa practice 
so common in epistolary correspondence, that it occasions no difficulty in 
the case under consideration. 

It is true, the mode of address would be the same in regard to the par- 
ticular just noticed, if the epistle had originally been a homily. But other 
particulars render such a supposition utterly inadmissible. The epistle 
every where supposes the persons addressed to be absent from the writer, 
not present before him, as in the case of a homily. How could he, in a 
homily, ask them to “ pray that he might be restored to them?” Heb. 13: 19. 
How could he promise to “make them a visit in company with Timothy, 
if he should come speedily Ὁ 13: 23. The first of these cases, at least, 
belongs to that part of the epistie, which Berger acknowledges to be the 

discourse of Paul. 

I add, that I am unable to see how any one can well imagine, (as 
Berger does, and as Origen long ago conjectured), that the hand of a 
commentator is discernible in this epistle. The whole tenor of it, from 
beginning to end, contradicts this. Did ever any writing come more 
warmly and fully from the heart? Here is no patch-work ; no congeries 
of heterogeneous materials ; no designed, exegetical commentary ; no trace 
of a copyist or reporter. It is one uniform, unbroken, continuous work ; 
produced by the powerful impulse of one and the same mind, which was 
fraught with a knowledge of the subject that it discussed, glowed with 
benevolent feelings toward those who were addressed, and was agitated 
with alarm at the danger to which they were exposed. Sooner should I 
think of dividing into parcels the Iliad, the Eneid, or the Paradise Lost, 
and assigning respective parts to different poets, than of introducing the 
hand of a copyist or a mere commentator into the epistle to the Hebrews. 
Be it written where, when, or by whom it may have been, one mind per- 
formed the great work, and stamped it with characteristics too plain to be . 
obscured, too deep to be erased. 


§ 3. General considerations respecting the present inscription to the Eynstle. 


In what latitude is the word Hebrews, used in the inscription to this 
episitle, to be understood ? 
_ Certainly not as designating all Hebrews of every country. To the un- 
believing Jews most evidently it was not addressed. From ‘beginning to 
end, the persons addressed are regarded as having made a profession of 
the Christian faith ; for the great object of the epistle, as all agree, is te 
guard them against apostasy from this faith. 

To the believing Jews of every country, it could not have been prima- 
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rily and immediately addressed. It is altogether improbable that all such, 
in every country, were in special danger of apostasy, when this letter was 
written. We know from the epistles of Paul, that many churches plant- 
ed by him, and made up in part of Jews, were, at the period when our 
epistle must have been written, in a very flourishing condition, and emi- 
nent for Christian faith and holiness of life. Other cireumstances men- 
tioned in the epistle, and pertaining to those whom he addressed, eannot 
be applied to all the believing Hebrews of that period. The writer 
speaks of the great fight of afflictions and the Jose of property, to which 
those whom he addresses had been subjected for the sake of religion, 10: 
32—34 ; occurrences which surely had not taken place in every church 
where Jews were found. 

A still more convincing argument in favour of the sentiment just ad- 
vanced, is drawn from what the writer himself has stated at the close of 
his letter. He asks the prayers of those whom be addresses, that he may 
be speedily restored to them, 13: 19; and promises, if Timothy return in 
a short time, that he will in his company pay them a visit, 13:23. But 
can he be understood as meaning, that he would, in company with Timo- 
thy, visit all the churches.where Jews were to be found throughout the 
world? And could Timothy be known to them all? Or could the cir- 
cumstances of Timothy, and of the writer himself, be so well known by 
them all, as the manner of address here necessarily supposes ? 

These considerations render it quite clear, that whosoever the Hebrews 
were that are named by the present inscription, they must have been 
those of some particular church and country. And even if we pay bo 
regard to the tnscription, (but suppose it, after some time had elapsed, tv 
have been affixed to the epistle by another hand), the fact that Jewish con- 
verts are addressed, and such too as belong to some particular church or 
region, is, from the internal evidence of the piste just stated, too plain 
to admit of any reasonable doubt. 


§ 4. Zo what Church twas the Epistle to the Hebrews written ? 


A question replete with difficulties, and which has been much agitated 
by late critics. We can easily satisfy ourselves, that the epistle was de- 
signed for Jewish converts; and exclusively (in a certain sense of this 
word) designed for them, i. e. originally adapted to them throughout, in 
its texture and mode of reasoning. But where did these converts live ? 
No salutation, such as stands at the bead of nearly all the apostolic epis- 
tles, gives us information on this point. The conclusion of the letter, 
moreover, contains nothing definite enough to settle this question. We 
are left, then, to gather from ecclesiastical tradition and from internal 
evidence, such information as is necessary to determine it. But the first 
of these has been regarded by many critics, particularly by recent ones, 
as too indefinite or too imperfect to satisfy the mind of an inquirer; and 
the second is so indeterminate, as to afford no convincing evidence, but 
rather to give occasion for constant diversity of opinion. The same pas- 
sages, for example, have often been quoted, in some instances, to support 
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conclusions directly opposed to each other; and in other cases, definite 
conclusions bave been drawn in support of particular opinions, from texts 
which appear to be capable of conveying only a general idea. 

The task of examining the principal opinions, which have been advanc- 
ed in respect to the original destination of the epistle to the Hebrews, is 
tedious and appalling ; but it has become absolutely necessary to any one, 
who makes just pretensions to acquaintance with the literary history of 
this epistle. I shall be as brief as the nature of the discussion, and justice 
to the arguments of others, will permit; and I shall examine those opin- 
ions which the authors of thent have endeavoured to support by argu- 
ments, omitting a particular discussion of those which have been thrown 
out 88 mere conjecture. For a mere conjecture that the epistle was direct- 
ed to Jewish converts at Rome, in Spain, or at Babylon, (such conjectures 
have been made by critics of no small note), is sufficiently answered by a 
conjecture that it was directed to Jewish converts at some other place. 
Where no weight is laid in one scale, it requires none to adjust the bal- 
ance of the other. 

In our investigations respecting the question under consideration, we 
Meet with critics who have maintained, that the epistle was written to 
Jewish Christians in Galatia; in Thessalonica; in Corinth; or to dis- 
persed Hebrews in Asia Minor at large, who had fled from Palestine in 
order to avoid the persecutions to which they were there exposed. The 
majority of critics however have held, as nearly all the ancient churches 
did, that the epistle was directed to the Hebrews of Palestine. I pro- 
ceed to examine each of these opinions, in the order here suggested. 


§ 5. Was the Epistle written to the Church at Galatia 3 


The opinion that the epistle was directed to Jewish converts in Galatia, 
has been advanced and maintained, with no small degree of acuteness and 
learning, by Storr, late Professor of Theology at the University of Tiibing- 
en. I shall present a summary of the arguments which he uses to es- 
tablish it; and in order to avoid repetition, and also to render the discus- 
sion as perspicuous as may be, [ shall examine the validity of each ar- 
gument, as it is adduced. 

He begins by observing, that the epistle to the Hebrews could not be 
directed to the church in Palestine, because it appears from Heb. 2: 3, 
that the persons to whom it was addressed were not such as heard Christ 
epeak in person; from 12: 4 and 13: 7, that they had as yet suffered no 
bloody persecution; and from 6: 10. 13: 3, 10, and 10: 34, that so far 
from having received charity from other churches, they had themselves 
contributed to the support of others. Now as neither of these things can, 
in his view, be truly said respecting the church in Palestine, he concludes 
that our epistle must have been directed to some church abroad. 

I shall not stop here to examine whether he gives a correct interpreta- 
tion of the passages on which he relies for the support of his opinion ; as 
this subject must be examined in another place. I must content myself 
at present with simply remarking, that if he has rightly construed the 
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texts to which he refers, they only serve to shew, at most, that the church 
in Palestine was not the one to which the epistle was directed ; leaving 
the question stil] untouched, whether it was sent, as he maintains, to the 
church in Galatia. As I now propose to éxamine only the positive argu- 
ments in favour of his opinion, I leave this consideration without further 
remark. 

Most if not all of the arguments on which Storr relies, are grounded 
on what he supposes to be probabilities. The general nature of them 
may be thus stated. ‘Certain facts relative to the Galatians and the He- 
brews, are known from history, and from the epistles which bear their 
names. But these facts cannot well be accounted for on any other ground, 
than by the supposition that the epistles to the Hebrews and Galatians 
were cofemporaneously written and directed severally to the Jewish and 
Gentile parts of the same church. This being admitted, several things 
otherwise strange or inexplicable, may be easily accounted for; and con- 
sequently we may or must admit such a composition and direction of 
these epistles.’ 

Let us now examine the particulars, which go to make up the general 
argument that I have just stated, 

(1) ‘As the epistle to the Hebrews was not written to the churches in 
Palestine, and a8 all the churches abroad consisted of a mixture of Jews 
and Gentiles, it is a singularity very striking, and at first appearance inex- 
plicable, how it should come to pass that the epistle to the Galatians is 
written exclusively to Gentile converts, and the epistle to the Hebrews 
exclusively to Jewish ones. But all appearance of difficulty vanishes, if 
Wwe suppose that the two epistles were sent, at the same time, to the 
church in Galatia; each to the respective party for whom it was intend- 
ed. A supposition which removes such difficulties, must be regarded as 
a probable one.’ 

This supposition is not wanting in ingenuity ; and at first view, it may 
be regarded as not being destitute of probability. But then the critic 
must ask, Hew far can we be allowed to draw conclusions, in respect to 
subjects of this nature, from mere conjectural probabilities ? I may con- 
jecture thousands of circumstances, in themselves probable, which would 
liberate me from difficulties presented by particular passages, or by whole 
books of the Old Testament and the New; on which conjectures, how- 
ever, it would be very uncritical and unsafe for me to build conclusions, 
in respect to any matter of fact. Even if we allow the probabilty, then, 
of Storr’s conjecture, it cannot add much real weight to the cause which 
he endeavours to support. 

Such a probability, however, cannot well be allowed. There are cir- 
cumstances in the epistles to the Galatians and the Hebrews, relative to 
the condition of the persons respectively addressed, which serve to evince 
that the Galatian church could not, at the same time, bave been address- 
ed by both of these letters. This I shall have further occasion to show, 
in the sequel. In the mean time, it may suffice to remark here, that it is 
far from being certain, as Storr assumes it to be, that the epistle to the 
Galatians is addressed erclusively to Gentile converts. When the apostle 
speaks of their being “shut up under the law, before the gospel was 
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preached ;” and of “ the law having been their instructer to bring them to 
Christ,” Gal. 3: 23, 24; can those whom he thus addresses have been only 
Gentiles ? And when he speaks of their “ having been in a state of mi- 
nority before Christ came ;” of their “ having been γήπιοι, and in bondage 
to the elements of the world,” i. 6. the ritual ceremonies of the Mosaic 
law, Gal. 4: 1—3; it is far enough from being obvious, that only Gentile 
converts are addressed. Indeed, so plainly do these passages appear to 
respect Jews, that a critic of no less note than Noesselt considers it as cer- 
tain, that Jewish converts only are addressed in the epistle to the Gala- 
tians; an opinion incapable no doubt of being defended, but still serving 
to shew that Storr has, in the case before us, taken much more for grant- 
ed than can be readily allowed. 

Moreover, it is not 80 singular as Storr represents it to be, that Jewish 
converts should be exclusively addressed in one case, and Gentile ones in 
another. The church at Ephesus, for example, consisted, beyond all 
doubt, of a mixture of Jews and Gentiles. Yet, in the epistle which Paul 
wrote to them, he seems principally, if not solely, to address the Gentiles, 
(ta ἔϑνη---ἀχροβυστία, Eph. 2:11, also 3:1). But who ever thought it 
necessary, in order to account for this, to suppose that Paul also wrote 
another letter at the same time, to the Jewish part of the church at 
Ephesus ? 

Besides, what object could be answered by writing two separate letters 
at the same time ? Was it not a matter of course, that the whole church 
should be made acquainted with an apostolic letter to one part of it? Is 
there not abundant evidence, that the letters of the apostles were regarded 
and treated by the early churches as encyclical, or (as we call them) ctr- 
cslars?, When Peter wrote his second epistle to various churches in 
Asia Minor, he adverts to Paul’s epistles as being already known to them, 
2 Pet. 3: 16. And when Clement of Rome, within the first century, wrote 
his epistle to the Corinthians, he made extracts from nearly all the epis- 
tes of Paul, without even naming them ; which certainly implies, that he 
regarded the Corinthian church as being already well acquainted with 
them. Such being the state of knowledge respecting the apostolic epis- 
tes in the early churches, it is a very improbable supposition, that either 
the epistle to the Galatians, or that to the Hebrews, was designed to be 
kept secret from the Jewish or Gentile Christians at Galatia, if written to 
them. Indeed, an arrangement of this nature would have worn the ap- 
pearance of a worldly policy, and of a kind of double dealing ; which is 
far enough from being characteristic of Paul, and which would have 
served rather to alienate than to reconcile those who were ready to re- 
nounce his authority. 

The possibility that the two letters should have been written at the 
same time, may for the sake of argument be conceded. But the necessity 
of such a supposition, on grounds alleged by Storr, is contradicted by the 
sate of the epistle to the Ephesians, which is addressed to Gentiles only. 
If the probability of it has not already been shown to be little or nothing, 
in the sequel, I trust, this will be made satisfactorily apparent. 

(2)‘ The epistle to the Hebrews,’ says Storr, ‘has no salutation, (which 
all the other epistles of Paul have); it wants the usual greeting at the 
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close ; and it no where exhibits the name of the author. These facts 
now are easily accounted for, if we suppose that this epistle was sent at 
the,same time with that to the Galatians, which Paul says he wrote with 
hts own hand, Gal. 6:11. It is probable that the epistle to the Hebrews 
Was written by the aid of an amanuensis; and as it was sent along with 
an epistle written and subscribed by Paul in his own hand-writing, a salu- 
tation and subscription were unnecessary or superfluous.’ 

But why so? Why did not the longer epistle to the Hebrews need as 
many marks of authenticity, as the shorter one to the Galatians? Is the 
subject less important? Are the persons addressed’ less regarded by the 
writer? And why should the fact, (if it be one, for this too is mere con- 
Jecture), that an amanuensis wrote one letter, supersede all effort to au- 
thenticate it, when Paul has been so careful to render the other letter 
authentic, which was written with his own hand? During such a con- 
test between parties as existed at Galatia, is there any probability that 
either letter would be left deficient as to the evidences of genuineness, 
when the whole weight of the apostle’s authority was needed to check 
the growing evil there? Would not the apostle at least intimate plainly 
im one letter, that he had written another? So far from salutation or 
subscription being superfluous, in such a case, the one or the other, or 
rather both of them, would seem to be peculiarly needed, in order that 
neither letter should fail of its proper destination, or bave its genuineness 
disputed. 

(3) ‘In Gal. 6: 16 it is said, “ As many as walk by this rule, peace be 
"on them, and mercy be upon the Israel of God.” Now the phrase Israel 
of God means the Jewish converts at Galatia, in distinction from the Gen- 
tide ones ; and this conveys an intimation, that the apostle had written to 
these Jewish converts, as well as to the Gentile ones.’ 

This argument, however, is built upon an exegesia of the passage quoted 
which is inadmissible. The Israel of God is plainly a figurative name for 
true Christians. Paul had shown in the previous part of his epistle, that 
those “ who are of the faith,” whether Jews or Gentiles, are the children 
of Abraham, 3: 7, 29. At the close, he pronounces a blessing on such as 
adopt the principles and obey the injunctions which he had communi- 
cated ; and he concludes it, very appositely to his purpose, by calling such 
the Israel of God, καὶ ἐπὶ τὸν Ισραὴλ τοῦ ϑεοῦ. The καὶ which stands 
before this clause seems clearly to be explicative, and not merely conjunc- 
tive; amounting in effect to our English namely, even, to twit, or some 
word of the same import, and placing τὸν ᾿Ισραήλ in apposition with the 
preceding ἐπ᾽ αὐτούς. 

But even supposing the apostle does advert here only to the Jewish con- 
verts, as such ; where is the intimation to be found that he had written 
tothem? Or, if be had, that the letter was the same, with our present 
epistie to the Hebrews ἢ 

(4) ‘The epistles to the Hebrews and to the Galatians must have been 
written about the same time; and probably both were written at Corinth, 
during Paul’s first abode there. Here Paul found Priscilla and Aquila, 
who had fied from Italy on account of Claudius’ decree which banished 
the Jews from Rome, Acts 18: 1, 2; and at the close of the epistle to the 
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Hebrews, the writer says, They of Παὶν (οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας) salute you, 
which means, ‘ Priscilla and Aquila from Italy salute you.’ The coinci- 
dence of such circumstances renders it probable, that the epistle to the 
Hebrews was written at Corinth._—And as to the epistle to the Galatians, 
it was written between the time of Paul’s second and third visit to Gala- 
tia; and consequently must have been written during some of his jour- 
nies recorded in Acts xvi. xvi. and xvitl., which are occupied with the 
history of the apostle in the interval of time between those visits. But 
if written during this interval, when can it with so much probability be 
considered to have been written, as within the eighteen months’ abode 
of Paul at Corinth, during the same time ? Consequently it is probable, 
that both letters were written at the same place, and about the same time; 
and it may therefore be concluded, that the supposition of their having 
been sent to Galatia at the same time, is correct.’ 

Ingenious and specious as this may appear, at first view, it is far from 
being satisfactory, when we come to examine its parts in detail. In re- 
spect to those circumstances which Storr represents as shewing that the 
epistle to the Hebrews was written at Corinth, they are far from being 
decisive. Supposing (with him) that of ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας, in the greeting 
at the close, means Priscilla and Aquila; is it necessary that the saluta- 
tion from them should have been sent from Corinth? Did they not 
afterwards travel with Paul to Ephesus? Acts 18:18,19. And were 
they not probably at Rome, during his captivity there? In Rom. 26: 3,a 
salutation is sent to them as being at Rome ; and of course they were there 
before Paul went thither as a prisoner, because his epistle to the Romans 
was written before that event, Rom. 1: 9—12. How then can we assume 
that Corinth is the only place from which Paul sent, or could send, the 
salutation of these Italians to Galatia ἢ 

But another consideration must be brought into our account. Storr’s 
exegesis of the expression of ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας is altogether improbable. 
How sbould two strangers, lately (mgocqatas).come from Rome to Corinth, 
Acts 18: 2, be so well acquainted with the church at Galatia, (situated in 
the mterior and very remotest part of Asia Minor, and having but little 
intercourse with the world), that it was not necessary even to name them 
to this church, but simply to advert to them by the periphrasis, οἱ ἀπὸ 
τῆς “Italiag? How did the Galatians know that Priscilla and Aquila 
were at Corinth? Or how could they distinguish them from the many oth- 
er Jews that fled from Rome, after the edict of Claudius proscribing the 
Jews was published ? Besides, in all other cases where Paul sends greet- 
ings from these Italians, or to them, be calls them by name; e. g. 1 Cor. 
16:19. 2 Tim, 4: 19. Rom. 16: 3. This view of the subject, therefore, 
renders highly improbable the very circumstance which Storr has as- 
sumed asa fact, in order to make out that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written at Corimtth. 

Next, as to the epistle to the Galatians. It was written, he says, be- 
tween Paul’s second and third journey to Galatia; therefore most pro- 
oy during his stay at Corinth, which happened in that interval of 
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impossible, to defend the supposition of Storr, that the epistle to the Gala- 
tiuns was written after the second visit of Paul to Galatia. Act 16:6 
gives us the first intimation of a visit to Galatia by Paul ; and his second 
visit is described in Acts 18 : 22, 23, which was after he had left Corinth, 
and travelled through Palestine and Asia Minor. I know, indeed, some 
critics have conjectured that Paul.made a journey to Galatia, previously to 
the one first mentioned by Luke in Acts 16:6. But of what avail are 
conjectures in such cases, when they are supported neither by the epistle 
to the Galatians, nor by the history of Paul ? 

Nothing then but supposition is offered by Storr,-to show that either 
the epistle to the Hebrews, or that to the Galatians, was written at Corinth, 
or that both were written about the same time; and of course, these cir- 
cumstances cannot be assumed as proved, or even as rendered probable, in 
order to build the conclusion on them, that the epistle to the Hebrews 
and the epistle to the Galatians were written simultaneously to the same 
church. 

(5) ‘ Timothy originated from the neighbourhood of Galatia, and was 
no doubt in company with Paul during his journey there, as mentioned 
io Acts 16:6. It is a singular circumstance, that although the apostle 80 
often joins his name with his own, in the salutations contained in his 
other letters, he has not joined him in his epistle to the Galatian church ; 
specially singular, in as much as Timothy must have been so well known 
to the Galatians, and as he was with Paul at Corinth. But this apparent 
singularity is accounted for, when we suppose that Timothy was sent 
with both the letters in question to the Galatians; who, of course, would 
receive his salutation from his own mouth.’ 

But is it not more singular still, I ask, that Paul should say, at the 
close of the epistle to the Hebrews: Know ye that our brother Timothy ἰδ 
ἀπολελυμένον, i.e. either sent away on some errand, or set at liberty? Was 
it necessary to tell the Galatian church this, when Timothy was before 
their eyes in propria persona ? I know indeed that Storr, in order to 
avoid this striking incongruity, has translated γινώσκετε τὸν ἀδελφὸν Ti- 
μόϑεον ἀπολελυμένον thus: Receive honorably our brother Timothy who ts 
sent to you; but it is a violence done to the natural import of the lan- 
guage, which no other respectable critic that I know of has sanctioned, 
and to do which, I must think, nothing but the eagerness of supporting 
a favourite theory could have led this excellent writer. 

Besides all this, how is it so strange that the name of Timothy is not 
joined with that of Paul, in the epistle to the Galatians, since neither the 
epistle to the Romans, the Corinthians, Ephesians, or to Titus, has this 
name in the salutation? How easy too the supposition, that Timothy, 
the habitual ἄγγελος of Paul, might have been absent, on business per- 
taining to the concerns of the churches, when the epistle to the Galatians 
was Written ! 

(6) ‘ The epistle of Paul to the Galatians, both in matter and manner, 
has many striking coincidences with the epistle to the Hebrews. 

No doubt this is true. But it is equally true also of other epistles of 
Paul; with the exception, that the subject in the epistle to the Galatians 
particularly resembles, in some important respects, that of the epistle to 
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the Hebrews, and is prosecuted more extensively in the latter epistle, 
than in any of the other acknowledged episties of Paul. Noesselt has 
used the same argument, in order to prove that the epistle to the Hebrews 
must have been written to the church in Thessalonica ; and Weber, to 
ehew that it was written to the Corinthians. Might it not be used, with 
sumiler effect, to show also that it was written to the Romans’? Such an 
argument may be of some weight in the question, whether Paul, or some 
other person, wrote the epistle to the Hebrews; but it cannot be of much 
avail to show that this epistle was written to the church at Galatia, rather 
than to some other church. 

(7) But the argument on which Storr seems to place most reliance of all, 
and which, if well founded, is of a historical and not of a conjectural na- 
ture, is that deduced from 2 Pet. 3: 14—16. 

As this passage is not only adduced by Storr, for the purpose of shew- 
ing that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to the Galatians; but is 
also adduced by him, and by many other critics of great reputation, for 
the purpose of proving that Paul must have been the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews ; in order to save repetition, I shall here examine it in 
reference to both of these topics, since [ must of necessity institute an 

examination of it, with respect to the topic now under discussion. 
_ ‘The passage runs thus: “ Wherefore, beloved, since ye are in expecta- 
tion of these things [viz. the changes described in the preceding context], 
make strenuous efforts that ye.may be found of him [Christ] in peace, 
without spot and blameless ; and consider the delay of our Lord as to his 
coming, a matter of favour: even as our beloved brother Paul, according 
to the wisdom given to him, hath written to you; as [he has done] like- 
wise in all his epistles, speaking in them of these things ; in which are 
some things hard to be understood; which the ignorant and the unstable 
pervert, as they do the other Scriptures, to their own destruction.” 

To understand the nature of the argument drawn from this, we must 
advert to some circumstances mentioned in the epistles of Peter. His 
first epistle is directed to the churches in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia, 1 Pet. 1: 1. His second is directed to the same 
eburches ; for he says, “ This second epistle, beloved, I write to you, in 
which [ aim to stir up your pure minds by way of remembrance,” 2 Pet. 
3:1. To the above named churches in Asia Minor, then, the second epis- 
tle of Peter was directed. 

The nature of Storr’s argument may now be understood. It is this. 
*In all the epistles of Paul, excepting that to the Hebrews, the churches 
are designated to which they were sent; but not so in the epistle to the 
Hebrews. Peter says, that Paul had written a letter to the churches in 
Asia Minor whom he addresses; as our beloved brother Paul hath written 
to you. Now this cannot advert to any of his letters which have inscrip- 
ions, as they are not directed to the afore-named ehurehes in Asia Minor. 
Consequently, Peter must refer to the epistle to the Hebrews, which is 
the only one that has no inscription. It follows, therefore, not only that 
Paul wrote this letter, but that he wrote it to some of the churches ad- 
dreased by Peter. Most probably, then, it was written to Galatia. Es- 
pecially is this credible, since the epistle to the Hebrews contains those 
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very warnings and sentiments to which Peter adverts, as being comprised 
in the letter of Paul to the churches in Asia Minor whom he addresses.’ 

One is tempted, at first view, to acquiesce in a statement seemingly so 
probable, and to conclude that the inference drawn by Storr is substan- 
tially supported. A closer examination, however, suggests formidable 
difficulties, which must not be passed over in silence. 

I omit, at present, any consideration respecting the genuineness of the 
second epistle of Peter so much called in question, and disputed by many 
churches of ancient times. It is unnecessary here to take other ground 
in regard to it than that which Storr himself has taken, 1. e. to admit its 
genuineness. What then does the passage of Peter, now in question, 
teach us? ᾿ 

(1) That Paul had written a letter to the churches whom Peter ad- 
dressed, ἔγραψεν ὑμῖν. (2) That he had urged on them the same con- 
siderations which Peter himself had urged; even as our beloved brother 
Paul hath wrilten to you. (3) That in all his epistles (viz. all that had 
been read by them), he had urged the same or the like considerations ; as 
likewise in all his epistles, speaking in them concerning these thangs. 

The question, on which the point under discussion mainly turna, is, 
What are the things to which Peter refers, as treated of in common by 
him and by Paul ? 

To find an answer to this, we may make three suppositions. First, 
they are all the subjects treated of in the preceding part of Peter’s epistle ; 
or secondly, they are those comprised in the preceding part of the third 
chapter ; or thirdly, they are those things suggested by the immediate 
context, in connexion with the passage already cited. 

Now the first of these suppositions cannot be admitted ; for Paul is so 
far from treating, in all his epistles, of every subject comprised in the 
whole of Peter’s second epistle, that he has no where treated of some of 
them. If Peter then referred to the epistles of Paul which are now ex- 
tant, it is clear he did not mean to say, that Paul had, in every epistle of 
his, discussed the same subjects that he himself had discussed throughout 
his second letter. ! 

But Storr urges in a special manner the second supposition, viz. that 
the subjects presented to view in the fhird chapter of Peter’s second epis- 
tle, are particularly treated of in the epistle to the Hebrews; aud conse- 
quently that Peter must have referred to these subjects, and to that epis- 
tle. The sum of the third chapter of Peter is, ‘‘That the heavens and the 
earth are perishable ; that they will be destroyed by fire; that the delay 
to destroy the ungodly must not be imputed to slackness on the part of 
the Lord, who puts off this catastrophe on account of his long-suffering 
towards men ; and that the time when they shall be dissolved by fire, 
will come speedily and unexpectedly, and then the heavens and the earth 
will be destroyed, and new heavens and a new earth created.’ Such is 
the context. Then follows the exhortation ; “ Beloved, keep yourselves 
unspotted and blameless ; and regard the delay of your Lord’s coming as 
a favour ; even as our beloved brother Paul has written to you, etc.’ Now 
where has Paul written any thing respecting the dissolution of the mate- 
rial elements of the universe by fire, and the creating of new heavens and 
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a pew earth instead of them? I do not find this subject treated of in the 
epistle to the Hebrews ; nor is it touched upon in all the epistles of Paul ; 
itis only adverted to in some of them. It is then, 

Therdly, the exhortation in the immediate context, ἕο keep themselves un- 
spotted and blameless, in view of ther Lord's coming, which Peter means to 
say had been urged by Paul on the persons whom he addressed, as well 
as by himself. This is the plain grammatical construction ; and it is the 
only one which will bear examination, by comparing it with the contents 
of Paul’s epistles. 

But exhortation of such a nature is far from being contained only in 
the epistie to the Hebrews. The epistles to the Corinthians, Philippians, 
the first to the Thessalonians, the first to Timothy, and that to Titus, con- 
tain direct exhortations of this sort; and the other epistles of Paul exhibit 
repeated intimations of the same nature. If the argument is good, then, 
to prove that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to the Galatians, be- 
cause it contains such sentiments and exhortations as those in question, 
then the same argument might prove, that any of the other epistles of 
Paul were written to the same church, because they contain the like sen- 
timents. 

But there is one of the churches in Asia Minor to which Peter wrote, 
namely that of Galatia, to which a letter of Paul now extant is addressed. 
May not this be the very epistle to which Peter adverts, and not the epis- 
de to the Hebrews? In chapter 6: 7—9, is a passage of warning and 
exhortation, grounded on the doctrine of future retribution. This possi- 
bly may be the very passage to which Peter adverts; or if any should 
think it too general to satisfy the reference which he makes, (as one would 
naturally be rather prone to think), then the exhortation may have been 
in a letter now lost. That some of Paul’s letters are lost is pretty cer- 
tain, from 1 Cor. 5: 9—I11; see also, Phil. 3:1. Evidently one of John’s 
epistles is lost ; “I wrote to the church,” says he in his second epistle, 
verse 9, “but Diotrephes, who loves preéminence, did not receive us.” 
We have no remains of the epistle to which he here adverts. The letter 
of Paul, which Peter mentions, may have shared the same fate. At most, 
the epistle to the Hebrews, even supposing it to be proved that Paul 
Wrote it, has no special claim to be considered as the one adverted to by 
Peter. 

If then it cannot be shewn, (as I am fully persuaded it cannot), that 
Peter, in the passage under consideration, adverts to the epistle to the 
Hebrews, of course it cannot be shewn from Peter’s testimony, that Paul 
wrote this epistle. This argument has, indeed, been often and strongly 
urged by modern and late critics, in order to establish this point ; but it 
will not abide the test of examination. The ancient church, it is well 
known, never brought it forward to support the opinion that Paul was the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews. Storr himself, who urges it very 
strongly, concedes that it was never employed by the Christian fathers. 
It does not follow, indeed, that it has no validity, because it was not em- 
ployed by them. But it would seem, at least, that the proof to be derived 
from it is not so obvious, nor so conclusive, as some modern critics have 
deemed it. 
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(8) Storr adduces ‘ the specig! circumstances of the churches addressed 
in the epistles to the Galatians and to the Hebrews, as a ground for the 
opinion, that both epistles were directed to the church at Galatia. The 
Galatians,’ says he, ‘had for a long time been Christians; so had the 
Hebrews. The Galatians were persecuted and misled by false teachers, 
and were in danger of defection from Christianity ; so were the Hebrews.’ 

Now so far from finding evidence of sameness, in the representations 
of the two epistles respecting these circumstances, I find proof of dissimi- 
larity so great as to exclude all hope of supporting the opinion of Storr, 
and to shew that the admission of it would do great violence to the laws 
of probability. ‘To the Galatians Paul says, “ I marvel that ye are so soon 
removed from him who called you to the grace of Christ, unto another 
gospel,” Gal. 1:6. To the Hebrews he says, “When for the time [i. e. 
plainly the long time since they professed Christianity] ye ought to be 
teachers, ye have need again to be taught the first elements of religion,” 
Heb. 5: 12. Again, “Call ‘to mind the former days in which, when ye 
were enlightened, ye endured a great fight of afflictions,” 10: 32. And 
again, the writer calls on them to “ remember the example of their former 
teachers, who were deceased,” 13: 7. 

Then as to persecution, the Hebrews had suffered the loss of their 
property by it, 10:34; but there is no intimation of this in respect to the 
Galatians. Indeed, there is no proof that out of Palestine persecution 
was such, in the apostolic age, (one or two instances only excepted), as to 
deprive men of either property or life. The Roman magistracy did not 
permit this, either out of Palestine or in it, so long as they were in au- 
thority. This is evident from several passages of history in the Acts; 6. 
g. Acts 18: 12, 17. 19: 35—40. Acts xvi.xxvi. Then there isa great dif- 
ference between the kind of persecution animadverted upon in the epistle 
to the Galatians, and in that to the Hebrews. In the former, Christians 
are addressed as in danger, from their pressure, of incorporating Judaism 
with Christianity, and making the continued profession of it essential to 
salvation ; in the latter, they are every where addressed as in danger of a 
fina] and total renunciation of the Christian religion. In the one, they 
are dehorted from superadding the Jewish ceremonies to Christianity ; in 
the other, from utterly abandoning the Christian religion. 

But further; Paul says, in Gal. 6: 11, “Ye see how taree a letter 1 
have written to you with my own hand.” Yet this epistle consists of on- 
ly sex chapters of a moderate length. How then could Paul say to a part 
of the same church, in a Jetter accompanying this, “I beseech you, breth- 
ren, to bear with a word of exhortation from me, for I have written unto 
you διὰ βραχέων, In A FEW worDs,” or briefly, Heb. 13:22. Yet this 
brief epistle is more than twice as long as the large letter which accom- 
panied it. Could Paul so forget himself, on such an occasion as this? © 

Again, Paul often adverts, in his epistle to the Galatians, to the fact that 
he was the first who taught them the doctrines of Christianity. Yet in 
the epistle to the Hebrews there is not a word of this; but, plainly, the 
whole manner of the letter, and specially the manner in which he speaks 
of the teachers of those whom he addresses, implies that he had not him- 
self planted the church to which his letter was directed. 
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But what determines the question beyond all hope of supporting the 
views of Storr, is, that in the epistle to the Galatians, their teachers are 
animadverted upon with great severity, on account of their improper con- 
duct and erroneous doctrines. They are represented as perverting the 
gospel of Christ; as having an erroneous zeal for selfish purposes, 4: 17. 
5: 13; and the apostle even proceeds so far as ta express a wish, that 
they might be cut off from the church, 5:12. But how totally dif- 
ferent is the character given of teachers, in the epistle to the Hebrews ! 
“ Obey your teachers, and be subject to them; for they watch over your 
souls as they that must give an account;” i. e. they are altogether worthy 
of your confidence and obedience, 13: 17. And at the close of the letter, 
he sends his affectionate salutations to them, 13: 24. 

These considerations seem to remove all probability, and even possibili- 
ty: that the epistle to the Hebrews was, as Storr maintains, written at the 
same time and place as the epistle to the Galatians, and that it was also 
directed to the same church. 

The excellent character and distinguished acuteness of Storr, entitle 
almost any opinion which he has seriously defended to examination ; but 
I cannot resist the impression, that he has utterly failed in defending the 
sentiment which has now been examined. 

I have, throughout this investigation, proceeded on the supposition that 
Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews; which Storr fully believed. 
Whether there is sufficient reason to believe that Paul was the author of 
the epistle, will be a subject of discussion in a subsequent part of this in- 
troduction. In the mean time I shall concede this point, (while exam- 
ining the question relative to its destination), to all the writers who have 
assumed it in supporting their respective opinions. Such is the case with 
most of those, whose various opinions relative to the destination of our 
epistle still remain to be examined, or to which any reference will be made. 


§ 6. Was the eprstle directed to the church at Thessalonica ? 


The character which has just been given of Storr will also apply, in 
respect to some of its prominent traits, to Noesselt, late professor of The- 
ology at Halle, who has maintained, in an essay devoted to this purpose, 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to the churches in Macedonia, 
or rather to the church at Thessalonica ; Opusc. Fascic. I. No. 10. Sem- 
Jer had done this before him; but on somewhat different grounds, and 
with less plausible reasons. On this account, I shall now, without par- 
ticularly adverting to the efforts of Semler, proceed to examine the more 
ably supported opinion of Noesselt. 

The general principle to which Noesselt makes an appeal in his argu- 
ment, in itself considered, is correct. He endeavours to show, that ‘there 
are circumstances mentioned in the epistle to the Hebrews, in Paul’s epis- 
tles to the Thessalonian church, and in the life of this apostle, which af- 
ford a very striking agreement; so striking as to render it altogether 
probable, that Paul must have directed to this church the epistle which is 
now inscribed, ΤῸ the Hebrews ; and that he must have written it during 
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in Palestine, do we know of a persecution at this period, which involved 
the loss of property and the hazard of liberty and life. The epistle to the 
Hebrews speaks of their being despoiled of their property, 10: 34; a cir- 
cumstance not mentioned in the account of the persecution at Thesealo- 
nica, and one which makes directly against the supposition of Noesselt. 

(6) ‘The Thessalonians were in danger of defection from the faith, so 
that Pau] was obliged to send Timothy to confirm them, 1 Thess. 3: 2, 3; 
and the same dapger is every where adverted to, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews.’ 

This argument is built on an erroneous exegesis. That Timothy made 
a visit to confirm the Thessalonians, does not surely imply that they were 
in special danger of apostasy. When Paul is said to have gone through 
Asia Minor confirming the churches, Acts 15 : 36—41. 16: 4—6. 18: 28, 
are we to draw the inference that all the churches there were in the same 
danger of apostasy, as the persons to whom the epistle to the Hebrews is 
addressed ? If not, this argument of Noesselt has no force to establish the 
opinion which he advocates. 

(7) ‘There is a great similarity between the epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the epistle to the Thessalonians.’ 

So. there is, also, between the epistle to the Hebrews and all the epis- 
tles of Paul. This argument, then, proves too much. It may serve to 
shew that Paul probably wrote the epistle to the Hebrews; but it can 
have no important influence on the question, ΤΌ whom did he write this 
epistle ? 

Most of the similarities, moreover, which are produced by Noesselt, are 
similarities of a general nature in respect to sentiments of piety and mo- 
rality. Must there not of course be a similarity in these respects in all 
the epistles of Paul, provided he always taught the same doctrines of 
Christianity ? 

But the dissimilariives between the epistles to the Thessalonians and 
the Hebrews, Noesselt has not proceeded to develope. Yet there are 
some; and some so striking, as to render the supposition which he de- 
fends altogether improbable. ‘The Hebrews addressed in our epistle had 
been for a long time Christians; but if Noesselt’s supposition be true, 
they had been so only a few months, at most, when Paul wrote his first 
epistle to them ; for Paul had only made a rapid journey from Thessalon- 
ica, to Athens, and thence to Corinth; and soon after his arrival there, 
and (as Noesselt thinks) before Timothy had come to him, he wrote the 
epistle in question. 

I may add, the anthor of the epistle to the Hebrews no where adverts 
to his having jirst planted Christianity among them. But Paul, in his 
epistle to the Thessalonians, very frequently adverts to this circumstance. 
. Further, the epistle to the Hebrews is directed to a church almost 
wholly (if not altogether) Jewish ; while it is plain from Acts 17: 4, 5, 
that only a feo Jews had early joined the Thessalonian church ; and plain- 
er still, that this church was principally made up of Gentiles, from Paul’s 
first epistle to them, 1: 9, where he says, ‘ Ye have turned from your idols 
to serve the living God.’ Now circumstances so widely diverse and op- 
posite, cannot be predicated of the same church, while they have respect 
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only to an interval of time, which, at the most, cannot exceed the eighteen 
months that Paul abode at Corinth. 

Finally, Paul’s two epistles to the Thessalonians, throughout, are filled 
with commendations of the Thessalonian church, for their firmness and 
steadfastness in the faith of the gospel. Not a word of their Jewish pre- 
judices. Not a reference to the imminent danger of apostasy, which is 
every where developed in the epistle to the Hebrews. Noesselt accounts 
for this, by the supposition that Paul’s first epistle to them, (viz. that to 
the Hebrews, as he supposes), had produced a thorough reformation 
among them. But when Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians had effect- 
ed a reformation, in respect to various particulars of far less importance 
than thoee treated of in the epistle to the Hebrews, how does the apostle 
fill his second letter with commendations, which have a direct refer- 
ence to his former admonitions ? Could it be otherwise here, if the epistie 
to the Hebrews had been written before our present epistles to the Thes- 
salonians, and produced such an effect as Noesselt supposes ? 

On the whole, then, the supposition of Noesselt must be abandoned ; 
" not only because it is not well supported, but because it involves difficul- 
ties and improbabilities so great as to render it altogether incredible. 


§ 7. Was ut directed to Hebrews, who were sojourners in Asia Minor 3 


Bolten, (who has distinguished himself in a particular manner, by a 
translation of the New Testament with constant reference to the Syriac 
or Syro-chaldaic language, in which he supposes many of the original 
documents. must have been composed), has advanced the opinion, that 
the Hebrews addressed in our epistle, were those who had fled from Pal- 
estine about A. D. 60, 0n account of the: persecutions there, and were 
scattered abroad in Asia Minor. To this he thinks the οὗ καταφυγόντες in 
6: 18 refers ; as also the passage in 13: 14, which speaks of their having 
no abiding city. He finds parallels of such a meaning in 3 John vs. 5 
and 7, where strangera, are mentioned, and those who have gone abroad 
(ἐξῆλϑον) for his [Christ's] name’s sake ; in 1 Pet. 1: 1, where sojourners of 
the dispersion are mentioned; and in James 1: 1, where the οὗ ἐν τῇ 
διασπορᾷ are addressed. 

I am unable, however, to find any history of a persecution in Palestine, 
at the period which he mentions, or any account of a dispersion of Jew- 
ish Christians abroad at that period. As to the texts which he cites, in 
favour of his supposition, they will not bear the construction which he 
has put upon them. We who have fled, Hebrews, 6: 18, is inseparably 
connected with the clause which follows, viz. io lay hold on the hope set 
before us, i.e. in ‘the gospel. Besides, the writer does not say you who 
have fled, but we, i. 6. Christians, So also in 13: 14, it is we (viz. Chris- 
tians) who have no abiding city, i.e. no permanent place of happiness in 
the present world. The passage in 3 Jobn vs. 5, 7, probably refers to 
Gentile Christians, who became exiles; and those in James and Peter, 
have respect merely to Jews who lived in foreign countries, in distinc- 
tion from those who lived in Palestine. 
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Besides, how could the apostle address wandering fugitives, scattered 
over Asia Minor and destitute of a home, as in a condition to bestow 
charity? 13: 1, 2, 16.° How could he speak of them as having stated 
teachers? 13: 17,24. How could he expect his letter to reach them ; 
or promise them a visit with Timothy, 13: 23, in case he should speedily 
return ὃ 

Respectable as the critic is who has advanced this opinion, it seems to 
be quite destitute of probability, and entitled to but little consideration. 


§ 8. Was the epistle addressed to the church at Corinth ? 


Michael Weber, who bas distinguished himself in some respects as a 
critical writer on the canon of the New Testament, has advanced and en- 
deavoured to support the opinion, that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written to the church at Corinth. He labours, in the first place, to shew 
that Paul wrote no less than five letters to the Corinthians. The first 
was one which has been lost, and which Paul mentions in our present 1 
Cor. 5: 9—13; the second and third were our first to the Corinthians, 
and so much of the second as includes chapters 1—1x, with the two last 
verses of the epistle ; the fourth, our present epistle to the Hebrews ; and 
the fifth, the remainder of the second epistle to the Corinthians: all which, 
he thinks, were written in the order now suggested. 

Proceeding on the ground of such an arrangement of Paul’s letters, he 
endeavours to support his opinion, that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written to the Corinthians, by arguments which I shall now examine. 

(1) ‘The Hebrews became Christians at an early period, and so did 
the Corinthians ; the Hebrews were Judaizing Christians, and so were the 
Corinthians. An agreement in these respects renders it probable, that the 
epistle to the Hebrews was sent to the church at Corinth.’ 

But Paul did not visit Corinth until A. D. 51 or 52, after he had re- 
peatedly traversed the various countries of Asia Minor, and founded sev- 
eral churches in Macedonia. It cannot therefore be called an early peri- 
od, at which the Corinthians were converted. Paul established few if 
any new churches, after the establishment of this at Corinth; at least, 
history does not give us any account of them. 

In respect to the Corinthians being Judatzing Christians, the proof is 
altogether wanting. The apostle has taken no notice of any contest or 
question of this nature among them. He has indeed, in 2 Cor. 3 : 6—18, 
drawn ἃ parallel between the Mosaic and Christian dispensations ; but it 
is of a general nature, and touches none of the points usually contested 
by Judaizing Christians. In 2 Cor. 12: 13—23, to whigh Weber appeals 
for proof of his assertion, it is plain that some false teacher, or teachers, 
is adverted to by Paul ; whose conduct he describes, in terms which con- 
vey very strong disapprobation. But where is the evidence of a Judqizing 
spirit here? And then, the manner in which the apostle here speaks, in- 
stead of aiding to establish the position of Weber, seems absolutely to 
overthrow it; for in the epistle to the Hebrews the teachers (as we have 
already had occasion to remark), are commended as being altogether wor- 
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thy of confidence and obedience, Heb. 18: 17, 24. We have already 
seen, moreover, that the church at Corinth consisted at first of but few 
Jews; as is plain from the history of Paul’s first labours there, Acts xvi. 

(2) ‘ There is a most striking resemblance between the epistle to the 
Hebrews and the epistle to the Corinthians.’ 

This Weber labours to establish, by a comparison of the method in 
which each quotes the Old Testament ; of the ἅπαξ λεγόμενα ; and of the 
similitudes employed. 

That there is a similarity, I should readily concede. But resemblance, 
and even striking resemblance, is not confined merely to the epistles ad- 
dressed to the Corinthians and to the Hebrews. Storr finds it between 
the epistles to the Galatians and to the Hebrews; Noesselt, between the 
epistles to the Thessalonians and to the Hebrews; and it may be easily 
shown, (as it will be hereafter), that the epistle to the Hebrews has a 
striking resemblance to all the epistles of Paul, in a variety of respects. 
Why should we then, or how can we, limit this to the epistles addressed 
to the Corinthians ? 

But in various respects, in which Weber has undertaken to make out a 
likeness between the epistle to the Hebrews and the epistles to the Corin- 
thians, it seems to me that he has entirely failed. In the epistle to the 
Hebrews, repeated reference is made to personal sufferings and loss of 
property through persecution, Heb. 10: 33, 34. 12:4; but in the epistle 
to the Corinthians, we discover no traces of such persecution; nor does 
the history of the church at Corinth give us any knowledge that persecu- 
tion early prevailed there. At all events, when our present first epistle 
to the Corinthians was written, it is clear that no such event had taken 
place at Corinth ; for Paul says, 1 Cor. 10: 13, no trial hath befallen you 
but such as is common to men. Now as the epistle to the Hebrews speaks 
of the great fight of afflictions (10: 33, 34), which they endured when they 
were first enlightened, here is an absolute contradiction of Weber’s sup- 
position, instead of a confirmation of it. 

(3) ‘ The warnings, exhortations, and commendations for charity.be- 
stowed, are alike in the epistles to the Corinthians and to the Hebrews.’ 

But the same resemblances, which Weber finds between these epistles, 
Noesselt finds between the epistles to the Thessalonians and to the He- 
brews. Such resemblances may be found, also, in other epistles. They 
are, however, of a nature too general to afford any evidence which is of 
weight, in such a question as the one before us. Does not every Chris- 
tian church need warning, reproof, consolation ? And is not every one that 
is charitable, entitled to commendation? It is not, therefore, from a com- 
parison of general expressions of this nature, that the sameness of churches 
addressed can be proved. There must be something particular, local, 
and sui generis, to make such proof valid. 

(4) The greeting at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, ἀσπάζονται 
ὑμᾶς of ano τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας, Weber understands, (like the critics whom I have 
already examined), as referring to Priscilla and Aquila; and compares 
it with the greeting from the same persons, in 1 Cor. 16: 19. 

But in the latter place they are expressly named ; so that there is astrik- 
ing dissimilitude instead of resemblance, in the manner of the salutation. 


- 
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(5) He further comperes several ideas, in the epistle to the Corinthians 
and the epistle to the Hebrews; such as warnings taken from the exam- 
ple of ancient Israel, 1 Cor. 10: 1—12 and Heb. 3: 16—18 ; the doctrine 
that God chastises his children for their good, 1 Cor. 11: 32 and Heb. 
12: 5—11; and some other things, about which similar views in both 
epistles are expressed. 

The words, however, which are employed in these two cases, are for 
the most part quite diverse. And even if they were not, could Paul 
write on such subjects to no more than one church? And must that 
church be only at Corinth ? 

(6) ‘But the epistle to the Hebrews is called λόγον παρακλήσεως ; and 
also in 2Cor. 16: 1, Paul says παρακαλοῦμεν." 

True ; but the same Paul repeatedly uses παραχαλέω in his epistles to 
the Romans, Ephesians, Philippians, Thessalonians, and elsewhere. Was 
the epistle to the Hebrews written to each of these churches, because 
παρακαλέω is a word common to it and to the epistles directed to them? 

(7) ‘In 1 Cor. 4: 18,19. 16: 2—7, the apostle has expressed his de- 
sire or determination to pay the Corinthians a visit; and at the close of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, the same determination is expressed, Heb. 
18: 23.’ ͵ 

But were there no other churches which the apostle desired or deter- 
mined to visit, besides that at Corinth? And could he express the 
desire or determination to visit no other? Even if all this should be ad- 
mitted, the determination to pay a visit, as expressed in our first epistle to 
the Corinthians, was abandoned when he wrote the second, 1: 15, seq.; 
which according to Weber’s own arrangement, was written before our 
epistle to the Hebrews. 

(8) ‘From 1 Cor. 16: 10 it appears that Timothy, when this letter was 
written, was absent from Paul; and in the epistle to the Hebrews, 13: 23, 
he is said to be sent away (ἀπολελυμένον). Here again is a similarity of 
circumstances.’ 

Granted ; but was not Timothy constantly employed in this manner, on 
errands of Paul to the churches? Was he absent once only? And could 
Paul tell no other church of his absence, but that of Corinth? Besides, 
the second epistle to the Corinthians, (written according to Weber him- 
self before the epistle to the Hebrews), makes it clear that Timothy had 
already returned ; for he is joined with Paul, in the salutation at the be- 
ginning of the epistle, 2 Cor, 1: 1. 

(9) ‘Singe the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews says, 13: 22, I have 
written to you διὰ βραχέων, briefly, this refers to our second epistle to the 
Corinthians, [which according to Weber consisted of the first nine chap- 
ters]; and the meaning of this phrase is, ‘My last epistle to you, (viz. the 
second epistle to the Corinthians), was short;’ implying, at the same time, 
that the present one is longer or more copious.’ 

But such an explanation the text will not bear. “I beseech you, breth- 
ren,” says the writer, “bear with my address to you, because (or since) I 
have written briefly ;” he evidently means, briefly in comparison with the 
importance of the subject and the occasion; briefly in comparison with 
the copiousness which his interested feelings for them and the cause of 
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roth would have prompted. “I have written briefly”, is an apology for 
the letter to the Hebrews which the writer was then concluding; and 
not for a former one tothe church at Corinth. The incongruity of a 
supposition such as Weber makes, is manifest from the meaning of the 
very language which he quotes to support it. For how could the 
apostle say that he had written briefly, in the second epistle to the 
Corinthians, and imply that he had written copiously in the epistle to the 
Hebrews ; when, even abridged as Weber makes the former, it would be 
aln:ost as long as the latter? 

We have seen the inconclusive nature of Weber’s arguments, and 
their insufficiency to establish his opinion. Jt may now be observed, in 
addition, that the subjects treated of in the epistle to the Corinthians, and 
in that to the Hebrews, are widely different, in general, and quite dissimi- 
Jar. Not a word in the epiatle to the Hebrews of internal disorder, tu- 
mult,*and parties in the church; no precepts about separation of husband 
and wife; none concerning meats offered to idols ; none about the abuse 
of spiritual gifts; no discussion about the resurrection of the body ; 
nothing about the deniai of Paul’s authority ; which, with various matters 
relating to decorum, constitute the principal subjects discussed in our 
present episties to the Corinthians. On the other hand, in the epistles 
to the Corinthians there is nothing about apostasy; nothing relative to 
persecution ; nothing in commendation of their teachers ; no apparent ap- 
prehension expressed respecting a Judaizing spirit in the church. If the 
episties to the Corinthians have resemblances in expression and doctrine 
to the epistle to the Hebrews, (as all Paul’s epistles certainly have a 
resemblance to it), are they not still so diverse as to the matters treated 
of, and as to the circumstances of the parties addressed, as to render 
hopeless all attempts to shew that our present epistles to the Hebrews and 
to the Corinthians were addressed to one and the same church ? 


§9. Was the epistle sent to Spain, to Rome, to /llexandria, or to Antioch? 


Ludwig has conjectured, that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to 
a church in Spain; and Wetstein, that it was written to the church at 
Rome. But these conjectures are altogether unsupported by the authors 
of*them, and therefore need not delay our present investigation. We 
have the same liberty to conjecture, that it was written to some other 
place ; and the argmuent (if it be one) would be equally good. 

In regard to the supposition of J. E. C. Schmidt, (Einleit ins N. Test. 
Th. I. pp. 284. 293), that the epistle was directed to the church at Alexan- 
dria, much need not be said. This writer alleges, 

(1) ‘ That an Alexandrine spirit pervades the epistle.’ 

But if this be true, it serves only to render it probable that the writer 
was of Alexandria, or at least that he possessed the spirit in question. It 
eannot serve at all to determine who his readers were. 

(2) * The church at Alexandria appears early to have been, in a pecu- 
iar manner, partial to this epistle.’ 

The answer to this is, that partial as they were, yet none of the dis- 
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tinguished writers at Alexandria, now known to us, have once suggested 
the idea that the epistle was directed to their church. How could they 
have all been unanimous in the opinion, that it was directed to the 
churches in Palestine, if it had been originally addressed to their own 
eburch ὃ 

(3) ‘The epistle to the Hebrews (now so named), was anciently called 
the episile to the Alexandrians.’ 

This argument depends entirely on the testimony of an anonymous 
writer, (adduced by Muratori in his Antiqq. Ital. med. Aevi, Tom. 11]. p. 
854), who, after naming thirteen of Paul’s epistles, mentions one “ nomine 
Pauli ficta,” and circulated apud Allerandrinos. Of this testimony I shall 
take more particular notice in § 16. For the present, it is sufficient to 
ask, Where is the name of Paul, in our present epistle to the Hebrews ? 
And was his epistle current only apud Alerandrinos ὃ And what Chris- 
tian fathers have once mentioned, that our epistle was current under the 
name of Paul? All have testified that it is anonymous. Besides all this, 
what testimony is there to show that the church at Alexandria was of a 
Judazing spirit? All the knowledge we have of it leads jus to believe 
directly the reverse of this. We cannot, therefore, build on the testi- 
mony of the anonymous writer in question, any argument that deserves 
serious regard. 

_  Boehme, in his recent work on the epistle to the Hebrews, contends 

(Prolegom. p. XXXII. seq.) for Antioch as the place to which this epistle 
was directed. But the condition of the church there, which was made 
up of Gentiles as well Jews, and was in a state of contention with regard 
to the ceremonial rites of the Levitical law, renders this altogether im- 
probable ; comp. Acts 11: 20 seq. 15: 1864. Gal. 2: 11seq. How can 
it be reasonably supposed, that not a single reference should be made, in 
all the epistle to the Hebrews, to such a state of things as these passages 
disclose? The improbability is too great, one would think, to raise any 
serious doubt in the mind of any considerate and impartial critic. 


§ 10. Was it written to the church in Palestine 3 


I have now examined the most specious opinions which modern criticism 
has offered, in order to show that the epistle to the Hebrews was notadi- 
rected to the church in Palestine, but to some church abroad. In ancient 
times, so far as I have been able to discover, there was but one opinion on 
this subject; and this has been adopted and defended by a majority of 
distinguished ciritics, in modern and recent times. This opinion is, that 
THE EPISTLE WAS ADDRESSED TO THE HEBREW CHURCH OF PALESTINE, 
We come now to examine, whether there is satisfactory evidence that 
this opinion is well founded. 

Many arguments have been employed to established this supposition, 
which appear to be incapable of bearing the test of examination. Lard- 
ner and Michaelis, who in many respects were able critics, have brought 
together a number of such arguments. A proper regard for the opinions 
of such men, seems to render it necessary to subject these arguments to 
a brief review. 
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(a) Lardner adduces Heb. 1: 2, God—hath in these last days spoken unto 
ts by his Son; which, he thinks, must designate those whom Christ per- 
sonally addressed, i. e. the Jews. 

But although it may have such a meaning, it is equally plain that it may 
have a different one, viz. spoken unto Christians or to men in general, 
Thus the word us is in other places employed; e. g. Luke 1:1, The 
things fully credited by us, i. e. by Christians. Comp. Rom. 5:8. 6:6. 
7:6 8: 18,35. 13:4. 1 Cor. 8:8 9: 10. 2 Cor. 1: 5, 8, 10, 21, 22. 
2:14. 4: 14, and a multitude of passages in the Concordance, under ἡμᾶς, 
ἡμεῖς, etc. See § 27.17. 

(δ) ‘Heb. 4: 2, Unto us is the gospel preached as well as unto them.’ 

To this passage the remarks just made will apply, with the same force 
as to Heb. 1: 2. 

(c) ‘Heb. 2: 1—4, How shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation, 
which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us 
by them thal heard him; God also. bearing them witness by signs and won- 
ders, etc. Now Palestine was the place where miracles were performed. 

But miracles were also performed out of Palestine, by those who had 
heard Christ, as well as in it. And how then can it be a proof, that 
those addressed in the passage under examination belonged exclusive- 
ly to Palestine? The meaning is (or at least may be), that Christiani- 
ty was confirmed to the men of that age, through the miracles which were 
wrought by the immediate disciples of Christ. This sentiment, of course, 
has nothing necessarily local attached to it. 

(d) ‘ Those addressed by the epistle to the Hebrews were well acquaint- 
ed with the sufferings of Christ; and so the Christians of Judea must have 
been; 1:3. 2:9, 18. 5: 7,8, 9: 14, 28. 10:12, 12: 2,3, 13: 12. 

And so were all to whom the apostles preached. Christ crucified was 
the grand theme, the prominent subject, of apostolic preaching, 1 Cor. 
2:2. Gal. 6: 14. 

(e) ‘Heb. 5: 12, But when for the time ye ought to be teachers of others, 
ye have need to learn the first principles; which most suitably applies to 
Christians in Judea, to whom the gospel was first preached.’ 

But if the epistle to the Hebrews was written after A. D. 60, (as is al- 
together probable, and as Lardner himself supposes), then the same thing 
might be said to many other churches out of Palestine, who were among 
thé early converts. 

(f) ‘ What is said of apostates, in ch. 6: 4—6 and 10: 26—29, is pecu- 
larly applicable to apostates in Judea.’ 

But this may be very properly applied, also, to apostates elsewhere, in 
any other churches where the gospel] had been fully preached. 

(g) Heb. 13: 13, 14, Let us therefore go forth to him [viz. Jesus] without 
the camp, bearing his reproach; for here we have no permanent city, but we 
seck one which ts to come. This, Lardner and Michaelis both suppose, was 

addressed to Christians in Jerusalem, warning them to flee from that city, 
because the destruction of it would speedily take place. ΄ 

But it seems quite plain to me, that this passage is merely an exhorta- 
tion to self denjal, and to patient endurance of suffering on account of 
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Christ, and after his example ; couched in figurative language, and applica- 
ble to Christians in general of that or any other time or place. 

(hk) To these arguments Michaelis has added, Heb. 10 : 25—37 ; Exhort- 

ing one another ; and this so much the more, as ye see the day drawing near, 
— Yet a very little time, and he who ts coming will come, and will not delay. 
This, Michaelis thinks, is a warning to Christians in Jerusalem, that the 
destruction of the city was near at hand. 
. The obvious reply is, that the same consideration is addressed by Paul 
to churches and persons abroad ; e. g. to the Philippians, 4: 5; to the 
Thessalonians, 1 Thess. 5: 2—6, also v. 23; to Timothy, 1 Tim. 6: 14, 
15; and by the apostle James, 5: 8, when writing to the twelve tribes 
dispersed abroad. How can such a warning, then, (admitting that the 
interpretation of it by Michaelis is correct), be considered as determining 
the locality of the epistle? The fall of Jerusalem surely would not en- 
danger the personal safety of those who lived in Macedonia, and other 
places abroad. 

(ἢ ‘Heb. 13: 9, R is good that the heart should be confirmed by grace, not 
by meats ; for those who are conversant with them are not profited. This 
must apply specially to the Jews of Palestine.’ 

But were there not Christian Jews in other places, superstitiously at- 
tached to doctrines concerning distinctions of meats and drinks? Were 
not such to be found at Rome, in Galatia, at Colosse? If so, how can 
this text apply exclusively to Jews in Palestine ὃ 

On such arguments, then, dependance cannot well be placed, in order 
to establish the opinion which Michaelis and Lardner defend. It cannot 
be denied, indeed, that a peculiar significancy would be attached to sever- 
al of the passages that have now been examined, provided it could first 
be shewn that the epistle to the Hebrews was originally directed to Jews 
in Palestine. But it must be conceded, that these passages (in themselves 
considered) are not sufficiently discriminating, to determime the question 
whether it was so directed. If no other than such arguments can be . 
adduced, then must we abandon the idea of being able to offer proof, 
which will satisfy a critical inquirer that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
directed to the Hebrews of Palestine. 

That such, however, was its first original direction, I am inclined to be- 
lieve; and to this belief the following considerations have led me. 

(1) The tnscription to this epistle most naturally leads to this supposition, 
and helps to strengthen it. 

I am willing to concede the point here, (for I think it may be shewn 
to the satisfaction of every one who is well acquainted with the princi- 
ples of critical inquiry), that this inscription is not a manu auctoris.* 
Such is not the manner of the epistles. They contain within themselves 
the direction which the writer gave them. Thus Rom. 1: 1—7, “ Paul 


— 


* Prof. Bleek, in his recent work on the epiatle to the Hebrews (I. p. 34), sup- 
poses that the author of our epistle must of course have given some address toit; 
and that the present πρὸς Efgaous, if not an exact copy of the language of the 
origina! address, is for substance a copy ef it. The same opinion he has also 
expressed, in a review of the first edition of my work, in the Halle Allgem. Litt. 
Zeitung, Erganz. Blatter, Jan. 1830. 
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an apostle ... to the church at Rome; 1 Cor. 1: 1, 2, Paul an apostle... 
to the church of God at Corinth; Eph. 1:1, Paul an apostle... to the 
saints at Ephesus ; James 1: 1, James a servant of God, to the twelve 
tribes in dispersion; 1 Pet. 1: 1, Peter an apostle, to the sojourners in 
dispersion ; 2 John v. 1, The elder, to the elect lady; Jude v. 1, Jude a 
servant of Jesus Christ ...to those who are sanctified ;” and so of other 
epistles. Moreover there are reasons why the titles of the sacred books 
in general, throughout the Old and New Testaments, should not be re- 
garded as coming from the hand of those who originally composed the 
books. Some of these inscriptions or titles are incongruous with the con- 
tents of the book, or chapter, to which they are prefixed. But one fact, 
on which I do not remember to have seen any comments made, is very 
striking. None of the New Testament writers, when they quote the 
Scriptures, ever appeal to the names of the Old Testament books. Noth- 
ing could have been more to their purpose, than to employ such names 
for the sake of guiding their readers, had they been at that time affixed to 
these books. But they have no where employed them. Even when 
they quote the prophets, it is evidently the name of the person who wrote, 
and not the name of a book as such, to which they appeal. 

Such is the universal practice of the New Testament writers; and such 
is that of Clemens Romanus, who wrote during the first century. In 
writing to the Corinthians, he names indeed the epistle of Paul to them ; 
for how could he do otherwise? But in all the numerous quotations which 
he makes of the other New Testament books, be does not once call any 
one of them by name. 

Such facts shew satisfactorily, that the present names of the Scriptural 
books did not exist in the apostolic age ; for had they existed, appeal had 
been made to them, for the same purpose and from the same necessity 
as We now make it every day. 

Admitting now that the inscription, 4 πρὸς Ἔβραίους ἐπιστολή, is not 
original, and that it was superadded by some Jater editor or transcriber of 
this epistle ; it is a very natural and pertinent question, Why was such a 
title given to the epistle in question? ‘The obvious answer must be this: 
Because the editor or transcriber who affixed this title to the epistle, sup- 
posed that it was intended for the Hebrews. And whoever the author of 
the title or inscription was, it is quite certain that he lived at an early 
period. Nor can there be any reasonable doubt, that he gave such a title 
to our epistle as agreed with the general tradition and common opinion of 
the Christian church at that period. For we find this title, not only in 
ali our present Greek manuscripts, (which would not indeed settle the 
question of its very remote antiquity), but in all the early versions, e. g. 
the Syriac, and others; and also in the manuscripts of the old Itala, and 
the ante-Hieronymean Latin versions, the Codex Claromontanus and San 
Germanensis only excepted. There is, indeed, a catalogue of canonical 
books from the fragments of an anonymous author, who lived near the 
close of the second century, (published by Muratori in his Antiqq. Ital. 
Tom. ILL. p. 854, and adverted to on p. 32 above), in which the epistle to 
the Hebrews is supposed to be called [epistola] apud Alerandrinos. But 
the whole passage of this writer is so obscure, and his ignorance respect- 
ing the contents of the epistle to the Hebrews eo profound, (as will here- 
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after be shewn, § 16), that nothing is to be abated on his account from the 
statement which has just been exhibited. The fathers of the second cen- 
tury give the same title to our epistle which it now has; for it is by this 
name, that Pantaenus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, and Origen, 
(with the whole series of fathers after them), make their appeal to it. 
This shews beyond reasonable doubt, that from whatever source the title 
arose, it arose early, and early became general or rather universal in the 
church, wherever the epistle was received. 

But although the fact is certain in respect to the early origin and cur- 
rency of this title, one question remains, about which there has been no 
small dispute among critics. What is the meaning of the word Hebrews ? 
Does this name apply only to the Jews of Palestine, who spoke the He- 
brew language? Or is it equally applicable to all the descendants of 
the Hebrews, who lived in foreign countries and adhered to the Jewish 
religion? On this question turns the whole evidence to be derived from 
the title, in respect to the main subject under consideration. If the first 
be true, then does it show, that soon after the epistle was written, the 
church in general believed it to have been directed to the Jows in Pales- 
tine; if the second, then it does not at all help to shew, whether the ear- 
ly church held it to be written to the Christian community of Hebrews in 
Palestine or out of it. Viewed in this light, the question as to the mean- 
ing of the word Hebrews becomes a matter of no inconsiderable impor- 
tance, and should therefore be radically investigated. 

The writers of the New Testament may be fairly presumed to have 
used the word Hebrew, according to the prevailing usus loquendt of the 
times when they wrote; and in all probability, too, of the time when the 
title was given to our epistle, which could not be long afterwards. But 
they have uniformly employed it to designate the Palestine Jews, or those 
who had imbibed their opinions and spoke their language. In Acts6: 1, 
the Palestine Christians are expressly called Ἑβραῖοι, in contradistinction 
from the foreign Jews who are called Ἑλληνισταί ; there arose a murmuring 
of the Hetienists against the Hesrews, because their widows were neg- 
lected in the daily administration. In conformity with this passage, (which 
is fundamental in the question now under consideration), the dialect of 
Palestine is repeatedly called “ESgats or “ESouixds in the New Testament; 
6. g. Acta 21: 40. 22:2. Luke 23: 38. John 5:2, 19: 13,17. Agreea- 
bly to this, ᾿Ἑβραΐζειν means, fo speak or write Hebrew ; as Josephus says, 

τὰ τοῦ Καίσαρος διήγγειλε Εβραΐζων, Bell. Jud. vi. 2, i. 6. he narrated Cae- 
sar’s history in the Hebrew tongue. To have a knowledge of the Hebrew 
language and to speak it, was deemed among the Jews a matter of great 
importance or a very valuable acquisition, Acts 21: 40. 22:2 Hence 
Paul, when speaking of the ground of precedence which he might claim 
above the false teachers at Philippi, says, that ke ts a Hebrew of the He- 
brews, Phil. 3: 5, i.e. one of full Hebrew descent, and acquainted with 
the Hebrew language. Although he was born at Tarsus, he was brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel in Jerusalem, Acts 22:3. To this same fact 
he seems to appeal again in a similar case, 2 Cor. 11: 22, Are they He- 
brews ? So am 1" 


“ Bleek, in his Review (ut supra), hss expressed the opinion, that the word He- 
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With this usus loquend: of the New Testament agree other facts, which 
seem to place the question beyond reasonable doubt, as to what the usage 
of the apostolic age was, in respect to the meaning of the word in question. 

The Hebrew Christians of Palestine early possessed a spurious gospel, 
which long continued to have currency among them. Universal consent 
gave to this gospel, written in the Syro-Chaldaic or Palestine dialect of 
the time, the name Εὐαγγέλιον καϑ' “Ἑβραίους ; evidently because it was 
used or approved by people of Palestine, who spoke the so called Hebrew 
_language. The early fathers, it is well known, drew the conclusion from 
the title to our epistle, that it was originally written ‘in the Hebrew lan- 

guage. Thus Irenaeus asserts, that “‘ Matthew wrote his gospel τὲν τοῖς 
‘ESeaioss τῇ ἰδίᾳ αὑτῶν διαλέκτῳ," advers. Haeret. [II. 1 ; Clemens Alex- 
andrinus asserts, that it was written Ἑβραίοις Ἑβραικῇ φωνῇ, and interpret- 
ed by others ; in Euseb. H. Ecc. VI. 14. In the same way Eusebius de- 
clares, that it was addressed “Ἑβραίοις διὰ τῆς πατρίου γλώττης, to the He- 
brews in their native tongue, Hist. Ece. If. 28; and again, “ Matthew, 
having first preached “Efgaios... delivered to them his gospel πατρίῳ 
ylecry,” III. 24; and Jerome says, that Paul wrote uf Hebraeus Hebracis 
Hebrance, i. 6. as a Hebrew to the Hebrews, in the Hebrew language ; Catal. 
Scriptt. verb. Paulus. 

Now how could these fathers reason thus, unless they had understood 
the word Hebrews as necessarily meaning, according to the usus loquends 
of that age, those who spoke the Hebrew language ? 

Bertholdt declares boldly, that not a single example can be found, in 
early times, of Jewish Christians out of Palestine being called Hebrews, 
Einleit. p. 2875. I would express my own conviction in a more guarded 
manner, and say, I have not been able to find any instance where this is 
the case. 

Yet Eichhorn has ventured to assert, that the name Hebrew never has any 
reference to language, but always to religion or origin. His proof is, first, 
ἃ pessage from Eusebius’ Hist. Ecc. Il. 4, in which the historian asserts, 
that Peter addressed his epistle πρὸς τοὺς ἐξ “Εβραίων ὄντας ἐν διασπορᾷ 
Πόστου. But this implies simply, that those whom Peter addressed were 
descended from the Hebrews, or belonged to those of the circumcision. 
Another passage to which he appeals, is in Philo (de Abrahamo, p. 388 
D. edit. Par.), where he says, that Sarah advised Abraham to take as a con- 
cubine [Hagar], toho was by descent an Egyptian, τῆν te προαίρησιν 

Ἑβραῖαν, but by choice a Hebrew ; which he construes a8 meaning, who 
had embraced the religion of the Hebrews. But the antithesis here does not 
admit of this sense. By descent she was of the Egyptan nation, but by 
choice she attached herself to the Hebrew nation, is plainly the meaning of 
the passage ; so that it fails altogether of affording ground for the conclu- 
sion which Eichhorn adduces from it. 

Carpzoff, to whom Fichhorn is indebted for this quotation, has adduc- 


brew,in these two last named texts, can mean only a Jacobite, i.e. a descendant of 
Abraham through Jacob. But if we compare Acts 21: 40. 22: 22, it seems to 
me that we shal! find some reason to believe, that Paul meant not only to say 
that he was a Jacobite, but a genuine Hebrew man in every important respect. 
Would not this include the power of speaking the Hebrew language | ? 
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ed several others, to shew that the word Hebrew is used to characterize 
the religion of the Jews, rather than their language or nation, Exercitt. in 
Heb. Prolog. c. 1. But so far are they from affording satisfaction to 
my mind, that I do not think them worthy the labour of an examination 
in this place. 

The result of this inquiry is, then, that Ἑβραῖοι, in the inscription to 
our epistle, means, and according to the usus loquendi of the age must 
mean, the Hebrews of Palestine, i. 6. Hebrews in a country where the He- 
brew language was vernacular. But even if examples may be found, in 
which the word Hebrew designates merely an Israelite, still, it is clear that 
such cannot be the meaning of the word in the title to our epistle ; for 
how can this epistle be supposed to be addressed to all the Israelites of 
every country ? 

If [ have offered sufficient evidence to establish this, then does the title 
to our epistle go far towards shewing what the original destination of the 
_epistle was. If an ancient epistle has no direction within itself, and con- 
tains no unequivocal passages indicative of locality, in what way can we 
ascertain the original direction of it better than by tradition? Do we not 
appeal in all similar cases to tradition, in order to shew when and where 
authors were born, lived, and wrote? Where and when books were writ- 
ten? And seldom, indeed, can we trace back tradition, in a manner so 
satisfactory and definite, as in the case just considered. 

Thus much for the external testimony, in regard to the opinion that 
Palestine was the place to which our epistle was directed ; the voice of 
antiquity, and the title of the letter, constituting strong presumptive evi- 
dence that such was the case. But does the internal condition of the 
epistle itself agree with this? And does this furnish no objections, which 
will overbalance the weight of tradition? Something must be said rela- 
tive to these questions, before we can make our ultimate conclusion. I 
proceed then, 

(2) To examine whether the internal condition of the epistle agrees 
with and confirms the supposition, which I am now endeavouring to de- 
fend. 

The most superficial reader cannot help being impressed, on a slight 
reading of this epistle, with the idea that it is addressed to Jewish con- 
verts. In respect to this, indeed, all critics, ancient and modern, are of 
one opivion. But a close examination discloses a peculiarity of appeal, 
in this epistle, to the Mosaic ritual, which can be found no where else in 
the New Testament. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, and in the acknowledged epistles of Paul, 
we find, indeed, numerous traces of dispute and difficulty with Jews, 
who lived in countries remote from Palestine. But the disputed ques- 
tions turn upon points of circumcision, of meats clean and unclean, poiats 
whrch respected the sabbaths, and the holidays that the Jews had been 
accustomed to observe. Concerning the priesthood, the temple, and the 
ritual of sacrifices, we find no questions of difficulty agitated. 

The obvious reason of this seemns to be, that but very few of the for- 
eign Jews, regularly, or even at all attended the services of the temple. 
The great body of those who lived in the countries more distant from 
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Palestine, plainly could not attend the feast δὲ Jerusalem three times in 
each year, according to the prescription of Moses. The time and expens- 
es necessary to do this, could not be spared. 

This is not a matter of mere conjecture. We know that the most nu- 
merous colony of Jews, any where to be found at that period, as well as the 
most learned and rich, was that at Alexandria in Egypt. Hither they had 
been transplanted, about 284 years A. C. by Ptolemy Philadelphus, who 
had over-run Palestine with his army. They were allowed great privi- 
leges, under the reign of this prince ; so that many were allured to Egpyt 
in his time, and the number of Jews in that country became quite large. 
Under Ptolemy Philometer, not far from 175 A. C., Onias, son of the 
high priest Onias at Jerusalem, who had fled to Egypt for safety, asked 
leave of Ptolemy and his queen Cleopatra, to build a temple at Leontopo- 
lis in that country, which was a town in the Nome or Prefecturate of 
Heliopolis. This leave he obtained; and there he built a temple, and 
constituted priests and Levites as ministers for its service. In his petition 
for obtaining this liberty he states, that while on his military expeditions 
in the service of the king, he had seen temples used by the Jews for their 
religious services in Coelosyria, Phenicia, Leontopolis and other places, 
Joseph. Antiq. Jud. x11. 6 edit. Colon. Allowing this statement to be 
true it would appear, that at least many of these foreign Jews had then 
already lost their zeal for attendance on the temple worship at Jerusalem. 
That the Jews in Egypt did not, in general, attend the feasts at Jerusa- 
lem, is well known. They only sent an occasional deputy there, by 
way of testifying their respect and fraternal sympathy. 

If the Jews in Egypt did thus, we may well suppose that the Jews at 
ἃ greater distance from Palestine, imitated them in their remissness with 
respect to attendance on the temple worship at Jerusalem. The nature 
of the case shews, that as a body they could not have been habitually 
present at the holy feasts ; and that most of them, indeed, never frequent- 
ed Jerusalem at all. In fact, this city could not have accommodated the 
one fourth part of the worshippers from abroad, had all the foreign Jews 
gone up to the feasts held there. 

The natural consequence of not being familiar with the temple rites 
and priesthood, was a diminution of zeal in the foreign Jews with respect 
to things of this nature ; until, in the end, they became to them matters of 


* Such was the situation of Leontopolis, if the statement of Josephus (Antiqq. 
ΧΠΙ. 6) is to be trusted; and he repeats the same in Bell. Jud. VII. 30, edit. 
Colon. But suspicion has arisen of error in his statement, inasmuch as no Latin 
or Greek writer mentions a Leontopolis in the Nome of Heliopolis, i. 6. east of 
the Delta. The Leontopolis of the Greeks and Romans was within the Delta, 
between the Mendesian and Phatnitic branches of the Nile, and not far from 
Busiris. Cellarius (p. 782) places it below, i.e. north of Busiris. But inasmuch as 
Josephus expressly states the distance from Memphis to be over 180 stadia (223 
Roman miles), which, if Leontopolis were near Heliopolis, would correspond well 
with fact; and inasmuch as Leontopolis (Onion) was so well known among the 
Jews in the time of Josephus, because of the temple there, hie testimony can- 
not well be rejected. We must admit, therefore, that there were once two pla- 
ces of this name in Egypt; the one of which, after the building of the temple by 
Onias, took the name of Onion occasionally, and finally was known altogether 
by this name. 
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minor importance, or even of comparative indifference. Hence Paul had 
no disputes with the foreign Jews about these things. At least, no marks 
of such disputes appear in the history of this apostle by Luke, nor in the 
letters of Paul himeelf. 

Bat here is ἃ point, respecting which the epistle to the Hebrews differs 
widely from all the other epistles of the New Testament. It is not with 
the question whether circumcision is to be retained or rejected, not with 
the dispute about meats offered to idols, not with prescriptions about new 
moons and sabbaths, that the writer is concerned. The whole epistle 
turns on different subjects. It is the favorite idea of preéminence, so te- 
naciously attached by zealous Jews to all parts of the Mosaic ritual, which 
the writer discusses. The dignity or rank of those, through whose me- 
diation the law was given; the temple-apartments, furniture, rites, and 
sacrifices ; the order and honour of the priesthood ; in a word, the whole 
apparatus of the Levitical service, both daily and annual, are the subjects 
of which he treats; and the things which he compares with the corres- 
ponding parts of the Christian dispensation, in order to shew the superi- 
ority of the latter. Were angels employed in order to introduce the law ? 
Christ, who has obtained a name and place far more exalted than they, 
himself introduced the new dispensation. Was Moses the beloved and 
honoured leader of God’s chosen people, placed at the head of the Jewish 
dispensation ? He was placed there as a servant; but Christ, at the head 
of the new dispensation, as a Son. Was the high priest of the Jews a 
mediator between God and the people, who offered up their annual pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, and went into the holy of holies, into the immediate 
presente of the Divinity, on their account ? The office of this high priest, 
from its very nature and from the brevity of human life, was short and 
limited ; but Christ is high priest forever, he has entered the holy of holies 
in the highest heavens, and has once for all offered a propitiatory sacrifice 
of everlasting efficacy. Was the temple a magnificent structure, the sa- 
cred character of which inspired awe? Magnificent and sacred as it was, 
it was merely a copy of the temple in which Jesus officiates, reared by 
God himself, and eternal in the heavens. Was the blood of goats and 
bullocks annually presented before the shrine of Jehovah, by the Jewish 
high priest, on the great day of atonement? Jesus, by his own blood, 
entered the sanctuary of the eternal temple, and made an atonement which 
needs not to be repeated. Ina word, were all the implements of temple- 
service, all which pertained to the order and persons of the priesthood, 
venerable and holy? All these things were merely similitudes of the 
more perfect temple and priesthood of him, who is the great high-priest 
of the Christian dispensation. 

Who now entertained the particular views in respect to the Mosaic 
ritual, which the writer thus brings into comparison? To whom could 
the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews (as he constantly does) appeal, as 
being familiarly acquainted with every thing that pertained even to the 
minutest parts of the Jewish ritual, and priesthood, and sacred places, and 
utensils, and the very location of these utensils? ‘Tio whom I ask, but to 
the Palestine Jews? It must be to those, who from childhood were fa- 
miliar with all these objects, and who had been inspired by education 
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with the most profound reverence for them, and with zeal to maintain 
their importance. 

Why are not these subjects brought into view, in Paul’s letters to oth- 
er churches ? Disputes he had with the Jews; as the epistles tothe Ro- 
mans, Corinthians, Galatians, Golossians and Thessalonians, in a word, as 
all his, epistles, testify. But not about the temple ritual, and priesthood, 
and holy places, and utensils. The disputes concerned other rites of Ju- 
daism, which could be generally practised by Hebrews living in foreign 
countries ; and not those, in which only a few devotees would feel a par- 
ticular interest. 

I cannot resist the impreasion, when I read the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th 
chapters of the epistle to the Hebrews, that the appeal is made to those, 
who have an intimate knowledge of, and strong jealousy for, the honour 
of the whole Mosaic ritual there brought to view. I am fully aware, that 
pilgrims (so to speak) annually resorted from all parts of the world where 
the Jews were settled, to Jerusalem. So they do still. But how few 
must these have been, from countries more remote. The supposition 
that the great body of the church, or the whole church, addressed in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, (if these Hebrews belonged to foreign countries), 
possessed the intimate personal knowledge of the Jewish ritual, holy pla- 
ces, and utensils, which the writer evidently supposes those to possess 
whom he addresses, does, in itself considered, seein to be very improbable. 

It is rendered still more so, by some additional facts which ought to 
be here stated. In the latter part of Paul’s ministry, his disputes abroad 
about Judaism appear to have generally subsided, and he was every where 
received by the foreign churches with great cordiality and affection. It 
was only af the first planting of the churches abroad, at the period when 
the transition was to be made from Judaism to Christianity, (which was 
indeed a great transition in respect to externals), that disputes arose, and 
passions were awakened, which occasioned much trouble and anxiety 
to the apostle. More light and a better understanding of the nature of 
Christianity appeased these disputes, wherever Judaism had not the 
strong grasp which the constant practice of the ritual gave it. 

Not so iu Palestine. ‘The very last visit which the apostle made there, 
before he was sent a prisoner to Rome, occasioned a tumult among the 
zealots for the law; who even joined in persecuting him. “ Thou seest, 
brother,” said the other aposties to him, “how many thousand Jews are 
become believers, and they are all ζηλωταὶ τοῦ νόμου," zealots for the observ- 
ance of the law, Acts 21:20; the correctness of which sentiment was 
abundantly confirnied by the sequel. That zealots for the law here means 
particularly the Jews of Palestine, is evident from v. 21 which follows. 

That the Palestine Christians adhered with far greater tenacity to the 
Jewish ritual than the Jews abroad, is clearly shown moreover by the 
fact, that while the foreign Jews soon abandoned altogether the rites of 
Judaism, the zealots for the Mosaic ritual in Palestine even separated, at 
last, from the community of other Christians, rejected all the epistles of 
Paul from the canon of the New Testament, and retained in all their 
mrictness the ceremonies of the law. I refer to the sect of the Ebionites, 
(I might add, at least in many respects, the Nazarenes), the first party 
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that rent asunder the church of Christ; and which would not ΜΝ at all 
with the catholic spirit of Paul’s preaching and epistles. 

All these circumstances united have strongly impressed me with the 
idea, that the whole texture and manner of the epistle to the Hebrews 
almost of necessity imply, that those to whom it was originally addressed 
were in general habitual attendants on the services of the temple, and inti- 
mately aud personally acquainted with all its rites and ceremonies. Of 
course I must regard them as belonging to Palestine, or to its near neigh- 
bourhood. . 

In addition to these considerations, which apply generally to the epistle 
in question, there appear to be some particular references made to cir- 
cumstances, which would seem to presuppose a personal and familiar 
knowledge, on the part of those addressed, with objects in and about Je- 
_ rusalem and the temple. EE. g. when the writer says, 13: 12, “ Where- 

fore Jesus, that he might purify the people by his own blood, suffered 
without the gate,” viz. the gate through which criminals were led to exe- 
cution, this implies, that the readers were supposed to be acquainted 
with the locality of Jerusalem. And in 9: 5, after recounting the apart- 
ments and various sacred utensils of the temple, the writer says: Con- 
cerning which things tt is not necessary (οὐκ ἔστι), to speak particularly ; by 
which an appeal is tacitly made to the knowledge of his readers, 
that would seem to imply a local and personal acquaintance with the cir- 
cle of objects to which he alludes ; although 1 acknowledge this interpre- 
tation is not a necessary one. 

I freely grant that these circunnstances are not 80 peculiar and exclusive, 
that it is impossible to apply them to Jews, who resided abroad and habit- 
ually visited Jerusalem. But where was the community abroad, who as 
a body did this? And then, probability and not demonstration is what 
we seek for, in an argument of this nature. If demonstration, or what is 
equivalent to it, had been found in the epistle itself, there had not been 
such endless dispute about it. 

It is a striking fact, also, that Jews only are addressed throughout the 
epistle. Where were the churches abroad that consisted only of Jews? 
I am aware that this argument may be met by asking the question : Could 
not the writer address tha, Jewish part of a church abroad, and not the 
Gentile? The possibility of this cannot be denied. The probabiltty that 
it was so, does not, in this case, seem to be very great. For is it not 
natural to suppose, that the Gentile part of the church would have been 
more or less infected with the feelings of the Jewish part; and that some 
of them, at least, Would have also been in danger of apostasy? Could 
the writer, who shews such deep solicitude to prevent this awful catas- 
trophe, fail to have warned his Gentile brethren against their danger; 
and to have exhorted and encouraged them to persevere? If this be 
possible, we must still grant, when we consider the characteristics of the 
writer, that it is at least highly improbable. 

Nor can it be alleged, as an adequate reply to this, that the epistles to 
the Ephesians and Galatians are exclusively addressed to Gentile con- 
verts. For in regard to the first, no such urgent and fundamental ques- 
tion, as that treated of in the epistle to the Hebrews, comes under discus- 
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sion. It is probable, moreover, that by far the greater part of this church 
were Gentiles. And with respect to the epistle to the Galatians, although 
Storr has assumed as a point which admits of no question, that it is di- 
rected to Gentile converts only, yet Noesselt (as we have seen) is of opin- 
ion, that it is addressed altogether to Jewish converts, and he says that no 
one except Beausobre denies this, Opusc. Fascic. I. p. 293. Neither he 
nor Storr can establish their respective opinions, from the contents of the 
epistie. Most apparent is it, that in general converts from the heathen 
are addressed. But when the apostle says, Gal. 4: 9,“ Why should ye 
turn again to the weak and beggarly elements of the world, to which ye 
desire agatn to be in bondage,” viz. to the Jewish ritual, can he address 
only converts from the heathen? And when he says too, 5: 1, “ Be not 
again entangled in the yoke of bondage,” can he address only those who 
were formerly heathen? An appeal, then, to the epistles addressed to 
the Ephesians and Galatians, as being exclusively addressed to only one 
part of churches made up of both Jews and Gentiles, is not satisfactory 
in the case before us; for the Galatian church is plainly addressed as a 
mixed body ; and the church at Ephesus appears to have beer’ principally 
made up of Gentiles. It is not comparing par cum pari. The peculiar 
circumstances of which the epistle to the Hebrews treats, shew that a 
warning to the Gentile part of that church to whom it was sent, if such 
church were among the Gentiles and consisted in part of them, was a 
thing to all appearance of indispensable necessity. 

Here then is another circumstance which contributes to render it pro- 
bable, that some church in Palestine was addressed by the epistle to the 
Hebrews. It is possible that there may have been some churches abroad 
wholly made up of Jews; but history has given no account of any such ; 
and not only the possibility but the probabiuity of it must be shewn, be- 
fore the argument now adduced is deprived of its force. 

Again ; the persons addressed are requested to “call to mind their suf- 
ferings in former days, when they were first enlightened, and when they 
took joyfully the spoiling of their goods,” and suffered other evils from 
persecution, 10: 32, 34. This, indeed, may possbly have been true of 
other churches abroad ; but we have no historical information of perse- 
cutions abroad, in the earliest age of Christianity, which were permitted 
by the civil government to proceed so far as to destroy or confiscate 
property, and to imprison persons for any length of time. Palestine was 
the place for such occurrences, from the very first. I am aware that 
Paul went with a commission to Damascus, that he might cast Chris- 
tians into prison. But the very terms of that commission, directed him 
to bring those whom he should apprehend “bound to Jerusalem,” Acts 
9:2, Indeed it is plainly the case, that at this period the Roman magis- 
tracy every where abroad opposed persecution; for it was contrary to 
the established maxims of the Roman government, to intermeddle with 
the religion of their provinces. Often did this magistracy interfere, to 
protect Christians whom the violence of the Jews had assailed ; Acts 18: 
12—17. 19: 35—40. Acts χχι. etc. Still I have admitted it to be possi- 
ble, that such early persecution as the epistle to the Hebrews speaks of, 
may have taken place abroad; but this has not been rendered probable, 
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by the production of any historical records which testify to it. The soli- 
tary instance of Antipas at Pergamos, Rev, 2: 13, is the only one I bave 
been able to find. In all probability, he, like Stephen, was destroyed by 
the rage of a lawless mob, Of course, until more evidence ou this sub- 
ject can be produced, the argument from the passage in our epistle which 
has just been cited, adds no inconsiderable weight to the evidence in fa- 
vour of the supposition that I am endeavouring to defend. 

(3) If it can be rendered probable that Paul wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews, I should think it almost certian that it must have been written 
to Jews in Palestine ; for throughout the whole epistle, there is not onc 
word which shews the writer to have been their religious teacher. What 
church abroad could be thus addressed by Paul? For what one had not 
been either planted or nurtured by him? I do not deny the possibility of- 
there having been some one; but the evidence that there actually was, at 
the time when our epistle was written, I have not been able to find. 

And besides this, it is peculiar to the epistle to the Hebrews, that not 
one word is said which implies that their teachers were lacking in any 
thing, pertaining either to the knowledge or the duties demanded by their 
office. All is commendation. How natural is this, and easy to be ac- 
counted for, if these teachers were apostles or immediate disciples of 
Christ himself; and such were the teachers of the churches in Palestine. 
On the whole, this is a circumstance which increases the probability of 
the opinion that I am assaying to defend. 

Internal evidence, then, is not wanting, which accords with the testi- 
mony given by the inscription tothe epistle to the Hebrews. Indeed, the 
concurrence of both kinds of evidence is such, as to afford grounds of 
probability as strong as could be expected in regard to a question of this 
nature, which respects a matter so ancient and so difficult. Direct and 
positive proof, incapable of being in any way questioned or contradicted, 
can neither be required nor justly expected. But there is evidence enough, 
as it appears to me, to render the opinion of the anctent church, that the 
epistle to the Hebrews was directed to Christians in Palestine, altogether 
probable. 

Objections against this opinion, however, drawn from the epistle itself, 
have been often and strongly urged by critics of late ; and these cannot, 
with due respect to the authors of them, be passed over in silence. 

Opsection 1. ‘ Heb. 2: 3, “How shall we escape if we neglect so great 
salvation, which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was con- 
firmed unto us by them that heard him.” From this passage it appears, 
that Christ had not personally taught those to whom this epistle is ad- 
dressed ; they had only been instructed by those who heard hin, viz. the 
apostles and immediate disciples of Christ.’ 

It is remarkable that this same verse is adduced and relied on by Lard- 
ner, to support the opinion that the Hebrews of Palestine only could have 
been addressed by it; and by Storr, to prove that those could not have 
been the persons addressed. The argument is equally valid in both 
cases, i. 6. it amounts to nothing in either. For the simple statement of 
the text is, ‘How can we escape punishment, if we neglect the gospel first 
published by the Lord of glory in person, and then abundantly confirmed 
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by miracles which were wrought by the apostles and immediate disciples 
of Christ.’ 

Now this might be said to any church of that period, in any country ; 
and to any church on earth, from that period down to the present hour. 
Of course it determines nothing relative to the question, whether our 
epistie was directed to a church in or out of Palestine. 

Oss. 2. ‘ Heb. 12: 4, “ Ye have not resisted unto blood, striving against 
si,” i. 6. against injurious and unjust opposition. How could this be 
said to the church at Jerusalem, who had been called to witness the 
martyrdom of Stephen and others, and the bloody death of James; and 
who had lived in the fire of persecution, ever since its first establish- 
ment ἢ 

This argument has appeared so conclusive to many critics, that they 
have abandoned the idea of supporting the ancient opinion, that our epis- 
tle was directed to the church in Palestine. Its first appearance inclined 
me to the same conclusion. A more particular examination of it, how- 
ever, has led me to doubt altogether of its validity. 

“Call to mind,” says the writer, “your severe afflictions in former 
days, when ye were first enlightened,” 10: 32—34. That is, your former 
persecutions which were severe, ye bore with patience and cheerfulness, 
although ye suffered imprisonment and loss of property. Now indeed 
ye are tried, continues the writer, but not in the highest degree. “Ye 
have not yet resisted unto blood.” How then does the history of the 
church in Palestine comport with these sentiments? A question which 
must necessarily be investigated here. 

The first persecution was that which arose at the time of Stephen’s 
martyrdom, Acts vi. vi. This bappened probably in A. D. 37 or 38. 
During this persecution many were imprisoned, severely beaten, and sub- 
jected to various insults and outrages but there is no satisfactory evi- 
dence that any blood was shed, except that of Stephen. Paul, in giving 
an account of his former conduct, says that he persecuted Christianity 
unto death, Acts 22:4; which was in fact the case with respect to 
Stephen, and no doubt he designed to do so in respect to many others. 
But in telling us what he actually effected, jhe says, that he arrested 
Christians, beat them in the synagogues, Act 22: 4, 19, compelled them 
to blaspheme, and shut them up in prison, Acts 26:10, 11. But the 
voice of Jesus arrested him, on bis way to Damascus ; and in confessing 
his crime, he avows that he imprisoned believers and beat them in the 
synagogues. But he does not state that he was guilty of blood, except in 
the case of Stephen, Acts 22: 19, 20. As this passage contains, we have 
reason to believe, a full confession of his guilt, it may serve to explain 
the doubtful passage in Acts 26: 10, where he says when they were slain 
(ἀναιρουμένων αὐτῶν), I gave my vote against them. The plural number 
here (ἀναιρουμένων) has led many to suppose, that Paul was concerned in 
frequent murders. But any one versed in the narrations of the New 
Testament, cannot but know that the plural number is sometimes used to 
designate the occurrence of facts, in which only one person is concerned 
as the agent, i. e. where the sense of the passage requires it to be under- 
stood in the same way as the singular would be. It is thus that the 
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thieves on the cross are said to have reviled the Saviour, although only 
one of them did so, Matt. 27: 44. Mark 15: 32, comp. Luke 23: 39; thus 
that the demoniacs at Gadara are said to have been exceedingly fierce, 
when only one of them was so, Matt. 8: 28—34, comp. Mark 5: 1—18. 
Luke 8: 26—38; and thus, in other cases presented by the Scriptures,* 


* See Matt. 20: 30—34, and comp. Mark 10: 46—52. Luke 18: 35—43. See 
also Matt. 28:1. Mark 16: 1, 2, with which comp. Luke 24: 1,9, 10,and John 
20: 1,11,18. Prof. Bleek indeed, in his Review (Allg. Lit. Zeit. Erg. B. Jan. 
1830), has objected to the analogy of all the instances above produced, with the 
ἀναιρουμένων αἰτῶν in Acts 26:10. He allows that this latter phrase may well 
be understood in a general indeterminate sense, without any necessity of an 
(individually) plural meaning ; and he remarks, that the speaker must of course 
have been conscious still, in his own mind, whether one or more than one was 
really meant. But in the other cases, in the text and in the instances above cited 
in this note, of analogous usage as to the mode of expression, he thinks it is 
clear that the writers differ from each other in expression, because they differed 
in respect to actual knowledge. E.g. Matthew in 27: 44, and Mark in 15: 32, 
state that the thieves (plural) reviled the Saviour on the cross; and this, because 
they (the Evangelists) believed that both of them did so; while Luke, in 23: 
39—43, gives a particular account which shews, that probably only one of these 
malefactors was concerned in reviling Jesus. Now, not to speak at all of that 
“ guidance by the Spirit which the Saviour promised to his disciples (John 
if: 16, 17,26. 15: 26. 16: 13), or at least to his apostles, of whom Matthew was 
one, and which I know not whether Prof. Bleek admits or rejects; it would 
seem to be incredible in itself, yea utterly incredible, that Matthew did not 
know the real facts, in respect to the demeanour of the malefactors in question. 
Were there not disciples present at the crucifixion? John 19: 2—27. And 
during eo extraordinary and deeply interesting a scene, is it possible that the be- 
haviour of the thieves should not be noted by the beloved disciple of Jesus, and 
by his own mother, who remained close by the cross until the very last moments 
of Jesus’ life, John 19: 25—30. Yet this same disciple has not said a word in 
regard to the behaviour of the malefactors ; he has merely noted, that to others 
were crucified with Jesus, 19:18. Matthew, and Mark after him, on the other 
hand, have noted that Jesus was reviled by the thieves; and simply noted this, 
by using the plural number, which is eo often used in narration where the writer 
means to give only a general account without going into particulars. In exact 
accordance with this, we speak in common parlance; e.g.‘ The mob assaulted 
him,’ in case one of them, or two, or a few of them made the assault. So we 
say: ‘The French do this; the English do that;’ when only the individuals 
concerned in the executive government of France and England have done it. 
Prof. Bleek certainly has not yet to learn, that a narration intended to be general, 
and general only, may be made out by using the singular or plural number of 
verbs, just as the writer chooses, and yet there be no mistake or deception about 
it, nor any defect of knowledge in the writer. 

Why one evangelist should prefer to narrate ina general way, while another 
oes into particulars, is another question. In the present case, for example, why 
ave Matthew and Mark related in general terms, while Luke has gone into 

particulars? Why has John omitted both kinds of narration, i. e. taken no no- 
tice at all of the behaviour of the malefactors? Why has Luke inserted many 
important narrations, which the other Evangelists have omitted? And vice 
versa, why have Matthew and John done the same? i{t is easy enough to ask 
such questions ; and as easy to see, that the answer to them can never be, that 
the writers were ignorant of all facts which they have not related. This is 
utterly improbable, nay absolutely impossible. Did not John and Matthew, both 
apostles and personal attendants on the Saviour, know more about him than 
they have related? The answer to this may be found in John 2] : 20. 

It is not want of knowledge, then, that is the cause, at any rate this is not the 
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and (I may add) hy other writings also, too numerous to be here recount- 
ed. Nothing is said, in the history of the first persecution, of any Chris- 


only cause, of diversity as to matter and manner among the Evangelists. It 
depends on other causes, and must be sought for in the different views, impres- 
sions, and objects of the respective writers in regard to some particulars of their 
accounts, while they are all perfectly united in the same general object; differ- 
ent, I mean, notin the sense of being contradictory, but diverge in regard to the 
strength of impression which they made, or diverse in their appearance to the 
mind, because they were contemplated from positions that were different. 

In accordance with what is now remarked, we find the account of the de- 
moniacs (in Matt. 8: 28—34 and in the parallel passages), related in the plural 
by Matthew, and in the singular by Mark and Luke. How happens this? Not 
for want of knowledge in Matthew, who plainly was present on the occasion 
referred to, and must have known its true nature. But how conld Luke and 
Mark relate the story of only one demoniac? I answer, that probabl it is be- 
cacse one was the principal agent in the whole transaction, and was the special 
subject of the story. The occurrence is thus related generally (if I may so 
express myself) by them; while Matthew, who was present, goes into particu- 
lars, and tells us of more than one demoniac. That he ascribes fierceness to 
both, results of course from his mode of narration, (just what is every day prac- 
tised), i. ὁ. from ascribing to those associated the actions of one individual among 
them. 

The same remarks may be made on Matt. 20: 30—34, and the parallel pas- 
es; where the diversity is just the same, Matthew using the plural,and Mark 
Luke the singular. It is evident that Matthew was himself present, on this 
occasion ; comp. Matt. 20: 17. 

As to the other examples, the reader who will take the pains to compare Matt. 
28:1, 7, Β and Mark 16:1, 2,7, with Luke 23: 55, 56. 24:1,9,10; and then 
the whole with John 20: 1, 2, will see that where a certain knowledge of the 
subject, a personal knowledge in regard to Matthew and John existed, yet there 
isa diversity in the mode of narration; John relating a fact in respect to one 
only of several concerned in it; while Matthew (as also Mark and Luke) re- 
lates the same fact as if several were concerned in it. But does this necessarily 
imply want of knowledge, or contradiction? I trow not; and if not, then I may 
stil believe that the references made in the text above, and in the first part of 
this note, are relevant to the point in question, which is, whether the number (ei- 
ther plural or singular) which is employed, determines of course the particulars of 
any occurrence that is related, or even the state of the writer's consciousness 
or knowledge in regard to those particulars. And the passages referred to shew 
thas much, viz. that where the principal thing merely in regard to any event, is 
the object aimed at by a narrator, he may employ the singular or the plural, just 
which best suits his mode of narration and conception ; while, at the same time, 
others may narrate in a different manner, having a specific object in view ; and all 
this, without any impeachment of the knowledge or veracity of either narrator. 

My apology for this long note, is the great importance of the subject, and not any 
desire of o pagning Prof. Bleek, whose moderation, ability, and critical acumen 
in general, I should be far from calling in question. But when that which 
would seem substantially to atect the credit of the Evangelists, is suggested, it 
is at least deserving of serious examination. ; 

If the reader has still any doubt on the principal question, whether the plural 
is employed in a general way of narration when a specific and particular narration 
would demend the singular, lot him compare Mark 7: 17 with Matt. 15: 15; 
Matt. 14:17 and Mark 6: 38, with John 6: 8,9; Matt. 26:8and Mark 14: 4, 
with John 12: 4,5; Matt. 24: 1, with Mark 13: 1; Matt. 27: 37, with John 19: 
19; Matt. 27: 48 and Mark 4: 36, with John 19: 29. So in Luke 22 : 67, a ques- 
tion is ascribed to the multitude of the chief priests and scribes, which doubtless 
was put by one of them. In like manner the plural is used, where the nature of 
the case shews that the singular is meant, in John 11: 8. Luke 20: 21,39. 24:5 
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tians suffering martyrdom besides Stephen ; nothing in Paul’s confession 
to the Saviour, which specifies the blood that he had shed. The conclu- 
sion seems to be, then, that only the blood of Stephen was shed on this 
occasion, although doubtless Paul then meant to add to the number of 
martyrs; he gave his vote for this purpose, Acts 26:10, and abused 
Christians in various ways, such as the spite and malice of Jews suggested. 
But they were not destroyed. It must be remembered, in regard to this 
persecution, that it was limited to Jerusalem; with the exception only, 
that Paul designed to extend it to Damascus, Acts 8: 12. 26: 10. 

Saul’s conversion, however, appears to have put an end to this perse- 
cution ; for we read, after bis first visit to Jerusalem, that the churches 
in Judea, Galilee, and Samaria, were in a state of peace and prosperity, 
and were multiplied, Acts 9: 31. 

Persecution again broke out under Herod Agrippa, (about A. D. 44), 
who, to gain favour with the Jews, pretended great zeal for the law ; and 
to do them a pleasure, he undertook to harass Christians. How widely 
he extended his efforts to vex them, the sacred historian has not told us ; 
it is simply said, that he undertook κακῶσαΐ τινας τῶν ἀπὸ τῆς ἐχκλησέας, 
and that he put to death James the brother of John, and cast Peter into 
prison, Acts 12: 1,3. It is very probable, since Herod lived a part of his 
time at Cesarea, that he may have extended his vexations to the churches 
there, in order to increase his popularity in that city, which was the cap- 
ital of his kingdom. Be this as it may, we read of only one death on this 
occasion ; James he destroyed, ἀνεῖλε ; but others, ἐκάκωσε. 

Herod died a short time after this, at Cesarea, smitten by a divine hand 
on account of his having impiously received praise as a God. With his 
death the persecution ceased; for the Roman procurators who followed, 
allowed of no open persecution. It was not until the departure of Festus, 
and before the arrival of his successor Albinus, (nineteen or twenty years 
after the persecution of Herod), that the Jews were again engaged in any 
open or violent outrages against Christians. James the younger, and 
some others with him, were then destroyed by Ananus the high priest. 
But this act of violence was disapproved by the considerate and sober 
part of the Jews; and Ananus himself was thrust out of office, by the in- 
terference of the succeeding Roman governor, on account of this act of 
cruelty, Josephus Antiq. XX. These are all the persecutions unto blood, 
in Palestine and before the destruction of Jerusalem, of which we have 
any historical information. The last of these probably occurred, after the 
epistle to the Hebrews was written. Vexation proceeding from personal 
insult, contumely, excommunications, malice and blind fiery zeal, on the 
part of the unbelieving Jews, no doubt, the Christians in Palestine suffer- 
ed very frequently, during the period before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
But restraint of personal liberty and destruction of property or of life, 
were not permitted by a Roman government, while the civil administra- 
tion of Judea was actually in their hands. 
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(εἶπον). Matt. 15: 1,12. These instances are, indeed, more directly to the point 
of illustrating the plural form of expression in Acts 26:10, than those cited 
above ; and I am thankful for the remark of Prof. Bleek, which has occasioned 
me to seek for and to produce them. I trust the’ relevancy of these examples to 
the case in Acts 26: 10, will not be called in question. 
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Compare now these facts, (which I have not seen fully developed by 
any of the critics who have written on our epistle), with the passage 
which is at present under consideration. Our epistle is directed to Chris- 
uans as a body, and not to the teachers or officers of the churches ; for 
these are separately spoken of, Heb. 13:7, 17, and a salutation is sent 
to them Heb. 13: 24, as not being a direct party to the epistle, but a sepa- 
rate class of persons. The investigation which we have instituted shows 
that only teachers, and not private Christians, had suffered martyrdom in 
Judea. An epistle to private Christians in Palestine, then, and not ad- 
dreased to their teachers, might say, and might truly say, “Ye have not 
yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin ;” although some of their 
teachera had suffered martyrdom. 

Eichborn, denying that our epistle was written to a church in Palestine, 
asks, as though it were incapable of contradiction, “ Did not blood often 
flow at Jerusalem, and (since this was the metropolis of the country) in 
Palestine at large?” And then he concludes it to be impossible, that our 
epistle should say to Hebrew Christians in Palestine, “Ye have not re- 
sisted unto blood.” But had he minutely investigated the history of these 
persecutions, he might have spared his conclusion, and refrained from the 
assurance with which it is stated. If however we should admit all that 
is contended for, viz. that in the persecution of the time of Stephen, and 
under Herod Agrippa, many private Christians were destroyed; even 
then, the passage of the epistle which we are considering, offers no for- 
midable difficulty. Plainly the principles of interpretation demand no 
more, than that what is said, in the verse under consideration, should 
have respect to the generations of Christians then living, and the perse- 
cution then ‘pending when the epistle was written. One generation of 
Christians, who were adults, or in advanced life when they were convert- 
ed, (which might bave been on or near the day of Pentecost), must have 
necessarily passed off the stage, in a period of about thirty years. But 
many of the generation now addressed may have been Christians, and 
probably were so, at the time when Herod persecuted the church ; which 
accords well with what our epistle says, “Remember former days, when, 
soon after your conversion, ye endured a great fight of afflictions,” 10: 32 
—H, But after that, when Herod was dead, there was a remission of se- 
veriiies. Now again, the violence of the Jews had begun to shew itself’; 
but the Roman government overawed it, so as to restrain it from shedding 
blood. Such a state of things agrees well with the language of our epis- 
tle. Ye have not, i. 6. in your present struggle, resisted unto blood. This 
expression has not necessarily any respect to preceding times of persecu- 
tion, but only to that which was then pending. In this way the laws of 
exegesis are satisfied. But if not, if the expression must be referred to 
pest times, it is, as we have already seen, capable of historical vindication, 
when applied tothe Hebrews. Private persons had not resisted unto blood. 

My apology for dwelling so long on this subject, is the interesting facts 
in the history of the church with which it is connected, and the basty 
conclusions or imperfect investigations respecting it, which I have found in 
all the writers whom I have had opportunity to consult. Even Schroeckh, 
in his great work on Ecclesiastical History, has omitted any detail- 
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ed account of the primitive persecutions, and has given us nothing which 
is adapted to satisfy a particular inquirer. 

Oxy. 3. ‘ Heb. 13: 24, They of Haly salute you. What did the church 
in Italy know of the church in Palestine, that they should send salutations 
to them ? Or if, as most critics have averred, they of Realy means Priscilla 
and Aquila, how should the church of Palestine know any thing of these 
private Jews, who had only travelled from Rome to Corinth, from Corinth 
to Ephesus, and thence back again to Rome ?” 

In regard to the first part of this objection, it is sufficient to ask, How 
could Peter send a salutation from the church at Babylon, 1 Peter 5: 13, 
to the churches in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia? 1 
Peter 1:1. How could Paul, writing to the Corinthians from Epbesus, 
say: The churches of Asia salute you? 1 Cor. 16:19. Was then the 
church at Babylon personally acquainted with all those churches in Asia, 
to whom their salutation is sent by Peter ? Or were the churches of Asia 
personally acquainted with the Corinthians? Neither the one, nor the 
other. Neither was necessary; for what is more common than saluta- 
tions, sent by a mutual friend, from some persons to others whom they 
have never seen ? Cyber dere he 

But farther ; had they of Raly never heard of the church in Palestine ? 
And might they not sympathize with them in their trials and dangers, and 
send them an affectionate expression of their regard in a salutation ? Such 
objections cannot surely help to support the cause, in aid of which they 
are adduced. 

As to Aquila and Priscilla, (if the οὗ ἀπὸ τὴς Iraddag means them, which 
is very improbable), a sympathy in them, as ‘Jews, for their Christian 
brethren in Palestine, is surely not a matter of wonder. And an expres- 
sion of this in a salutation, is as little so. 

Oss. 4. ‘The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews has in various places 
eulogized them for the charity which they had so cheerfully manifested, 
and continued to manifest, on various occasions, Heb. 6: 10; in particu- 
jar for their compassion towards those who were in bonds, i. 6. imprison- 
ed, 10: 32, seq. He exhorts them also to continue their benefactions of 
this nature, by a liberal hospitality, Heb. 13: 1, 2,16. How could such 
things be addressed to the church in Palestine; and how could they be 
praised for contributions to others, when they were so poor from the first, 
that they had even been assisted by the contributions of churches from 
ebroad ?’ 

But this argument fails of producing conviction, because it is built on 
an interpretation of the epistle which is not admissible, and on an assump- 
tion of facts altogether improbable and unsupported. The writer tells 
them, that God will not forget their labour of love, in that they have min- 
istered to the saints and do still minister, 6: 10; that they have had com- 
passion on those who were in bonds, 10: 34; that they must not forget to 
entertain strangers, 13: 2; and that God is well pleased with their sacrifi- 
ces of hospitality (xotvwviac), 13: 16. Here is nothing said, or even inti- 
mated, of making contributions for churches abroad. They are com- 
mended for being liberal to the saints, who were in need or in prison ; 
and they are exhorted to continue their hospitality to strangers, i. e. to re- 
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ceive with liberality and kindness brethren that were strangers from 
abroad (probably preachers), who visited them. Who can doubt that a 
characteristic so peculiarly exhibited by Christians in general of the prim- 
itive age, was manifested by the churches in Palestine; a country which 
80 many strangers Visited ἢ 

But when it is said, that the church in Palestine was supported by con- 
tributions from abroad, why should this be predicated, as it is by many 
crities, of all the Christian churches in Palestine? There is no support 
for this opimion to be derived from history. When the famine occurred 
in the time of Claudius, Acts 11 : 27—J30, a collection was made at Anti- 
och, and sent to Judea; which appears, however, to have been distribut- 
ed at Jerusalem, Acts 12:25. In respect to all the other collections 
mentioned in Paul’s epistles, Jerusalem is evidently the place for which 
they are destined. See Rom. 15: 25—31. 1 Cor. 16: 1—3. 2 Cor. 
Vil. Ix. sig ἁγίους ; comp. 1 Cor. 16: 1—3. Gal. 2: 1—10. If now we 
consider the circumstances of the church at Jerusalem, this will not ex- 
cite any surprise. For first, in this metropolis Jewish zeal was more dis- 
played than elsewhere, and Christians here were, of course, peculiarly 
exposed to persecution and want. Secondly, the multitude of Christian 
Jews, who still resorted to the temple in order to pay their services there, 
and who would naturally consort with the Christians at Jerusalem, ren- 
dered necessary the charity of the churches abroad in order that the 
Christians of the Jewish metropolis might support their hospitality. But 
as to other churches in Palestine, we know nothing of their poverty. We 
know that many Christians in that country had possessions, and sold them 
in order to put the avails into the public treasury of the church, soon af- 
ter the day of Pentecost, Acts 2: 44, 45. Indeed it is beyond all bounds 
of probability to suppose that, of the many thousand Jews in Palestine 
who had become Christians, all were poor and in need of foreign charity. 
Poverty of this nature was not very common among the Jews, who were 
always an active and industrious nation. Above all, the supposition that 
the Hebrew Christians were unable to perform the common rites of hos- 
pitality, and to aid in any way such as were thrown into prison, or to fur- 
nish them with aliment, is destitute of every degree of probability ; and 
therefore it can form no solid objection to the idea, that the epistle to the 
Hebrews was addressed to some church or churches in Palestine. Why 
is it necessary to suppose that the church at Jerusalem, and that exrclusive- 
ly, was addreased ἢ ; 

Moreover, the very objection itself affords an argument for the position 
which it is designed to oppose. In what country were the prisoners to 
whom compassion had been shewn? Prisoners they were, evidently, on 
account of their Christian faith. We have seen that neither liberty nor 
life waa, at this period, in jeopardy abroad on account of religion, because — 
of the restraint over the Jews exercised by the Roman government. We 
have no history that proves such jeopardy to have been matter of fact. 
The mere temporary imprisonment of Paul and Silas, on charge of sedi- 
tion, and as preparatory to trial (Acts xv1), proves nothing to the purpose. 
Accounts of other imprisonments besides this, out of Palestine, cannot be 
shewn in the history of the primitive church, at least within the Roman 
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provinces abroad. Palestine was the only place where Christians were 
imprisoned. Even when Paul went to Damascus, he expected to bring 
his prisoners to Jerusalem, Acts 9:2. Palestine then was the place, 
where compassion to Christian prisoners was needed, and where it was 
to be shewn; and there, as it seems to me, it was exhibited by those 
whom the epistle to the Hebrews addresses. 

Oss. 5. ‘Heb. 13: 23. “Know ye that our brother Timothy is set af 
liberty, ἀπολελυμένον, with whom, if he come soon, I will pay you a visit.” 
How could the church in Palestine know any thing of Timothy, who was 
never there ; and what particular concern can they be supposed to have 
had with a visit of Timothy to them ἢ᾽ ) 

But, first, it is altogether probable that Timothy was with Paul at Jeru- 
salem, during his last visit there, before his imprisonment. It is certain 
from Acts 20: 4, that Timothy set out with him and several others, from 
Troas, to go to Jerusalem ; and equally certain, that although the history 
of Paul’s voyage to Palestine, at that time, is traced with a minuteness 
that is unusual, not a word is mentioned of Timothy’s being left behind, 
or being separated for any time from him ; although it is the custom of 
Luke to mention such a fact, whenever it occurs; e. g. Acts 19: 22. 17: 
14, 20: 5, 13,14. Indeed it is altogether against probability, that Timothy 
would have separated from Paul on this occasion; for it was announced 
to Paul, on his way, that bonds and imprisonment awaited him at Jerusa- 
lem, Acts 21:4. 20:23; not to mention the desire which Timothy, 
who had been educated as a Jewish proselyte, must have had to see Je- 
rusalem and the interesting objects which it presented. 

The sequel of this journey was, that Paul was kept two years as a pris~ 
oner at Cesarea ; with full liberty of access, however, to all his friends 
and acquaintance. Isa there any probability that Timothy, who was so 
ardently attached to Paul as to have followed him every where, from the 
very first of his acquaintance, with him, would have immediately deserted 
him ; or even if he was then abroad, that he would not have come to aid 
his necessities? So far then as the objection is built on Timothy’s igno- 
rance of the Jews in Palestine, or theirs of him, it appears altogether im- 
probable. 

Besides, even supposing Timothy had not been personally there, did 
not the churches there know that he was a favourite companion and help- 
er of Paul? And was he not commended to the Jews, by the fact that 
after he became a Christian, he had submitted to the rite of circumcision 
on their account? If Paul wrote the epistle in question, or any other per- 
son immediately connected with Timothy, he might very naturally give 
the churches in Palestine, and especially the church at Cesarea, informa- 
tion that he was sent away (ἀπολελυμένον) or set at liberty, and that when 
he should retarn, he would pay them a visit in his company. 

Oss. 6. ‘ But how could Paul pray to be restored to the churches in 
Palestine ? Hebrews 13: 19. He had just been sent to Rome as a prison- 
er, by the persecuting spirit of the Jews of Palestine ; how could he ex- 
pect or wish to return thither again 3) 

This objection is built on the supposition, that Paul was the author of 
our epistle. Conceding this point then, for the sake of argument, it may 
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be asked, in reply, If Paul had been at Rome, and was dismissed there by 
the emperor himself, on an appeal to him personally as judge in respect 
to the Jews, might not the apostle well expect that the Jews would in fu- 
ture be overawed, and not venture to attack him again on account of his 
religion? Besides, it was only at Jerusalem, that he was exposed to dan- 
gerous persecution. At Cesarea, he remained a kind of prisoner at large, 
without any tumult or excitement, for two whole years. Might he not 
desire to be restored to the brethren there, who had treated him in a 
friendly manner, and administered to his necessities while he was among 
them as a prisoner? Besides, Paul was not a man to be deterred from a 
desire to go, or from actually going, to any place where he thought it his 
daty to go, by any prospect of persecution or of sufferings ; as his history 
abundantly testifies. , 

Oss, 7. ‘The Ebionites, a sect made up of Palestine Jews, appear to 
have known nothing of the epistle to the Hebrews. How could this be, 
if it had been directed to any of the churches in Palestine 3 

If Paul was the author of this epistle, then it is very easy to answer 
this objection ; for the Ebionites rejected all the epistles of Paul from their 
eanon, (as Eusebius expressly testifies), because Paul every where appears 
in them, wherever occasion demands it, in opposition to a Judaizing spir- 
it They, on the other hand, separated from other Christians, out of 
zeal for the rites of the Jewish law. Nay, the manner in which Eusebi- 
us mentions this fact, seems to imply that the Ebionites were acquainted 
with the epistle to the Hebrews, and rejected it, together with Paul’s ac- 
knowledged epistles; for Eusebius reckoned this epistle to be certainly 
one of Paul’s; and he mentions the rejection of Paul’s epistles by these 
sectarians, in a manner which seems to imply, that the whole of these epis- 
tlea, ae reckoned by himself, were rejected by them.* 

To the same purpose Irenseus testifies, Advers. Haeres. I. 26, “ Apos- 
tolum Paulum [Ebionitae] recusant, apostatam eum legis dicentes.” 

Moreover, if some other person, and not Paul, had been the author of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, the sentiments which it contains respecting the 
Jewish ritual, would have occasioned its rejection from the canon of the 
Ebionites. That they did not retain it, then, as part of their New Testa- 
ment Scriptures, is no argument against its having been directed to the 
charch in Palestine. 

Ozgs. 8. ‘ But if the epistle to the Hebrews was directed to the church 
in Palestine, why was it not written in the dialect of that country, instead 
of the Greek language ? Is it not improbable, that any writer would ad- 
dress in Greek, Jews who spoke the Hebrew language ?” 


* Eusebius (Hist. Ecc. 111. 27) says, that the Ebtonites rejected atu Paul's epis- 
tles, because they believed him to be an apostate from the law, οὗτοι δὲ τοῦ μὲν 
ἀποστόλου πάσας τὰς ἐπιστολὰς ἀρνητέας ἡγοῦντο εἶναε δεῖν, ἀποστάτην amoxad— 
οὔγτες αὐτὸν τοῦ νόμου. Now as in Lib. 111. 25 of the same author, the epistle 
to the Hebrews is implicitly reckoned as one of Paul’s epistles, and clearly as 
one of the books of Scripture which are ὁμολογούμενοι, (comp. Lib. 111. 25 and. 111. 
3), it “pears that Eusebius means to say, that the Ebionites rejected the epistle 
tothe Hebrews; for he undoubtedly held this to be one of Paul's. Of course, 
he supposes the Ebionites to have been acquainted with it, or to have had oppor- 
tunity of being acquainted with it. 
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There are critics, both of ancient and modern times, who maintain that 
the original epistle was in Hebrew ; believing, as Jerome says, that the au- 
thor ut Hebraeus, Hebraeis Hebraicée scripsit. But as 1am not persuaded 
of the correctness of this opinion, I will not advance it here, as a reply to 
the objection which we are now considering. 

It is well known, and abundantly evident from the writings of the New 
Testament, that the Greek language was generally understood more or 
less over all hither Asia. The conquests of Alexander and the govern- 
ments established by him, had made Greek the language of courts, of lit- 
erature, and of all well informed people. In the larger and more com- 
mercial towns, this knowledge extended in some measure to the common 
people, as well as to those of a more elevated rank.* 

The Greek votaries, who went up to Jerusalem every year to perform 
their religious services there, must have rendered the Greek language 
somewhat current in the metropolis. It was the language by which all 
the inhabitants of western Asia, when they met as strangers, held inter- 
tercourse with one another. If the epistle to the Hebrews, then, was 
written in Greek, and directed to the church at Jerusalem, it might have 
been understood by them. 

But if the epistle to the Hebrews was directed to Cesarea, there is still 
more reason to suppose it would have been easily understood there. In 
that city, there were a great multitude of Greeks, even a majority of its 
inhabitants, Joseph. Bell. Jud. III. 14. p. 854. edit. Colon., πλέον ὑφ᾽ “EA- 
λήνων ἐποικουμένην. The Jews who lived there were, in general, men de- 
voted to commerce, or to concerns of a public nature, and must have 
well understood the Greek language. No serious difficulty, then, lies in 
the way of supposing that this epistle was sent to some part of Palestine, 
and that it was intelligible there, although written in the Greek language. 

On the other hand, is it not apparent that the author of our epistle de- 
signed it should be encyclical, s0 that Jews far and near might ultimately 
peruse it, in order that they might become weaned from their attachment 
to the Levitical rites, and substitute Christianity in the place of the Mosa- 
ic religion? Such a design would have been in some measure defeated 
by writing it in Hebrew ; for Greek was by far the most general language. 

Taking all these facts into view, that it was written in Greek does not 
appear to constitute any solid objection to its having been directed to some 
part of Palestine. 

Prof. Bleek, in his Review before cited, chooses to account for the 
epistle being written in Greek, by suggesting the probability, that ‘the 
writer was not acquainted with the Hebrew language as then spoken ? 
a supposition, he intimates, which is the more probable, inasmuch as the 
quotations from the Old Testament in the epistle to the Hebrews, shew 
that the writer was not acquainted with the Scriptural Hebrew. The 
manifestly frequent Hebraisme of the epistle, however, (see § 32), are 
against both of these suppositions. The internal evidence, that the epis- 


* See this subject illustrated, in a very able and satisfactory manner, by Hug, 
Einleit. in das N. Test. Theil 11. § 10, a translation of which is given in the 
Biblical Repository, Vol. I. No. 3. 
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Ue comes from the hand of ἃ Hebrew, seems to be as convincing, on the 
whole, as it is in regard to the other New Testament books. I am aware 
how often the contrary has been asserted; but when has it been proved? 
{ have actually produced the Hebraisms of the epistles, and those who do 
but repeat over the assertion of Origen, that “the epistle is better Greek, 
[Ελληνικωτέρα) than Paul’s,” are bound either to shew that these are not 
Hebraisms, or to concede that it was possible for Origen to make a mis- 
take in a matter of taste and style; in respect to either of which, I have 
yet to learn, that he can be accounted a skilful arbiter. 

Oss. 9. ‘ How could this epistle have been directed to Palestine, when the 
ground of argument in it, in several places, is furnished by the Septuagint 
version, and not by the Hebrew Scriptures? How could Jews in Palestine 
be convinced, by an appeal of this nature ?’ 

But who does not know, that the Palestine Jews of that day regarded 
the Septuagint version as being of divine authority? Josephus gives full 
credit to the account of Aristeas, respecting the miraculous manner in 
which this version was made ; as may be seen in his Antiq. XII. 2. edit. 
Colon. There could be no danger that the ‘Jews of Palestine would ob- 
Ject to such an appeal, or to such a mode of argument. 


ReEswutt. 


I have now examined all the objections against the opinion that the 
epistle to the Hebrews was directed to Palestine, with which I have met, 
and which seem to be of sufficient magnitude to deserve attention. I am 
anable to perceive that they are very weighty; and surely they come 
quite short of being conclusive. On the other hand, the positive proof, I 
acknowledge, is only of a circumstantial nature, and falls short of the 
weight which direct and unequivocal testimony in the epistle itself would 

But uniting the whole of it together ; considering the intimate 
knowledge of Jewish rites, the strong attachment to their ritual, and the 
special danger of defection from Christianity in consequence of it, which 
the whole texture of the epistle necessarily supposes; and combining 
these things with the other circumstances above discussed ; I cannot re- 
sist the impression, that the universal opinion of the ancient church re- 
specting the persons to whom our epistle was addressed, was well found- 
ed, being built upon early tradition and the contents of the epistle; and 
that the doubts and difficulties thrown in the way, by modern and recent 
critics, are not of sufficient importance to justify us in relinquishing the 
belief, that Palestine Christians were addressed by the epistle to the He- 
brews. Thousands of facts, pertaining to criticism and to history, are be- 
lieved and treated as realities, which have less support than the opinion 
that has now been examined. 

There remains but one question more, relative to the original destina- 
tion of this epistle, concerning which inquiry is now to be made. 


had 
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§ 11. Was it directed to aut the churches in Palestine, or only to one? And 
if only to one, was this the church at Jerusalem, or ut some other place 3 


This question cannot be answered, as is sufficiently evident from what 
has been already said, by adducing any direct testimony concerning it. 
Probability made out from circumstantial evidence, is all, at the most, 
which criticism can achieve. Perhaps it may fail even in respect to this. 

While engaged in the investigations necessary to complete the views 
above presented, it often occurred to me as possible, that the epistie to 
the Hebrews might have been originally directed to the church at Cesa- 
. rea. Perhaps I may venture to say, that there are at least some specious 
grounds of probability, that this was the case. ‘The reasons of this opinion 
I will now briefly state. 

Cesarea (Καισάρεια παράλιος, Cesarea by the sea) was built by Herod 
the Great in a most splendid manner, and named by him in honour of the 
Roman emperor Augustus. Previously to this, it was an insignificant 
village called Στράτωνος πύργος, the tower of Strato. Although it lay out 
of the district of Judea, (as anciently defined by the Jews), and within 
the borders of Phenicia, yet it was within the Roman procuratorship of 
Judea, and was the capital of the Roman prefects or procurators. Jo- 
sephus calls it “the greatest city of Judea,” and says, (as has been already 
mentioned), that the majority of the inhabitants were Greeks, Bell. Jud. 111. 
14. p. 854. edit. Colon. 

Here Cornelius, the first convert to the Christian faith from the Gentiles, 
was stationed. On the occasion of his conversion a church was gathered 
here, and the miraculous gifts of the Spirit imparted to it, Acts 10 : 44—48. 
This was the earliest church that was gathered out of the ancient limits of 
Judea. 

Paul had repeated opportunities for acquaintance with Christians here. 
After his first journey to Jerusalem, he returned to Tarsus through Cesa- 
rea, Acts 9: 30. After preaching at Corinth, and on going to revisit the 
churches in Asia, Paul landed here, Acts 18:22. On his fourth visit to 
Palestine, he lodged here at the house of Philip the Evangelist, one of the 
seven deacons named in Acts vir. Here he abode many days, ἡμέρας 
πλείους, Acts 21: 8—10. Here, at the time just mentioned, when Agabus 
had predicted that in case Paul went to Jerusalem he would be bound as 
a culprit there and delivered up to the heathen tribunals, the men of the 
place (οὗ ἐντόπιοι), as well as his own travelling companions, besought 
a et tears and strong entreaties to refrain from going thither, Acts 

1: 12, 13. 

When, after this, he had been up to Jerusalem, and was sent away un- 
der a guard of Roman soldiers, he was brought again to Cesarea. There 
he remained two whole years, a kind of prisoner at large, none of his 
friends being forbidden to approach or assist him, Acts 24: 23, 27. 

At Cesarea dwelt a rich and powerful body of Jews. In the time of 
Felix, these Cesarean Jews, boasting of their riches and of Herod as the 
founder of the city, treated with contempt the Syrian part of the popula- 
tion. This raised a tumult, and at last occasioned mutual assaults, in 
which the Syrians were worsted. Felix was obliged to check the over- 
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bearmg power of the Jewish party, by commissioning the Roman sol- 
diery to kill and plunder them, Antiq. Jud. XX. 6. p. 695, edit. Colon. 

It appears also, that the Jews here were strong zealots for the temple 
worship. Herod Agrippa, while king of Judea, very probably in order to 
ingratiate himself with the rich men of this his capital, as well as with 
those of Jerusalem, pretended a very strong zeal for Judaism. This he 
exhibited by causing James the brother of Jobn to be slain with the 
sword, by imprisoning Peter, and by vexing others of the church, Acts 
12: 1 seq. Now considering that Cesarea was his capital, and that to 
ingratiate himself with the Jews there, who were rich and powerful, 
would be a great object for a prince so wholly devoted as he was to the 
interests of ambition ; is it probable that his vexations of the church were 
limited to Jerusalem ? 

Let us now put all these facts together, and compare them with the 
contents of our epistle, on the supposition that Paul wrote it. From the 
epistle to the Hebrews it no where appears, that the writer was the first 
teacher of the church whom he addresses; but the contrary is plainly 
implied. Now history tells us, that Peter planted the church at Cesarea, 
aod not Paul, Acts x. The teachers of the church addressed in the epis- 
Ue to the Hebrews, are applauded without any exception as to their doc- 
trine or behaviour; and so this might well be, for the first teachers at 
Cesarea were apostles and primitive evangelists. Philip the evangelist 
was stationed there, when Paul made his last visit to Jerusalem, Acts 
21: 8 seq. ; and this Philip had four daughters who were prophetesses, 
i. 6. teachers of the Christian religion. Does not this shew a flourishing 
state of the church there? The persons to whom the epistle to the He- 
brews is addressed, had often bestowed charity to relieve the necessities 
of Christians, and particularly of those who were imprisoned, Heb. 10: 
34. 6: 10. How aptly this fits the circumstances of Paul among the 
Cesareans, it is easy to perceive. He was a prisoner among them for 
the spece of two years. Well might he say, “Ye had compassion τοῖς 
dea pois pov, on my bonds,” as the common text reads; or (which comes 
after all to the same thing) τοῖς δεσμέοις, on the imprisoned. It was Paul’s 
gratitude for this, which probably led bim to speak of it repeatedly ; and 
80 it stands in the epistle to the Hebrews. The eulogy which the writer 
of that epistle bestows on those whom he addresses, certainly becomes 
Very significant, on supposition that it was written by Paul under such 
circumstances. | . 

The Hebrews addressed in our epistle had been early made converts 
to Christianity, 5:12. 10:32. The church at Cesarea was the first 
gathered out of the ancient limits of Judea. Its first converts, indeed, 
were Gentile proselytes, Acts x.; but it cannot with any probability be 
supposed, flourishing as it was when Paul paid his last visit to it before 
his imprisonment (Acts 21 : 8 seq.), that there were no Jews who belong- 
ed to it; for Cesarea contained (as we have seen) a large number of He- 
brew residents. Herod Agrippa persecuted the church in A. Ὁ. 44, 
which was some twenty years before the epistle to the Hebrews was writ- 
ten; and Cesarea was Herod’s capitol. May not the Christians in it 
have suffered at that time? The Hebrews mentioned in our epistle, had 
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lost their property in some early persecution, and had been imprisoned, 
10: 32 seq.; and the persecuting Herod who had the power of life and 
death, had also the power of confiscation and imprisonment; for be was 
made a sovereign by the Roman emperor. Under him the church at 
Cesarea may have experienced, and very probably did experience, such 
vexations. Certainly the church at Jerusalem experienced them at this 
time, Acts 12: 1 seq. 

The epistle to the Hebrews presents images drawn from the Grecian 
games and public shows, 10: 32. 12:1seq. At Cesarea, Herod the 
Great had instituted all the Grecian games, and built a splendid theatre ; 
so that such allusions would be very forcible and pertinent, if addressed 
to those who lived there. The writer of our epistle mentions Timothy to 
the church whom he addresses, as his special friend, and ane in whom 
they would feel a deep interest ; and as Timothy, it cannot well be doubt- 
ed, was at Cesarea with Paul more or less of the time that he was a pris- 
oner there for two years, the church at that place must have been well 
acquainted with him. Paul requests their prayers, that he himself may 
be restored to them, 13: 19; and the frequent visits which he had made 
the Cesareans, the strong attachment they had manifested to him, and the 
long residence he had made among them, correspond well with a re- 
quest so plainly founded in their affectionate regard for him, and in his 
for them. 

Again; Cesarea was only two days’ journey from Jerusalem, and the 
Jews there were zealots for the traditions of their fathers. Resistance 
to the Roman power, which finally brought on the destruction of the 
Jewish commonwealth, first began here, from the wounded spirit of Jew- 
ish pride and national feeling. ‘These facts render it probable, that the 
Jews there had a full and intimate acquaintance with all the Mosaic ritual ; 
and that the Christian Jews must, from the power, wealth, and overbear- 
ing spirit of the others, have been hard pressed, (by persecution on the 
one hand, and the imposing pomp of the temple service on the other), to 
make defection from the Christian religion. Finally, as the majority of 
the inhabitants here were Greeks, and of course the current language in 
this splendid capital was Greek, this may account for it, that our epistle 
was written in Greek instead of the Palestine dialect. From this place 
it could not fail to be circulated abroad ; as there must have been comers 
and goers to and from this place, from all parts of Palestine. For Paul 
to subscribe his name to the epistle was not necessary, in case he sent it 
by a friend, as doubtless he must have done ; and besides this, the circum- 
stances mentioned in it, of being restored to them, and of coming to them 
with Timothy, would be sufficient of themselves to disclose the author to 
the Cesarean Christians. And designed, as the letter in all probability 
was, to be a circular among the Jews, they who were abroad, reading it 
without the name of the author, would not so readily have those preju- 
dices awakened, which had lately shewn themselves to be very violent 
among the Jews who were zealous for the honor of the Mosaic law, 
whenever Paul had made his appearance among them. 

I grant, at once, that all this is supposition. But in the absence of all 
positive testimony, if a supposition can be presented, which contains 
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nothing improbable in itself, and explains‘a variety of characteristic pas- 
sages in our epistle, and accords well with the facts which history has 
recorded, may it not be regarded, at least, as presenting a probability, un- 
ul the fallacy of it be exposed, or a more probable one be advanced ? 

The points of coincidence just recited, forced themselves upon me un- 
sought and unexpected, in the course of my investigation. They are not 
offered from the love of novelty, nor with any overweening confidence as 
to the approbation which others may give them. ι 

Bat while I thus present what may be said in favour of Cesarea, as 
the place to which our epistle was directed ; I must not endeavour to 
conceal from my readers, that there are serious difficulties in the way of 
the supposition in question. As I have no favourite theory to support, in 
respect to this matter, I shall suggest them fully, and without hesitation. 

One objection te the view here given seems to be, that the church at 
Cesarea, in the time of Origen and Eusebius, (both of whom lived there), 
do not appear to have retained a tradition that our epistle was directed to 
them. At least, neither of these fathers, 80 far as I know, make mention 
ef such a tradition; which they probably might have done, had it existed 
im their umes. Still, if our epistle was designed to be a ctrcwar, and for 
that reason, a direction to any particular church was omitted in it, the 
Cesarean church, if they were the first who received it, might not have 
considered it appropriately theirs, in the same manner as the Corinthians, 
Galatians, and others, did the letters addressed tothem. 

Another objection to the idea that our epistle was directed to the church 
at Cesarean, may be drawn from the probability, that the church there 
must have consisted in part of Gentiles ; especially as Greeks constituted 
a majority of the population of that city. What was really fact, however, 
in regard to this, at the time when the epistle was written, we have no 
historical means of ascertaining. It is certainly a very possible case, that, 
at the time when the epistle to the Hebrews was written, the church at 
Cesarea might have been principally made up of Jews; or at least have 
contained a majority of members, who were Hebrews. Or there may 
bave been more than one church at Cesarea, (a thing not improbable) ; 
and the Jews there, who were such uncommon zealots for the law, might 
have established a religious community of their own, separate from that 
of the Gentile Christians, whom the former would regard with an eye of 
jealousy, if not of distrust. But independently of all this, one may easily 
suppose, that if the author of our epistle designed it for the good of the 
Hebrews in general, he would have written just in the manner which he 
has adopted, whether the church whom he addressed contained some 
Gentiles or not. 

It is another circumstance, moreover, which seems to make against the 
supposition in question, that our epistle takes no notice of any relation of 
the Jews to the Gentiles, in the church of Christ ; and does not enter into 
a discussion of matters usually disputed between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. And to this we must add, that the liberal spirit of the Cesa- 
rean Christians towards Paul while a prisoner there, and at other times, 
renders it somewhat difficult to suppose that they had become such zeal- 
ous Judaizers, as our epistle seems to imply that those were to whom it is 
addressed. 
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Upon the whole it is a plain case, that confident and positive assertions 
in favour of the point in question, cannot be made with propriety. The 
most which I would say here is, that some reasons apparently specious, 
seem to offer themselves in favour of the supposition, that our epistle was 
originally sent to the church at Cesarea. At the same time, other con- 
siderations seem to make against this view of the subject. 

Nothing certain, then, can be determined, as to the particular place. 
To the churches in general in Palestine, the epistle could not have been 
first sent, inasmuch as it has so many local and personal implications in it. 
To Jerusalem it may have been directed. Such was the opinion of the 
ancients in general, and this is the opinion which Bleek has recently de- 
fended. Difficulties may be raised against this; especially if Paul be 
considered as the author of our epistle. Yet none of them are invinci- 
ble. It might well be questioned, also, whether a church at Jerusalem, 
the metropolis of all proselytes as well as Jews, would be as likely to be 
purely Jewish, as one in some other part of Palestine; see Acts 7: 1. 
After all, then, we must perhaps leave the epistle, as the writer has left it, 
without a particular address ; and content ourselyes with saying, ‘We do 
not know.” A salutary lesson for critics to learn, now and then, and one 
which they would do well to learn oftener than they yet have done. 


§ 12, Antiquity and canonical authority of the epistle. 


Its antiquily may be established by evidence internal and external. 
The allusions made to the temple service in the epistle itself, necessarily 
imply that this service was then performed when the letter was written ; 
e. g- Heb. 9: 9, “ Which [former tabernacle with its gervices] was a signi- 
ficant emblem in respect to the present time ; in which gifts and sacrifices 
are offered, that cannot render tranquil the conscience of him who per- 
forms this service.” Again, in chap. 8: 4, 5, the writer says, “For if he 
[Jesus] had performed his service on earth, then he could not be a priest ; 
seeing there are priests, who, according to the prescription of the law, per- 
Jorm their service in a tabernacle which is merely a copy of the heavenly 
one.” Both of these passages clearly imply that the temple rites were 
then performed, at the time when the writer composed our epistle. 

Now as the whole temple service ceased with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem io A. D. 70, it is clear that our epistle must have been written be- 
fore that period ; and consequently it belongs to the apostolic age. 

Another argument also in proof of this is, that the particular views 
which the epistle throughout gives of temptation to apostasy, are evident- 
ly grounded on the then existing rites of the Jewish temple-worship. 
The state of feeling among the Jews at large, (which resulted from strong 
attachment to these rites, and the zeal with which their views of these 
things were maintained), and their extreme jealousy of every thing which 
had a tendency to diminish the supposed importance of their ritual, to- 
gether with ‘the imposing splendour and magnificence of the Levitical 
cereinonies, as then practised, all concurred to tempt those Hebrews who 
had embraced Christianity, and renounced the common views of their 
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countrymen, to relapse into their former views and habits. The shape in 
which this whole subject presents itself in the epistie to the Hebrews, 
manifestly implies that the Levitical institutions were then in full vigour. 
Of course, the age in which this was the case must have been the apos- 
tolic one. 

It is equally plain, that our epistle was written in the latter part of the 
apostolic age. Those whom it addresses are represented as having been 
Christians long enough to be qualified, had they been properly attentive 
to their duty in learning the principles of Christianity, to become teachers 
of it, 5:12. The former days, when they were first enlightened, are 
spoken of by the writer, 10 : 32, in distinction from the time then current. 
They are addressed also as having witnessed the death of their first 
teachers, 13: 7; and their then present teachers are commended to their 
affectionate regard, 13:17. All these circumstances imply that some 
time must have passed away since the gospel was first preached among 
them, and they had been converted to Christianity. In other words, the 
epistle must been written in the latter part of the apostolic age. The 
specific year I shal] not here endeavour to ascertain, as it will hereafter 
be a subject of inquiry. 

With the internal marks of antiquity exhibited by the epistle itself, cor- 
responds the external testimony that can be gathered respecting it. Cle- 
ment of Rome is the most important witness that can be adduced, in re- 
gard to the point before us. His epistle to the Corinthians, (commonly 
named his first epistle*), is the most considerable, certainly the most im- 
portant and best authenticated, relic of ecclesiastical antiquity which be- 
longs to the first century of the Christian era. According to the general 
voice of the ancients, the author of this epistle is the Clement whom Paul 
mentions as one of his fellow labourers, and as having his name written 
in the book of life, Philip. 4: 3. He was the third bishop of Rome, ac- 
cording to Irenaeus (contra Haeres. III. 3), Eusebius (Hist. Ecc. II. 13. 
15. 21. 34. 38), and Jerome (Viri Illust., Clemens). In the name of the 
ehurch at Rome, and as their bishop, he addressed an epistle to the church 
at Corinth. This epistle, as all agree, must have been written within the 
first century ; probably about A. D. 96. Several critics of high reputation 
are disposed to assign to ita much earlier date. For example, Pearson, 
Pagi, Dodwell, Wake, and Le Clerc, date it at a period antecedent to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, i. e. before A. D. 70. If their opinion be cor- 


* It is called first, because there is a second which bears his name, and which 
bas usually been printed in conneetion with the first. The first was so greatly 
esteemed by the churches in the early ages, that it was read publicly to Christian 
assemblies. in like manner as the books of the New Testament. Itis very often 
cited, with great encomiumns, by nearly all the Christian fathers. It has been as- 
sailed, indeed, by a few critics in modern times; and what relic of antiquity has 
not? It doubtless, like most ancient books, has suffered somewhut in regard to 
the purity of its text, by frequent transcription and by negligence. But, on the 
whole, it is a venerable and a precious relic of the primitive age of Christianity ; 
and it is very generally admitted to be such.—The second epistle is quoted by 
none of the early fathers; and it differs in style and method so much from the 
first, that there can scarcely be a doubt of its spuriousness. Vide Clem. Rom. 
edit. Wotton. p. ccvi. 
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rect, the testimony of Clement’s epistle will be still stronger in proof of 
the antiquity and authority of our epistle to the Hebrews; for this testi- 
mony, in such a case, must have been given within some eight or ten 
years after our epistle was written, and during the apostolic age. But be 
this as it may, I am willing to assume the latest date, which can with any 
shew of probability be assigned to Clement’s epistle, viz. A. D. 96; for 
this will be only about thirty years after the epistle to the Hebrews was 
most probably written. 

It will be seen in the sequel, that the testimony of Clement will serve 
to cast light upon the two points of inquiry which constitute the object 
of the present section, viz. the antiquity and the canonical authority of 
our epistle. 

I shall first exhibit the evidence that Clement has quoted this epistle, 
and then subjoin some remarks on his testimony. I enter into the exam- 
ination of this matter the more formally and fully, because of the impor- 
tant bearing which the testimony of a writer so early and respectable as 
Clement, must evidently have upon the authority of our epistle, and indi- 
rectly upon its origin; and also because the subject has been (at least so 
it seems to me) imperfectly treated, and passed over with a slight exam- 
ination, by nearly all the critics whom I have had an opportunity to con- 
sult. 

It is a singular circumstance, that no book of the New Testament should 
have been so frequently quoted by Clement aa the epistle to the Hebrews. 
That such is the fact any one may satisfy himself, who will take the pains 
to examine his quotations as referred to in Wotton’s edition of this author, 
or the detail of them as exhibited by Lardner, Credibil. of Gosp. Hist. I. 
p. 49 seq. 

The quotations made by Clement from the epistle to the Hebrews may 
be arranged under four different classes ; viz, 


I. 
Passages in which the exact words, or nearly so, of the epistle are quoted. 


HEBREWS. CLEMENT. 


No. 1. 

1:3 Ὃς ὧν ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης 
we  ΉΝ 4. Τοσούτῳ κρείττων 
7ενόμενος τῶν ἀγγέλων ὅσῳ διαφο- 
ρώτερον παρ᾽ αὐτοὺς κεκληρονόμηκεν 
ὄνομα. 

7. Asysv Ὅ ποιῶν τοὺς ἀγγέλους 
αὑτῦ πνεύματα, καὶ τοὺς λειτουργοὺς 
αὑτοῦ πυρὸς φλόγα. 

5. Tin γὰρ siné ποτε τῶν ἀγγέ- 
λων" hog μου εἰ σὺ, ἐγὼ σήμερον 
γεγέννηκά σε; 

138. πρὸς τίνα δὲ τῶν ἀγγέλων 
εἰρηκέ ποτε" Κάϑου ἐκ δεξιῶν μου, 
ἕως ἃ ἂν. ϑῶ τοὺς ἐχθρούς σου ὑποπό- 
διον τῶν ποδῶν σου; 


Νο. 1. 


Cap. 96. Ὃς ὧν ἀπαύγασμα τῆς 
μεγαλοσύνης αὑτοῦ, τοσοὕτῳ μείζων 
ἐστὶν ἀγγέλων ὃ ὅσῳ διαφορώτερον ἢ ov 
ομα κεκληρονόμηκε. 


Τέγραπται γὰρ οὕτως" Ὃ ποιῶν 
τοὺς ἀγγέλους αὑτᾶ “πνεύματα, steed 
tots λειτουργοὺς αὑτοῦ πυρὸς φλόγα. 

"Ent δὲ τῷ vig αὐτοῦ, οὕτως εἶπεν 
ὃ δεσπότης" υἱός μου εἶ σὺ, ἐγὼ σήμε- 
ρον γεγέννηκά σε... . καὶ πάλιν λέγει 
πρὸς αὑτόν" Κάϑου ἐκ δεξιῶν μου, 
ἕως ἂν ϑῶ τοὺς ἐχϑρούς σου ὑποπόδι-. 
ον τῶν ποδῶν σου. 
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HEBREWS. 


No. 2. 


Heb. 6: 18..... ἐν οἷς ἀδύνατον 
ψεύσασϑαι ϑεόν. 


Heb. 11: 37...... περιῆλθον ἐν 
μηλωταῖς, ἐν αἰγείοις δέρμασι. 
Νο. 4. 
Heb. 10: 37. Ἔτι γὰρ μικρὸν ὅσον 
ὅσον, ὃ ἐρχόμενος ἥξει καὶ ov χρονιεῖ. 


CLEMENT. 


No. 2. 
Cap. 37.... οὐδὲν γὰρ ἀδύνατον 
παρὰ τῷ Sep, εἰ μὴ τὸ ψεύσασϑαι. 
Νο. 8. 


Cap. 17. οἵτινες ἐν δέρμασιν αἰγεί-- 
οις καὶ μηλωταῖς περιεπάτησαν. 


Νο. 4. 
Cap. 23. ..... συνεπιμαρτυρούσης 


καὶ τῆς γραφῆς" ὅτι ταχὺ ἥξει καὶ οὐ 
χρονιεῖ. 


II. 


Passages containing the same sentiment, with more or less contraction of the expression, or an 
exchange of the original word for a synonymous one. 


No. 5. 


Heb. 4: 12..... καὶ κριτικὸς ἐν- 
ϑυμήσεων καὶ ἐγνγοιῶν καρδίας. 


Νο. 6. 


Heb. 11: 5. Πίστει Ἐνὼχ μετετέϑη, 
τοῦ μὴ ἰδεῖν ϑάνατον. 


7. Πίστει χρηματισϑεὶς Noe. 
8, Πίστει καλούμενος ᾿Αβραὰμ ὑπ-- 


’ 


ἤκουσεν ἐξελϑεῖν εἷς TOY τόπον, x. τ. d. 


81. Πίστει ἹῬαὰβ ἢ πόρνη οὗ συν-- 
απώλετο τοῖς ἀπειϑήσασι, δεξαμένη 
τοὺς κατασκόπους μεῖ εἰρήνης. 


No.5. 

Cap. 21. .... οὐδὲν λέληϑεν αὑτὸν 
τῶν ἐννοιῶν ἡμῶν, οἱδὲ τῶν διαλογισ- 
μῶν ὧν ποιούμεϑα. 

(Again, near the end) .... ἐρευ-- 
γητὴς yao ἐστιν ἐννοιῶν καὶ ἐνθυ- 
μήσεων. 


Νο. 6. 


Cap. 9..... "Eva, ὃς ἐν ὑπαχοῇ. 
δίκαιος εὑρεϑεὶς μετετέϑη, καὶ οὐχ 
εὑρέϑη αὑτοῦ ϑάνατος. 
ἐν νον Νῶε πιστός εὑρεϑεὶς..... 


Cap. 10. ᾿ἀβραὰμ. .... πιστὸς εὗ-- 
ρέϑη ἐν τῷ αὑτὸν ὑπήκοον γενέσϑαι 


~ - - [1 
᾿ τοῖς ῥήμασιν τοῦ Θεοῦ, οὗτος δὲ ὕπα-- 


κοῆς ἐξῆλϑεν ἐκ τῆς γῆς, κ' τ. 2.” 


Cap. 12, Διὰ πίστιν καὶ φιλοξε-- 
νίαν ἐσώϑη “Poof ἡ πόρνη. 


§ 12. ANTIQUITY AND CANONICAL 


1Π. 


Passages which are a paraphrastic imitation of the epistle to tho Hebrews ; or in which the style 
or phraseology of this epistie is more or less exhibited. 


HEBREWS. 


No. 7. 


Heb. 11: 36—39. Ἕτερον δὲ ἐμπ- 
αιγμῶν καὶ μαστίγων πεῖραν ἔλαβον, 
ἔτι δὲ δεσμῶν καὶ φυλαχῆς. ᾿Ελιϑασ-- 
Soar, ἔπρίσϑησαν, ἐπειράσϑησαν, ἐν 
φόνῳ μαχαίρας ἀπέϑανον. ... καὶ ov- 
τοι πᾶντες μαρτυρηϑέντες, διὰ τῆς 
πίστεως. 


Νο. 8. 
Heb. 12:1, 2. eee τοσοῦτον ἔχον- 
τες περικείμενον ἡμῖν γέφος μαρτύρων 
. δὶ ὑπομενῆς τρέχω τὸν προ- 
κείμενον ἡμῖν ἀγῶνα" ἀφορῶντες εἰς 
τὸν τῆς πίστεως ἀρχηγόν, x. τ. λ. 


Νο. 9. 

Heb. 12: 8----11. (comp. Prov. 3: 
11, 12.) ..... υἱέ μου, μὴ δλιγώρει 
παιδείας Kuplov, μηδὲ ἐ ἐχλύου v ὑπ αὖ- 
τῷ ἐλεγχόμενος. “Ov γὰρ ἀγαπᾷ Κύ- 
QL0, | παιδεύει, μαστιγοῖ δὲ πάντα 
υἱὸν ὃν παραδέχεται... . Οἱ 
κατὰ τὸ δοκοῦν αὑτοῖς ἐπαίδευον [ἧ-. 
μᾶς], ὃ δὲ [ϑεὸς] ἐπὶ τὸ συμφέρον, 
εἰς τό μεταλαβεῖν τῆς ἁγιότητος αὖ-- 
τοῦ. 


Νο. 10. 
Heb. 4: 14 seq. "Ἔχοντες οὖν ἀρ- 
χιερέα μέγαν.. .. Ἰησοῦν... οὗ ἔχ-- 
ομεν ἀρχιερέα μὴ δυνάμενον συμπα- 
ϑῆσαι ταῖς αἰσϑενείαις ἢ ἡμῶν.. «προσ- 
ἐρχώμεϑα... ἵνα... χάριν εὕρωμεν 
εἰς εὔκαιρον βοήϑειαν. 


CLEMENT. 
No. 7. 


Cap. 45. (° Ἐγκύπτετε εἰς τὰς γρα- 
φὰς τὰς ἀληϑεῖς ῥήσεις πνεύματος 
τοῦ ἁγίου νοι σον ov γὰρ εὑρήσεται 
δικαίους ἀποβεβλημένους ἀπὸ ὁσίων 
ἀνδρῶν). ᾿Εδιώχϑησαν δίκαιοι, ἀλλ 
ὑπὸ ἀνόμων" ἔνεφυλακίσϑησαν, alt 
ὑπὸ ἀνοσίωνγ' ἐλυϑάσϑησαν t ὑπὸ ᾿παρ- 
ονόμων" ᾿ἀπεχκτάνθησαν ὑπὸ τῶν με- 
agar καὶ ἄδικον ζῆ λον ἀνειληφύτων. 
Ταῦτα πάσχοντες εὐκλαεῶς ἤνεγχαν. 


Νο. 8. 


Cap. 19. Πολλῶν οὖν καὶ μεγάλων 
καὶ ἐνδόξων μετειληφότες παραδειγ- 
μάτων (Wotton, πρὰ ἰξαιω») ἐπαναδρα-- 
μωμεν ἐπὶ τὸν ἐξ ἀρχῆς παραδεδομέ- 
yor ἡμῖν τῆς εἰρήνης σκόπον καὶ ate- 
vlowpey εἰς τὸν πατέρα, x. τ. λ. 


Νο. 9. 


Cap. 56. ᾿Αναλάβωμεν παιδείαν 
ἐφ᾽ ἣ ᾿οὐδεὶς ὀφείλει ἀγανακτεῖν... 
ὃν γὰρ ἀγαπᾷ Κύριος 1 παιδεύει, pao- 
shor δὲ πάντα υἱὸν ὃν παραδέχεται 
..7ὰρ ἀγαϑὸς ὧν παιδεύει ὃ ὁ ϑεὺς, 
εἰς τὸ νουϑετηϑῆναι ἡμᾶς διὰ τῆς 
ὑσίας παιδείας αὐτοῦ. 


Νο. 10. 


, Cap. 36. ... Ἰησοῦν Χριστὸν τὸν 
ἀρχιερέα τῶν προσφορῶν ἡμῶν, τὸν 
προστάτην καὶ βοηϑὸν τῆς ἀσϑενείας 
ἡμῶν. Cap. 58.. .. διὰ τοῦ cone 
ως καὶ προστάτου ἡμῶν I. Χριστοῦ... 
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Iv. 
Passages similar to texts in the Old Testament, but which Clement probably quoted from the 
epistie to the Hebrews. 
HEBREWS. CLEMENT. 
No. 11. No. 11. 


Heb. 3:2. Motor ὄντα τῷ ποι- Cap.17. "Μωῦσῆς πιστὸς ἐν ὅλῳ 
ἥσαντι αὐτὸν, ὡς καὶ ἹΜωϊσῆς ἐν Cle τῷ οἴκῳ αὐτοῦ ἐχλήϑη. 
τῷ οἴκῳ αὐτοῦ. 

ὅ. Καὶ Μωῦσῆς μὲν πιστὸς ἐν ole = Cap. 48. Ὁ μαχάριος πιστὸς ϑε- 
τῷ οἴκῳ αὑτοῦ, ὡς ϑεράπων. ράπων ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ οἴχῳ Mavons. 

I shall now subjoin a few remarks on the preceding view. 

No. 1. Some parts of the passage here extracted from Clement, may 
be found in the Old ‘Testament as well as in the epistle to the Hebrews; 
but other parts of it are appropriate only to the latter. ‘This fact, as well 
as the application itself to Christ of the passages taken from the Old 
Testament, shows beyond any reasonable doubt, that Clement must have 
had the first chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews distinctly in his mind, 
when he wrote the passage which is presented in the comparison. 

That Clement, in his epistle, has added more of the second psalm (v. 8) 
than is found in the epistle to the Hebrews, forms no argument that he 
quoted the phrase, Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee, directly 
from the second psalm, rather than from Heb.1. In his view, clearly, 
the whole of the second psalm applied to the Messiah. To the quotation 
made from Ps. 2: 17 by the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, Clement 
adds another verse (v. 8), in order to amplify and confirm the view of the 
subject which he had introduced. 

To this statement we may the more readily accede, since it is often the 
manner of Clement, in making his quotations of Scripture, to intermingle 
passages taken from different parts of the Bible, without any notice, or 
any sign of transition from the one to the other.* 

No. 2. That Clement does not introduce this passage with the formula 
of a quotation, is no proof that it is not one; for he often extracts passa- 
ges, both from the Old and the New Testament, without using any for- 
mula of quotation, or without any intimation that he is about to quote, 
The singularity of the expression itself exhibited in No. 2, and the fact 
that it is peculiar to the epistle to the Hebrews, are the grounds on which 
I should rest the probability, that Clement had in his mind distinctly the 
manner of expression in our epistle, when he wrote the sentence present- 
ed in the comparison. 

No. 3. This is so plainly and exactly a quotation of an expression sut 
generis in the epistle to the Hebrews, that to doubt whether it be in real- 
ity copied from this epistle, would be to doubt whether Clement has 


* E. g- Clement (Epist. c. 50), after quoting from Is. 26: 20, adds another 
quotation (from what book it is uncertain) without any note of transition. So 
ia cep. 53, after quoting Deut. 9:12 seq.,he goes on to quote other passages 
from different places, without any notice of transition. And so frequently, in 
his epistle, where he arranges together various quotations. 
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quoted in any case, except where he has given express notice of it. But 
a doubt of this nature can never be cherished by any one who has read 
Clement’s epistle, and examined the method of his quotations. 

No. 4 appears to me a case of quotation from Heb. 10: 37, which bas 
the formula of appeal to the Scriptures prefixed, συνεπιμαρτυροίΐσης τῆς 
γραφῆς. The passage quoted is found, in the sense in which it is used 
by Clement, in the epistle to the Hebrews. Another passage from which 
we might suppose.the quotation to be taken, viz. Mal. 3: 1, is quoted at 
length, in immediate connection with the one exhibited in the table, plain- 
ly because Clement deemed it to be a parallel one; s0 that we cannot 
choose the passage in Malachi, as the source of his quotation. There re- 
mains then, besides Heb. 10: 37, only Hab. 2: 3, which affords any spe- 
cial resemblance to the quotation of Clement. But the passage in Ha- 
bakkuk relates wholly to a vision or prophecy, and not to a person as in 
Heb. 10: 37; and toa person Clement evidently applies it. Moreover the 
reading χρονιεῖ, which Clement exhibits, (and this without variation, if 
Walton may be trusted), agrees with the form of the words in Heb. 
10 : 37, but not with the form in Hab. 2: 3, which is χρονίσῃ. The prob- 
ability is then altogether in favour of the supposition, that the passage is 
quoted from the epistle to the Hebrews. 

No. 5 is so alike in Clement and in our epistle, I can hardly persuade 
myself that the expression in the latter was not in Clement’s mind, when 
he wrote the passages here extracted from him. Still, it does not appear 
to be a case, I readily concede, on which a conclusion respecting actual 
quotation or imitation can be built with entire certainty. 

No. 6, although it does not exhibit an exact use of the language in our 
epistle, contains, in my view, one of the most convincing proofs of quota- 
tion. The arrangement of these examples together, as in the epistle to 
the Hebrews ; the manner of characterizing their actions or their rewards, 
viz. that they flowed from faith ; and the almost exact similarity of ideas, 
in cases where these are peculiar to the writer of our epistle, all combine 
to prove (I had almost said) the certainty that Clement had Heb. xr. be- 
fore hie eyes, or at least before the eye of his mind. In what other part 
of Scripture are these examples so arranged together ? And where else 
is found such a method of presenting them to our view? In fact, imita- 
tion thus exact of a passage so peculiar in its style and manner, is better 
proof that the passage was before the eye of Clement, or at least in his 
mind, than exact coincidence of language in some such cases would be. 
In a short passage, such coincidence might be accidental, arising merely 
from similarity of views or of idiom. But accidental coincidence as to the 
mode of reasoning and representation here, seems to be fairly out of the 
question. 

No. 7 seems pretty evidently to be a kind of parody upon the corres- 
ponding passage in the epistle to the Hebrews, or a paraphrastic imitation 
of it. On the manner in which this is introduced, I shall make further 
remarks in the sequel. 

No. 8. In Clement’s epistle, the passage is in the sequel of the sentence 
extracted in No. 3. Now as the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews has 
exhibited the same order of thought, Heb. 11: 37 and 12: 1, 2, is it not 
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probable that Clement had the corresponding passages of that epistle in 
his mind, when he wrote the one presented by the comparison? ‘The 
similarity of costume in the two passages, cap hardly fail to strike the at- 
tentive reader. 

No. 9 may at first seem somewhat doubtful, because it is possible that 
it comes from the passage in Prov. 3: 11,12. But on nearer examina- 
tion, we find in ‘Prov. 3: 12, ἐλέγχει, while in Clement and in Heb. 12: 6, 
the reading is παιδεύει. The strain of reasoning upon the passage shews 
pretty clearly, that Clement had in mind the corresponding passage in the 
epistie to the Hebrews; for the close of the quotation from him, is evi- 
dently an expression of the sentiment in Heb. 12 : 10. 

No. 10 exhibits an appellation of the Saviour (ἀρχιερέα), which is pecu- 
liar to our epistle. There is, moreover, an evident similarity between 
Christ as δυνάμενον συμπαϑῆσαι ταῖς ἀσϑενείαις ἡμῶν, Hebrews 4: 15, and 
Clement’g προστάτην καὶ βοηϑὸν τῆς ἀσϑενείας ἡμῶν. 

No. 11] cannot, of course, be much relied on in the present case ; as no 
decisive reason can be offered, to prove that Clement must have quoted 
from our epistle. He may have quoted from Num. 12:7. From the 
tenor of the passage and the context, however, I am inclined to believe 
that he did quote from Heb. 3: 2 or Heb. 3:5; but I cannot attach much 
weight to this supposition. 

Ia order now to make a fair estimate of the comparison which has been 
made, and the weight of evidence to be adduced from it, it is necessary 
that we should have correct views of the manner of Clement’s quotations 
in general, and the principles on which they are grounded. 

I have examined the whole of this writer’s quotations, both from the 
Old and New Testament, with a view to ascertain whether any thing can 
be determined as to the authority which he attaches to them, from the 
manner in which they are made; and also to ascertain, by a view of the 
whole, what his particular manner of quotation is. The result of this 
exarnination I will now briefly state. 

(1) Clement names no book of either Testament. He appeals, indeed, 
to the words of the prophets ; but their names he evidently uses to indi- 
cate their persons, and not (as we do) the titles of their books. The im- 
portance of this fact, considered in connection with the same usage by the 
writers of the New Testament, in respect to a critical examination of the 
genuineness of the titles prefixed to the books of Scripture, has been al- 
ready adverted to in a preceding part of this introduction, § 10. 

(2) Clement habitually appeals to the books of either Testament, with 
or witbout any formula to give notice of a citation. He often prefixes 
γέγφαπταε, λέγει, εἶπεν ὃ F206, φήσιν ὃ λόγος ἅγιος, and the like formulas to his - 
quotations. But nearly as often, particularly in the New Testament, he 
cites without any notice or formula at all; evidently taking it for granted 
that his readers will at once recognize the quotation, without any pains on 
bis part to designate it. 

(3) I find no satisfactory evidence of quotation from the Apocrypha, or 
any apocryphal writer now known. The instances of quotation from the 
Wisdom of Solomon (chap. 12. 27), alleged by Wotton, are plainly too far 
fetched to appear probable ; and the reference to the book of Judith (c. 
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55 of Clement), is only a reference to the story concerning her, which 
Clement evidently believed. There are, jt is true, a few cases of apparent 
quotation, either from books not found in our present Scriptures, or from 
traditionary accounts ; just as there are some quotations of this nature in 
the New Testament, which are not found in the Hebrew Scriptures. But 
there is no satisfactory evidence, that Clement received any of the known 
apocryphal writings, either of the Old Testament or the New, as canonical. 

With these facts in view I cannot well account for it, that Eichhorn in 
his introduction to our epistle should say, when speaking of the weight of 
Clement’s testimony in respect to the canonical authority of it: “Clement 
indeed acknowledged the existence of the epistle, because he has borrow- 
ed whole passagés from it. But still, he no where cites it formally; as 
is the case, when he makes use of the other canonical writings of the 
New Testament. How much then can be educed from him, in respect 
to the credit to be attached to this epistle? Would he not have formally 
cited it, and named Paul as the author of it, if he had regarded it as ca- 
nonical, and as coming from Paul?” (Ein. ὁ 271.) From this he con- 
cludes, that we can merely prove the existence of it in Clement's day ; 
but nothing in respect to the credit which he attached to it. 

But, as we have already seen, Clem€nt is just as far from formally cit- 
ing the other books of Seripture, as he is from formally citing our epistle. 
Often as he has quoted Paul’s epistles, he never once appeals to his name, 
except in connection with the mention of the first epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, where he could not well avoid it. With this exception, be has not 
even once named a single book of the New Testament, copiously as he 
has every where drawn fiom it. 

Allowing then that Clement has not formally cited the epistle to the 
Hebrews, it amounts to no proof that he has not used it as Scripture. 
But we are not obliged to allow so much. In No. 1. above cited, from 
Heb. 1: 7, it appears that Clement has prefaced his quotation with γέγραπ- 
ται γὰρ οὕτως ; which is one of the highest appeals that he makes to the 
volume of inspiration. This very passage, too, is produced by Eichhorn 
as an example of Clement's quoting from our epistle ; but the yéygantas 
γάρ is wholly overlooked. 

Bleek, in his Review before cited p. 10, has undertaken to shew that 
no satisfactory proof can be elicited from Clement’s citations of our epis- 
tle, that he believed it to be authentic or canonical ; and he expresees his 
wonder, that I should appeal to the instance in question as being one 
which offers any evidence of this. He says, that ‘if Clement had not 
meant to appeal to the original Psalm (Ps. 2: 7) by γέγφαπται γὰρ οὕτως, 
he would have inserted this at the beginning of his quotation from Heb. 1. ; 
(for in the context immediately preceding, Heb. 1: 3, 4 is in part cited by 
Clement).’ But in this remark, the whole structure of the passage in 
Clement is obviously overlooked. This writer had been recounting the 
blessings which Christ procures for men; to which he adds, “ By bim 
the Lord willed that we should taste of immortal knowledge (τῆς ἀϑαγά- 
του γνώσεως); who is the brightness (splendour, radiance, ἀπαύγασμα) of 
his majesty, being so much superior to the angels, as he hath inherited a 
more excellent name [than they], Heb. 1: 3,4.” He then adds, ‘ I'éygan- 
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ται γὰρ οὕτως, for it ts written, Thou art my Son, this day etc.” Now the 
phrase for ἐξ ts written, stands here just where the purpose of the writer 
demands that it should be inserted, viz. just where appeal to decisive au- 
thority was directly resorted to by Clement. This writer had just affirm- 
ed that Christ was superior to the angels, quoting the words of Heb. 1:4, 
in order to express this sentiment. How then is this to be confirmed ? 
would of course be the natural question in the mind of Clement, and of 
his readers. ‘The answer is, by an appeal to the application of Ps. 2: 7, 
to the Measiah, which is made by the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews. 
Now the application in question is made in the very next verse (i. 6. in 
Heb. 1: 5) after the one which Clement had just quoted, viz. Heb. 1: 4. 
The very nature of the case shews, that the appeal must be, in Clement’s 
mind, to the authoritative application of Ps. 2: 7 to the Messiah, in order 
to establish the assertion which he had just made, viz. that Christ was 
superior to the angels. For if Ps. 2: 7 did not apply to Christ, then quot- 
ing it would be nothing at all to Clement’s purpose. How then does 
Clement decide for himself, and how does he expect his readers will be 
satisfied, that it does apply to Christ? Why plainly from the fact, that 
Heb. 1: 5 applies it to him. What then is this but an appeal to authori- 
ty? And how can the force of γέγραπται γὰρ οὕτως fall any where else, 
except on Heb. 1:5? It must be very plain, indeed, that the formula 
of the words is not all which is appealed to here by Clement; most evi- 
dently it is the application of them, the authoritative application of them 
which was to satisfy the minds of his readers, that is the principal point 
in question. But surely it will not be contended, that this application is 
found any where else by Clement, in this case, except in Heb. 1: 5. 

That Clement, after citing the passage in Heb. 1: 5 which comes from 
Ps. 2: 7, should add Ps. 2: 8, is perfectly natural. The words of Heb. 
1: 5 he well knew were taken from Ps. 2:7; of course when he cited 
these words in Heb. 1: 5, the association of ideas would instantly carry 
beck his mind to Ps. 2:7 and the sequel ;. which sequel he here very 
naturally adds, inasmuch as it was to his purpose in proving the superior- 
ity of Christ to the angels, which he had before averred. But then, after 
all, the application of all this to the Messiah, and of course its relevancy 
to the point in question and its authority, depend entirely on the use 
. made of it by the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews. To this use - 
Clement appeals, plainly deeming it sufficient in his own mind, and ex- 
peeting it to satisfy his readers. If Prof. Bleek will review the nature of 
this whole appeal, and the certainty that the mind of the writer in the 
whole passage, (even as he himself acknowledges), is upon Heb. 1., and 
that the appeal is to this, he may perbaps find little reason to “ wonder” at 
the use which I have made of the passage and the appeal in question. 
The nature of the appeal is plainly such as to afford an unanswerable 
proof, that Clement appeals to the authority of our epistle in order to 
meke out his proof. 

There is another instance also in Clement (c. 23) , where the quotation 
from Heb. 10: 37 i is quite probable, and which is prefaced by συνεπιμαρ- 
τυρούσης τῆς γραφῆς; supra no. 4. In respect to this, Bleek alleges that 
I have very imperfectly cited the passage from Clement. Accordingly, he 
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has supplied my alleged deficiency ; 3 which is καὶ , ἐξαίφνης ἥξει ὁ Κύριος 
εἰς τὸν ναὸν αὑτοῦ, καὶ O ἅγιος [Β. ἅγιος only) o» ὑμεῖς προσδοκᾶτε. Now 
as this last supplement to my quotation is a passage from Mal. 3:1, and 
has no parallel in the epistle to the Hebrews; and as the one which I 
have quoted, is from Heb. 10: 37 (see remarks on No. 4 above), or from 
Hab, 2: 3, and bas a parallel in our epistle ; and 88 my only object was 
to quote passages where parallels are found; I am altogether at a loss, to 
Know how my quotation is very tmperfect. 

The arguinent from this passage Bleek meets with the assertion, that 
it is “a free and contracted citation out of Hab. 2:3 and Mal. 3: 1.” 
But what has Mal. 3:1 to do with the citation in question? Surely 
nothing. Then as to the “freeness and contraction” of the citation, it is 
verbatim and lieratim the same as Heb. 10: 37; and the same as in Hab. 
2: 3, with the exception, that there we find χρονέση, but in Clement 
χρονιεῖ, a8 it is in Heb. 10: 37; an argument too, this last circumstance, 
that Clement quoted from our epistle. 

Now how is it to be made so certain as Bleek affirms it to be, that 
Clement quotes Hab. 2: 3, and not Heb. 10: 37? The external proof, as 
to the form of words, is clearly in favour of the latter; as all must admit. 
And this is all the evidence that can be had ; for the context in this case 
gives us no certain clue. Is a categorical assertion, then, to decide the 
point in question ; or are we to be guided by what evidence we have ? 

So long as there can be no doubt how these questions just put are to 
be answered, Prof. Bleek will excuse me, if 1 abide, for the present and 
until some new evidence comes to light, by my former opinion. I have 
stated, that an appeal to the authority of Heb. 10: 37 is probably made 
here, by συνεπιμαρτυρούσης τῆς γραφῆς ; is it shewn not to be so? 

In regard, moreover, to the instances in No. 6, it will not be question- 
ed, that the writer had in his mind the passages in Heb. x1. which refer 
to the persons named, inasmuch as there is either a plain quotation from 
the peculiar diction of these, ér a palpable imitation of the turn of senti- 
ment in them. But who that reads Clement, chap. rx.—xn., can refrain 
from the feeling, that he refers to these examples thus cited, in the same 
manner that he does to any part of the Old Testament Scriptures, i. e. a8 
binding and authoritative ? 

If No. 7 be regarded, also, as a paraphrastic imitation by Clement οὗ, 
the corresponding passage in the epistle to the Hebrews, then is this ἃ 
third direct appeal to the divine authority of our epistle ; for he introduces 
the passage by saying, “ Search in the Scriptures the true sayings of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

Thus much for the allegation of Eichhorn, that Clement has no where 
cited our epistle formally, as he does the canonical Scriptures. But 
further; the conclusion which this writer draws from the assumed facts 
stated by him, is as erroneous as the facts themselves. One might in- 
deed have expected, in a matter so weighty as that of Clement’s testimony, 
and one in which the evidence is so accessible, that so manifest an error 
in regard to Clement’s mode of quotation should not be committed. 
Nothing can be more evident to a critical reader of Clement, than that no 
conclusion can be drawn from the mede of his quotation, against the sup- 
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position that he believed the book quoted to be canonical. The fact that 
be appeals to our epistle more frequently than to any other part of the 
New Testament; that he no where appeals (so far as we can discover) to 
any apocryphal writings of either Testament; above all, that he appeals 
to our epistle by quoting passages from it in order to confirm and impress 
the truths which he is inculcating, and appeals to it in the same way and 
for the same purposes as he appeals to the most aknowledged parts of 
Scripture ; the fact too, that Clement was the companion and fellow la- 
borer of Paul, and was also bishop of the church at Rome, the metropolis 
of the world ; that he wrote in the name of the church there to the church 
at Corinth,*® and that he addressed to them passages from the epistle to 
the Hebrews, in such a way as necessarily to imply that this epistle was 
already well known and familiar to them; these facts, taken all together, 
make on my own mind a strong impression, that the evidence is as clear 
and convincing, that in the age of Clement our epistlé was considered a 
part of the sacred writings of the Scripture, as it is that any other book 
of the New Testament was considered as a part of them. 

Bleek (Review p. 10) himself acknowledges, that no evidence can be 
adduced from the manner in which Clement cites our epistle, that he re- 
garded it as of an authority which was inferior to that of other books of 
the New Testament. But he avers (p. 9), that we are not able to deter- 
mine, from the manner in which Clement cites the New Testament, 
what credit it then had in the church. This, he says, can be detertnined 
only when citations are made κατ΄ ἐξοχήν. But are they not made so? 
E. g. chap. xi. of Clement, “ Remember the words of the Lord Jesus,” etc., 
then citing Luke 6: 36—38; chap. xxur. “ Far be this Scripture from us, 
where he saith,” etc. quoting James 1:8 and 2 Pet. 3:4; chap. xxxiv. 
“For he saith,” etc., quoting 1 Cor. 2: 9, (not Is. 64: 4, where the order 
and diction of the passage are both different); chap. xx. “ Remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus,” etc., quoting Luke.17: 1,2. Is there any room 
for doubt or dispute here, whether Clement viewed these passages as ca- 
novical or authoritative ? Certainly none. 

if then Clement has, as Bleek allows, given no more reason to call in 
question the authority which he attached to the epistle to the Hebrews, 
than that which he attached to any other book of the New Testament ; 
and if he has cited other books κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν, (which is certain); then how 
is it so very plain that ‘I have erred in my estimate of the credit in which 
oar epistie stood with Clement,’ as Bleek supposes? I have examined 
more than once, every quotation of Clement, from the Old Testament and 
from the New; and I venture to say, that no sober critic will be able to 
make out any difference in the modes of quotation, which can go fairly 
to shew that Clement has quoted them in a different way, or entertained 
different views of their authority. If so, then why should it be called in 
question, that Clement appealed to the New Testament writings as au- 
thoritative, i.e. inspired? In the examples given above, is not this cer- 
tan? If you say, that in quoting from Luke, Clement has spoken of the 
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words of the Lord Jesus, and not of the authority of Luke; my reply is, 
that be cites the words of the Lord Jesus from Luke, and by so doing, 
affords evidence entirely satisfactory, that he believed the narration of 
Luke to be rue and authentic? And is not a book of Scripture canonical, 
which is true and authentic ? 

Indeed I do not see how one can read, with an unprejudiced mind, the 
appeals which Clement makes to the epistle to the Hebrews, (more fre- 
quent appeals than he makes to any other book of the New Testament), 
without feeling that he regards the contents of this epistle as of an author- 
itative nature, in his own mind ; and that he expects they will be so regard- 
ed by his readers. In fact the tone and manner of Clement’s epistle 
throughout is such, as to afford evidence that the epistle to the Hebrews 
was a kind of model for him, which he has striven to imitate. It is not 
without ground, that Walton, the most critical and able editor of Clement, 
says, “Hanc [epistolam] praecipue prae aliis sibi imitandam’ proposuit 
sanctus Pater [Clemens]; quod constat ex plurimis aliis locis, magnaque 
ex parte ex materié ac serie hujus epistolae, sicut prius observatum fuit ;” 
Note on p. 83. Can all this be so, and yet Clement not regard this epis- 
tle as canonical? I am unable to perceive any degree of probability in 
such a supposition. 

Bleek finally suggests, that if the epistle to the Hebrews was regarded 
as canonical at Rome in the time of Clement, it would be difficult to 
comprehend how it could have lost its credit at this place so soon in af- 
ter times, as it is well known that it did. 

The suggestion is not new; and the answer to it is, that this case is 
not so strange or unique, as the objection might lead one to Suppose. 
The Apocalypse was in general, (I believe one may safely say) in univer- 
sal credit, among all the oriental churches, until about the middle of the 
third century; and not long after this, it was pretty generally doubted or 
rejected by them. If it be said, this was occasioned by the Millenarian 
dispute; it may be said with the same kind of probability, that the dis- 
credit into which the epistle to the Hebrews fell, for a time, at Rome, was 
occasioned by the dispute with the Montanists. But of this, more here- 
after. 

Let us see, now, what was the impression which in ancient times Eu- 
sebius had, from reading Clement's epistle. Speaking of monuments 

reserving apostolic doctrines, he Bays, καὶ καὶ [ἐπιστολῇ] τοῦ Κλήμεντος ἐν τῇ 
ἀγωμολογουμένῃ παρὰ πάσιν, ἣν és προσωπου τῆς “Ῥωμαίων ἐχκλησίας τῇ 

Κορινϑίων διετυπώσατο᾽ ἐν i τῆς πρὸς “Ἑβραίους πολλὰ »οήματα παραϑεὶς, 
ἤδη δὲ καὶ αὐτολεξεὶ ῥητοῖς τισὶν ἐξ αὑτῆς χρησάμενος, σαφέστατα παρίστησίν 
ὅτι μὴ νεὸν ὑπάρχει τὸ σύγγραμμα" ὅϑεν εἰχύτως ἔδοξεν, αὑτὸ τοῖς λοιποῖς 
ἐγκαταλεχϑῆναι γράμμασι τοῦ ἀποστόλου : that is, “ [We count also the epis- 
tle] of Clement, acknowledged by all, which he wrote in behalf of the 
church at Rome to the church at Corinth ; in which, exhibiting many of 
the sentiments of the epistle to the Hebrews, he makes use of some ex- 
pressions taken from it in the very words of the epistle, by which he most 
clearly shews that this epistle is no recent-composition ; whence it seems 
likely, that it is to be reckoned among the other writings of the apostle 
{ Paul].” Hist. Ecc. III. 38. 1 am not able to see how one who reads 
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critically the epistle of Clement, can avoid the conviction that he has 
quoted it as Eusebius avers, and that he has appealed to it as Scripture. 


Of other writers, belonging to the first half century after the apostolic: 
age, we have but few remains ; ; and most of these are imperfect. Some 
near resemblances to passages in our epistle to the. Hebrews may be found 
in them; but after a careful examination of them, I have not thought 
them sufficiently definite and important to become the subject of discus- 
sion here ; I shall merely subjoin them, and leave them to the considera- 
ton of the reader. 

The following are the passages usually compared. 

Heb. 3: 5. Movongs μὲν πιστὸς ἐγ Barnabas, Epist. c. 14. Mavons, 


ὅλῳ τῷ οἴχῳ αὑτοῦ ὡς ϑεράπων ΝΣ ϑιράπων ὦν, ἔλαβεν [viz. τὰς mha- 
6. ᾿Χριστὸς δὲ ὡς υἱὸς ἐπὶ τὸν οἶχον χκας]. Αὐτὸς δὲ ὃ κύριος ἡμῖν ἔδωκεν, 
αἰτοῦ, οὗ οἶχός ἐσμεν ἢ ημεῖς. εἰς λάον κληρονομίας, x. τ. A. 


Heb. 10: 25. Μὴ ἐγκαταλείποντες Barnabas, Epist. c. 4. Non sepa- 
τὴν ἐπισυναγωγὴν» ἑαυτῶν καϑὼς ἔϑος ratim debetis seducere vos, tanquam 


τισίν. justificati. 
Old Latin version; the original Groek here 
being lost.} 
Heb. 12:17. .... uetavolas γὰρ Hermas, Simil. VT. 8. His igi- 
FOROY οὐχ εὕρε. tur non est locus penitentiae. 
Heb. 4: 12. .... χριτικὸς ὀϑυμή- Poly carp, Epist. ς.4.. - Ldn dey 
stay καὲ ἐννοιῶν καρδίας... . οὐκ αὑτὸν y οὐδὲν, οὔτε λογισμῶν. οὔτε ἐννοι- 
ἔστι κείσις ἀφανὴς ἐνώπιον αὐτοῦ. ὧν, οὔτε τι τῶν κρυπτῶν τῆς καρδίας, 


Heb. 6: 20. ᾿Ιησοῖς.... ἀρχιερεὺς Polycarp, Martyr. eevee διὰ τοῦ 
γενόμενος, comp. 7 : 3, 24, 4: 14, αἰωνίου ἀρχιερέως ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ; 
(quoted in Euseb. Hist. Ecc. p. 133. 
Ὁ. ; so, also, in the Latin version of 
Polycarp, published by Usher). Add, 
from the same version, C. XII. ..... 
et ipse sempiternus pontifex, Dei 
filius, Christus Jesue. Lardner, II. 
830. 

Heb. 13:9. Διδαχαῖς ποικίλαις Ignatius, Epist. ad Magnesios, c. 8, 
χαὶ ᾿ ξέναις μὴ περιφέρεσϑε.....-. ἐν Μὴ πλάνασϑε ταῖς ἑτεροδοξίαις, μηδὲ 
ial οὐχ ὠφελήϑησαν οἱ περιπατήσαν-- μυϑεύμασιν τοῖς παλαιοῖς ἀνωφελέσιν 

οὖσιν. 

Heb. 10: 28, 29. ᾿᾿Αϑετήσας τὶς Ignatius, Epist. ad Ephes. c. 16, 
γύμον “Μωΐῦσέως χωρὶς οἰκτιρμῶν ἐπὶ Et δὲ οἱ τοὺς ἀνθρωπίνους οἴκους 
δυοὶν ἢ τρισὶ μάρτυσιν ἀποϑνήσκει' διαφϑείροντες, ϑανάτῳ καταδικάζον-- 
Πόσῳ δοκεῖτε χείρονος. ἀξιωϑήσεται,, ται πόσῳ μᾶλλον οἱ τὴν Χριστοῦ ἐκ- 
τιμωρέας, ὁ τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ ϑεοῦ xata- κλησίαν γοϑεύειν ἐπιχε οὔντες αἰωνές- 
πατήσας, x. τ. λ. αν τίσουσι δίκην, v ὑπὲρ ἧς σταυρὸν καὶ 

. ϑάνατον ὑπέμεινεν ὃ Κύριος ᾿Ιησοῦς, 
x T A. 

The passages may be found in Cotelerius; or in Lardner, Cred. I. pp. 
43. 44, 131. 217. 11. 830. [. 177. edit. 1734. See also Eich. Einleit. § 271, 
note 2. Several of them, (specially one from Polycarp naming Christ 
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the elernal high prest), look very much like a quotation. But in a matter 
80 weighty, it is not best to place very much dependence on them, as the 
similarity may be accidental. 

Justin Martyr is the first considerable writer of. the second century 
whose works are come down to us. He was born about A. Ὁ. 103, and 
flourished about A. Ὁ. 140. Iu his dialogue with Trypho the Jew the 
following passage occurs: “This is he, who, after the order of Melchize- 
dek, is king of Salem and eternal priest of the Most High,” p. 541. He 
elsewhere calls Christ, αἰώνιον τοῦ ϑεοῦ ἱερέα καὶ βασιλέα, καὶ "Χριστὸν 
μέλλοντα γίνεσθαι, p. 323.C. In another place he says of Christ : Kat 
ἄγγελος δὲ καλεῖται καὶ ἀπόστολος, Apolog. I. p. 95. Ὁ. ; which name (ἀπόσ- 
τολος) is given him only in the epistle to the Hebrews. 

Bleek admits that these passages “‘seem like quotations.” Truly they 
do. And are they not made in the same way as Justin quotes other pas- 
sages of the New Testament, and for the like purposes? In Palestine, 
then, as well as at Rome, we find evidence of the early credit of our epis- 
tle, and indubitable proof of its existence. 

In addition to the facts already stated respecting the early existence 
and credit of the epistle to the Hebrews, it should be noted, that the 
Peshito or old Syriac version of the New Testament, made (in all proba- 
bility) during the second century; and the old Latin versions made dur- 
ing the same period, and probably within the first half of it; both contain 
the epistle to the Hebrews, Bertholdt Einleit. p. 637 seq., 717 seq. This 
is a fact of very great importance; for these versions were in common 
use and authority, among the churches of the East and the West. It is 
not pretended, so far as I know, that either of these versions, at this period, 
comprised any book which is now known to be apocryphal. Undoubt- 
edly they did not comprise any, which were then deemed apocryphal. 

Bleek suggests (Review p. 20), that ‘it is not yet made out, how old 
the Latin versions above mentioned were; nor whether our eptstle, if 
in them, was considered a part of the canon; nor, in fact, whether it 
was at all comprised in them.’ It is indeed true, that no circumstaniwal 
critical history of the early Latin versions is extant among the Fathers; 
for where is an example of such a history of any book among them? But 
it is true also, that Augustine speaks of them as made primis βάεϊ tempor- 
thus, De Doctrina Christ. II. 11. Tertullian speaks of a Latin translation 
as being in use, (in usum exiit); De Monogam. 11. Advers. Prax. 5. Ad- 
vers. Marcion. 11. 9. v. 4. Sometime then before the close of the second 
century, such a translation must have been made. And can there be any 
good reason to doubt, that it was the earliest of all the translations of the 
New Testament, when we take into consideration the need there was of 
such a version in the Roman empire, particularly in Italy and proconsolar 
Africa? How can it be accounted for, too, that neither Augustine nor 
Jerome, who speak so often and so much of the old Latin versions, should 
never once mention that the epistle to the Hebrews was omitted in them? 
Could Jerome have failed to mention this, on the occasion of his newly 
translating this epistle 17 

The silence of these fathers on this subject, where they had so much 
and so direct occasion to mention it, is good ground, at least, for suppos- 
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ing “that they knew nothing of the epistle to the Hebrews being omitted 
ἴῃ the old Latin versions. That there were a considerable number of 
these, is evident from the manner in which they are mentioned by Je- 
rome (epist. ad Damasum), and by Augustine (De Doctr. Christ. τι. 11). 

Yet in respect to none of them, have we any hint that our epistle was 
omitted ; a thing absolutely unaccountable, on the supposition that it was 
not included ; and especially so, when We consider how frequently Je- 
rome and Augustine have hinted at the division of opinion in the Latin 
churches about the epistle to the Hebrews, and how decided they were 
in favour of its Pauline origin and of its authenticity. 

I cannot help thinking, then, that facts such as these do sufficiently 
“make out,” that the old Latin versions included our epistle. And that 
they would not have included it, had it not been considered a part of the 
canon, by the churches where these versions were made, seems to be too 
evident to need any confirmation. 

Here then is strong evidence, that the epistle to the Hebrews was wide- 
ly circulated among Christians, a short time after the apostolic age. In 
the west, the Hala and old Latin versions in all probability comprised it ; 
in Greece or the middle region, the church at Corinth are addressed by 
Clement as being familiar with it; and in the east, the Syrian church, 
wide spread as it was, comprised it in their canon. 

From near the close of the second century onward, the history of the 
canonical credit of our epistle intermingles itself with the controverted 
question, whether Paul was the author of ut. On this account, I shall not 
pursue separately the history any farther, at present, as it must necessari- 
ly be investigated, in the course of discussing the important question, 
which still remains for consideration. 

The sum of what has been shewn under our present head of discus- 
sion, is, that the epistle to the Hebrews was written before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, probably but a short time before this event ; ’ that in about 
thirty years, at most, it had acquired such currency and credit, that the 
church at Rome, the metropolis of the world, in a letter addressed by 
their bishop to the church at Corinth, made repeated appeals to it as a 
book of divine authority, and in such a way as to imply a knowledge and 
acknowledgment of it by the Corinthian church, similar to their own ; 
that Justin Martyr, about A. D. 140, has evidently appealed to its contents 
as sacred ; that about this time, or not long after, it was ingerted among 
the canonical books of the New Testament, by the churches of the East 
and the West; and that, consequently, it must have had, at a period very 
little after the apostolic age, a currency and a credit not at all, or at most 
very little, inferior to that of other acknowledged books of the New Tes- 
tament. Better evidence than this of early and general reception by the 
eburches, it would be difficult to find, in respect to a considerable number 
of books in the New Testament; with less than this we are obliged to 
content ourselves, respecting several of them. 

Bleek (Comm. p. 436 seq. ) gives a very different view of this ‘subject. 
He represents it as uncertain whether the old Syriac version admitted the 
epistle to the Hebrews because it was believed to be Paul’s; although he 
concedes, all along, that only such books were regarded by the ancients 
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as canonical, as had the stamp of apostolical origin. The chureh of 
Rome he regards as universally rejecting our epistle, until the latter half 
of the fourth century. The later Arians doubted its canonical authority. 
In modern times, Cajetan and Erasmus of the Romish church also doubt- 
ed its Pauline origin. Among the Protestants, Calvin, Beza, Luther, 
Carlstadt, Chemnitz, J. Schroeder, Hunnius, L. Hutter, and others, have 
sdme of them denied the Pauline origin and canonical authority of the 
epistle ; while others have placed it in the second or third rank of ca- 
nonical books, regarding it rather in the light of a book profitable for 
Christian edification, but not of itself decisive in a controverted question 
as to matters of faith. Among this number Bleek has placed himself, at 
the close of his section on this subject. 

Cajetan, Erasmus, Calvin, Beza, the Remonstrants (e. g. Limborch and 
his associates), and the Socinians (e. g. Socinus de Auctorit. Sac. Script. 
I, 2), while they doubt or deny the Pauline origin of the epistle, admit, or 
at least do not call in question, its canonical authority. Calvin even as- 
cribes it to the artifice of Satan, that some deny its authority ; see his .4r- 
gumentum to bis Commentary on the epistle. 

This is not the place to controvert some of the positions of Bleek, in 
regard to the views of the ancient chureh. I must refer the reader to the 
sequel in which the testimony of the ancients is adduced and examined. 

In regard to the doubts concerning the full canonical credit due to our 
epistle, that have been expressed by Luther himself and some of his distin- 
guished followers, one may venture to say, that there is reason to suspect 
Luther of being somewhat influenced in his criticism, by his views of the- 
ology or exegesis ; for he finds, or thinks he finds, “ wood, hay, and stubble,” 
as well as “ gold, silver, and precious stones” in our epistle ; Walch’s edit. 
of Luther. xiv. p.146seq. That for such a reason he rejected the epistle of 
James, is notorious. Then the question between the Lutherans and Ro- 
man Catholics assumed such a shape, that every thing which the Catho- 
lics admitted on the ground of ancient tradition, that could be well denied 
or rendered doubtful, was in fact denied by the leading disciples of Lu- 
ther in the first and second generation. Now as there were doubts in 
some of the ancient churches, and particularly in the Romish, about 
the Pauline origin of our epistle ; and as the modern Romish church fully 
admitted its Pauline origin; 80 it was some matter of triumph for Luther 
and his followers, to set the ancient church at Rome against the modern 
one, and thus to exhibit the want of consistency in a church that claimed 
to be infallible. 

When the heat of this controversy passed away, the Lutheran church 
in general returned to the common sentiment in regard to the origin of 
our epistle. It is only of late, that opposition to its Pauline origin and 
canonical authority has again sprung up, mostly among the neological 
critics of Germany. 

Admitting, however, the early existence and general credit of this epistle, 
there still remains the most difficult of all the questions which have been 
raised respecting it: “Who was its autbor? Was it Paul, or some other 
person ?” This very important question deserves, and must receive, ἃ 
particular and thorough discussion. 
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§ 13. Was Paul the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews 3 


From whatever source the epistle to the Hebrews is derived, every 
reader of it must perceive that it comes from a man of deep feeling, of a 
benevolent heart, of extensive knowledge, and of views in respect to the 
spuitual nature of Christianity, as exalted as can be found any where in, 
the New Testament. Every attentive reader of the Mosaic law, moreo-,: 
ver, must feel, that the epistle to the Hebrews is the best key to unlock 
the treasures which are secreted there ; and that it affords us a disclosure 
in respect to the general nature and object of the Jewish dispensation, 
which Christians much need, and which can no where else be found in a 
manner so full and satisfactory. 

But thie, however correct or important it may be, cannot establish the 
fact that Paul wrote the epistle. We must not virtually assume this posi- 
tion from reasons @ priori, or because we may wish it to be so. It is as 
uncritical to believe without any evidence, as it is to reject evidence when 
it is offered. It is uncritical also to establish, (or rather to attempt estab- 
lishing). a position that concerns a simple matter of fact, by any reasoning 
a priori. To investigate the present question in a becoming and candid 
manner, we must lay aside prejudice either in respect to the affirmative 
or negative of it; and also our previous opinions, which have been deriv- 
ed merely from education, and have not been established on the basis of 
proper evidence. 

The epistle to the Hebrews has no subscription. Consequently we are 
left either to conjecture who the author was, or to. gather it from evidence 
external or internal. Conjecture in respect to an epistle the claims of 
which are supposed to be authoritative, can give no real satisfaction to the 
thorough inquirer. Circumstantial evidence is that, then, to which we 
must necessarily resort, since the signature of the author is wanting. 

I make these observations here, because it has seemed to me, that very 
mach more has been demanded by some critics in order to prove that 
Paul wrote this epistle, than the nature of the case admits or even re- 
quires. Their demands would amount to nothing less than the signature 
of the writer himself, or direct testimony that he wrote it, given by wit- 
nesses present when he did so. 

In the investigation of the question, ‘ Who was the author ofian anony- 
mous letter that is alinost 1800 years old, written in an age and country 
where literary records (if they at all exist) are accidental and not design- 
ed ? it cannot be justly required, that proof of a direct, unequivocal, and 
positive nature should be produced. Where is the anonymous letter of 
antiquity that could ever be assigned to any particular author, if demands 
such as these were made in respect to it ἢ 

The question is not, whether the point in dispute can be rendered certain 
by plain and indubitable testimony, (for then how should it ever have 
been disputed ?) but, all things considered, whether there is not a proba- 
bitty in favour of supposing Paul to be the author of it—a probability de- 
duced from evidence external and internal—which is sufficient to quiet 
our reasonable doubts, and to command our prevailing belief. 

Tt is not modern critics only, who have been divided on this question. 
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- The ancient Christians early differed in opinion about it, for several cen- 
turies ; the Latin or occidental Christians, after the second century, more 
generally rejecting it from their canon, as they did not reckon it to be 
Paul’s; while the Greek, or rather the oriental, Christians generally receiv- 
ed it as coming from the band of the apostle Paul. 

I shall divide the evidence in respect to this question, into external and 
gniernal. By the former, I mean whatever can be gathered from the 
Christian fathers, or ancient writers, or the tradition of the churches, 
respecting the epistle; and by the latter, the characteristics of the epistle 
in respect to sentiment, style, and diction, compared with the acknowl- 
edged letters of Paul, and also certain facts which are adverted to in the 
epistle itself. 

The great deficiency of genuine early Christian records, for many years 
after the completion of the New Testament, is a fact acknowledged, and 
lamented by all who study either the early history of the church, or that 
of its sacred books. A few fragments only we have, of Barnabas, Cle- 
ment of Rome, Papias, Hermas, Ignatius, Polycarp, and some others; in 
most instances too short, and too imperfectly preserved, to afford any 
strong ground of satisfaction to the critical inquirer. 


§14. Testimony of the Alexandrine church. 


The evidence that the epistle to the Hebrews was early recognized as 
one of the sacred books, has been already exhibited. The first testimony 
that we have respecting Paul’s being the author of the epistle, is that of 
Pantaenus, the head of the celebrated Christian school at Alexandria in 
Egypt, who flourished about A. D. 180. This testimony was inserted by 
Clement of Alexandria, the disciple of Pantaenus, and his successor in 
the famous school just mentioned, in a work of his entitled “2xorunwcas, 
Institutions or Sketches. This work is now lost; but Eusebius has pre- 
served an extract from it, in his Ecclesiastical History Lib. vr. c. 14. 
Pantaenus himself was the most learned Christian of the age in which he 
lived, and one whose weight and authority in the churches was very 
great. 

Clement, in the extract preserved by Eusebius, is endeavouring to as- 
sign a reason why Paul had not subscribed his name to the epistle to the 
Hebrews. After giving his opinion in regard to this point he adds, “ As 
our worthy presbyter [so he here calls Pantaenus] has already said, Since 
the Lord himself was sent by the Almighty as an apostle to the Hebrews, 
Paul being an apostle to the Gentiles, on account of modesty does not 
subscribe himself as the apostle to the Hebrews, both out of reverence 
for his Lord, and because, being a preacher and an apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, by a kind of supererogation he wrote to the Hebrews.” * 


* "Ἤδη δὲ ὡς ὁ ἐος ἔλεγε πρεσβύτερος, ἐπεὶ ὁ Κύριος ἀπόστολος ὧν, τοῦ 
παντοκράτορος ἀπεστάλη πρὸς ᾿Εβραίους, διὰ μετριότητα ὁ Παῦλος ὡς ἂν εἰς τὰ 
ἔϑνη ἀπεσταλμένος ovx ἐγγράφει ἑαυτὸν ᾿Εβραίων ἀπόστολον" διά τε τὴν πρὸς τὸν 
κύριον τιμήν, δια te τὸ ἐκ περιουσίας καὶ τοῖς “Εβραίοις ἐπιστέλλειν, ἐϑνῶν κήρυκα 
ὄντα καὶ ἀπόστολον. Lib. VI. 14. 
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Two points are equally clear from this testimony ; the first, that Pan- 
taenus entertained no doubt of Paul’s being the author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, the whole passage implying as well as asserting this; the 
second, that still, either from the suggestions of his own mind or from 
those made by others, objections had been raised against this opinion, be- 
cause the epistle lacked the usual subscription or inscription of Paul. 
The attempt to solve these doubts, necessarily implies that they had been 
suggested from one of these sources; but from which, we cannot tell 
with certainty. 850}, if they arose from objections, is it not probable that 
some allusion would have been made to them? 

Iam very ready to allow, with some recent critics, that the attempt at 
solution is but a poor specimen of critical reasoning, and that is insuffi- 
cient to accomplish what Pantaenus designed to accomplish. For how 
was it necessary, 88 he seems to suppose, that Paul should have subscrib- 
ed himself an apostle to the Hebrews, if he had put his name to the epis- 
tle? If he declined doing this, “because his Lord and Master was the 
apostie of God to them,” as Pantaenus says, still he might (as on other 
occasions he actually does) have called himself an apostle of Jesus 
Christ; or he might, as he twice does, have called himself a servant of 
Jesus Christ, Phil. 1:1. Tit. 1:1; or he might, as he twice does, have 
simply written his name Paul, 1 Thess. 1:1. 2Thess.1:1. Why should 
he have been any more difident with respect to doing this in the present 
case, than in any other ? 

As to his difidence arising from being an apostle to the Gentiles, which 
made him, as Pantaenus supposes, decline subscribing his name in an 
epistle to the Hebrews, so much weight cannot well be attributed to it. 
The writer of our epistle has told the persons addressed of his circum- 
stances, and of his companions; he has also asked their prayers that “he 
might be speedily restored to them ;” all which necessarily implies, that 
his name was not designed to be wholly concealed, and could not be so 
concealed, from those whom he directly and originally addressed: so that 
neither of Pantaenus’ reasons for Paul’s declining to subscribe his name, 
appears to have any considerable weight in it. 

Eichhorn and Bertholdt, it must be acknowledged, have refuted the 
good father’s critical reasoning on which I have just animadverted ; but 
they should not (as they appear to have done) substitute this for a confu- 
tation of bis testumony also. Bertholdt moreover maintains, that Pantaenus 
hes simply expressed an opinion that Paul wrote the epistle to the He- 
brews; an opinion merely his own, and not founded on any tradition. 
This he endeavours to prove by the following argument. ‘It is clear 
that Pantaenus’ expressions imply the existence of persons, in his time, 
who maintained the opinion that Paul was not the author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews. Now if general tradition maintained that he *was, how 
could there be any such persons? For at this time, it was easy to trace 
a tradition of this nature up to its primary source,’ Einleit. p. 2918. 

But has there ever been a period since the gospels or epistles were 
written, in which more or less of them were not discarded by some, and 
doubted by others? Have there not been some such men as Ebionites, 
Alogi, Marcionites, and others of similar character, in every age and al- 
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most in every country ? And can it be a valid objection to a book, or to 
testimony respecting it, that such men have rejected it or doubted it? If 
so, then the whole New Testament must be given up at once, and the ef- 
fort to maintain its genuineness abandoned as a task utterly hopeless; for 
what part of it has not been discarded by some of these, or such like sec- 
tarians ? 

Does Pantaenug, I ask, tell us whence the doubts in question arose; 
whether from his own mind, from heretics, or from the members of the 
catholic church? Nota word of this. Be it then that they came from 
whatever quarter you please, or from all quarters ; the weight of his tes- 
timony is increased, rather than diminished, by the objections. For how 
does the case now stand? Pantaenus had heard objections to the apos- 
tolic origin of the epistle suggested, by members of the catholic church, 
or by heretics; or he had sometimes entertained them in his own mind; 
yet such was the strength of his conviction, arising from the evidence op- 
posed to these doubts, that he now hesitates not in the least to consider 
it as an established point, that Paul was the author of this epistle. He 
speaks of it as being his, without intimating that there is any good ground 
to call it in question. 

Now whence did Pantaenus derive such a conviction—Pantaenus, who 
was at the head of the first Christian school in the world ; who resided 
near Palestine, and where constant communication was all the time kept 
up witb that country ; Pantaenus, who lived within a century after the 
apostolic age? It cannot be shown, nor in any way rendered probable, 
that he had any favourite or peculiar sentiment to be supported by the 
epistle to the Hebrews, which was the reason why he defended its apos- 
tolic origin. I am aware of the allegation made by some, that the epis- 

-tle to the Hebrews was already received in the churches as one of the 
sacred books ; and that, as some doubted respecting it because it wanted 
an apostle’s name to sanction it, Pantaenus, in order to save its credit 
and defend the custom of the churches in receiving it as canonical, as- 
signed the reasons produced above why Paul did not subscribe his name 
to it. Butis not this, after all, conceding the very point which it is 
meant to deny? “The epistle to the Hebrews was already received by 
the churches; therefore Pantaenus defends it!” Indeed? And how 
came it to be received ? Whence this general credit already obtained ? 
A credit so strong, a custom of reception so general, as to inspire Pan- 
taenus with entire confidence in its canonical authority, and raise him 
above all the objections which had been suggested. And how comes it, 
that no epistles should have made their way into the canon, amid all the 
conflicting opinions, and various apocryphal and supposititious writings of 
the early ages of the church, but those which either bear an apostle’s name, 
or were by general consent assigned to an apostle? This is a fundgmen- 
tal question, in respect to the great subject of the authority of our New 
Testament canon. It is an articulus stantis vel cadentis auctoriatis,. in 
respect to it. And the answer to this question plainly is, that the catho- 
lic church in the primitive age, taken as a body, were governed by the 
maxim, that no book or epistle could be properly regarded as canonical, 
except such as was written by an apostle, or under bis direction. 
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I am far from denying that particular churches, and even particular re- 
gions of country, did, near the close of the second century, and after- 
wards, regard as sacred some of the apocryphal books of the Old Testa- 
ment and of the New. The quotations from them by the Christian 
fathers, is conclusive evidence of this. But then such books, for the 
time being, were of course estimated as holding a rank entitled to the 
credit of inspired books. And in repect to the apocryphal writings of the 
New Testament, it is clear that they were regarded, (where they were ad- 
mitted as canonical), as either,coming from the hands of apostles, or as 
having been written with their approbation or under their inspection. 
Nothing can be more evident, than that there was a constant verging of 
the church as a body, toward the point of limitation in respect to canoni- 
cal credit, that has just been stated. That some churches and persons 
should have committed mistakes respecting the extent to which the prin- 
ciple adverted to would carry them, is not at all to be wondered at, con- 
aidering the state of literary knowledge at that period. But that such 
mistakes were not committed by the predominant part of the churches, 
is demonstrated from the state of the New Testament, ever since the ear- 
liest period ; the received books of which are only those which were re- 
garded as being of apostolic origin or revision, and were generally be- 
lieved to be so. ' 

Such being the fact we may ask, and we ought to ask, [low came the 
epistle to the Hebrews into the canon; so that Clement of Rome in the 
very first century, and Pantaenus in the next, refer to it as Scripture ? 
Why plainly, because an apostolic origin was attributed to it. Pantaenus 
regards this as certainty ; and Pantaenus says, that the apostle who wrote 
it was Paul ; διά τὸ τὸ... τοῖς “EBguloug ἐπιστέλλειν [Πωῦλον]. 

I readily concede, that he is not a witness contemporary with Paul. 
But he is a witness, (and one of the very best the age afforded, in which 
he lived and was so distinguished as a man of knowledge), of what the 
opinion of the churches then was. [8 it not evident, that in the passage 
under consideration he is defending the usual opinion of the churches in 
regard to our epistle ; and that he is not merely delivering his own pri- 
vate sentiments? The manner in which he speaks, plainly declares this. 

Moreover, that he did speak the opinion which was prevalent and gen- 
eral at this period, is rendered still more probable by the fact, that at least 
as early as the time in which he lived, probably earlier, the Syriac trans- 
lation in the East, and the old Latin version in the West, as we have al- 
ready seen, were completed; both of which went into general use in 
those countries, and both of which comprise the epistle to the Hebrews, 
In regard to the Syriac, it may be further noted, that while it was made too 
early, as it would seem, to comprise the 2d epistle of Peter and the 2d and 
3d epistles of John, (which for various reasons came later into circulation 
than the other epistles) , it still comprises the epistle to the Hebrews. Are 
not these facts, then, when taken together, good evidence that the credit 
of this epistle was early and widely diffused, and that it was regarded at 
ἃ very early period, by the great body of the churches, as of apostolic 
origin? To which of the apostles it was assigned by current belief, and 
of course by current tradition, Pantaenus informs us. 
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Let it be distinctly noted, that all this took place within about a cen- 
tury after the apostolic age, (and probably less); “ when tradition,” as 
Bertholdt says, “might be easily traced back to its origin.” Does not 
then the testimony of Pantaenus, whom Photius (Cod. 118) represents to 
be not only a hearer of those who had seen the apostles, but of some of 
the apostles themselves, supported as it is by concurrent testimony of the 
canon of the churches in the East and in the West, amount to satisfacto- 
ry evidence, in regard to general ecclesiastical tradition, at the time in 
which this father lived ? And if so, does not this plead strongly for the 
probability that Paul was the author of the epistle ? 

Iam unable to distinguish the testimony in question of Pantaenus, 
from that of other writers whom Bertholdt quotes as good support for the 
genuineness of other books of the New :Testament. How many hun- 
dred testimonies has he quoted, where the witness does not say whether 
he delivers his own opinion or recites tradition! Yet Bertholdt takes 
these and such like testimonies as legitimate evidence, when he sets out 
to establish the genuineness of any books of the New Testament, or of 
any ancient writing. Why then should he resort to the extraordinary, 
the unsupported, (I may say) improbable supposition, that Pantaenus has, 
in the case before us, only delivered his own private opinion? Even if it 
were so, the questions, On what was the opinion grounded? what in- 
duced him to believe so? would present serious difficulties in respect 
to the suggestions which Bertholdt has made ; as I have already shewn. 

At any rate, the principle which Bertholdt assumes here, would render 
it utterly impossible ever to establish the genuineness of any of the New 
Testament books ; and, I may add, of any other ancient book. A princi- 
ple fraught with such consequences, cannot, either with propriety or safe- 
ty, be admitted into our critical investigations. 

I regret to add, that Bleek, in his recent work on the epistle to the 
Hebrews, after a brief recitation of the testimony of Pantaenus, remarks at 
the close (p. 98), that this testimony does not declare whether the con- 
viction of Pantaenus originated from historical tradition, or later critical 
investigation ; hereby intimating, that unless this could be known from 
the testimony, very little weight can be attributed to it. What is this but 
virtually to destroy not only the great body of evidence, in regard to the 
genuineness and authenticity of the New Testament, but of most classical 
authors also? Is this critical justice and impartiality? How much of all 
_ the testimony that exists in respect to any ancient writing, expressly tells 
us whether the person who gives it derives his views from the judgment 
of his own mind, or from historical tradition? And what monument of 
antiquity can stand, before such an ordeal as Bleek thus virtually pro- 
poses ? 

The importance of this discussion, which treats of testimony so early 
and respectable in regard to the subject in question, will, I hope, be a 
sufficient apology for the length to which it has been protracted. 


- -- -- - ------.-- one 
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Pantaenus was succeeded, in his school, by the celebrated CLEMENT oF 
ALexanpata, near the close of the second century. Clement, as he tells 
us in the first book of his Stromata (p. 274. Lardner, Cred. II. 462), had 
travelled in Greece, Italy, the East, and Egypt, in quest of knowledge, 
and employed masters in all these countries. With Pantaenus he settled 
down in Egypt; and he represents this teacher, though last in time, as 
first in merit. He compares him to the Sicilian bee, that had gathered 
flowers from the prophetic and apostolic meadows ; and represents him 
es filling the minds of his hearers with pure knowledge. 

Clement, then, was well qualified to judge what was the general usage 
and tradition of the churches, in respect to the canon of Scripture ; as he 
had traversed a great part of the regions where churches were planted. 
His testimony (extracted from a work of his entitled “rotvmeices) , is 
preserved by Eusebius in his Ecc. Hist. L. VI. c.14. “In his book,” 
says Eusebius, “ Clement affirms that Paul is the author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews ; and that, as it was addressed to Hebrews, it was originally 
written in their language, and afterwards translated by Luke for the use 
of the Greeks; which is the reason why the colouring of the style is the 
game in this epistle and in the Acts of the apostles. The reason why 
Paul did not affix his name at the head of it, probably is, because the 
Hebrews had conceived a prejudice against him and were suspicious of 
him. Very prudently, therefore, he did not place his name at the head 
of the epistie, so as to divert them from the perusal of it.” * 

Fichhorn and Bertholdt have endeavoured to shew here also, that Clem- 
ent’s testimony is only his own privaée opinion, or at most, that of his 
master Pantaenus. Eichhorn attacks the apology which Clement makes 
for Paul’s omitting to prefix his name to the epistle; and seeming to tri- 
umph over this, he dismisses the whole of the testimony along with it. 
Bertholdt has pursued a course somewhat different. Pantaenus he re- 
presents as giving one reason why the name of Paul is omitted ; Clement, 
another. This contradiction, he avers, proves that neither Pantaenus nor 
Clement rested on tradition as their support, but only followed their own 

re. 

This conclusion is somewhat singular. What is the point in question ? 
Simply, whether Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews. Pantaenus says 
that he did ; Clement asserts the same ; both, as it appears, without any 
doubt or hesitation in their own minds. How came they by this confi- 
dence ? Clement derived it, says Bertholdt, from his master Pantaenus. 
But from whom did Pantaenus derive it? Whence did he get so much 
confidence respecting this point, as to overcome all the obstacles thrown 
in the way of such a belief? He appears to have been a man of great 
sobriety, knowledge, diligence, and excellence of character. He was no 


* Ey δὲ ταῖς “Ὑποτυπώσεσε. ... τὴν πρὸς ‘“Efaious ἐπιστολὴν Παύλου uty 
εἶναι φησί: γεγράφϑαε δὲ PB oaiors ᾿Ἐβραικῇ φωνῇ: dovady ὃ ψιβοτίμως peteo- 
μηνεύσαντα ἐκδοῦναι τοῖς EdAnow. “Ody τὸν αὐτὸν χρῶτα εὑρίσκεσϑαε κατὰ τὴν 
ἑρμηνείαν ταίτης τῆς ἐπιστολῆς καὶ τῶν πράξεων. Mr προγεγράφϑαε δὲ τὸ, Παῦ-- 
hos ἀπόστολος, εἰχότως" ᾿Εβραίοις γάρ φησιν ἐπιστέλλων πρόληψιν εἰληφόσε κατ᾿ 
αἰτοῦ, καὶ ἱποπτεύουσεν αὐτὸν, συνετῶς πώνυ οὐκ ἐν ἀρχῇ ἀπέστρεψεν αὐτοὺς τὸ 
ὄνομαι Geis. Lib. VI. 14. 
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innovator ; nor does it appear that he had any pride of speculative opin- 
ions and conceits to foster. But because he answers the doubts that had 
been suggested against Paul’s being the author of the epistle to the He- 
brews in one way, and Clement in another, “ this,” says Bertholdt, “is 
contradiction, and it shews that neither of these fathers grounded his opin- 
ion on tradition, but on his own conjectures.” Contradiction. in what? 
Are these two fathers agreed on the great point in question, viz. whether 
Paul was the author of the epistle? This is conceded. Where then is 
the contradiction ? “They are not agreed how the doubts raised against 
it should be solved.” What follows? ‘ Why,” as Bertholdt avers, “ that 
they grounded not their opinions on tradition.” That is, (if this have 
any appropriate meaning), that tradition had not brought down to them 
the mode of solving these doubts; since they were not agreed in the 
mode of solving them. But what if tradition bad, as is most probable, 
handed down to them neither doubts nor solutions; and that the solu- 
tions they proposed were of newly ratsed doubts, which about this time 
began to appear in some of the occidental churches—solutions drawn, as 
I would most freely concede, from their own personal views, rather than 
from tradition ; what, I ask, has the manner of solving these doubts to do, 
with the main point at issue? Nothing at all; and be it that Eichhorn 
has triumphed over both the good fathers, Pantaenus and Clement, in 
shewing the incompetency of their reasoning to solve.the doubts then 
raised, it leaves their testimony, as to the great point at issue, quite un- 
touched. 

I am not disposed, however, to concede so much to Ejichhorn’s reason- 
ing, in respect to the assertions of Clement. If Paul did write the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, and direct it to a church in Palestine, every one ac- 
quainted with his history knows, that the Hebrews in that country, at 
least very many of them, were affected towards him as Clement has re- 
presented them to be; and this might be a proper and adequate reason 
for not setting down his name at the head of his epistle. 

“ But Paul,” says Eichhorn, “bas not shrunk from openly professing 
his name on all other occasions.” This may be true. But to what oth- 
er part of the church did he write, circumstanced as the Jews of Pal- 
estine were? Does not a prudent man change the mode of his address, 
as circumstances may require ? 

“ But after all, the author has not concealed himself. At the close of 
the epistle, he bas developed circumstances which must certainly make 
him known.” I grant it, in respect to the church whom he immediately 
and primitively addressed ; but the case would not be the same in respect 
to other churches, for whom, also, there can be but little doubt, the epistle 
was ultimately designed. At least, those who read it would first have 
been subjected to the influence of its reasoning and its eloquent and pow- 
erful remonstrances, before they would come to make the inquiries about 
the author, suggested by the circumstances at the close. May not the 
author who could write such an epistle, well have trusted to its power in 
disarming prejudices, which the appearance merely of a name at the out- 
set might have heightened? And might not Clement, who travelled 
through the East and over so many countries, have thus become ac- 
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quainted with the manner in which the difficulty was commonly solved 
which he proposes? This solution, although Eichhorn thinks it to be 
80 incompetent, is still a much more probable one than that of Pantaenus ; 
nay, I must think that it is in itself by no means destitute of probability. 
How can it be shewn in any way to be incongruous, that such a reason 
should have influenced Paul to withhold his name ἢ 

But further; Bertholdt says, “Another proof that Clement did not 
ground his testimony on tradition, is, that he declares the epistle to have 
been originally written in Hebrew; and that Luke translated it into the 
Greek language ; and thus he merely undertakes, in his own way, to ac- 
count for the diversity of style between this epistle and those of Paul, and 
its similarity to that of the Acts of the apostles.” 

Be it so then, for the sake of argument. But still, what is the amount 
of this? Nothing more than that Clement undertakes to meet an ob- 
jection, raised from the style of the epistle; and to show how this style 
could be somewhat diverse from Paul’s, and yet the epistle derive its 
origin from that apostle. How can this determine that Clement did not 
ground his belief of Paul’s being the author of the epistle on the tradition 
of the church, rather than on his own conjecture ? 

In fact, that Clement should have remained entirely unmoved in his 
opinion, by all objections made to Paul’s being the author of our epistle, 
proves just the reverse of what Bertholdt has endeavoured to establish. 
It proves, beyond all reasonable controversy, the strength and constancy of 
his opinion which triumphed over all such obstacles; and which to do 
this, must, as it seems to me, have been supported, in his own mind, by 
the general voice of the churches among whom he had travelled. 

But further to invalidate the testimony of Pantaenus and Clement, Ber- 
tholdt suggests, that “they were inclined to favour the epistle to the 
Hebrews, on account of the Alexandrine spirit which reigns in it,” [he 
means the spirit of allegorizing and finding secondary senses to language] ; 
and “to establish the credit of a favourite letter, they attributed it to 
Paul, being supported in this by the apparent similarity which it has to 
his writings.” 

Now since this is altogether gratuttous conjecture, it might not improp- 
erly be answered by conjecture that such was not the case. I will sug- 
gest, however, that it is by no means certain, either that Pantaenus or 
Clement were natives of Alexandria. The probability is, that they came 
there partly as learners, but principally as teachers; and that their opin- 
ions were not formed, merely by the fashion of interpreting the Scrip- 
tures at Alexandria. Besides, what ground is there to suppose that these 
fathers, conscientious and deeply imbued with reverence for the Scrip- 
tures as they were, would have been persuaded by attachment to the Al 
exandrine spirit of allegory, to foist a book into the cannon of the New Tes- 
tament as Paul’s, when they had no evidence on which to ground such an 
opinion? And how comes it, that at this very period, this same epistle was 
inserted in the canon, in the Itala of the western churches, and the Peshito 
or old Syriac version of the eastern ones? Did Pantaenus and Clement 
effect this? They had no concern with the management of either of 
these churches. Christians then in the East and West, far distant from 
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Alexandria, did ascribe canonical authority to this epistle ; and if they did 
80, there is of course good reason to believe, that they ascribed the epistle 
to an apostle as the author. What probability can there be, then, that 
Clement and Pantaenus ascribed this epistle to Paul, merely on the ground 
of their own private opinion or local prejudices ? 

In addition to the above principal passage from Clement, others may 
be cited which serve to shew the uniformity and the strength of Clement's 
conviction, in regard to the Pauline origin of our epistle. E. g. Stromat. 
n. p. 362, where in the midst of a literal quotation from Heb. 11: 1, 2, 6, 
Clement adds, κατὰ τὸν ϑεῖον ἀπόστολον, according to the divine apostle, i. 6. 
Paul. Again, p. 364, after quoting Heb. 11:3 he adds, φησὶν ὃ ἀπόστο- 
doc. In p. 420 he cites Heb. 6: 11, 20 in connection with Gal. 5: 6, and 
both as the declarations of Paul. Ibid. rv. p. 514 seq. he cites Heb. 10: 
32—39 and 11: 36—39, expressly calling them the declarations of the 
same apostie who wrote Phil. 4: 11—13, which he had just cited. In p. 
525, he attributes Heb. 12: 14—16. 13: 4 to thé same apostle who wrote 
Tit. 2: 3, which he had just cited. In p. 577 he cites Heb. 5: 12—6: 1, 
expressly as the words of Paul; and again, in p. 645, he cites a part of 
the same passage in the same manner. 

All this testimony Bleek sets aside, by the very same remarks which he 
makes, as above cited, on the testimony of Pantaenus. How easy it 
would be to explain away, in this manner, the force of all ancient testimo- 
ny respecting any monument of antiquity, who can fail to perceive ? 

The sum of testimony for the second century has now been presented. 
Its importance is greatly magnified, by its proximity to the time when the 
epistle was written, and when tradition respecting it might be traced back, 
as Bertholdt avers, without much difficulty, by a sober and interested in- 
quirer. That at the close of the first century, the epistle to the Hebrews 
was not only extant, but in ful] credit as a canonical writing at Rome, we 
have seen.in the examination of the testimony of Clement of Rome. 
That at the close of the second century, it occupied a place in the canon 
of the eastern, the western, and the intermediate churches, follows from 
the testimony that has now been examined. That Paul was the author 
of this epistle, appears to have been the firm belief of the most celebrated 
theological schoo] then existing ; and that this belief harmonized with that 
of the churches in general, who required evidence of apostolic origin or 
approbation, in order to entitle an epistle to a place in the canon, seems 
quite probable, and is contradicted by no circumstances with which we 
are acquainted. 

We may now advance to the former part of the third century, and ex- 
amine a few of the principal witnesses. 


The celebrated OnieEn, second to none of the fathers (except Jerome) 
as a critic, and in general learning superior to them all, the disciple and 
the successor of Clement at Alexandria, is, in all respects, a most impor- 
tant witness to be examined. He spent his life in the study and explana- 
tion of the Scriptures; and his testimony in regard to the canon of Scrip- 
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ture, at the time when he flourished (A. D. 220), is of greater weight than 
‘that of any other individual of the same period. 

The most explicit testimony of Origen is that which Eusebius has pre- 
served, Ecc. Hist. VI. 25; being an extract from one of Origen’s homilies 
on the epistle to the Hebrews. The passage runs thus in Eusebius; “In 
respect to the epistle to the Hebrews, Origen decides thus in his homilies 
upon it: The character of the style of the epistle to the Hebrews has not 
the uppolished cast of the apostle’s language, who professes himself to be 
a man unlearned in speech, i. e. in phraseology. Besides, this epistle, in 
the texture of its style, is more conformed to Greek idiom; as every 
one must confess, who is able to distinguish differences in style. More- 
over the ideas in this epistle are admirable, and not inferior to those 
which are confessedly apostolic; and that this is true, every one must 
concede who has attentively read the writings of the apostles. A little 
farther on he adds, If I were to give my opinion I should say, the phra- 
seology and the texture belong to some one relating the apostle’s senti- 
menta, and as it were commenting on the words of his master. If any 
church therefore hold this to be an epistle of Paul, let tt receive commendation 
on account of thig (2vdoxipsiz καὶ ἐπὶ tovrm),* FOR IT 18 NOT WITHOUT 
REASON (ov εἰκῆ), THAT THE ANCIENTS HAVE HANDED IT DOWN (παραδε- 
δώχασι, have had a tradition) as BEING OF Paut. Who wrote the epistle, 
[yeawas, penned it or committed it to writing], God [only] knows with 
certainty ; but the report which has reached us is, that some affirm it to 
be written by Clement, bishop of Rome; and some by Luke who wrote 
the Gospel and the Acts.”| Euseb. Hist. Ecc. VI. 25. Lard. IV. p. 235. 

This passage has been appealed to for different purposes, by writers of 
different sentiments ; by some in order to shew that Origen doubted, by 
others to shew that he did not doubt, about Paul’s being the author of the 
epistle in question. Omitting an account of what others have said, let us 
endeavour to elicit the sentiments of Origen, by considering this passage 
in connection with other passages to be found in bis writings. 

(1) It is plain that Origen felt the force of the objection against the 


* Bleek translates, “so verdiene sie auch deshalb keinen , Tadel, 1, 96. tt de- 
serves no blame on this account ; a cold negative enough for εὖ οκιμείτω καὶ ἐπὶ 
rane Is this being impartial ἢ ? 


“τ... περὶ τῆς πρὸς ᾿Εβραίους ἐπιστολῆς ἐν ταῖς εἰς αὐτὴν ὁμιλίαις ταῦτα δια-- 
χαμβάνε.. 3 ὅτι ὁ χαρακτὴρ. τῆς λέξεως τῆς πρὸς Ἑβραίους ἐπιγεγραμμένης ἐ ἐπιστο-- 
Ane οὐκ i: εἰ τὸ ἐν λόγῳ ἐδιωτικὸν τοῦ ἀποστόλου, ὁμολογήσαντος ἑαυτὸν ἰδιώτην 
εἶναι τῷ λόγῳ, τουτέστι τῇ φράσει. "Alda. ἐστὶν ἡ ἐπιστολὴ συνϑέσει τῆς λέξεως 

ἐρα, πᾶς ὁ ἐπιστάμενος κρίνειν φράσεων διαφορὰς ὁμολογήσαι ἄν. Πάλεν 

τε ado ὅτε τὰ νοήματα τῆς ἐπιστολῆς ϑαυμάσιά ἐστι» καὶ οὐ δευτέρα τῶν ἀποστολε-- 

mos ὁμολογουμένων" καὶ τῶ τοῦτο ἂν συμφήσαε sivas ἀληϑὲς πᾶς ὃ προσέχων τῇ 

ἀναγνόσεε τῇ ἀποστολεκῇ. Τούτοις μεθ᾽ ἕτερα ἐπιφέρει λέγων" ᾿Εγὼ δὲ ἀπο-- 

εἴποιμ ἂν, ὅτι τὰ μὲν νοήματα τοῦ ἀποστόλου ἐστίν" ἡ δὲ φράσις καὶ 

ἢ σύνϑεσες, ἃ ᾿ἀπομνημονεύσαντός tivog τὰ ἀποστολικὰ, καὶ ὡσπερεὶ σχο ογραφή-- 

σαντος τὰ ε ὑπὸ τοῦ ded . Εἴτις οὖν ἐκκλησία ἔ; χει τι τὴν ἐπι-- 

yy ὡς Παύλου, αὕτη εὐδοκιμείτω καὶ ἐπὶ τούτῳ. Οὐ γὰρ ε εἰκῇ οἱ ἀρχαῖοι ἄν-- 

ὡς Παύλου αὐτὴν παραδεδώκασι. Τίς δὲ ὁ γράψας τὴν ἐπιστολὴν, τὸ μὲν 

ϑεὸς οἶδεν" ἡ δὲ εἰς ἡμᾶς φϑάσασα ἱστορία, ὑπό τινων μὲν λεγόντων, ὅτε 

ληρεοοης ὁ γενόμενος ἐπίσχοπος “Ρωμαίων ἔγραψε τὴν ἐπιστολήν" ὑπό τινων δὲ, 
ὅτε .«ουκᾶς 6 γράψυς τὸ Ἐϊαγγέλιον καὶ τὰς Ἰράξεις. Ἐςο. Hist. VI. 25. 
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authorship of Paul, drawn from the style and manner of the epistle, in 
the same way as his preceptor Clement had before done; and to meet 
this objection, he suggests a reason simdar to that which Clement had 
suggested. Clement says, that the epistle was first written in Hebrew, 
and then translated by Luke into Greek ; and thus he endeavours to ac- 
count for the supposed diversity of style between this epistle and those of 
Paul. But Origen does not appear to have at all supposed that it was writ- 
ten, at first,in Hebrew. He supposes it to have been for substance deliver- 
ed, dictated, or spoken by the apostle, and penned down by some one who 
used his own diction, commenting as it were on the words of his master. In 
this way, the sentiments are regarded as apostolic and authoritative ; while 
the diction is considered as arising from one not an apostle; and thus the 
full credit of the epistle is maintained, while the objection to this credit, 
drawn from the diversity of style, is apparently removed. 

(2) It should be noted, that Origen does not say, whether the objec- 
tions against the epistle to the Hebrews being the production of Paul, 
arose from his own mind, or from the allegations of others. Most proba- 
bly from both sources. He appears to have had a full conviction, that 
there was a diversity of style in it; and to remove the difficulty about the 
credit of the epistle, which arose in his mind from this circumstance, he 
resorted to the supposition just mentioned. We can have no reasonable 
doubt, that at this time there were some, who alleged that this epistle did 
not come from the hand of Paul; as Pantaenus and Clement had, before 
this, made an effort to remove objections against it.* 

(3) The very manner in which Origen attempts to remove objections, 
shews that he gave full credit to the apostolic origin of the epistle. ‘The 
thoughts,’ he avers, ‘are apostolic, and worthy of an apostle; but the dic- 
tion is derived from another.’ And when he says, FR ἐδ not without reason 
that the ancients have handed tt down as belonging to Paul; and then adds, 
“but who wrote it, God knows, some attributing it to Luke, and some to 
Clement ;” nothing can be plainer, than that he means to suggest, that 


* Origen (in Matt. 23: 27. Opp. T. 111) seems 40 intimate, that there were some 
who doubted the authority of our epistle. “ Sed pone aliquem abdicare episto- 
lam ad Hebraeos, quasi non Pauli.’ Yet this may be nothing more than hypo- 
thetical. Bleek builds more on this than it is fairly capable of supporting, when 
he deduces from it (p. 103) the conclusion, that our epistle was not every where 
received as Paul's. The fact may have been true; and doubtless it was; but the 
ground of proof lies not, with certainty, in the passage of Origen now in question. 

But there is another passage of Origen (Epist. ad Africannm), in which he 
speaks of the βουλήματι τῶν ἀϑετούντων τὴν ἐπιστολὴν ὡς ov Παύλου γεγραμμένην, 
the inclination of those who reject the epistle as not being Paul’s; and he then 
adds: ‘‘ With one who does thus, other reasons must be privately employed, in 
order to shew that Paul was tho author of the epistle.” 

Bleck complains (Review p. 12), that I have omitted the two preceding passa- 
ges of Origen, in my first edition of this work ; and he says, that in these Origen 
clearly states that the Pauline origin of our epistle was denied. This is true of 
only one of the passages ; and in the other, Ori en very clearly shews that he 
was of a different opinion from those who denied that Paul was the author. In 
what respect, then, would the insertion of the passages in question have altered 
my statements? I have fully admitted that some, in the time of Origen, denied 
the Pauline origin of the epistle to the Hebrews, and that what Origen says im- 
plics this. What more do the citations in question prove than this? 
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he considers it to be uncertain who penned it, i, 6. reduced it to writing ; 
for be had just asserted that the thoughts were suggested by the apostle, 
while the diction arose from him who reduced them to writing. To sup- 
pose (as has been supposed) that Origen means to assert, that God only 
knows from whom the sentiments of the epistle sprung, or who the author 
in this sense was, is to suppose that Origen has directly contradicted 
himself in the very same paragraph. Therefore, 

(4) When Origen says that some attribute it to Luke, and some to 
Clement, the probability clearly is (from the connection in which this 
stands), that he means to say, ‘Some attribute the penning or writing of 
it down, to the one or the other of these persons.’ If this be so, (and it 
appears to be very plain that it is), it only serves to shew, that Origen did 
mot consider the tradition about Luke and Clement as well establish- 
ed; and especially 80, 88 the traditionary reports were not agreed respect- 
ing the amanuensis or recorder of the epistle. It is possible, I acknowl- 
edge, that Origen meant to say, thatsome attributed the real authorship to 
Luke or Clement; although I cannot think that this opinion has any 
probable support in the passage of Origen now under consideration, if it 
be explained by any just rules of interpretation. Bleek, however, with 
some other critics, have taken it for granted that Origen did speak here 
of real authorsbip. But besides the absolute prohibition to do this, con- 
tained in the preceding context, it is clear that in ancient times, Origen’s 
words, or rather the story about Luke and Clement, were not understood 
in such a way. E. g. Euthalius (fl. 460), who knew of doubts about the 
Pauline origin of our epistle, eays, when speaking of this epistle, πρὸς γὰρ 
δραίους τῇ σφῶν διαλέκτῳ γραφεῖσα, ὕστερον μεϑερμηνευσθῆναι λέγεται, ὡς 
βένττενες, ὑπὸ Aone, ὡς δὲ οἵ πολλοὶ, ὑπὸ Κλήμεντος, i. 6. for the episile being 
writien in the Hebrew dialect, it was qfterwards interpreted, as some say, by 
Luke; as many others, by Clement. Euthalius, it is to be noted, was a 
reailent at Alexandria. Here then is evidently the very ἱστορία of Ori- 
gen ; and can we well suppose that this was not the usual and _ tradition- 
ary interpretation of it? See the passage in Zacagni Collect. Monum. 
Vet. ete. p. 523, and in Bleek I. p. 143. See also the remarks on the tes- 
tmony of Eusebius, No. 3. 

(5) It is clear that Origen ascribes his own belief, and the belief of the 
churches of his time, that the epistle was Paul’s, to ancient tradition. “If 
any church receive this epistle as Paul’s, let it be commended for this; 
for it is not without reason, thal the ancients (οἱ ἀρχαῖοι) have handed ὑἱ 
down (παραδεδώκασι) as Pauls.” Here two things are asserted ; first, that 
the tradition of its being Paul’s is well grounded, in Origen’s view, ovx 
εἰκῆ παραδεδώχασι; and secondly, that it is an ancient tradition, for οἱ 
ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες so thought and said. 

I cannot well account for it, that Eichhorn and Bertholdt have kept 
out of sight this direct testimony of Origen to the tradition of the church- 
es, Eichhorn has indeed quoted it (ὃ 271), but made no comment upon 
it; while Bertholdt has broken the paragraph into two parts, and quoted 
what precedes the clause in question in one place (p. 2044), and that 
which follows it in another (p, 2956); while he has wholly omitted the 
clause under consideration. The opinion of Pantaenus and Clement, that 
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Paul wrote this epistle, had previously been ascribed by these critics, 
either to their own conjectures, or to the influence which the views of 
the church of Alexandria had over them in respect to this subject. Ori- 
gen also is represented by them, as struggling between his own convic- 
tions and the prejudices of the times, in respect to the point in question, 
and as falling at last upon the conjecture, that ‘the sentiments are the 
apostle’s while the diction is another’s,’ in order to reconcile his own views 
and the current prejudices of the Alexandrive church. These critics 
have been very careful to render prominent the expression of Origen, tho 
wrote it God [only] knows, report attributing it to Clement and to Luke; 
and they have quoted this too, without adverting at all to the evident 
meaning of it, which is, ‘who penned or wrote it down is uncertain, re- 
port attributing it to different men ;’ using the expression just as if Origen 
had simply said, ‘who was the author of the epistle, God only knows.’ See 
Berth. Einl. ὁ 648. Eichh. ὃ 271. Besides this, Bertholdt represents 
Origen as asserting, that an ancient tradition, brought down even to his 
time, attributed the authorship of the epistle to Luke (p. 2955), or to 
Clement (p. 2958) ; but that Origen, believing neither of these ancient tra- 
ditions, declared that ‘God only knows who composed it.’ One cannot 
help remarking, how leaning towards a favourite hypothesis will help to 
obecure one part of testimony, and make another to stand out in relief. 
That οὗ ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες, as Origen asserts, have not without reason declared 
the epistle to be Paul’s, this critic has passed over with profound silence. 
On the other hand he says, “it is an ancient tradition,” “ propagated down 
to the time of Origen, that either Clement or Luke composed it.” But 
Origen himself does not say this. His words are simply, “‘ Who wrote it 
[i. 6. penned it down] God knows, 7 δὲ εἰς ἡμᾶς φϑάσασα ἱστορία, but a 
report has come to us, that it was either Clement or Luke.” Now where 
is the ancient tradition, brought even down to Origen’s time, ascribing the 
composition of the epistle to two different men, neither of whom Origen 
believed to be the author? So far from this, Origen says not a word here 
of ancient tradition ; nor even of tradition at all. He does not say that 
either ἱστορία παλαιά, or παράδοσις παλαιά, brings down this report; but 
simply ἡ εἰς ἡμᾶς φϑάσασα ἱστορία, i. e. report has come to us, or t ts re- 
ported, there is a report, report says, that either Luke or Clement wrote it. 
Now he might have used the same expression, I freely concede, if such 
report had been ancient; but he might use the same, too, in reference 
merely to the reports of his day ; at which time, no doubt, various diffi- 
culties were raised in some of the churches, respecting the Pauline origin 
of the epistle. Certainly then, Bertholdt has no right to represent Origen 
in the manner he does, as averring that ancient tradition assigned the au- 
thorship of the epistle to Luke or to Clement. 

Indeed, the language which Origen employs in this case, would seem 
to be destgnedly different from that which he employs in the sentence 
wholly omitted by Bertholdt, which runs thus: “If any church holds this 
epistle to be Paul's, it deserves commendation for this; because ovx εἰκῇ 
the anctents have handed it down to ue, that it is Paul’s.” Observe the ex- 
pressions οὗ ἀρχαῖοι and παραδεδώκασι, words altogether appropriate to 
the designation of truly ancient tradition, and not to be mistaken ; while 
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the report concerning Luke and Clement is announced simply by ἢ εἰς 
ἡμᾶς φϑάσασα ἱστορία, leaving it wholly indeterminate whether this re- 
port is recent or ancient ; for φϑάσασα surely does not of course desig- 
nate the anitquity of the report. Why Bertholdt should thus magnify this 
part of Origen’s assertion, and wholly omit all notice of the other which 
cannot be misunderstood and is not liable to misconstruction, is best 
known to himeelf. But thus much may properly be said : If the testimony , 
of the ancients (or moderns) is to be managed in this way, then we may 
assert, with equal truth, our inability to prove any thing, or our ability to 
prove alvquid ex aliquo. 
That Origen was not in the doubtful state about the epistle, which the 
critics just named represent him to be, may be clearly evinced from other 
in his writings, even if the one already examined were to be re- 
garded as dubious. For example ; Comm. on John (II. p. 18. ed. Huet), 
“ According to this the apostle says,”* and then quotes Heb. 5: 12. That 
by this apostle he meant Paul, other passages in the same commentary 
clearly show; e. g., “In the epistle to the Hebrews the same Paul says,”} 
Ρ. 56; again, “ Paul in the epistle to the Hebrews,”t p. 162. In his book 
against Celseus, he says: “For it is written by Paul, in his letter to the 
Corinthians. ...and the same apostle says ;”§ and then he quotes Heb. 5: 
12, contra Cels. p. 482. ed. Bened. In his treatise on prayer, he quotes 
the epistle to the Hebrews, as an epistle of the same apostle who wrote 
the epistle to the Ephesians, De Oratione I. p. 250. ed. Bened. In a 
homily preserved in a Latin translation, he says: “Paul himself the 
greatest of the apostles, writing to the Hebrews says;”|| and then he 
quotes Heb. 12: 18, 22, 23. He also appeals to this epistle as authorita- 
twe in establishing any position ; 6. g. Comm. in John II. 57, 58. ed. Huet. 
In Princip. 11]. 1.§ 10, Heb. 6: 7, 8 is cited as “ an example which the 
apostle used in the [epistle] to the Hebrews.” Ibid. IV. 13, he twice 
cites words out of Heb. 8: 4, which are inserted as Paul’s words among 
other passages taken from his acknowledged epistles. Ibid. IV. 22, he 
cites Heb. 12: 22, seq. with Gal. 4: 26, ascribing both to the same apostle. 
The same passage he cites as the words of the apostle, Lib. contra Cels. 
VII. 29. In Praefat. ad Princip. he cites Heb. 11 : 25, 26 as the express 
testimony of Paul. In his Principia (Vol. I. edit. de la Rue) are other 
testimonies of the same nature, on pp. 55. 56. 65. 82. 92. 141. 187. In 
his Exbort. ad Martyr., he quotes Heb. 10 : 32—36 as Paul’s. In Homil. 
Lin Jerem., he quotes Heb. 1:4 as the words of the apostle. Ibid. 
Homil. ΓΧ., he cites Heb. 6: 1 as the words of the apostle ; also in Homil. 
XVIIL, Heb. 8: 5 is cited. In Praef. in Johan. (ed. Huet. II. p. 2), 
Heb. 4: 14 is cited in the same way. Ibid. 22, the same passage is again 


. 9. Χατὰ τοῦτό φησιν 6 ἀπόστολος, ὅτε . τ΄. A. loc. cit. 

1 Kad ἐν τῇ πρὸς ᾿Εβραίους, 6 αὐτὸς Παῦλός φησι" x. τ. λ. loc. cit. 

t Ὁ δὲ Παῦλος, ἐν τῇ πρὸς ᾿Εβραίουρ" x. τ΄ A, loc. eit. 

§ Γέγραπται γὰρ παρὰ τῷ Παΐλῳ ἡμῶν Κορινθίοις ἐπιστέλλοντε.... ὃ δὲ 
αὐτὸς... . φησὶ, καὶ γεγόνατϑ χρϑίαν ἔχοντες, x. τ΄ A. loc. cit. 

| Ipse ergo apostoloram maximus... . Paulus... . dicit, ad Hebraeos acri- 
bens, ote. Hemil. 111. in Num. p. 281. edit. Benedict. 
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cited in the same way. Ibid. Tom. LIT. p. 64, he says, Καὶ ὃ Παῦλός φησι, 
quoting Heb. 11:16. In Tom. FX. p. 140, he ascribes Heb. 8:5 to the 
apostle ; δὴ also Heb. 9: 23. In Tom. X. p. 162, he ascribes Heb. 12: 22, 
23, to Paul. Tom. XXXII. p. 416, he cites Heb. 1: 3, as the words of 
Paul. In Homil. VII. in Jos., he ascribes fourteen epistles to Paul, (which 
of course included our epistle.) 

These testimonies can leave no doubt what the opinion of Origen was, 
as to the real authorship of the epistle, however he might account for 
what he deemed the peculiar colouring of the style. It is surely quite a 
subordinate question, Who was the amanuensis or translator of Paul ? 

The important question is, Did the sentiments originate from him? [8 he 
᾿ the real author of them? If Origen has not developed his opinion res- 
pecting these questions, beyond all doubt, I know not that it is in the 
power of language to do this. If he has not most explicitly averred, that 
the then ancient tradition taught this, and for good reason, I am unable to 
conceive how he could have averred it. 

Bleek, after citing the passage from Origen on p. 87 above, remarks 
(p. 107) that “Origen felt himself compelled, in bis critical conscience, to 
deny Paul’s proper authorship of the epistle, and to content himself uth 
ascribing only the thoughts of the same to this apostle; while the develop- 
ment of these thoughts is attributed to one of his disciples and compan- 
ions.” He is candid enough however to admit, that “Origen does not 
explicitly say, whether, in his view, this development was made by the 
direction of Paul himself, or without it; and consequently he does not 
say, whether we are to regard the apostle as speaking in the epistle, or 
only him who wrote it down,” p. 107. 

In regard to these criticisms, I would inquire, in the first place, What 
is it which makes the real authorship of any epistle? Is it the thoughts 
themselves, or the livery in which they are clad? 1 have always been 
accustomed to suppose, that the person itself of a man makes a man; and 
this, whether it is decked in one kind of costume or another? Says 
Origen, ta νοήματα [τῆς ἐπιστολῆς] τοῦ ἀποστόλου éativ ἡ δὲ φράσις καὶ ἢ 
σύνϑεσις, ἀπομνημονεύσαντός τινος τὰ ἀποστολικχά ; see p. 87 above. Which 
now are the real matters of importance in an epistle? The thoughts 
(νοήματα), or the diction and synthesis, φράσις καὶ σύνϑεσις 2 This may 
be settled in favour of Prof. Bleeck’s sentiment, when it shall be decided 
that the bark of a tree is more substantial than the wood, or when the 
shell is proved to be more important than the nut. 

Paul the author of the seniiments in a letter, and yet net substantially 
the author of the letter ; and Origen, in his critical conscience, bound to 
deny that Paul was the author! It may be so; yet it must be first shewn, 
that the ideas (νοήματα) of a letter, are not the letter, but that it consists in 
something else. 

It is true, indeed, that there is a certain kind of authorship, which may 
be predicated of him who regulates the form of diction, and the order of 
composition or synthesis. But is not this the authorship which belonged, 
for example, to the private secretary of the late emperor of France ; and 
which belongs to all other secretaries, under men of like qualifications ? 
Who can mistake the real authorship in all the communications of Bona- 
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parte? His were the νοήματα ; the φράσις καὶ σύνϑεσις belonged to his 
secretaries. 

Of what possible importance can it be then, as to the question respect- 
ing the real authorship and authority of the epistle to the Hebrews, wheth- 
er Paul himeelf wrote it down, or not? While the γοήματα are his, that 
settles all the questions which can be of any great consequence. And so 
much, Bleek admits fully, Origen ascribes to him. 

As to the other point, viz. that ‘Origen does not say whether he who 
wrote the epistle did it by his direction and authority or not ;’ it is true that 
the passage of Origen in question (supra p. 87), | does not say this in so 
many words. But does not the aasertion, that τὰ νοήματα τοῦ ἀποστόλον 
ἐστὲν, imply thia?. And does not ἀπομνημονεύσαντός τινος τὰ ἀποστολικᾶ, 
and τὰ εἰρημένα ὑπὸ τοῦ διδασκάλου imply this? And if they do not, still 
the numerous, direct, and unequivocal testimonies just cited above, (to 
which more might easily be added if it were necessary), shew that Ori- 
gen not only believed Paul to be the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
but that he every where appeals to it as fully sanctioned by his authority. 

(6) Let us ask, how far back testimony must have gone, in order to 
be ancient in Origen’ 8 time ? Nothing can be weaker than the assertion, 
that Origen refers, in his ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες, to Clement and Pantaenus; both 
of whom were his cotemporaries, and lived until he was about thirty years 
of age. Pantaenus died about 211, as Jerome affirms; Clement, about 
A. D. 217 or 220; and Origen was bora A. Ὁ. 184 or 183. Now as Ori- 
gen lived but little more than a century from the apostolic age, nothing 
can be plainer, than that the οἱ ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες must mean, either those 
who were conversant with the apostles, or at least the generation suc- 
ceeding them. This not only confirms what I have already endeavoured 
to prove, from Clement of Rome, from the testimony of the Italic and 
Syriac versions, and from Pantaenus and Clement, viz. that the epistle to 
the Hebrews was canonical in the primitive age of the church; but it 
shows, beyond reasonable doubt, that Pantaenus and Clement believed 
Paul to be author of the epistle to the Hebrews, in common with the 
churches of their times, on the ground of ecclesiastical tradition, and not 
from their own conceit, or their own prejudices in favour of Alexandrine 
netions. 

(7) It appears that Origen was strongly impressed with the conviction, 
thet the style of the epistle to the Hebrews was different from the usual 
one of Paul. Yet so firm was bis conviction that the epistle for substance 
did originate from Paul, that he has not only often ascribed it directly to 
him obiter, but given us at large his views, viz. that he considered Paul as 
the author of the thoughts or ideas. At the same time he endeavours to 
account for it, without prejudice to this opinion or to church tradition, 
that the costume of the epistle is not Pauline, by supposing a disciple of 
Paul to have recorded the conceptions of his master in his own language. 
That Origen should have adhered to what he declares to be the tradition 
of the ancienis respecting the author of this epistle, under such circum- 
stances, and beset with such doubts, exhibits in a most striking manner 
the strength of bis convictions, and the weight of tradition in its favour. 

(8) The allegation made by Eichhorn and Bertholdt, that Origen con- 
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ceded the epistle to the Hebrews to be Paul’s, from forbearance to the 
prejudices of the church at Alexandria, and out of love to the allegory 
which is in it, the credit of which he would wish to defend, has no real 
support. In regard to his prejudices in favour of the church at Alexan- 
dria, we cannot suppose them to have been very strong; for he was ban- 
ished from this place, in ‘the midst of his public labours, when he wes 
about 48 years of age, and he spent the last 22 years of his life principal- 
ly at Cesarea and in its neighbourhood, never returning again to Alexan- 
dria. Yet in works published long after he resided at Cesarea, he as- 
cribes to Paul the epistle to the Hebrews. And in regard to the allegory 
of this epistle, if this were the principal reason for receiving it mto the 
canon, then why did he not also receive the epistle of Barnabas, the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, and many other pieces of a similar nature, in which 
the ancient church abounded? We may well be permitted to ask, in- 
deed, why should we ascribe any other motive to Origen for receiving 
this epistle, than what he declares to have been a sufficient and commend- 
able one in the churches, viz. that the ancients, NoT WITHOUT REASON, had 
handed it down as Paul’s 3 

Bleek (Review p. 13) avers, that Origen does quote the epistle of Bar- 
nabas, and also the Shepherd of Hermas, as canonical books; and that 
Clement of Alexandria also does the same. But is it not certain, that al- 
though apocryphal books are quoted by both these writers, in a way sim- 
ilar to that in which they sometimes quote the books of Scripture, still, in 
other places, they shew that they only quote them as being credible, seri- 
ous, and edifying books? ‘That a distinction, after all, was made between 
books apostolical and books which were not so; and especially that this 
was made by Origen; who can doubt or deny? ‘The state of the canon 
itself, in the days“of Origen, shews clearly enough what the views of the 
churches at large were, in relation to this subject. 

(9) Bleek also alleges (Comm. I. p. 107), that ‘from the passage on p. 
87 above, it appears that Origen knew of few churches at that time, who 
acknowledged the Pauline origin of our epistle ; otherwise he could not 
have said, εἴ τις οὖν ἐκκλησία ἔχει ταύτην τὴν ἐπιστολὴν ὡς tov Παύλου, 
αὔτη εὑδοκιμείτω καὶ ἐπὶ τούτῳ. This, says he, looks like an apology for 
such as held the epistle to be Paul’s; and that such an opinion was only 
an uncommon exception to the general usage.’ 

Yet he feels constrained to admit, that what Origen says (εξ τις ἐχιλη- 
σία x. t.4.), may be hypothetical. Truly it may; and considering the 
manner in which Origen has every where expressed himself, in regard to 
the epistle to the Hebrews, it must be hypothetical. Did Origen need to 
apologize for himself and others, who believed that otx εἰκῇ of ἀρχαῖοι 
ἄνδρες ὡς Παύλου αὑτὴν [ἐπιστολὴν] παραδεδώκασι 3 Itrow not. He means 
to say merely and simply, that ‘any and every church, which believes 
the epistle to be Paul’s, deserves commendation for it, for the belief rests 
on good grounds, as the tradition of the ancients maintains.’ How very 
diverse this sentiment is, from that which Bleek has deduced from the 

must be sufficiently plain. And for the correctness of the de- 
duction which I bave made, I appeal most cheerfully to the judgment of 
every competent and unbiassed reader. 
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In regard to the ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες of Origen, Bleek (I. p. 108) states, (1) 
That the expression is too general to allow of any great weight being at- 
tached to it. Then (2), That Origen might have used the expression, if 
he meant to refer merely to Pantaenus and Clement of Alexandria, 
And (3) , That we must suppose, either that Origen did not consider οὗ ag- 
zetos ἄρδρες as indicating men so ancient as that certain dependence 
could be placed on their testimony ; or, if they were really ancient, still 
he considered them as testifying merely that the epistle was tn some sense 
Paul’s; otherwise he never could have said, τίς δὲ 6 γράψας τὴν ἐπιστολὴν, 
τὸ μὲν ἀληθὲς ϑεὸς οἷδε. 

On these allegations I remark, (1) The assertion that the expression of 
ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες is too general to carry any weight with it, does not seem 
very consistent with its meaning only Pantaenus and Clement; which 
certainly is particular enough, if that will give weight. In regard to the 
phrase in question applying to these fathers, I must refer the reader to 
No. 6 above. 

(2) The general phrase is the thing of all others which evidently gives 
it most weight. For when is traditionary evidence strongest ; when that 
tradition is general, or when it is merely partial and local? General tra- 
dition is that very thing of all, with which we ought to be best satisfied. 

(3) If Origen was not satisfied with the testimony of the ἀρχαῖος ἀνδρες, 
why then does he commend the churches which give credit to it, for be- 
eving it? Why does he say that the tradition of the ancients is ovx εἰκῆ ? 
Could he have more directly affirmed the reverse of Bleek’s proposition ? 

(4) As to the supposition, that Origen, in case he really meant ancients 
by οὗ ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες, designed nothing more than to affirm, that they tes- 
tified to Paul’s authorship tn some sense or other; there is no room for 
dispute here. Origen has, in the most express manner, in the context 
immediately preceding, told us in what sense he believed Paul to be the 
author. “The γοήματα are his; the φράσις καὶ σύνϑεσις come from one 
of his disciples writing down and commenting on the εἰρημένα of his mas- 
ter.” There is no room, then, for dispute here what kind of authorship 
Origen means to aver. Nor do the scores of references, every where 
made in his writings to our epistle as belonging to Paul, and author- 
tlative in consequence of this, leave any room to doubt in what sense 
Origen attributed authorship to Paul, in respect to the epistle in question, 

The whole turns on the single pvint, therefore, whether the man ta 
whom belong the νοήματα of an epistle, is really the author? And thir 
will be decided against the views which I have defended, when it is de- 
cided, that the author of the ideas or thoughts in a piece of writing, is not 
the author of that writing. 


The opinion of the church at Alexandria appears to have been uni- 
formly the same, after the age of Origen. I shall very briefly notice it 
here, as testimony later than his, from this quarter, can amount but to lit- 
tle more than proof, that the opinions of himself and his predecessors 
continued to be held without variation. Besides, it is a matter of general 
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accord, that no doubts existed in the church here, after the time of Ori- 
gen, in regard to the Pauline origin of the epistle to the Hebrews. 

Dionysius bishop of Alexandria, who flourished about A. D. 247, attri- 
buted the epistle to Paul; and he quotes it as his, apud Euseb. Hist. Ecc. 
VI. 41. So did Hierax, probably a teacher in the celebrated Christian 
school at Alexandria, about 282. It was received as Paul’s by Peter, 
about 300, who was bishop of Alexandria, and died as a martyr under 
Diocletian, Routh. Relig. IL. p. 333. About the same time, Hicrax or 
Hierakas, at Leontopolis in Egypt, appeals to the epistle as Paul’s, Epiphan. 
Haeres. LX VII. No. 2. 

It was received as Paul’s by Alexander, bishop in the same city, about 
313, Theod. H. Ecc. 1.3; by Antonius, a contemporary of Alexander, and 
special patron of the order of monks in Egypt, Galland. Biblioth. Pat. IV. 
665; by the celebrated Athanasius, bishop of the same place, about 326, 
Opp. I. 767; where this father recites the whole catalogue of canonical 
books, both of the Old and New Testament, and assigns fourteen epistles 
to Paul, arranging the epistle to the Hebrews before those to Timothy, 
Titus, and Philemon. Bleek acknowledges, that this father never once 
intimates a doubt about the Pauline origin of our epistle, nor that he had 
ever heard any doubt concerning it suggested by others, either in Egypt, 
or from any other quarter. How could this be, if doubts about this sub- 
ject prevailed in the churches as extensively as Bleek has persuaded him- 
eelf that they did ? 

To the distinguished persons in Egypt may be added, of those who 
fully believed Paul to be the author of our epistle, Oriesis, about 350, 
Galland. Bib. Pat. V. 40; Marcus Diadochus, probably a bishop in the 
last half of the fourth century, ibid. V. 242; Didymus, the learned teach- 
er of Jerome and Rufin, and master of the catechetical schoo! at Alexan- 
dria, about 370, Galland. Bib. Pat. VI. 313; Macarius, a contemporary of 
Didymus, and surnamed the elder or the great, Galland. Bib. Pat. VII. 178; 
Marcus, surnamed Eremita, Galland. VIII. 3 seq., who contends against 
certain views of the priesthood of Melchizedek, for the support of which 
an appeal was made to the epistle to the Hebrews, 7: 1 seq., and vet 
Marcus does not once call in question the authority of the epistle, or inti- 
mate that there were any doubts concerning it; Theophilus, bishop of 
Alexandria, 385—412, Galland. Bibl. VIT. 603 seq. ; Cyril the successor of 
Theophilus, 412—444, a distinguished man, Opp. I. pp. 61. 63, et passim, 
who, in his controversy with Nestorius respecting the separation of the 
human and divine natures of Christ, often appealed to the epistle to the 
Hebrews, and never once intimates that there were any doubts about the 
genuineness or authenticity of the epistle; Isiodorus Pelusiota, Opp. I. 
ep. 7. 94. 444, et al. in loc. 

I cannot sum up the whole of the Alexandrine testimony better than 
in the words of Bleek, to whom I acknowledge my indebtedness for sev- 
eral valuable additions, which I have here made, to my original work on 
on the testimony of the Alexandrine or Egyptian church. 

“We find it confirmed, then, on all sides, that since the time of Origen, 
in the Alexandrine and Egyptian churches, the belief that Paul was the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews was universal, and met with no 
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gainsayers. Constantly do we find this epistle made use of by writers, as 
being of Pauline origin; and this without the expression of the least 
doubt on the part of any, or without manifesting avy fears that doubts of 
this nature could be suggested by others,” I. p. 142. 

Most fully do I accord with this; and I thank Prof. Bleek for the can- 
dour which it exhibits. But he will permit me now to ask, How is it 
possible to account for all this, on the supposition (which be makes) that 
Origen was filled with doubts and difficulties about the genuineness of the 
epistle, and that he knew of but few churches which admitted its Pauline 
origin? Can it be said, that Origen had no sway as a critic, in the Alex- 
andrine churches? I trust no one acquainted with ecclesiastical antiqui- 
ty will make such an assertion. The facts then which Bleek himself ac- 
knowledges, are absolutely unaccountable ones, on the supposition that 
he has given a correct view of the testimony of Pantaenus, Clement, and 
Origen. Nothing can be more certain, than that the subsequent canonical 
creed of the Egyptian churches griginated from the views of these three 
distinguished men. 

Here then Prof. Bleek and myself are at issue on a point of fact, as well 
as of exegesis; and I can only make the appeal to every unprejudiced 
reader, to determine for himself. 

One thing more 1 must say, before I quit the present topic. In the 
ancient Christian churches, no school of theology flourished so early, 
none was ever so celebrated as that of Alexandria. None ever had such 
distinguished and liberal ofinded and learned teachers. Here criticism 
first assumed a form, and ventured on claiming its rights. How can 
Bleek and others account, then, for such views as prevailed here, in re- 
spect to the origin of the epistle to the Hebrewe? It is a difficult prob- 
lem indeed ; above all it is so, when we consider the proximity of Egypt 
to Palestine, and the constant intercourse between the two countries. 
How came Pantaenus and Clement, who had travelled over most of the 
Christian world, to adopt such views as they did respecting our epistle ? 

To all these questions, it does seem to me, only one probable answer 
can be given; and this is, that GENERAL TRADITION among the churches 
every where, at this time, or nearly every where, assigned the authorship of 
the epistle to Paul. 

I do not wonder at the zeal of Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Ziegler, Bleek and 
others, (who have decided against the Pauline origin of our epistle from 
its style, or by their own feelings when reading it), to obscure and put in 
the back ground the testimony of the early Alexandrine fathers. But to 
do this, is impossible. A man must set aside all the ordinary principles of 
weighing testimony, who does it. He must refuse to the affirmative tes- 
timony the same justice which he claims, in order to give weight to the 
negative testimony. He must affirm, as Bleek and others have done, 
that the testimony of Clement and Origen is not competent to decide the 
Pauline origin of our epistle, because they have not told us, whether their 
views were the result of their own reasonings, or derived from tradition ; 
which in the case of Origen, is manifestly incorrect. But suppbse now 
we put the question to Bleek, and to others of the like opinion, Do the 
Negative witnesses whom you adduce, tell us whence they derive their 
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opinion ? The answer to this question is plain enough, to any one con- 
versant with the subject; and this answer, as a general one,is Vo. How 
then do these critics bring themselves to attribute any weight to these 
negative witnesses? Why plainly because they testify in favour of a 
cause, respecting which they have before determined, (on @ priori grounds, 
or others which are not more valid), that the negative is the right side 
of the question, and when this is once determined, testimony to the con- 
trary must be disposed of in the best way that ingenuity can devise. 

If those who are involved in the censure implied by these remarks, re- 
tort upon me the same accusation, I cheerfully appeal to the candour of 
that portion (a large one) of the public who are not parties in this dis- 
pute, whether I have not distributed a consistent measure, and the like 
measure, of justice, to all the witnesses whom I have examined. Before 
this tribunal matters of such a nature must be tried ; and I will cheerfully 
submit to the final decision, 


§15. Testimony of the Eastern Churches. 


From Egypt let us now repair to the eastern region, and see what the 
tradition of the churches was in that quarter. 

We have already seen that Justin Martyr, a native of Samaria, quotes 
from our epistle about 140. After Justin, there were no considerable 
writers in this part of the church, whose works are still extant, until the 
time of Eusebius. Methodius, however, bishop first of Olympus in Lycia, 
and afterwards of Tyre, seems to ascribe this epistle to Paul, about 292, 
Lard. VII. 261. His words, after quoting Rom.7: 14, are these : {The 
apostle] τὰς εἰκόνας ἐμπεριέχων τῶν μελλόντων ἀγαϑῶν, with ἃ seemingly 
evident reference to Heb. 10: 1; although Bleek says (p. 144) that they 
are offenbar (ewrdently) nothing more than the words of Methodius himself. 
How this i is evidently the case, when the resemblance to Heb. 10: 1 (σκιὰν 

. τῶν μελλόντων ayaday) is so great, 1 am not able to perceive. An- 
other passage still more evident, may be seen in Lardner; ubt supra. 
The epistle was probably received as Paul’s by Pampbhilus, presbyter at 


, Cesarea, about 294 ; as it stands in the midst of Paul’s epistles, in a manu- 


script copied from one of Pamphilus, id. VII. 325. 

The letter sent out by the Council at Antioch, in respect to Paul of 
Samoeata, (about 264), probably written by Malchion a presbyter of An- 
tioch (Hieron. Catal. 71), contains passages which are cited from our 
epistle, and one of which is directly ascribed to the same apostle who 
wrote the epistle to the Corinthians, Euseb. H. Ecc. VII. 30. Bleek ac- 
knowledges that this shews the epistle to the Hebrews as standing in 
good credit at that time at Antioch, [and of course with the bishops as- 
sembled in the Council there], so that the Pauline origin of it had noth- 


_ing to fear from any gainsaying of opposers. I. p. 146. See Routh 


Reliq. Sac. I. 477. 

We know from the fact that the epistle to the Hebrews was included 
in the Peshito, that in Syria it was regarded as a canonical book in the 
second century. 
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Jacob bishop of Nisibis, also, (about 325), repeatedly quotes the epistle 
to the Hebrews as the production of an apostle; Iterumn apostolus dicit, 
quoting Heb. 4:9, 11; Sicut beatus apostolus, quoting Heb. 11: 15, 16; 
see Galland. Bib. Pat. V. I. seq. 

Ephrem Syrus, as all confess, abundantly ascribes this epistle to Paul ; 
and this celebrated father was a disciple of Jacob of Nisibis. 

After him, there is no doubt on the part of any, so far as I know, that 
all the different parties in the Syrian churches acknowledged the canoni- 
cal authority and apostolical origin of the epistle to the Hebrews. 

But the most important testimony from the Eastern church, (next after 
that of Origen, who lived at a period so much earlier, and spent in Pales- 
tine the most important part of his life, viz. the last twenty years of it), 
remains to be recited. I refer to the testimony of Eusebius of Cesarea, 
the well known historian of the church, who has taken so much pains to 
collect evidence from all quarters respecting the canon of Scripture. 1! 
shall produce his testimony in a collected view, in order to facilitate the 
comparison of it; and then subjoin a few remarks. 

Lib. IIT. c. 3. “Fourteen epistles are clearly and certainly Paul’s; al- 
though it is proper to be known, that some have rejected that which is 
written to the Hebrews, alleging, with the church at Rome, that it is 
spoken against as not belonging to Paul.” * A little after this, in the 
same book, c. 25, he reckons among the books of Scripture, which he 
calls ὁμολογούμενοι, (i. 6. not contradicted or gainsayed, viz. by such au- 
thority as to create any doubts, or to any considerable extent in the 
church), the epistles of Paul; in which, beyond all question, be includes 
the epistle to the Hebrews ; for he afterwards particularizes the epistle of 
James, of Jude, 2 Pet., and 2d and 3d John, as those books which are 
ἀντιλεγόμενοε, i.e. called in question, contradicted.+ Yet in VI. 13 he seems 
to mtimate, that, in some sense at least, this epistle was among the ἂντι- 
λεγόμενοι, as he mentions it along with Wisdom, Sirach, the epistle of 
Bernabes, of Clement, and of Jude. In the same book, c. 38, after say- 
ing that Clement of Rome had made many extracts from the epistle to 
the Hebrews, he adds: “ Wherefore, not without reason this epistle is 
reckoned among the writings of Paul. For when Paul bad written to 
the Hebrews, in their vernacular language, some say that Luke made a 
translation of it, and some that this Clement did, of whom we have been 
speaking.” { In Lib. VI. c. 20 he mentions, that “Caius in a dispute 


" Τοῦ δὲ Παύλου πρόδηλοι καὶ σαφεῖς αἱ δεκατέσσαρες" ὅτι γεμήν τινὲς ἠϑετή- 
κασι τὴν πρὸς ᾿Εβραίους, πρὸς τῆς Ρωμαίων ἐκκλησίας, ὡς μὴ Πωΐδλου οὔσαν av- 
τὴν ἀντιλέγεσϑαι φήσαντες, οὐ δίκαιον ἀγνοεῖν. Hist. Ecc. ΠΙ. 8. 

t Mera δὲ ταύτην (sc. τὴν τῶν Πράξεων vy] τὰς Παίλου καταλεκτέον ἐπισ-- 
τολάς" αἷς ἑξῆς κ- τ. I ἊΝ Ἢ ταῦτα μὲν ἐν Sao lo yo υμένοες, Tom δὲ ἀντε- 
λεγομένων .-... «ἢ λεγομένη ᾿Ιακώβου..... καὶ ᾿Ιούδα, ἥτε Πέτρου δευτέρα 
ἐπιστολὴ, καὶ ἡ ὀνομαζομένη δευτέρα καὶ τρίτη Ιωάννου. Hist. Ecc. III. 25. 

ἐ Ἔν ἢ ἴες. ἐπιστολῇ Κλήμεντος] τῆς πρὸς ᾿Εβαίους πολλὰ νοήματα παρα- 
ϑιὶς, ΛΩΝ αὐτολεξεὶ ois τισιν ἐξ αὐτῆς χρησάμενος, σαφέστατα περίστη.-- 
σιν ὅτι μὴ νεὸν ὑπάρχει τὸ σύγγραμμα. “Oder εἰκότως ἔδοξον αὐτὸ τοῖς λοιποῖς 
ἐγκαταλεχϑῆναι γράμμασι τοῦ ἀποστόλου. ᾿Ἑβραίοις γὰρ διὰ τῆς πατρίου γλώτ-- 
τῆς ἐγγράφως ὡὠμεληκότος τοῦ Παύλου, οἱ μὲν τὸν εὐαγγελεστὴν Aovxay, οἱ δὲ τὸν 
Κλήμεντα τοῦτον αὐτὸν ἑρμηνεῦσαι λέγουσι τὴν γραφήν. Lib. ILI. 38. 
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against Proclus, held at Rome in the time of Zephyrinus, blames the 
temerity and audacity of his opponents in composing new writings, and 
mentions only thirteen epistles of Paul, not numbering that which is in- 
scribed to the Hebrews. Moreover, even to the present time, this epistle 
is reckoned by some of the Romans, as not belonging to Paul.” * 

In Eusebius we meet with the first ecclesiastical writer, who has de- 
signedly made out a full and regular catalogue of the canon of the New 
Testament ; and who made extensive investigation, in regard to the opin- 
ious of the church respecting this subject. From a view of his testimony, 
collected and compared together, it is clear : 

(1) That there were, in the East, some who doubted whether Paul 
wrote the epistle to the Hebrews ; and that they appealed, in support of 
this opinion, to the church at Rome. It is clear too, that in the time of 
Zephyriuus (about 212), there were persons in the western church, and 
probably at Rome, who deuied that this epistle was written by Paul ; for 
Caius reckons only ¢hirtcen epistleg of Paul, probably omitting that to the 
Hebrews. And that this denial continued down to the time of Eusebius, 
in the church at Rome, (his words ure, παρὰ Ρωμαίων τίσιν, by some of 
the Romans), is clearly signified by this historian. 

(2) His assertion of the Pauline origin of the epistle to the Hebrews, is 
as unequivocal and strong as language can well make it. “Fourteen 
epistles,” [of course the epistle to the Hebrews is included, there being 
but thirteen without it], “are.cuEaRLy and CERTAINLY Paul’s, πρόδηλοι 
καὶ cages.” And again, lhe reckons this epistle among the books 
which are ὑμολογούμενοι, i. 6. generally recognized, admitted. ‘These decla- 
rations Eusebius makes, with a full view of the objections urged against 
this epistle by some. It is clear, then, that he did not consider those ob- 
jections as respectable enough, or sufficiently extensive, or well grounded, 
to raise any serious doubt in his own mind about this matter, or to weigh 
at all against the current and general opinion of the church on this subject. 
Consequently, nothing can be more directly to the purpose than this tes- 
timony, for demonstrating the strength and generality of the opinion in 
the church, at the time of Eusebius, that Paul wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews. For as Eusebius has been careful, even when asserting that 
the epistle is clearly and certainly Paul’s, to note that there are some who 
dissent from this opinion, and also‘ to collect, in various instances, ac- 
counts of disagreement in respect to it, it may be regarded as quite cer- 
tain, that he viewed opposition to it as neither well founded, nor exten- 
sive enough to raise any serious doubts about the correctness of the com- 
mon opinion of the churches. 

(3) It is pretty evident that Eusebius had heard of the objections drawn 
from the style of the epistle, which Clement of Alexandria and Origen 
had before endeavoured to answer. Eusebius thinks that Paul wrote it 


* ᾿ηλϑεδὲ εἰς ἡμᾶς καὶ Γαΐου λογιωτάτου ἀνδρὸς διάλογος, ἐπὶ “Ῥιώμης κατὰ 
Ζεφυρῖνον, πρὸς Πρόκλον τῆς κατὰ Φρίγας αἱρήσεως ὑπερμακοῖντα κεκενημένος" 
ἐν ᾧ τῶν δι" ἐναντίας τὴν περὶ τὸ σιντάττειν καινὰς γραφὰς προπέτειάν τε καὶ τολ- 
pray ἐπιστομέτων, τῶν τοῦ ἱεροῖ ἀποστόλον δεκατριῶν μόνων ἐπιστολῶν μνημονεύ- 
εἰ» τὴν πρὸς “Εβραίους μὴ συναριϑμήσας ταῖς λοιπαῖς. ᾿Επεὶ καὶ εἰς δεῦρο παρὰ 


, ᾿ 


Ῥωμαίων tio eV, οὐ νομέτεται τοῦ ἀποστόλου τυγχάνεεν. Lib. V1. 20. 
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in Hebrew, and says that some attributed the translation of it to Luke, 
and some to Clement ; while his own opinion is, that the translation is to 
be ascribed to the latter. 

It will be recollected, now, that Origen, residing at the same place 
(Cesarea), had, nearly a century before, mentioned the very same report 
or tradition. The passage in Eusebius shews, therefore, the uniformity 
of the tradition ; it serves also to shew, that when Origen adverts to it, he 
means to say (as I have above supposed him to say), that God only 
knows who penned or wrote down the epistle ; not tho was the author of 
the sentiments, for these he directly attributes to Paul; just as Eusebius 
attributes the authorship to Paul, and the diction to Clement. 

(4) One thing more is evident from the testimony of Eusebius. While 
he records, with fidelity, the fact that there were some in that quarter of 
the church who doubted the Pauline origin of this epistle, he tells us, at 
the same time, that those who did deny vt, alleged the example of the church 
at Rome, tn order to justify themselves in so doing. The necessary impli- 
cation of course is, that they could not support themselves by any credi- 
table example in the oriental churches. Would they have made an ap- 
peal for support, to a church abroad at so great a distance, if they could 
bave found it at home and in their own quarter? Most surely not; for 
at that period, the church of Rome was inferior in credit to a number of 
other churches in the East. The very nature of this appeal shews, that 
respectable support for the denial of the Pauline origin of our epistle, 
could not be found in the East. 

Eichhorn has, indeed, cited the above testimony of Eusebius; but he 
has passed it without comment, excepting the single remark, that ‘ the 
reason of Eusebius for supposing Paul to have written the epistle to the 
Hebrews, was, that it was very old, and wad cited so far back as the time 
of Clement of Rome ; a reason which, if it were well founded, would of 
course make Paul the author of all very old ecclesiastical writings, which 
had been often cited and were anonymous, 

Bertholdt has exhibited more sensibility to the testimony of Eusebius. — 
He confesses that Eusebius founds his judgment respecting the books of 
the New Testament, on the tradition of the oriental church. The repeat- 
ed asseverations of Eusebius as to this point, did not permit him to con- 
clude otherwise ; although Eichhorn has left out of sight every circum- 
siance of this nature. But then, says Bertholdt, “Did this tradition go 
beck «to the apostolic age? Undoubtedly not,” he answers; “it went 
back only to Pantaenus and Clement of Alexandria, who grounded it 
oaly upon supposition, or on their own personal views and feelings,” And 
then he goes on to assert, that ‘the epistle to the Hebrews was first fa- 
vourably received at Alexandria, because it was so congenial to the alle- 
gorizing spirit of that place ; thence the credit of it diffused itself to Anti- 
och in Syria ; and what Antioch and Alexandria believed concerning it, 
would in process of time be believed by all the other churches in Egypt, 
and in the East. Thus it came about, that in Eusebius’ time there was 
such a general consent among the churches of his neighbourhood, in the 
belief that Paul was the author of the epistle to the Hebrews.’ ΝΣ 

It is not necessary to answer this, except by saying, that from beginning 
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to end it is a series of suppositions wholly unsupported by a single histo- 
rical fact, and wholly incapable of being supported by any known facts. 
The examination through which we have already passed, has, I trust, 
afforded sufficient evidence that the suppositions in question are contrary 
to facts, and destitute therefore of any actual support as well as of any 
tolerable degree of probability. What connection had Antioch with Alex- 
andria? And how should a single Egyptian church and school, planted 
and instituted late in the apostolic age, if not after it, influence all the 
churches of the East, planted by Paul and the other apostles, and nurtur- 
ed by their personal hearers and disciples, so as to make them receive a 
supposititious book into their canon? And why should not a multitude 
of other allegorical books, (like the Shepherd of Hermas), written in or 
near the apostolic age, have been advanced to a place in the canon by the 
Alexandrine church, and thence have diffused their credit among all the 
eastern churches? But it is unnecessary to proceed with such questions. 
If principles of argument and methods of weighing testimony respecting 
ancient writings may be adopted, like those which Eichhorn and Ber- 
tholdt have adopted here in order to maintain the theory which they 
had espoused, any ancient writing whatever may be proved to be either 
spurious or genuine, as shall best suit the notion of any individual. He 
has only to make out a series of bold and confident suppositions, and his 
work is done. 

(5) In regard to the passage quoted above (p. 99) from VI. 13, in which 
Eusebius scems to rank the epistle to the Hebrews among the ἀντιλεγό- 
μεναι; it would seem, on the whole, that he must here have reference 
merely to the fact, that there were some persons who contradicted the 
epistle ; and the other quotations here exhibited shew that he was fully 
aware of this. His own opinion is too clearly and positively given, to ren- 
der it feasible to call it in question. Nor is.it probable that he has con- 
tradicted himself. The testimonies which will be added in the sequel, 
will render this sufficiently plain. 

Thus much for the direct and special testimony of Eusebius; which, 
considering the nature of his researches and his fidelity in communicating 
the results of them in respect to the Scriptural books, is of greater weight 
than that of any other writer, in regard to establishing the point that re- 
pects the canontcal credit of the epistle to the Hebrews. We shall now 
see, that these direct and positive declarations are indicative of a convic- 
tion, which all his works tend to confirm that exhibit any quot&tions 
from the epistle to the Hebrews. 

In his Commentary on the Psalms (in Montfaucon. Nova. Collect. 
Tom. I), on Ps. If. p. 15, he says, wegi ov φησιν ὃ Παῦλος, quoting Heb. 
12: 22 and Gal. 4: 26. In the like manner he refers to these two passages 
associated, and as the language of Paul, on pp. 191, 201, 313, 360, 388, 
431, 481, 539. In the same way both these passages are cited by Him, in 
Esaiam, 49:11. De eccles. Theol. 1. 20. De martyr. Palaest. c. 11. 
The passage in Heb. 12: 22 is also cited in pp. 49, 50, 437, 451, 645, and 
in Esa. 25: 6. 40:9. In p. 57, Heb. 11:1 and 1 Cor. 13:13 are cited 
as words of the same apostle. In p. 101, Heb. 3:13 are cited as the 
apostle’s words; so p. 175, Heb. 8:1, 2; p. 248, Heb. 11: 38; p. 175, 
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Heb. 6:18; p. 615, Heb. 2:14. Vol. 11. (edit. Montfaucon), p. 437, 
Heb. 11: 87; De Eccles, Theol. 1. 19 § 10, Heb. 11: 24; ibid § 12, Heb. 
4:14 In his Praeparat. Ewangel. (edit. Paris 1628), p. 171, Heb. 7: 7. 
6: 17, 18. 7: 20—25. Ibid. p. 592, Heb. 8: οἱ is cited as 6 ἱερὸς λόγος. In 
his Hist. Ecc. II. 17, he says, ὁποίας ἥ τε πρὸς “Ἑβραίους, καὶ ἄλλαι πλείους 
τοῦ Παύλου περιέχουσιν ἐπιστολαί" i.e. such as the epistle to the Hebrews, 
and several other of the epistles of Paul contain. ‘ 
These are evidence sufficient, to shew that Eusebius was not at one 
time of one opinion, and at another time of another; but that his convic- 
tion relative to the subject in question, was steadfast and uniform through 
life. And this will also.serve to shew, that when he seems to include our 
epistle among the ἀντιλεγόμεναι, (as has been mentioned above), he could 
not do this because he was doubtful in his own mind; or because there 
was aby good reason on the part of others to doubt, (for then how could 
he say, “ Fourteen epistles are clearly and certainly Paul’s ?”) but simply 
because of the fact which he well knew, that there were some who did 
oppose the canonical credit, or at least the apostolical origin, of our epistle. 


I deem it unnecessary to detail the testimony -of writers in the oriental 
churches, subsequent to the time of Eusebius. I shall merely advert to 
tbem, because it is not denied by any respectable critics, that, subsequent 
to this period, the epistle to the Hebrews has ever been regarded in the 
East as Paul’s. Even in the midst of all the Arian controversies which 
were agitated in Egypt and in the East, neither party, as such, appear to 
have called in question the authority and apostolical origin of the epistle 
to the Hebrews. It was only in later times, and after the catholic church 
began so often to appeal to Heb. 1. for proof to establish the divine nature 
of Christ, that some of the Arian party began to call in question the au- 
thority of the epistle. 

Archelaus bishop of Mesopotamia received the epistle to the Hebrews 
as Paul’s, about A. D. 300; as did the author of the Synopsis of Scripture 
ascribed to Athanasius, and written about 320; Adamantius, about 330; 
Cyril of Jerusalem, about 348; the council of Laodicea, about 363, in 
their 60th Canon, directly ascribe fourteen epistles to Paul; Epiphanius, 
about 368 ; Basil, about 370; Gregory Nazianzen, about 370; Amphilo- 
chus of Iconium, a contemporary of G. Nazianzen; Gregory of Nyssa, 
abouts371 ; Titus bishop of Bostra, about 371; Diadore of Tarsus, about 
378 ; Theodore bishop of Mopsuesta in Cilicia, about 392; and Chrysos- 
tom, about 398. The apostolical canons (Can. 85) ascribe fourteen epis- 
des to Paul; and they were probably reduced to their present shape dur- 
ing the latter half of the fourth century. 

In addition to these personal testimonies, (if I may thus characterize 
them), it should be stated, that the arrangement itself of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, in many ancient Codices and authors, shews that it was regard- 
ed as one of Paul’s epistles. In the catalogues of the sacred books by 
Athanasius, in the Synopsis ascribed to him, in the Canons of the Coun- 
cil of Laodicea, in Theodoret’s Commentary, in Euthalius (Zacagni. p. 
548), in Mas. Cod. Alex., Vatican., Ephraemi, Coislin., in Codd. minusc. 
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16. 17. 22. 46. 47. 57. 71. 73, and some others, the epistle to the Hebrews 
stands next after 2 Thessalonians, i. 6. in the mtdst of Paul’s epistles. The 
same arrangement is also found in some of the Coptic (Memphitic) Mas. 

Bleek (I. p. 171 seq.) supposes, that if the early churches had believed 
the epistle to the Hebrews to be Paul’s, they would of course have arranged 
jt among or after those to the Romans and the Corinthiang, in consequence 
of its rank as to length and importance. That they generally put it at the 
close of all Paul’s epistles, he thinks can be the result only of doubt about 
the author of it, or about the canonical credit due to it. 

But is it not obvious, that such important conclusions, (in the face of 
open and direct testimony too), cannot be drawn from facts of such 8 
nature? That our epistle was anonymous, was enough to occasion its being 
arranged after those to which the name of the author was affixed. Some, 
in process of time, arranged it after those acknowledged epistles of Paul, 
which are directed to particular churches ; 88 we have just seen above. 
But in all this, the circumstance of being anonymous is enough to account 
for the arrangement. Matters of this kind in ancient times, were the re- 
sult of obvious circumstances, or of accident, or even of caprice. E. g. 
Isaiah is placed by the Talmud after Jeremiah and Ezekiel; but by the 
Masorites, in the order in which it stands in our present bibles. So the 
books of the Hagiography are differently arranged, in different Mas,, and 
in different countries. Yet all this determines no critical question of im- 
portance. And equally plain is it, that the arrangement of the epistle to 
the Hebrews can determine neither who the author was or was not, nor 
even who he was supposed tobe. We may go so far safely, viz. we may be- 
lieve that those who put it in the midst of Paul’s epistles, did believe that it 
belonged to this apostle, But that those who arranged an anonymous epis- 
tle, after those to which an author’s name was prefixed, disclaimed his 
authorship in regard to the former, it would be difficult indeed to shew. 

Other testimonies might be named, which are mentioned in Lardner’s 
collection of testimonies, but it is superfluous. The object for which these 
have been adduced, is merely to shew the unity and universality of the 
opinion in the oriental churches, that Paul wrote the epistle to the He- 
brews, subsequently to the time of Eusebius on whose testimony I have 
already dwelt. 

In fact, not a single writer of any respectability in the catholic church 
in all the East, has been produced, who rejected this epistle ; an extraor- 
dinary circumstance, indeed, if the belief of its apostolic origin was not 
altogether a predominant one in Egypt, and throughout all the eastern 
world. That there were individuals in this part of the church, who 
doubted or denied the authenticity of it, will certainly be admitted by 
every uyprejudiced inquirer. But that there was any thing like a respec- 
table or widely diffused party, who denied it, can be supported by no 
competent evidence whatever. 
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§ 16. Testimony of the Western Churches. 


In the western churches the case was certainly different. We come 
now to take a view of their opinion. 

We have already seen, that Clement of Rome, at the close of the apos- 
tolic age, has frequently quoted this epistle, and in the same way and 
for the same purposes that he quotes other parts of the Scripture; and 
coneequently we cannot entertain reasonable doubts, that he regarded it 
as a part of the sacred records. Eusebius long ago drew the same con- 
clusion. “ Clement,” says he, “in hie epistle acknowledged by all, which - 
he wrote to the Corinthians in behalf of the church at Rome, exhibits 
many sentiments that are contained in the epistle to the Hebrews, mak- 
ing use of the very words of the epistle in several sentences, by which he 
shews most clearly, that this writing is not recent; whence it seems prob- 
able, that it is to be reckoned among the other writings of the apostle,” 
Eec. Hist. III. 38. (See the original Greek, on p. 72 above) That it 
had such credit in this quarter of the church, for some time after this, is 
favoured by the fact, that the old Latin version probably comprises it; 
which was made either before A. D. 150, or (as almost all acknowledge) 
before A. Ὁ. 200. 

The first negative evidence to be found among the western churches, 

ing the question before us, is that of Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons in 
France, during the latter part of the 2d century. Neither the country 
from which he sprung, nor the time of his birth or death, are known with 
any certainty. Eichhorn has placed him at A. D. 150, evidently in order 
to throw his testimony as far back toward the apostolic age as possible. 
Lardner places him at A. D. 178, a much more probable era. He was a 
disciple of Polycarp, when very young ; for he states himself, that when 
a child, be was a hearer of Polycarp, in hither Asia, V. 20. 

Photius (fl. A. Ὁ. 858) tells us in his Bibliotheca, that Stephen Gobar, a 
writer of the middle ages, says, that Irenaeus and Hippolytus, declare 
“the epistle to the Hebrews not to be Paul’s,” Cod. 152. Eich. p. 519. 
Whence Gobar drew his conclusion, Photius does not inform us; nor 
does it any where appear. In all the writings of Irenaeus, now extant, 
bo such assertion is contained ; but then several of his writings are lost. 
That Irenaeus was acquainted with the epistle to the Hebrews, and that 
he has cited it, is directly testified by Eusebius ; who says, that “ he wrote 
a boek of various disputations, in which he mentions the epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the book called the Wisdom of Solomon, quoting some 
expressions from them,”* V. 26. But Eusebius does not say whether he 
quotes them as Scripture or not; and as the book of Irenaeus to which 
he adverts has perished, we have now no certain means of judging. Storr, 
Cramer, and some other critics, have called in question this assertion of Go- 
bar, and have supposed that it is only a conclusion which he drew, from the 
fact that Irenaeus had not quoted the epistle to the Hebrews in his works. 


* Kal βιβλίον τε (sc. ἔγραψε Εἰρηναῖος] διαλέξεων διαφόρων, ἐν ᾧ τῆς πρὸς 
Ἑβραίους ἐπιστολῆς, καὶ ie λεγομένης σοφίας «Σολομῶντος, uvnpovevse ῥητά τινα 
ἐξ αὐτῶν παραϑέμενος, κι τ. Δ. Hist. Ecc. V. 26. 
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But this reasoning must of course be hypothetical. We have the bare as- 
sertion of Gobar, without the grounds; and as Irenaeus has made no use 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, in his works still extant, the probability 
would seem at first sight to be, that Gobar has given a correct statement. 
The passages produced by Lardner as possible quotations, have indeed a 
close affinity with some passages in the epistle to the Hebrews; but still 
they may have been taken from the Old Testament instead of this epistie, 
Lard. I. 368—370. Neither can the fact that Irenaeus has quoted the 
epistle to the Hebrews, (which is sufficiently vouched for by Eusebius), 
determine the question in respect to the nature of his testimony ; for sure- 
ly he may have quoted books, which he did not regard as Scriptural. On 
the whole, in the present state of evidence, it would seem that we ought 
to admit it as probable, that Irenaeus did not include the epistle to the 
Hebrews in his canon; but on what ground, is uncertain. It may indeed 
have been the case, that this epistle, originally addressed to Hebrews in 
Palestine, had not yet obtained circulation and credit among that pert of 
the church in Asia Minor, where Irenaeus lived when he was a youth. 
It is not improbable, too, that he went in early life, with Polycarp his 
teacher, to Rome ; and that he remained there until he was sent to Lyons 
in France, where he became the successor of Pothinus in the bishopric of 
that city. In this way it may he accounted for, that Irenaeus came to 
cherish doubts respecting the epistle to the Hebrews; which, we shall 
see, began to be somewhat extensively cherished in the Roman churehes, 
during the latter half of the second century. 

At the same time one cannot but remark, that it appears qnite singular, 
when Eusebius expressly mentions Irenaeus as having quoted the epistle 
to the Hebrews, that he should not, on this occasion or some other, have 
at al] adverted to the fact of bis having denied the Pauline origin of this 
epistle, if indeed suth were the fact. This is the more singular, because 
Eusebius has devoted a chapter of considerable length, in his work, en- 
tirely to giving an account of the manner in which Irenaeus had men- 
tioned the sacred books ; and in this chapter there is not a word of Ire- 
naeus quoted, respecting the epistle to the Hebrews, Ecc. Hist. V. 8. 

Moreover Eusebius bas evidently been careful and particular, on all 
occasions where the epistle to the Hebrews was specially treated of, to 
mention objections to it; or where persons of consideration in the church 
were named who rejected it, to state this fact. Eusebius also must have 
had the writings of Irenaeus in a more perfect state and much more com- 
plete, than Gobar who lived so long afterwards. And as Irenaeus was a 
writer for whom Eusebius evidently cherished a high respect, it is really 
wery difficult to account for it, that he should not have once adverted to 
the opinion which Gobar affirms was held by Irenaeus, Indeed, that 
Gobar derived his conclusion from the fact that [Irenaeus has omitted te 
cite the epistle to the Hebrews, seems almost a necessary deduction from 
all these circumstances taken together. 

Difficult, however, as this would seem to be, the supposition that Ire- 
naeus did not acknowledge our epistle, is somewhat strengthened by the 
united asseveration of Gobar and Photius himself (Eichhorn p. 519), that 
Hippolytus, (whom Photius calls a disciple of Irenaeus, and who proba- 
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bly flourished about A. D. 220), asserts of the epistle to the Hebrews, that 
it is not Paul’s, Eichh. p. 520. This Hippolytus is called, by Eusebius, a 
bishop of: some place ; but neither he, nor Jerome, knew its name. The 
probable opinion is, that it was Portus Romanus, Lard. III. 89, seq. The 
assertion in question was made, as Photius states, in a book of Hippolytus 
against heresies, which he compiled from a work of Irenaeus. But as 
the work is lost, all that remains is the statement of Gobar and Photius; 
which seems, however, to be entitled to some credit. 

In a Review of the first edition of this work, (in the Spirit of the Pilgrims), 
the writer bas with great diligence, and not a little acuteness, endeav- 
oured to shew, that there are quotations in the works of Jrenaeus still ex- 
tant, out of the epistle to the Hebrews, The instances produced by him, 
and also by Lardner, I. 368—370, certainly have a great resemblance to 
some expressions in our epistle. Yet the resemblance is not such as 
seems to be decisive ; and even if the fact of quotation be admitted, (a 
fact which, as we have seen, Eusebius directly affirms in regard to a 
work of Irenaeus which is now lost), still, unless the quotation is evident, 
and also of such a nature as to show that: Irenaeus attributes scriptural 
authority to it, ft would not establish the point in question. It remains 
an inexplicable problem, moreover, that Eusebius should no where have 
found passages in Irenaeus, which acknowledge the Pauline origin of our 
epistle ; at least, he tells us of no such ones: and that Irenaeus, in all his 
writings still extant, does not once quote the epistle to the Hebrews, al- 
though he might have done it to great advantage against the Gnostics. 
For these reasons, I cannot persuade myself that the passages produced by 
the Review are sufficiently decisive to warrant a change of my opinion 
in regard to the testimony of Irenaeus. 

In accordance with this denial of the Pauline origin of our epistle, is 
the testimony of Eusebius in respect to Caius, Caius is called, by Pho- 
tins, a presbyter of the church of Rome; which is quite probable, al- 
though Eusebius and Jerome simply state that he was a presbyter, with- 
out naming the place of his residence. He flourished, it is most proba- 
ble, about A. D. 210. The statement of Eusebius is as follows. 

“There hath come to us a dialogue of Caius, a most eloquent man, 
held at Rome under Zepbyrinus, with Proclus a patron of the Montanist 
heresy ; in which, reproving the rashnees and audacity of his opponents 
in forging new writings, he makes mention of only thirteen epistles of the 
holy apostle, not numbering that to the Hebrews with the others; and 
even to the present time, some of the Romans do not reckon it ta be 
Paul’s.” Lard. III. 24. Eus. VI. 20. See the original on p. 100 above ; 
and compare Photius Biblioth. Cod. 48. 

The new writings or scriptures here mentioned, were the prophecies 
which the enthusiastic Montanists feigned to have delivered by inspira- 
tion, Montanus having declared himself to be the Paraclete; see Euseb. 
V. 14. 18. Jerome states, that Caius denied the epistle to the Hebrews to 
be Paul’s; De Vir. illus. voc. Caius. But Eusebius and Photius simply 
say, that he omitted it in his account of the canonical books ; which 
however virtually implies, under such circumstances, what Jerome declares. 

In what circumstances this dialogue was composed ; whether it was 
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first actually held, for substance, with Proclus, and afterwards writtem 
down ; or whether it was only written, (like the dialogues of Plato, Cice- 
ro, and others), in order to represent the sentiments of Proclus and con- 
fute them ; whether it was held publicly, with the approbation of Zephyri- 
nus and his presbyters, or not, we are not informed, and have no certain 
means of discovering. But I think it must be regarded as probable, that 
Caius would not venture upon the publication of such a dialogue at 
Rome, without the concurrence or approbation of the church there, either 
implied or expressed. 

Other evidence also is adduced, that dowbts whether the epistle to the 
Hebrews was Paul’s had already begun at Rome, and in the west, toward 
the close of the second century, Muratorius, (Antiqgq. Ital. medii Aevi, 
Tom. III. p. 854), bas published a fragment of an anonymous author, 
who probably lived near the close of the second century, that contains a 
catalogue of books which he deemed canonical, and which lacks the epia- 
tle to the Hebrews, those of James, Peter, and 3d John ; while it contains 
some apocryphal books. Speaking of Paul’s epistles, this anonymous wri- 
ter says, “ Fertur [epistola} etiam ad Loadicenses. Alia apud Alerandrinos 
Paulli nomine fieta ad haeresin Marcionis, et alia plura; quae in catholi- 
eam ecclesiam recipi non potest, fel enim cum melle misceri non congruit.” 
That is, “ An epistle is in circulation addressed to the Laodiceans. An- 
other is current with the Alexandrians, forged in the name of Paul, for 
the sake of promoting the heresy of Marcion, and many other things ; 
which the catholic church cannot receive, for it is not proper to mingle 
gall with honey.” . 

Critics have supposed, that by the aha apud Alexandrinos, this writer 
means the epistle to the Hebrews, which was received by the Greeks or 
Alexandrians. But perhaps it may be doubtful whether our epistle 
to the Hebrews is meant, as this anonymous writer admits several books 
not canonical into his catalogue, and excludes several others which are so. 
Besides, he mentions anotber fictitious epistle, viz. that to the Laodiceans. 
Why may not this epistle among the Alexandrians, forged wn the name of 
Paul, in favour of the Marcion heresy, be wholly different from our epistle 
to the Hebrews; which has not, and never had, the name of Paul affixed to 
it? And then how could this writer say, forged tn favour of the Marci- 
onite heresy? a heresy which denied the divine origin of the Jewish reli- 
gion, and rejected the God of the Old Testament; two fundamental arti- 
eles on which our epistle to the Hebrews is built. Nothing could be 
more directly oppoeed to Marcion than this epistle. The probability 
therefore is, that our epistle to the Hebrews is not designated by the anon- 
ymous writer in question. But if it really be the fact that he did mean to 
designate it, his consummate ignorance of the nature of its contents, for- 
bids us to attach any weight of importance to his testimony. 

It may be added, that Zimmermann, Dissert: de Fragmento a Murato- 
rio repertum, etc., 1805, and De Wette, Einleit. ins N. Test. §21, An- 
merk. c, bave called in question the antiquity of this Fragment, and have 
assigned it to the fourth century. 

But more definite and satisfactory evidence, that about the close of the 
second century, there were doubts among the western churches whether 
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our epistle was of apostolic origin, may be adduced from the works of 
Tertullian. This father, who flourished about A. D.200, says in his 
boek De Pudicitia (c. 20), “There is an epistle of Barnabas inscribed to the 
Hebrewe; therefore by a man of such authority, that Paul placed him 
next to himself in respect to abstinence; ‘Am I and Barnabas only with- 
out power to do this?’ And certainly this epistle of Barnabas is more 
received among the churches, than the apocryphal Pastor of adulterers,” 
[be means the Shepherd of Hermas]. “Warning therefore the disciples, 
that leaving the first principles, etc.” [quoting Heb. 6: 1. etc.]* 

That Tertullian also alludes to the epistle to the Hebrews, in other pas- 
sages, seems to me quite probable, from the instances of this nature pro- 
duced by Lardner, II. 608—612. But it no where appears, what credit 
he attached to this epistle. It is plain from the passage quoted, that he 
ascribed it to Barnabus; and not improbable, that the churches in his 
neighbourhood, and perhaps at Rome, did the same at this period. It is 
also plain, that he does not ascribe full canonical credit to it, because he 
does not consider it as the work of an apostle ; otherwise he would have 
vehemently urged its authority upon his opponents, as the passage which 
he quotes seems extremely apposite to his purpose, which was to prove 
thet lapsed Christians could not again be received into the bosom of the 
church. That there was a division of opinion among the churches of his 
day, at least in the region where he lived, seems to be plainly indicated, 
by his saying that this epistle was more correct, and of more authority in 
the churches, than the Shepherd of Hermas; which latter, however, we 
know to have been early admitted as part of the sacred records, by a 
number of churches in the West. 

On the whole, it seems to be plain that Tertullian did not admit our 
epistle to be Paul’s ; and it also seems probable, that there were churches 
in that region of Africa in which he lived, who doubted or denied that it 
was his. 

Bleek, who cites the testimony of Tertullian, says at the commence- 
ment of it (p. 111), “If we look to the church in Proconsular Africa, we 
meet with fine testimonies [schéne Zeugnisse] for the views of this church 
etc.”; meaning that the testimony here is very decisive agatnst the Paul- 
ine origin of our epistle. But let any one try these fine testimonies before 
8 critical tribunal like that to which Bleek has summoned Pantaenus, 
Clement, and Origen, and employ the same principles which he has em- 
ployed in deciding their cJaims, and these schéne Zeugnisse would vanish 
into utter insignificence. How difficult it is, when one has a point which - 
he is fully resolved to make out, not to betray partiality in judging of the 
weight of testimony! Where is there any thing in all the testimony of 


* Volo, tamen, ex redundantia alicujus etiam comitis apostolorum testimoni- 
um superinducere, idoneum confirmandi de proximo jure disciplinam magistro- 
rum. Exstat enim et Barnabae titulus ad Hebraeos, adeo satis auctoritatis viro, 
utquem Paulus joxta se constituerit in abstinentiae tenore 38 Aut ego solus et 
Barnabus non habemus hoc operandi potestatem ?’ Et utique receptior apud 
ecclesias epistola Barnabae, illo spocrypho pastore moechorum. Monens itaque 
discipulos, ‘ Omissis omnibus initiis,’ ete. De Pudicitia,c.20. . 
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the western churches which compares, in point of explicitness and direct- 
ness, with that of the Alexandrine fathers in question ? 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, comes next as a witness for the negative 
of our question. He flourished about A. D. 248, i. 6. the next genera- 
tion after Tertullian, who died about A. D. 220. From Cyprian, how- 
ever, no direct testimony can be adduced. It is agreed that he no where 
quotes the epistle to the Hebrews in his works; which we cannot well 
account for, if he admitted its authority. There is but one passage hith- 
erto prodiiced from him, which seems to have a bearing on our question. 
It is as follows; “The apostle Paul who was mindful of this authorized 
and well known number, [he is speaking of the number seven], writes to 
seven churches.”* This would of course exclude the epistle to the He- 
brews, as there are seven churches addressed besides this. But still, I 
cannot consider this testimony so decisive as Lardner, Eichhorn, and 
Bleek do, in respect to Cyprian’s canon. For as the epistle to the He- 
brews has no address, Cyprian, it'is easy to suppose, may have had re- 
ference only to such of Paul’s epistles as have an address to churches 
prefixed ; which are seven in number. I cannot, therefore, regard this 
passage 88 amounting to much. 

I am the more confirmed in this opinion, (notwithstanding the strong 
assertions of Bleek, that the mention of seven churches shews decisively 
that Cyprian rejected our epistle) , because I find that the epistles of Paul 
are mentioned in the same way by councils and by fathers, who certainly 
admitted the epistle to the Hebrews to be his. For example; the coun- 
cil at Hippo, A. D. 393, and the council at Carthage, A. D. 397, (at both 
of which Augustine was present and acted a conspicuous part), in the 
catalogue of canonical books which they set forth in their Canons, make 
mention of Paul’s epistles in the following manner, viz. Pauli apostol: 
epistolae TREDECIM; ejusdem ad Hebraeos, una; Mansi Collect. Concil. 

IT. 924, 821. Yet another council at Carthage, in A. D. 419, who ac- 
corded with the two councils already mentioned, reckon fourteen epistles 
of Paul. In like manner Isidorus Hispalensis, (about 500), mentions the 
epistles of Paul. His words are remarkable, and deserve to be cited here 
as throwing light on the subject in question. “ Paulus apostolus quatuor- 
decem epistolis praedicationis suae perstrinxit stilum. Ex quibus aliquas 
propter typum septiformis ecclesiae septem scripsit ecclesiis, conservans 
potius nec excedens numerum sacramentt, propter septiformem sancti Spiri- 
tue efficaciam. Scripsit autem ad Romanos, Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil., 
Col. , Thess., et ad Hebraeos. That is, “'The apostle Paul used his pen 
in fourteen epistles of his preaching. Among these, some he wrote to 
seven churches by way of similitude to the seven-fold church, preserving, 
or rather not exceeding, the sacred number, on account of the seven- 
fold efficacy of the Holy Spirit.” (He probably alludes here to such an 
efficacy as is described in Is. 11:2]. Now he wrote to the Romans, Co- 
rinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, and 
to the Hebrews,” Opp. Tom. V. p. 215. 


* Et apostolus Paulus, qui hu Mer numeri am et certi meminit, ad septem 
ecclesias scribit. De Exhort. Mart. cap. X 
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Is it not singular enough, that the number seven should not only be re- 
tained here, while eight epistles are expressly recounted, but that the 
writer should formally give a reason why Paul did not exceed the num- 
ber seven? What can be plainer, then, than that the mode of reckoning 
seven might be usual, even where more were ascribed to Paul? The 
simple reason of this is implied in what Isidore says, viz. that the number 
seven being the express number where Paul is named, and according with 
the views in ancient times respecting sacred numbers, it was a usual thing 
to speak of Paul’s epistles to seven churches; and this would tally, of 
course, with John’s epistles to the ‘same number of churches, in Apoc. 
1--,.Π. 

Had these circumstances been well considered by Bleek and others, they 
probably would not have made so much of the circumstance in question 
as they have done. See further, on this subject, the testimony adduced 
in connection with that of Augustine in the sequel. 

In regard to Cyprian, however, the fact that he has no where quoted 
the epistle to the Hebrews, considering how many writings he has left 
behind him, and how many occasions he had to quote the sentiments con- 
tained in it, is a circumstance that seems to render it probable, either that 
he was unacquainted with the epistle, or that he did not admit its canon- 
ical authority, or that others doubted it so much that he did not deem it 
expedient to quote it. 

Novatian a presbyter of Rome (A. Ὁ. 951), the founder of the Novatian 
sect, is supposed by some critics not to have received the epistle to the 
Hebrews. This inference is drawn from the fact, that he does not ap- 
peal to it, in behalf of the sentiments which he maintained respecting 
the exclusion of lapsed heretics from readmission to the church ; nor 
does he appeal to it in his book De Tvinitate, nor in his treatise De ctbts 
Judaveis, where one would naturally suppose that he would have direct 
and urgent occasion to appeal to it. 

There are passages in his writings, however, in which he seems to re- 
fer to the epistle to the Hebrews, 6. g. “It is asserted of Christ, by pro- 
phets and apostles, that he sitteth at the right hand of the Father ;”* 
comp. Heb.1:3. Again, “Christ is found to be greater and better not 
than one angel only, but than all the angels.” + The last of these passages 
in particular, looks very much like a quotation from Heb. 1: 4. 

Bleek, who has dwelt on the silence of Novatian in regard to the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, and urged the importance of this negative testimony, 
has omitted to take any notice of these passages. The silence of any 
writer, at the best, can never amount to any thing more than a kind of 
negative argument in respect to any book whatever. Who can with cer- 
tainty tell, whether doubts about the authenticity of the book, or lapse of 
memory, or some other cause, occasioned the silence in question ὃ 

Be the case as it may respecting Novatian himself, his followers, about 
thirty years afterwards, admitted the epistle in question ; as is clear from 


————a 


* At eum sedere ad dextram Patris, et a prophetis et ab apostolis approbatur. 
De Reg. Fid. c. 26. 


t Qui non uno, sed omnibgs angelis et major et melior invenitur. Ibid. c. 20. 
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the testimony of Philaster (about A. D. 380) on this subject, who states 
that they received the usual canon of the Old and New Testament, Phi- 
last. Haeres. 82. 

Victorinus, bishop of Petavio in Pannonia, near the close of the third 
century, in his book De fabrica Mundi, mentions septem ecclesiae apud 
Paulum, Routh. Reliqg. Sac. ITI. 935 seq. In another supposed work of 
his, Comm. in Apocalysin (Biblioth. Max. Pat. I. p. 569 seq.), he ex- 
preasly states the seven churches to which the apostle wrote, omitting of 
course that of the Hebrews. But as the genuineness of this work has 
been strongly suspected, and for pretty cogent ‘reasons, much weight 
cannot be attached to this testimony. Even if its genuineness be admit- 
ted, the mention of seven churches would not seem to prove any thing; 
see above p. 110 seq. 

In addition to this it may be remarked, that Lardner, in his collections 
from this same: Victorinus, bas adduced some passages which tend very 
much to shew, that Victorinus was acquainted with our epistle and imi- 
tated its language. 

Phoebadius, bishop of Agen in Gaul, about 385, in his Inb. contra An- 
anos, does not appeal to the epistle to the Hebrews. But then, as he 
seems principally to rely on the testimony of John relative to the subject 
of which he treats, nothing very satisfactory can be deduced from this. 
See his works in Galland. Bib. Pat. V. 

The like is the case with Zeno bishop of Verona, about 360, who in 
his ninety Sermones does not cite the epistle to the Hebrews, Galland. V. 
The commentary on the epistles of Paul by an unknown author, (which 
was once ascribed to Ambrose, but now to Ambrosiaster, a mere fictitious 
name for a person unknown), probably written during the latter half of 
the fourth century, does not quote from the epistle to the Hebrews by 
ascribing it expressly to Paul; but he clearly quotes from it as Scripture; 
e.g.in epistola ad Hebraeos scriptum est, quia Levi etc., quoting Heb. 
7: 9 ete. 

Optatus, bishop of Mileve, about 364—375, in his book De Schismate 
Donatistarum, does not quote the epistle to the Hebrews. 

This is al] the negative testimony that I have been able to find, in the 
churches of the west, previously to A. D. 400; excepting what is implied 
in some of the statements made by a few of the Latin writers, to whom I 
shall advert in the sequel. 

We have already seen, in the passage cited from Tertullian, an intima- 
tion of a difference of opinion among the western churches in respect to 


-the epistle to the Hebrews, as if some received and some rejected it. On 


the other hand, Lactantius, about 306, who does not often quote Scrip- 
ture, at least with any good degree of accuracy, seems to me to have 
some indubitable references to the epistle to the Hebrews, which Lardner 
has drawn out at length (VII. 185—188); but as they only seem to re- 
cognize the authority of the epistle, but do not ascribe it to Paul, I shall 
not adduce them here. [ cannot, however, think it to be candid in 
Bleek, to aver that these references are no ground for supposing Lactan- 
tius to have thought differently from others in the Romish church, on the 
subject of our epistle. If others refrained from quoting it, where it would 
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have been greatly to their purpose, and Lactantius did not refrain, does 
this indicate no difference in opinion ? 

The epistle to the Hebrews was clearly received as Paul’s by Hilary 
bishop of Poictiers, about A. D. 354; by Lucifer bishop of Cagliari, 
about 354; by Victorinus a famous rhetorician at Rome, about 360; by 
Ambrose bishop of Milan, about 374; by Philaster bishop of Brecia in 
Italy, about 380; by Gaudentius his successor, about 387; and by Ruf- 
finus, about 397. . 

Bleek has been careful to note, that Hilary, Lucifer, and Victorinus, 
very seldom make use of the epistle to the Hehrews ; yet the instances of 
quotation which he produces are of the most unequivocal nature, as to 
the question in regard to its Pauline origin. Such being the case now, 
in regard to those whose opinion we have certain means of knowing; 
why may it not be the case, that others have omitted to quote it at all, in 
such works of theirs as are still extant, and yet have believed it to be of 
Pauline origin? Why then should so much stress be laid on mére omit- 
ting to quote, as the writer in question frequently appears to lay ? 

In regard to others of the authors above mentioned, it is clear that they 
cite from the epistle to the Hebrews as Paul’s, and argue from it against 
opponents, just as though they neither knew of, nor expected, any opposi- 
Hon to its apostolical authority. Such is the case with Ambrose. Phi- 
laster, although he shews elearly that he knew there were some who ad- 
mitted but thirteen epistles of Paul, argues in a way which proves that 
this opinion, in his view, was altogether unfounded ; and such is the case 
with others. 

But the testimony of Augustine and Jerome, whose influence appears 
to have been effectual in reestablishing the credit of the epistle to the 
Hebrews among the western churches, deserves to be adduced here, as it 
serves to shew, that the Latin churches had not been united in respect to 
the point in question. 

Jerome in his epistle to Dardanus, has the following passage. “ This 
is to be maintained, that this epistle which is inscribed to the Hebrews, is 
not only received by the churches of the East as the apostle Paul’s, but 
has been, in past times, by all ecclesiastical writers in the Greek language ; 
although most [Latins] think that Barnabas or Clement was the author. 
And it matters not whose it is, since it belongs to some ecclesiastical 
man, and is daily commended by the reading of it in the churches. But 
if the custom of the Latins does not receive it among the canonical writ- 
ings, etc.”* Again; “Among the Romans, it is not received down to the 
present time as an epistle of Paul.”| This general assertion seems to 


* {Ind nostris dicendum est, hanc epistolam, quae inscribitur ad Hebraeos, 
non solam ab ecclesiis Orientis, sed ab omnibus retro ecclesiasticis Graeci ser- 
monis scriptoribus quasi apestoli Pauli suscipi ; licet plerique eam vel Barnabse, 
vel Clementis arbitrentur. Et nihil interesse cujus sit, cum ecclesiastici viri. 
sit, et quotidie ecclesiarum lectione celebretur. Quodsi. autem Latinorum con- 
suetudo non recipit inter scripturas canonicas, etc. Epist. ad Dardanum. 


t Apad Romanos, usque hodie, quasi Pauli epistola non habetur. Opp. Tom. 
Ill. p. 46. . 
15 
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mean only, that ‘such is, or has been, the predominant custom among the 
Romans ;’ for in his epistle to Evagrius Jerome says, “which epistle to 
the Hebrews all the Greeks receive, and some of the Latins.”* In _ his 
epistle to Paulinus he says, “ Paul the apostle writes to seven churches ; 
for his eighth epistle to the Hebrews, is placed by most out of the nuinber 
of his.”+ And again, in bis Comm. on Matt. xxvr. he says, “ Paul in his 
epistle to the Hebrews, although many of the Latins doubt concerning it, 
says, etc.” f 

As an epistle of Paul, or (which is the same) of an apostle, Jerome cites 
the epistle to the Hebrews in a multitude of passages; 6. g. epist. 26 ad 
Pammach. Opp. Tom. I. 168 (edit. Paris 1643); adversus Jovin. I. 3, LI. 
p. 323; ibid. II. 1, p. 361; ep. 34 ad Julian. Tom. I. p. 210; Comm. in 
Esaiam, Tom. IV. p. 21; ibid. p. 28; and in a great many other places. 

Bleek has adduced several passages from Jerome, where he says, re- 
specting our epistle, Si quis vult recipere eam; Sive cuyuscunque aliertus 
eam esse putas; Si quis tamen ad Hebraeos epistolam susciptt, etc.; and 
from these he draws the conclusion that Jerome, at times, speaks doubt- 
fully of the epistle. But what can be plainer, when all the testimony of 
Jerome is put together, than that the doubtfulness in question has no re- 
spect to his own opinion, but to that of others ? 

On a comparison of all these different passages together, the following 
appears to be the result of Jerome’s testimony. 

(1) That the majority of the Roman churches, in his time, did not re- 
ceive the epistle as Paul’s; “it is placed by most out of the number of 
Paul’s epistles.” 

(2) But some of the Latin churches did receive it still, in accordance 
with the custom of the Greek, i. 6. oriental churches; omnes Graeci reci- 
piunt, et nonnulli Latinorum. 

(3) The reception or rejection of this epistle, as described by Jerome, 
refers (one passage only excepted) to receiving it as Paul's, or refusing to 
admit Paul as the author. Jerome does not say, that the Roman churches 
condemned it as spurious. Nay, that he does not mean to say this, is 
very plain from his own express words; for after averring that “ most 
persons [Romans] regard i it as written either by Barnabas or by Clement,” 
he goes on to say, nihil interesse cujus stt, cum ecclestastict viri sil, εἰ quo- 
tidie ecclesiarum lectione celebretur. That is, it matters not about the per- 
son of the author, since he was an ecclesiastical man, and the churches 
every day read his epistle. But how much this exactly means, it is diffi- 
cult to say ; for the writer adds, Quod δὲ Latinorum consuetudo non rece- 
pit snter canonicas scripturas, etc. By canonical Jerome seems to under- 
stand apostolical, or having that authority which the writings of an apos- 
tle has. So much is plain, then, viz. that in the day of this writer, the 


* Quam epistolam ad Hebraeos, omnes Graeci recipiunt, et nonnulli Latine- 
rum. Epist.ad Evagrium. 


t Paulus apostolus ad septem ecclesias scribit; octava cuim ad Hebraeos ἃ 
plerisque extra numerum ponitur. Epist. ad Paulinum. 


¢ Paulus, in epistola sua quae scribitur ad Hebraeos, licet de ea multi Latino- 
rum dubitent, etc., loc. cit. 
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ehurches made a distinction between writings apostolic and not apostolic ; ; 
and if so, it must have been by giving to the former a rank higher and 
more authoritative than the latter. On the whole, we must understand 
Jerome as meaning to aver, that while some of the Latin churches admit- 
ted Paul to be the author of the epistle to the ‘Hebrews, and regarded this 
epistle as canonical in the highest sense, most of these churches doubted 
whether Paul was the author, and consequently gave the epistle but a 
secondary place in their canon; or rather, they read it with the other 
books of Scripture for edification, but (probably) did not appeal to it as 
authoritaliwe, 

The testimony of Avucustine is direct, and sufficiently ample. In his 
book de Doctrina Christiana, IJ. 8, he mentions in his catalogue of canoni- 
cal books, quatuordecem epistolas Pauli apostoli; among which he particu- 
Jarizes the one ad Hebracos. It is true, that in the context here he speaks 
of a difference to be made among the canonical Scriptures themselves, 
the ὁμολογούμενοι being preferable, in point of weight, to the ἀντιλεγόμε- 
vot. Yet this distinction determines nothing respecting what he thought 
of the authorship of our epistle; certainly nothing against his own ex- 
press opinion that it is Paul’s, 

In other places he speaks directly to the same purpose; e. g. Serm. 55. 
5, Audisti apostelum exhortantem etc., quoting Heb. 12: 7 seq. Serm 82: 8, 
Audi ergo quid dicit apostolus etc., citing Heb. 13: 4. Serm. 159. 1, ad 
Hebraoes dicit apostolus etc., quoting Heb. 12:4. Serm. 177. c. 11, Heb. 
18 : 5 is cited next after 2 Cor. 8: 13, and both as the declarations of the 
same apostle. Epist. ad Rom. exposit. inchoat. § 19, de quo tunc loque- 
batur apostolus ....ut hoc significaverit apostolus, after quoting Heb. 
10 : 26. 

Often he cites the epistle to the Hebrews as a part of Scripture ; 6. g. 
Enarv. in Ps. 130. ὁ 12, quos reprehendit Scriptura, dicens etc., quoting 
Heb. 5: 12. Contra Mamim. Arian. II. 25, aperuit Scriptura, ubi legitur 
ete. , quoting Heb. 2: 9, 

Very often he cites the epistle in question as “epistola quae scribitur 
ad Hebraeos; epistola quae est ad Hebraeos ; or opistol quae inscribitur 
ad Hebraeos.” 

These modes of citation, Bleek thinks (p. 925) , shew that Augustine 
was uncertain about the author of our epistle. How this can well be af- 
firmed, in direct opposition to such plain, and explicit, and repeated de- 
clarations as those quoted above, I am not able to see. And in respect 
to the manner of reference to our epistle, which is now in question, what 
more is needed to explain it, than that the epistle is anonymous, and that’ 
Augustine knew that some of the Latin churches doubted its authenticity, 
or at least, its Pauline origin? This was enough to lead him to refer- 
ences of such a nature as those before us; without his being at all doubt- 
fal, in his own mind, with regard to the question, Who was the author of 
the epistle ? 

That Augustine was acquainted with the fact, that some of the Latin 
churches denied our epistle to be Paul’s, is clear. But that he knew, (as 
it has sometimes been represented), that a great majority of these churches 
made such a denial, has never been proved, and so far as I know, seems 
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to be altogether incapable of proof. Indeed the exact reverse of this is 
certain, from his own words; “ Plures apostoli Pauli dicunt; quidam vero 
negant,” De Civit. Dei. XVI. 22. In hisbook de Peccat. mer. et remiss. I. 
27, he says of our epistle, “‘quanquam nonnullts incerta sit ;” and in the 
same passage, he testifies, that “the authority of the oriental churches 
moves him,” viz. to receive the epistle as canonical, because they admit 
it as such. In his Expos. inchoata Epist. ad Romanos, ὃ 11, he speaks of 
the usual salutatory address at the beginning of the epistle as bemg_ pur- 
posely omitted, in order to avoid offence to the Jews; “unde,” continues 
he, “ nonnulli eam in canonem Scripturarum recipere timuerunt.” From 
this declaration two things are plain; viz. First, that some only (not the 
majority, plures, as he says in the passage above), feared to receive our 
epistle as canonical. Secondly, that the church at this time insisted on 
evidence of apostolical origin or sanction, in order to receive any book of 
‘the New Testament as truly canonical. 

Again, in his book de Fide, Spe, et Caritate, cap. 8, he says, “In epis- 
tola quippe ad Hebraeos, qua teste usi sunt illustres catholicae regulae 
defensores, fides esse dicta etc.” quoting Heb. 11: 1; which shews clear- 
ly, that in his view the more eminent men in the church admitted the 
canonical rank of this epistle. 

After all this testimony, Bleek represents Augustine as doubtful in his 
own mind, about the origin anid authority of our epistle, p. 227 seq. Yet, 
in the very same paragraph, he represents Jerome and Augustine as be- 
ing the principal instruments in bringing the Latin churches to admit the 
epistle to the Hebrews as of apostolic origin and authority. How could 
this be, if their testimony is so doubtful and so feeble as Bleek has re- 
presented it to be? Would it not have served rather to increase than to 
dissipate the doubts in question ? 

But how this testimony can be fairly represented as doubtful, so far as 
the opinion of the two fathers in question is concerned, I am unable to 
perceive; and the very effect attributed to it by Bleek himself, (and truly 
attributed), shews that the ancient churches of the West did not enter- 
tain the doubts about it which he does. 

It should be specially noted here also, (although I have once before 
had occasion to advert to the following facts), that the Council of Hippo, 
A. Ὦ. 393; the third Council of Carthage, A.D. 397; and the fifth Coun- 
cil of Carthage, A. D. 419, (at all of which Augustine was present, and 
acted a conspicuous part); all decided in favour of the Pauline origin of 
the epistle to the Hebrews; the first in Can. 36; the second in Can. 47; 
and the third in Can. 29. The first two speak of thirteen epistles of Paul, 
and then add, eyusdem ad Hebraeos una ; the third, reckons fourteen. 

Bleek, who cites these testimonies, seems not to be aware that they 
have an important bearing on many passages in his book, where he argues 
against the Pauline origin of our epistle, because only thirteen of Paul’s 
episties are named by one and another writer. From the Canons of the 
two first Councils named above, it is plain thet thirteen epistles may be 
expressly attributed to Paul, without denying that he wrote another anop- 
ymous one. It is clear, that when thirteen are mentioned by these Coun- 
cils, they mean thirteen which bear the apostle’s name; and nothing 
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more. The fifth Council at Carthage, which. follows throughout the 
canonical catalogue of books set forth in the others named above, reckon 
fourteen epistles as Paul’s, without any circumlocution. 

One other remark should here be made. Bleek represents Jerome, 
who survived all these Councils, as being doubtful in his mind about the 
Pauline origin of the epistle to the Hebrews, because he knew that so 
great a majority of the churches in his time were against it. But do the 
decisions of these Councils fgvour such a representation as this? Rath- 
er, do they not directly contradict it, (at least in regard to Proconsu- 
lar Africa), and shew, that at least in the greater part of it, the epistle 
to the Hebrews was fully acknowledged as coming from the hand of Paul ? 

The Council of Hippo held in A. D. 393; the third Council at Car- 
thage, in A. D. 397; and the fifth Council at the same place, in A. D. 
419, (see above), all receiving our epistle as Paul’s, mention that an ap- 
peal to the church at Rome is to be made, in confirmation of the canon 
which they had admitted. What then did they expect from the church 
at Rome ? Denial or confirmation? If the first, they would surely have 
proceeded doubtfully or hesitatingly in fixing their canon, so far as it re- 
gards our epistle ; but this they bave not done. Of course, they expect- 
ed the latter. 

That they had reason to expect this, would appear pretty plain from 
the fact, that Innocent I., bishop of Rome, in an epistle written to Exsu- 
perius bishop of Toulouse (A. D. 405), at his request, and containing a 
catalogue of the canonical books, mentions among the rest, Pault apostoli 
epstolae quatuordecem, Galland. Bib. Pat. VIII. p. 563. How can it be 
doubtful, then, what the Latin churches in Italy generally thought, at this 
period, concerning the epistle to the Hebrews ? 

Yet this same Innocent, (as Bleek concedes), in his other epistles does 
ποῖ quote the epistle to the Hebrews ; and this, he candidly allows, must 
have been accidental. Why not then concede thus much, in regard to 
many other of the Fathers, whom he represents as rejecting our epistle, 
because they do not quote it in their works now extant ? 

As the epistle to the Hebrews appears to have been doubted or disput- 
ed, to some extent, in the Latin churches of the third century, and down 
into the fourth, the question very naturally occurs, What afterwards wrought 
such a change in the viewsof the Romish churches ? To this Bleek answers, 
‘The authority and example of the oriental churches.’ But why did not 
these operate sooner on the churches of the West? Rome did not be- 
come more dependent in process of time upon the eastern churches, but 
less so. What wrought upon Hilary, and Lucifer, and Victorinus, and 
Ambrose, and Philaster, and Innocent? not to speak of Rufin, and Je- 
rome, and Augustine. It is difficult to answer this question, except by 
the suggestion, that the temporary causes, which had occasioned doubt or . 
dispute about our epistle, being removed and forgotten in the lapse of 
ume, the general and prevalent sentiment of the Christian churches at 
last regained its full influence in the West. At any rate, those who rep- 
resent the views of the ancient churches in general as so doubtful and’ 
tcertain with regard to the epistle to the Hebrews, as Eichhorn, Ber- 
tholdt, De Wette, Schulz, Bleek, and some others do, must find it a diffi- 
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cult problem indeed to solve, how the western churches could have come, 
so early and so generally as they did, to the opinion that the epistle to 
the Hebrews was of apostolical origin and authority. 

That the opinion of Innocent, bishop of Rome at the beginning of the 
fifth century, was 60 tensively cherished at the same place, and generally 
in the West, near t e close of this century, is evident from the fact, that 
in A. D. 494, Pope Galasius, at Rome, and a council of seventy bishops 
with him, included, in a catalogue of canonical books which they made, 
fourteen epistles of Paul, to whom epistola una ad Hebraeos is attributed. 
Bleek bimself admits, that this is “ authentic testimony, not only for the 
opinion of the Romish churches at this period, but also for the other 
churches of the West,” p. 234. 

I have now traced the history of this epistle down to the fifth century, 
in the Egyptian, the Eastern, and the Western churches. Lower down it 
is altogether unnecessary to trace it; as all admit that it has had a general 
currency in the Christian churches every where, since that period ; al- 
though a few individuals are not wanting, who have doubted or denied 
its Pauline origin, 
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We now come to the result of this investigation. In the Egyptian and 
Eastern churches, it is probable that there were, at a pretty early period, 
some few who had doubts whether Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews; 
- but no considerable person or party in this quarter is definitely known to 
us, who entertained these doubts; and it is manifest from Origen and 
Eusebius, that there was not among these churches any important oppo- 
sition to the general and constant tradition of the church that Paul did 
write it. Not a “ingle witness of any considerable respectability is nam- 
ed, who has giv _ his voire, in this part of the church, for the negative 
of the question y ch'wé are considering. What Jerome avers, appears 
to be strictly true, viz. ab ecclesits Orientis et ab omnibus retro ecclesiastics 
Graeci sermonis scriptoribus, quasi apostoli Pauli suscim. 

In the Western churches, a diversity of opinion prevailed ; although 
the actual quantity of negative testimony that can be adduced, is not great. 
Yet the expressions of Jerome as cited above would seem to imply, that 
the predominant opinion of the western churches, in bis times, was in the 
negative. In early times, we have seen that the case was different, when 
Clement of Rome wrote his epistle, and when the old Latin version was 
brought into circulation. What produced a change of opinion in tbe 
West, we are left to conjecture. The scanty critical and literary records 
of those times, afford us no m®ans of tracing the history of it, But this 
is far from being a singular case. Many other changes in the opinions of 
the churches have taken place, which we are, for a similar reason, as lit- 
tle able to trace with any certainty or satisfaction. 

Storr has endeavoured to shew, that Marcion occasioned this revolu- 
tion, when he came from the East to Rome, and brought with bim a col- 
lection of the sacred books, in which the epistle to the Hebrews was omit- 
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ted. But it is very improbable, that an extravagant man, excommunicat- 
ed by the Roman church itself, should have produced such a revolution 
there in sentiment. Others have, with more probability, attributed it to. 
the zealous disputes at Rome against the Montanist party ; whom the, 
epistle to the Hebrews was supposed particularly to favour. The Mon- | 
tanisis strenuously opposed the reception again intc: the bosom of the - 
church, those persons who had so lapsed as to make defection from the 
Christian faith, The passages in Heb. VI. 4—8 and X. 26—3]1, at least 
seem strongly to favour the views which they maintained. The church 
at Rome carried the dispute against the Montanists very high ; and Er- 
nesti, Spanheim, Wetstein, Hug, and other critics, have been led to believe, 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was ultimately rejected by them, because 
the Montanists relied on it as their main support. 

As a matter of fact, this cannot be established by direct historical evi- 
dence. But, in the absence of all direct testimony with respect to this 
subject, it must be allowed as being not improbable, that the epistle to the 
Hebrews may in this way have become obnoxious to the Romish church. 
Many such instances might be produced from the history of the church. 
The Ebionites, the Manicheans, the Alogi, and many ancient and mod- 
ern sects, have rejected some part of the canon of Scripture, because it 
stood opposed to their party views. The Apocalypse was rejected by 
many of the oriental churches, on account of their opposition to the Chil- 
jasts who made so much use of it. And who does not know, that Lu- 
ther himself rejected the epistle of James, because he viewed it as thwart- 
ing his favourite notions of justification ; yea, that he went so far as to give 
it the appellation of epistola straminea? It cannot be at all strange, then, 
that the Romish church, exceedingly embittered by the dispute with the 
Montanists, should have gradually come to call in question the apostolic 
origin of our epistle; because it was, to their adversaries, a favourite 
source of appeal, and because (unlike Pavl’s other epist'ss) it was anony- 
mous. 203 

That all even of the Montanists, however, aamite: ‘he apostolic ori- 
gin of our epistle, does not seem to be true. Tertullian, who took a ve- 
ry active part in favour of this sect, had, as we have already seen, doubts 
of such an origin ; or rather, he seems to ascribe it to Barnabas. 

But whatever might have been the cause that the epistle in question 
was doubted or rejected, by more or less of the churches in the West, 
the fact that it was so, cannot be reasonably disputed. A majority of 
these churches, one would occasionally be led to think, from the latter 
half of the second century to near the latter half of the fourth, seems to 
have been generally opposed to receiving this epistle as Paul’s, or at least 
doubtful concerning it; although there were some among them who did 
receive it. 

Ie remains, then, to balance the testimony thus collected together and 
compared. The EAR Ly testimony ts, of course, immeasurably the most un- 
portant. And there seems to me sufficient evidence, that this was as gen- 
eral and as uniform, for the first century after the apostolic age, as in 
respect to many other books of the New Testament; and more so, than 
in respect to several. I cannot hesitate to believe, that THE WRIGHT OF 
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EVIDENCE FROM TRADITION 15 ALTOGETHER PREPONDERANT, IN FAVOUR 
OF THE OPINION THAT PAUL WAS THE AUTHOB OF OUR EPISTLE. 


§ 18. Internal evidence that the emsile 1s Paul's. 


We come then next to inquire, whether the tternal condition of the 
epistle corresponds with and confirms this tradition. The evidence drawn 
from this may be divided into two kinds ; first, that which arises from ctr- 
cumstances mentioned or adverted to in the epistle ; and secondly, that which 
arises from the style and manner of 1. 


§ 19. Evidence that tt was Paul’s, from circumstances mentioned or adverted 
to in the epistle. 


As our epistle no where exhibits the author’s name, we can appeal, for 
internal testimony respecting the author of it, only to accidental circum- 
stances which are developed in it. 

(1) The most striking one is that contained in 13 : 23, “ Know ye, that 
our brother Timothy is ἀπολελυμένον, with whom, if he come speedily, I 
will pay you a visit.” From the first acquaintance of Timothy with Paul, 
he had. been his intimate friend and constant companion. That he was 
with Paul at Rome, during his imprisonment, we know for certainty : 
because Paul has united him in the salutation prefixed to the epistles 
written to the Philippians, Colossians, and to Philemon, during his cap- 
tivity in that city. Timothy was greatly beloved and confided in by Paul, 
as the manner in which he speaks of him, in several of his epistles, abun- 
dantly shews ; and Paul often calls him (as here) his brother. But the 
meaning of the word ἀπολελυμένον, as applied to Timothy, has been much 
contested; some rendering it set at liberty, i. e. from prison ; others, seni 
away, i.e.on some errand of Paul’s. Giving to ἀπολελυμένον the first 
meaning assigned it, viz. liberated, objectors have said, that ‘we have no 
account of Timothy’s having been imprisoned during the life of Paul, and 
therefore, the occurrence of his imprisonment must have taken place after 
Paul’s death ; consequently the epistle must have been written by some 
other friend of Timothy, who calls him brother, in accordance with the 
usual style of the primitive Christians.’ 

Nothing, however, can be more unsafe or uncritical, than the supposi- 
tion that the Acts of the Apostles, or Paul’s epistles, give us a full and 
complete account of all which happened to the various persons who are 
named in them. E. g. Aristarchus is called by Paul, in Col. 4: 10, his 
fellow prisoner ; as is Epaphras, in Philem. v. 23 ; but where is the histo- 
ry of their imprisonment? The supposition by Bertholdt, that another 
Timothy, different from him who is so often mentioned in the sacred 
records, may be meant here, is doubtless a possible one; but is it a prova- 
ble one? Have we any kind of ecclesiastical voucher, that there wes 


΄ another Timothy who distinguished himself in the apostolic age? It is 


possible that one Virgil wrote the Eneld, and another the Georgics; ye 
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ce 
who thinks it to be probable? But if this be insufficient, Bertholdt alleges 
that a different person from Paul may have been the intimate friend and 
travelling companion of Timothy, while Paul was imprisoned at Rome ; 
and thet the passage we are considering, may have come from him. 
Eichhorn thinks it must have been written by such a friend of Timothy, 
after the death of Paul; as during his life Timothy closely adhered to 
this apostle. ΑἹ] this no doubt, is possible ; and a great many other hy- 
potheses, which could be easily made, present no impossibility. But are 
they probable? And is not the language which we are considering, more 
appropriate to the known relation of Paul and Timothy, than to the rela- 
tion with Timothy, of any other person during that period concerning 
whom we have any knowledge? The spontaneous feeling of Christian 
readers, in all ages, bas fully answered this question. 
, But what was the imprisonment, which is adverted to by the word 
exoleAvusvoy? To suppose with Schmidt (Hist. Antig. Canon.), and 
many others, that it was an imprisonment at Rome with Paul, is evident- 
ly preposterous ; for how, if Timothy were already at Rome, could Paul, 
or any one else there say, tf he come or return speedily? Must not Tim- 
othy have been absent, when this was said? If Timothy bad been im- 
prisoned abroad, and was then liberated (ἀπολελυμένον), would he not have 
been the immediate bearer of the news himself to the apostle? I do not 
allege this as an actual and certain fact, for possibly there may have been 
circumstances to prevent it. But then it is not in itself very probable, 
that Paul, in confinement at Rome, would obtain information about ΤΊ» 
othy, (who if absent was doubtless among some of the churches where 
Panl had been), any sooner than those to whom our epistle was written ; 
and who, as it appears from the manner in which Paul speaks of him to 
them, had a special regard for him. 

Why, moreover, raise up all these difficulties in order to maintain an in- 
terpretation of ἀπολελυμένον which accords no better with the usus loquendt 
of the sacred or classical writers, than the rendering dismissed or sent 
away ? a sense so exactly consentaneous with the relation between Paul 
and Timothy. 

Bleek, in his recent work (pp. 275 seq.), has virtually called this in 
question, however, and endeavoured to shew that the word ἀπολελυμένον 
not susceptible of the sense which I have here given to it ; and has re- 
peated the same objections in his Review of the first edition of this work, 
p. 14. His arguments are in substance these, viz. that if Timothy was 
sent away by the apostle, then the words ὕπ᾽ ἐμοῦ, or ax’ ἐμοῦ, or some 
equivalent expression, would have been added. He suggests also, that if 
ἀπολελυμένον means deputed, sent away, then the place to which, and the 
errand on which, he was sent, must have been added by the writer. He 
likewise avers, that ἀπολύω does not mean to depute, and cannot mean 80, 
unless circumstances are added to give it such a sense. Hence he con- 
cludes, that ἀπολελυμένον must mean dismissed or liberated from impris- 
onment, or something of such a nature, i. e. from some circumstances of 
this kind which were well known to those whom the writer of the epistle 
te the Hebrews addressed. 

An examination, however, of every instance in which ἀπολύω is em- 
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ployed in the New Testament, has satisfied me that these allegations sre 
unsupported by the wsus loquendi of the sacred writers. “Azolve is used 
‘69 times ; and all of these instances, (except the one in Heb. 13 : 23), are 

in the Gospels and in the Acts of the Apostles. In 20 cases it is employ- 
ed to designate divorce of married parties; in 10, the sending away or 
dismissing an assembly or company of men, i. e. sending them to their 
homes, or to their proper business ; in 5 cases it designates the dismiesion 
of individuals in the same way; in 23 cases, it denotes liberating from a 
state of duress or detention by force, on account of crimes either real or 
supposed ; once it signifies dismissal from the present life, viz. in Luke 
2:19; once it means simply, to depart, to go away, viz. in Acts 28: 25; 
and twice it seems to mean, to absolve from obligations to debt, or ser- 
vice, or something of the like nature, viz. Luke 6: 37. Yet in all these 
62 cases, it is never once followed by a noun denoting either the person by 
whom the dismissal etc. is made, or the place to which the persons dis- 
missed are sent, or the object on account of which they are dismissed. 
In three cases only are the persons or things designated, from whom or 
which one is dismissed or sent away, viz. in Luke 13: 12, ἀπολέλυσαι τῆς 
ἀσϑενείας cov; Luke 16: 18, ἀπολελυμένην ἀπὸ ἀνδρὸς x. 7. 4.3 and Acts 
15: 28, ἀπελύϑησαν, ... ἀπὸ τῶν ἀδελφῶν πρὸς τοῦς ἀποσιόλους. Does 
this accord with the views of this word which are given by Bleek ? Here 
are a great many kinds of sending away or dismissing, and yet the object 
for which or on account of which this is done, is not designated at all in 
hardly any of them. We have only three cases in all, in which the persons 
or thing from or by whom or which the dismissal is made, are designated ; 
and one (Mark. 8: 3) which expresses the place to which they are ἄπολε- 
λυμένοι. All this serves to render it clear, that ἀπολύω is used as 8 
constructio praegnans, and that the object for which, place to which etc., 
may be expressed or omitted, just as the writer pleases; but that it is 
usually omitted, where it can be gathered from the context. 

As to the affirmation of Bleek, that ἀπολύω never means to depute, to 
send away on business, etc., it is sufficient to refer to Acts 13: 3, where the 
προφῆται καὶ διδάσκαλοι at Antioch, baving ordained Saul and Barnabas, 
ἀπέλυσαν αὐτούς, viz. to preach the gospel tothe Gentiles ; which last how- 
ever is not expressed, but only to be gathered from the context. In Acts 
13: 30 also, ἀπολυϑέντες is applied to the messengers sent from the 
church at Jerusalem to that of Antioch ; and that it isof the same meaning 
here with πέμπω, ͵ is clear, for those whom it pleased the church at Jeru- 
salem πέμψαι εἰς ᾿Αντιόχειαν (v. 22), are here said to be ἀπολυϑέντες. So 
again, the brethren sent hack from Antioch to Jerusalem, ἀπελύϑησαν.. 
πρὸς τοὺς ἀποστόλους, i. 6. to carry back the tidings to them from Antioch. 

Thus much for the usus loqguend: of the word, which must be made out 
not by a priori reasoning, but by facts. But Bleek further alleges, that 
there is no intimation in Heb. 18 : 23, either from the language or the cir- 
cumstances mentioned, that Timotby was in any way under the direction 
of the writer, or employed in the way of performing subordinate offices 
for him. All which can be meant, he thinks, is, that ‘ Timothy had been 
imprisoned somewhere, that he was now at liberty, that he was going to- 
Jerusalem, and that in his way thither he woukl visit the writer, and that 
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if he should speedily come, the writer would go in company with him to 
Jerusalem.’ 

If this be so, then we must take it for granted, that the Hebrews ad- 
dressed knew of Timothy’s intention to visit them ; and also of his inten- 
tion to do this by journeying through the place where the writer of the 
letter was residing ; for all this the manner of the writer’s communication 
would necessarily imply. But if all this were true, what need could 
there be, that the writer should inform the Hebrews, that Timothy was 
set at liberty? And what evidence is there, that Timothy had been im- 
prisoned where the writer would have any earlier knowledge of his lib- 
eration than the Hebrews would? According to Bleek’s interpretation, 
both parties must have fully and definitely known of Timothy’s intended 
journey to Jerusalem; so there was communication between Timothy 
and both parties. In this case we may suppose, of course, that both 
would know of his liberation. . 

But why does not the writer add, from what, or by whom, Timothy was 
liberated ? Bleek must say, if he would be consistent, ‘ Because the He- 
brews knew where he had been incarcerated ; and this was therefore un- 

” But on the other hand, I ask also, Did not the Hebrews 
know that Timothy was the constant companion and messenger of Paul ? 
And if so, what need, when he speaks of Timothy as ἀπολελυμένον, of 
adding by whom? He might have said where, indeed; and be might al- 
80, for good reasons, choose to omit this; so that all objection to the sense 
of ἀπολελυμένον as meaning sent away, on such a ground as this, falls to the 
ground upon examination and comparison with usage. 

I remark still farther, that the definite manner in which the writer 

speaks of Timothy, of his being sent away, and of the expectation which 
he had of his speedy return, and of the relation to himself implied in the 
whole, does serve to shew, and bas by a great majority of the Christian 
churches been considered as shewing, some kind of subordination or spe- 
cial connection between the writer of our epistle and Timothy. At all 
eventa, nothing can be made out against this from phuological considera- 
bons. 
Let me now add to this investigation, (which has been so long pro- 
tracted because the subject is so much controverted), a view of the cir- 
cumstances of Paul, near the close of his captivity at Rome, which may 
serve to confirm the opinion defended above, that Paul was the writer of 
our epistle. 

In Philip. 2: 19, (this epistle was written while Paul was a prisoner at 
Rome), the apostle speaks of sending Timothy to them shortly, so soon as 
he should see how it would go with him in respect to being liberated from 
prison, 2: 23; at the same time expressing a hope, that he should himself 
come to them shortly, v. 324. What then is more natural than the suppo- 
sition, that he did send Timothy to them; and that, during his absence, 
Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, in which he tells them that Timo- 
thy was sent away, and intimates that he is now assured of being speedily 
set at liberty, and also that he intends to pay them a visit in company with 
Timothy, if he should shortly return, viz. from Philippi? Many facts are 
believed by Bertholdt and all other critics, which have less of verisimili- 
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tude to support them than this, Indeed one cannot well see, how mere 
circumstantial evidence could be better adapted to make the impression of 
probabuty than this. 

I do not feel the weight of the objection made by alleging that ‘Timothy 
was unknown to the church in Palestine, and that they could have no 
special interest with respect to the information in question. For, first, 
Timothy was the well known and beloved companion of Paul, in all his 
journeyings during his later years, and must have been known as such, 
wherever Paul was known. Next, there can be no reasonable question, 
that he was witb Paul during his last visit to Jerusalem, previously to the 
apostle’s captivity for two years at Cesarea. Is there any probability, even 
if he were not with Paul during his journey to Jerusalem, that he did not 
frequently visit him in his afflictions? And would not the church at 
Cesarea, therefore, be well acquainted with him? Specially s0, ae Tim- 
othy would be the more acceptable to the Palestine Jewish Christians, 
on account of his having received the rite of circumcision after he be- 
came a convert to Christianity. 

Now as all these cireumstances do plainly accord with Paul’s situation, 
while a prisoner at Rome ; with his relation to Timothy; and with the 
manner in which he employed him; and as we have not a syllable of 
testimony that they are applicable to any other person ; I de not see how 
we can be justified, in denying that the evidence deducible from them is 
sufficient to render it quite probable, that Paul was the author of our 
epistle. 

(2) In Heb. 13: 18, 19, the writer asks the prayers of those whom he 
addressed, that he might speedily be restored to them ; and in Heb. 13: 23, 
he expresses a confident expectation of “speedily paying them a visit.” 
From these passages it is clear, that the writer was then in a state of 
imprisonment ; and also, that he was assured of a speedy liberation, which 
would enable him to pay the visit that he had encouraged them to hope 
for. 

Compare this now with the situation of Paul at Rome, during the latter 
part of his imprisonment there. In his epistle to the Philippians, (written 
during that period), he expresses his entire confidence that his life will be 
prolonged, so that he shall yet promote their religious profit and joy; 
τοῦτο πεπουϑὼς οἷδα, ὅτε μενῶ καὶ συμπαραμενῶ πασὶν ὑμῖν προκοπὴν καὶ 
χαρὰν τῆς πίστεως, Phil. 1:25. Again, in Phil. 2: 24 he says, πέποιϑα δὲ 
ἐν Κυρίῳ, ὅτι καὶ αὐτὸς ταχέως ἐλεύσομαι, I trust in the Lord that I myself 
shall speedily come [to you]. In the epistle to Philemon (also written 
during the same imprisonment), he says, ἐλπίζω γὰρ ὅτι διὰ τῶν προσευχῶν 
ὑμῶν χαρισϑήσομαι ὑμῖν, for I hope that by your prayers I shall be restored 
to you, v. 22. So confident was Paul of this, that he bids Philemon pre- 
pare lodgings for him, ἐτοίμαζὲ μοι ξενίαν, v. 22. 

It appears very plainly, then, from these passages, that the writer had a 
satisfactory assurance in his mind of being speedily set at liberty ; although, 
it ia probable, a formal declaration of his acquittal had not yet been made 
by the Roman emperor. This last conclusion 1 gather from Phil. 2: 23, 
where Paul declares to the church whotn he is addressing, “tbat he shall 
send Timothy to them iminediately, ὡς ἂν ἀπέδω τὰ περὶ ἐμέ, whenever 1 
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shall know how my affairs issue.” By this it appears, that he was in daily 
expectation of receiving offictal notice of the determination of the emperor 
in respect to his case, but that he had not yet received it. That he had 
private information, however, of the way in which his case was likely to 
terminate, and information which pretty fully satisfied his mind, is evident 
from the manner in which he speaks in the passages quoted above, of his 
intended visit to the Philippians and to Philemon. 

Suppoging now, as soon as intimation was made by the Roman emperor 
that Paul would be set at liberty, that intelligence respecting it was imme- 
diately communicated to the apostle by those of Cesar’s household (Phil. 4: 
22), who were his Christian friends; supposing that, agreeably to his 
promise made to the Philippians (2: 23), he then immediately sent away 
Timothy to them; and supposing still further, (which surely cannot be 
regarded as improbable), that there was some little delay in formally 
making out his sentence of acquittal and carrying it into execution by 
actually liberating him from prison; then how obviously easy and natural 
ἴ8 the expression in Heb. 13: 23, “Know that our brother Timothy is 
sent away ; with whom, if he speedily return, I shall pay you a visit ?” 
On the supposition that the close of the epistle to the Hebrews was written 
at this j juncture of time, nothing can be more probable, than that the prom- 
ised mission of Timothy, adverted to in Phil. 2: 23, is referred to in Heb. 
18: 23; and consequently that ἀπολελυμένον here means sent atoay, dis- 
missed, ‘(as all must acknowledge it may mean), and not liberated or set at 


The circumstances adverted to or implied in Heb. 13: 23. Phil. 2: 23, 
and Philem. v. 22, have other correspondencies which deserve particular 
notice. In the two latter passages, it is plain that the writer expects his 
liberty, and means to send away Timothy to Philippi. In the former, he 
is assured of his liberty, and only waits for the return of Timothy, in or- 
der that he may set out to visit the Hebrews whom he had been address- 
ing. Incase Timothy did not return speedily (τάχιον), it is plainly implied 
in Heb. 13: 23 that the writer meant to set out on his journey without 
him. There was then some uncertainty in his mind, respecting the 
time when Timothy would return. How well all this accords with the 
journey of Timothy to a place so remote from Rome as Philippi, cannot 
fail to strike the mind of every considerate reader. 

Now laying aside all favoritism for any previous opinions respecting 
our epistle, can it be reasonably doubted, that here is a concurrence of 
circumstances so striking as to render it highly probable that Paul wrote 
πὸ More especially so, when we consider that the epistle must have 
Been written, about the same period of time when these circumstances 
happened ; for it proffers internal evidence of being written before the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; and yet written so late, that the period when 
the Hebrews were first converted to Christianity is adverted to as being 
already a considerable time before, Heb. 5: 12, and is called τὰς πρότερον 

, 10:32, Now the imprisonment of Paul at Rome happened 
probably A. D. 62 or 63, which was some thirty years after the gospel had 
begun to be preached abroad ; and the close of that imprisonment, in case 
it continued abodt two years, Acts 28: 30, was about jive years before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 
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Taking all these circumstances together, it must be acknowledged that 
there is an extraordinary concurrence of them, which cannot but serve 
much to increase the probability that our epistle was written by Paul, near 
the close of his liberation at Rome. 

The objections which Bertholdt makes against the arguments just pre- 
sented, do not seem to be weighty. “Would Paul, he asks, “promise to 
revisit Palestine, when the people of that country had just sent him into 
captivity at Rome? A very improbable circumstance indeed !” 

But a nearer consideration of the circumstances attending Paul’s case, 
will remove the appearance of any great improbability. For, first, Paul 
had been kept a prisoner at Cesarea, two years before his removal 
to Rome, Acts 24 : 25—27; and at Rome he lived two years more in a 
similar condition, Acts 28: 30. These, with the time occupied by his 
going to Rome and returning from it, would make nearly a five years’ in- 
terval between his leaving Palestine and revisiting it. Might not some of 
his fiercest persecutors bave died during this period? Or might they not 
have laid aside their furious zeal ? 

But, in the next place, supposing our epistle to have been sent to the 
church at Cesarea, where Paul had been treated with so much kindness 
during his imprisonment; could there have been any fear in his mind, 
with respect to paying them a visit? And even if we suppose that Ce- 
sarea was pot the place to which the Jetter was directed, but that it was 
sent to the Christians at Jerusalem ; yet the objection brought forward 
by Bertholdt will not be of much validity. Paul was not to be deterred 
from going to Jerusalem, by the prospect of persecution. From the time 
when he first made his appearance there, after his conversion, the Jews 
had always showed a bitter enmity against him and persecuted him. Yet 
this did not deter him from going, again and again, to that city. And 
why should it now deter him any more than formerly ? 

Besides, be was now liberated from the accusations of the Jews, by the 
sentence of the emperor himself. Would they venture to do again the 
very thing which the court of Rome had decided to be unlawful? Might 
not Paul well expect, with the decision of the emperor in his hand, to find 

his personal liberty for the future respected ? 

“But,” says Bertholdt, “we have no account that Paul paid a visit to 
Palestine after his liberation.” 

True. But what argument this can furnish against the probability that 
he did pay such a visit, I do not perceive. Bertholdt himself, in the very 
paragraph which contains this objection, gays, “who does not know, that 
the accounts of what befel the apostles and primitive teachers of Chris- 
tianity are very incomplete?” Every one knows, that Luke breaks off 
the history of Paul with the account of his imprisonment at Rome. Has 
any writer given us a well authenticated supplement to this? And cap 
the want of any history of Paul, after the period of his imprisonment at 
Rome, be a proof that he never travelled to any particular place after this, 
or that he did not live and preach there? Surely this cannot be urged 
with any shew of propriety. 

Bleek (p. 283) has suggested, that Heb. 13: 18, 19 contains no certain 
intimation that the writer was in a state of duress when he wrote the epis- 
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tle to the Hebrews. But what then can be the probable meaning of 
ἀποκατασιαϑῶ3 The verb ἀποκατίστημε means to restore a thing to its 
former state or condition, which has become diseased, injured, or is in a 
ruinous state. It is applied to designate the restoring of those who labour 
under diseases, to a state of soundness, e.g. Matt. 12: 13. Mark 3: 5. 8: 
25. Luke 6: 10. It also designates the restoration of the lapsed Jewish 
commonwealth to prosperity and splendour, 6. g. Matt. 17: 11. Mark 9: 
12. Acts1:6. In the passage before us, what can ἀποκατασταϑῶ ὑμῖν 
mean, unless it be, that the writer should be freed from the state of duress 
in which he was, and thus be able to pay them a visit? And he expects 
this τάχιον, the sooner, should they offer up their supplications for him, as 

he had requested them to do. “4moxatactadé alone might signify deliv- 
erance from any state whatever of trouble or perplexity ; but what τάχιον 
ἀποχκασταϑῶ ὑμῖν can mean, unless it means what I have above sup- 
posed, it would be difficult, I believe, to shew. The very use of the word 
ἀποχατασϑῶ shews the present straitened and distreesed condition of the 
writer; and the use of ὑμῖν shews, that this condition was of such a na- 
ture as then deprived him of the liberty of paying a visit to the Hebrews. 

I add only, that analogy would lead us to suppose that Paul, when lib- 
erated, would go to Palestine, and then to the other churches in Asia Mi- 
nor. Such was the general course of his travels; see Acts 18: 22, seq. 
It is altogether consonant, then, with the usage of Paul, to suppose that he 
would visit the church at Palestine, after his imprisonment at Rome; and 
therefore natural to suppose,.that Heb. 13: 23 refers to such an event. 

(3) If the reading in Heb. 10: 34, “for ye had compassion on my bonds 
(τοῖς δεσμοῖς pov),” be correct, it is another argument that Paul is the au- 
thor of our epistle ; for his bonds in Palestine, whither the letter was sent, 
were well known. That he obtained compassion there, particularly during 
his two years’ abode at Cesarea, will not be questioned. But as the read- 
ing δεσμοῖς μου is controverted, and δεσμίοις (the prisoners) is preferred by 
some good critics, I do not think proper to urge this argument; although 
the evidence is about equally in favour of δεσμοῖς pov, δεσμοῖς, and 


(4) The salutation in Heb. 13: A, agrees with the supposition that Paul 
wrote this epistle; aonatovtas ὑμᾶς of ἀπὸ τῆς Ἰταλίας. Paul writing 
from Rome, which had communication of course with all parts of Italy, 
and with the Italian churches, more or less of whose members we may 
well suppose to have been often at Rome, may very naturally be supposed 
to have sent such a salutation. Indeed, the circumstances render this 
quite probable. 

The objections made against this, do not strike me as forcible. Ejich- 
horn alleges, that οὗ ἀπὸ τῆς Ἰταλίας must mean, people who had come from 
Raly, i.e. who had left Italy, and were locally out of it, when the writer 
sent a salutation from them. Consequently, he concludes, the writer 
of the epistle could not have been Paul, during his imprisonment at 
Rome. 

Bleek bas recently repeated for substance the same objections, p. 261 
i alleging tat το ene οὗ necessity be supposed to be out of 
Rely, and moet probably those also whom he calls οὗ ἀπὸ Ftallas. He 
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finds some difficulty, indeed, in making this latter part out ; but on the 
whole, he thinks we may understand it of Christians who had fied from 
Italy in the time of Nero’s persecution. 

In his Review of the first edition of my work, p. 14, he has repeated 
his objections still more confidently, alleging that the very examples, 
produced by me to illustrate the meaning which I give to οὗ ἀπό, do in — 
fact prove the contrary ; and this because when οὗ ἀπό is applied to per- 
sons, it necessarily implies that they are out of the place which is desig- 
nated by the word that follows ἀπό ; or that the writer himself is not in 
that place. 

In opposition to all this I make the appeal (the only one which can be 
made) to usage, and ask that the following instances may be duly exam- 
ined. I remark, 

(1) That of ἀπό is manifestly employed, in some cases, as a mere equiv- 
alent for οὗ ἐκ, i. 6. ag a periphrasis or aD expression which in sense is a 
mere adjective. When the preposition ἀπό is followed by a noun, it is 
often equivalent also to our English words belonging to, pertaining to, 
etc. 48 examples of both these usages, we may take Acts 12: 1, Herod 
vered some τῶν ἀπὸ τῆς ἐκκλησίας, of those who belonged to the church; Acts 
15:5, there arose some τῶν ἀπὸ τῆς αἱρέσεως τῶν ἰσαίων, of those who be- 
longed to the sect of the Pharisees; Luke 1: 2, οἱ ἀπ᾿ ἀρχῆς αὐτόπται,  οτίρ- 
tnal eye-woiinesses ; Luke 19: 39, and some of the Pharisees ano τοῦ dyhov, 
belonging to the mulittude, which multitude were then present and sur- 
rounded Jesus; Acts 27: 44, and some by means of those things τῶν ἀπὸ 
τοῦ πλοίον, which belonged to the ship ; Heb. 12: 20, how much more shall 
we [not escape], if we turn away from τὸν ἀπ᾿ οὐρανῶν, the heavenly [ad- 
monisher]. 

These may suffice to shew the nature of the expression of azo... and 
to prove beyond all doubt, that it is not unfrequently employed in the 
same way as οὗ éx, i. e. in the manner of an adjective ; for so οἱ éx.... 18 
not unfrequently used, e. g. οἱ ἐχ ἐρυϑείας, the contentious ; ot ἐκ νόμου, 
sticklers for the law; τὸ ἐξ οὐρανοῦ, heavenly ; οὗ ἐκ τῆς Καίσαρος οἰκίας, 
Caesar’s domestics, etc. 

We have now to apply the phrase οἱ ... to place, and to see whether 
it may here retain the sense of rane οἱ ἀπὸ to, belonging to, and this without 
any necessary implication that the persons spoken of are out of such 
place, or without any reference at all to the writer as to what place he is 
in, whether in the one named, or in some other. 

Jobn 11: 1, Now a certain man was sick, Aalaegos ἀπὸ τῆς Βηϑάνιας; 
and yet we know with certainty from the context, that Lazarus was sick 
and died a his own home, tn this very Bethany ; and that the narration 
bas no reference at all to the place of the writer, is equally certain. Acts 

10 : 23, certain brethren τῶν ano ᾿Ιόππης συνῆλθον αὑτῷ [τῷ Πέτρῳ], and 
on the morrow they came to Cesarea. Now here the men τῶν ἀπὸ ᾿Ιὐππῆς, 
set out in company with Peter, and they and Peter both are in Joppa 
when συνῆλθον they set out on their journey in company, and it is only on 
the next day after this, that we find them at another place. Acts 17: 13, 
now when οἱ- ἀπὸ τῆς Θεσσαλονίκης Ιουδαῖοι knew that in Berea etc...- 
Shey came thither, stirring up the populace. Bleck has replied to this ex- 
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ample, (which was produced in the first edition of my work) , by alleg- 
ing that the writer has reference in his own mind, when he says οὗ ἀπὸ 
Θισσαλονίκης ᾿Ιουδαῖοι, to the subsequent coming of these persons to Berea, 
and their demeanor there, Review p. 14. But it would be rather a sin- 
gular reason for calling men οἱ ἀπὸ .... because, in the subsequent course 
of narration, we might have occasion to speak of their being or acting in 
some other place besides that named in connection with ἀπό. Besides ; 
nothing can be plainer than that in the phrase of ἀπὸ τῆς Θεσσαλονίκης 
᾿Ιουδαῖοι, ἀπὸ τῆς Θεσσαλονίκης is by the laws of grammatical construction 
ἃ mere adjective in substance. Bleek does not need to be told that cir- 
cumstances of this nature thrown in between the article and the noun to 
which it belongs, are adjectives in their very nature, i. e. by the laws and 
usages of the Greek language; so that here is a case definitely speaking 
what was claimed for it in the first edition of the present work. If the wri- 
ter had meant to express the idea for which Bleek contends, he would of 
course have said, ὡς δὲ ἔγνωσαν οἱ ᾿Ιουδαῖοι, ἦλϑον ἀπὸ τῆς Θεσσαλονίκης 
καχεῖ σαλεύοντες. κι τι Δ. Acts 21: 16, συνῆλθον δὲ καὶ τῶν μαϑητῶν ano 
Καισαρείας σὺν ἡμῖν, x. τ. λ., i. 6. some of the Christian brethren belonging 
fo Cesarea, set out from that place in company with Paul and his friends, 
or accompanied them; a case of the same nature with that in Acts 10: 
23 noted above. Here ‘there i is surely no reference to the writer as being 
out of Cesarea, nor to the τῶν μαϑητῶν ano της Καισαρείας as being out 
of Cesarea, but to the simple fact, that some of the Cesareans accom- 
panied Paul and his friends on their journey to Jerusalem. 

After exhibiting these illustrations of the principle in question concern- 
ing the use of of ano..... it will be sufficient merely to refer to other 
examples of the like usage. Matt. 27: 57, Ιωσὴφ ἀπὸ Agipatatac, Joseph 
the Arimathean, i.e. Joseph belonging by birth or origin to Arimathea ; 
surely not Joseph who had lately come from that place, for he was εὐσχή- 

μων βουλευτής, one of the honourable Sanhedrim at Jerusalem ; comp. the 

same expression in Mark 15:43, Luke 23:51. John 19: 38. So the 
expression Jesus ....6 ἀπὸ ἹΝαζαρέτ, is plainly the same as Jesus 6 ὧν ano 
Ναζαρέε, i. 6. who ‘belongs there, Jesus the Nazarene ; comp. Acts 10: 38. 
John 1:46. So ano Κιλικίας, a Cicilian, Acts 23: 84: τινὲς δὲ ἀπὸ τῆς 
᾿Ασίας ᾿Ιουδαῖοει, certain Asiatic Jews, Acts 24:18; (the position | of τινὲς 
ano x. τ. Δ. makes this meaning certain again). Mark 3:7, πολὺ πλῆϑος 
ἀπὸ Γαλιλαίας followed him [Jesus]; yet Jesus was now in Galilee, and 
did not leave here when the multitudes in question followed him. John 
1:45, Philip ano Βηϑσαΐδά, i. e. the Bethsaidan, a native of Bethsaida ; 
eomp. John 12: 21. John 21: 2, Nathaniel ὃ ἀπὸ Kava, a native of Cana. 
Matt. 4 : 25, great multitudes ἀπὸ Γαλιλαίας followed Jesus, etc.; yet both 
he and they were in Galilee during all the time of their following him. 
Matt. 15: 1, οὗ ano “Ἱεροσολύμων γραμματεῖς, from the position of the 
words, must mean simply the Jerusalem scribes, i.e. scribes who belonged 
to Jerusalem. 

Other instances might easily be added; but I apprehend that Bleek 
himself will candidly admit that no more are necessary. 

From all this it is plain enough, then, that of ἀπὸ ᾿Ιταλίας means neith- 
er more nor leas than the Ratians, i. 6. those who belonged to the country 

17 
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of Italy ; and this, without at all determining whether the writer, or they, 
or both, were oud of Italy, at the time when he wrote. 

Had the Greek Concordance been consulted, the critics who have oc- 
casioned this long philological disquisition, would probably have seen, 
that where ἀπό is desigued to express a local removing or distance, such 
verbs as ἔρχομαι, διαγείφω, ἀναβαίνω, παρέρχομαι, ἀποχωρέω, καταβαίνω, 
ἀπέχω, x. τ. λ. are employed before it, or along with it. 

I must continue, then, to entertain my former views respecting οὗ ἀπὸ 
τῆς Itadéas, until I find some better reason to change them than I have 
yet been able to find. Nay, I may even venture to call in question wheth- 
er it is agreeable to the usus loquendi of the Greek, to employ οἱ ἀπὸ. 
in order to designate persons as those who have gone from one place to 
another, unless some verb is joined with the phrase which expresses the 
action of going etc. ; compare for example, Acts 18: 2. Matt. 3:7. 3: 13, 
16. 7: 23. 8: 1,11, 34. 12: 48. 13:3. 14:29. 17:9,18 19:1. Mark 
1:9, 10,42. 3: 22, 5:35 etc. ete. 

In reference, however, to the whole phrase in question, it is asked, 
‘How came Italians to salute a church in Palestine? 17 Paul wrote our 
epistle at Rome, why did he not say, ἀσπάζονται ὑμᾶς οὗ ἀπὸ “Ῥώμης ? 
What acquaintance had the Romans with the church at Palestine ? 

This objection, however, will not bear examination. The Romans 
surely were Halians ; and it is ἃ matter of indifference, whether the wri- 
ter at Rome said, οὗ ἀπὸ τῆς “Pong, or of ἀπὸ τῆς Ἰταλίας, if he meant to 
send only the salutation of Christians who resided at Rome. But is it at 
all probable that there were not Christians often at Rome from various 
parts of Italy, who were acquainted with Paul, and who cherished a 
friendly interest for the church whom he was addressing? If these also, 
as well as the Romans, wished to send the expression of their friendly 
regards to the Hebrews, what other phraseology could Paul have adopt- 
ed, that would be more appropriate than οὗ ano τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας, which would 
embrace Christians in general who lived in the country where the wri- 
ter was? 

Then why should this be thought so strange, when an example of the 
very same nature may be produced from the acknowledged writings of 
Paul? This apostle, writing from Epbesus (1 Cor. 16: 8) to the church 
at Corinth, says, The churches of Asia salute you, 16:19. May not the 
same questions be urged here, which objectors urge in the case above? 
May we not ask, How could the Asiatics be personally known to the 
Corinthians? And why should Paul speak of the churches of Asia, and 
not of that at Ephesus? Plainly the reason of this was, that Christians 
from different parts of Asia Minor (which is here meant), were collected 
together in Ephesus its capital, where they bad intercourse with Paul, 
and knew that he was addressing the Corinthians, and desired an expres- 
sion of their brotherly affection toward them. What is more common, 
every day, than for single individuals, or societies of men, who have 
never had any personal intercourse together, to exchange friendly saluta- 
tions? Could not Paul as well send the salutations of of ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας, 
as of the ἐκκλησίαι τῆς ᾿Ασίας 

Such are the various circumstances adverted to in our epistle, which 
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serve to o render it probable thet Paul was the author of it. it. From i its na- 
ture this evidence is tndtrect ; but evidence of such a kind is, not unfre- 
quently, as convincing as that which appears to be more direct. The 
prefixing or suffixing a writer's pame to an epistle, is a more easy and 
obvious method of interpolation, than the insertion of minute circum- 
stances which imply a very intimate acquaintance with a writer’s condi- 
tion and circumstances, 

Will any one undertake to show, that the circumstances which are 
brought into view above, may be more probably attached to some other 
person than to Paul? If not, then the probebility from them is in favour 
of Paul as the author of our epistle. 


τς να ere 


§ 20. Evidence that the epistle is Paul's, from a similarity of sentiment; and 
also from the form, method, style, and diction of the composition. 


The preceding section treated of the facta or external circumstances, to 
which various passages of our epistle adverts ; and what is gathered from 
these may be called, in a certain respect, a kind of external evidence. 
But a comparison of our epistle with the other acknowledged writings of 
Paul, remains yet to be made. This is a species of evidence, on which 
some have relied with great confidence ; and it is remarkable that it has 
been appealed to with equal confidence, both by those who defend and by 
those who asgail the Pauline origin of the epistie to the Hebrews. Even 
in very ancient times, so early as the third century, the same occurrence 
. took place. One might, perhaps, naturally enough conclude from this, 
that no very satisfactory evidence on either side can be obtained; but 
that the epistle contains things to which both parties nfay appeal, with 
some tolerable show of reason. Before coming however to such a con- 
clusion, we ought at Jeast to make a thorough investigation, and to weigh 
well all the arguments which are adduced to support the respective opin- 
ions to which I allude. 

A comparison between our epistle and the acknowledged letters of 
Paul, may have respect to the doctrines taught in both; or to the form 
and method, as well as the style and diction, of the epistle. When these 
shall have _paseed in review before us, the allegations with regard toa 

between the epistle to the Hebrews and other epistles of 
Paul, may be further discussed. 


§21. Simdarily of poctrines between the epistle to the Hebrews and the ac- 
knowledged epistles of Paul. 


Are the sentiments iu our epistie such as Paul was wont toteach? Do 
they accord with his, not only in such a general way as we may easily 
suppose the sentiments of all Christians in the apostolic age harmonized 
with each other, but have they the colouring, the proportion, the char- 
acteristic features of Paul’s sentiments? Are they so stated and insisted 
on, as Paul is wont to state and insist on his ? 
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Before proceeding in my endeavours to answer these questions, it will 
be proper to state some general considerations in regard to the nature of 
the evidence in question. 

Those who disbelieve the Pauline origin of our epistle are wont to urge 
very strenuously all the discrepancies between it and the acknowledged 
epistles of Paul, as to diction, phraseology, ideas, doctrine, etc., and to 
claim that these decide the point against the probability that Paul was the 
‘author of the epistle to the Hebrews. Schulz and Seyffarth have made 
up almost the whole of their arguments against the Pauline origin of the 
epistle, from considerations of this nature. Others before them had done 
so toaconsiderable extent ; and Bleek and De Wette have recently adopt- 
ed much of this nature from the writers just named. 

Now if there be any weight in this argument, it is incumbent on those 
who adopt a different opinion, to show that the opposite of this is true, 
viz. that there is a resemblance (instead of a great discrepancy), between 
our epistle and the acknowledged writings of Paul; and if this resem- 
blance can be shewn to extend to all the particulars above named, to be 
striking, and to be minute, then of course the argument in question is de- 
prived of all its importance and shewn to be groundless. , 

Bleek (Rev. p. 15) expresses his wonder that I should think of dedu- 
cing any argument in favour of Paul, from such resemblances. He says 
that the resemblance is still more striking between Paul and the firet epis- 
tle of Peter; e. g. 1 Pet. 1: 3, comp. Eph. 1:3; 1 Pet. 3: 1, comp. Eph. 
5: 22; 1 Pet. 3: 9, comp. Rom. 12:17; 1 Pet. 5:5, comp. Eph. 5: 21; 
1 Pet. 5: 14, comp. 1 Cor. 16: 20; 1 Pet. 2: 10, comp. Gal. 5: 13 (147); 
1 Pet. 2: 13 seq., comp. Rom. 13: 1—4; 1 Pet. 4: 2. comp. Phil. 2: 14. 
1 Pet. 5: 1, comp. Rom. 8: 18, etc. 

That there are resemblances of expression, in some of these passages, 
need not be denied. I have examined them all with attention. Some of 
the references are undoubtedly incorrect, and do not express the meaning 
of Prof. Bleek ; e. g. Gal. 5: 13. Phil. 2: 14, or else the corresponding 1 
Pet. 2: 10 and 4: 2 are incorrect. As to the others collectively we may 
say, that the respective writers, in inculcating the same sentiments, have 
now and then hit upon the same words. This is all that can be justly 
said. Why did not Bleek draw out these parallelisms, and produce them 
to the view of the reader? The bare inspection of them would shew the 
very contrary of that for which they are alleged. Every reader of {sreek 
has the power of making the comparison for himself; and to every one 
who does make it, and is competent to judge of the result, I cheerfully 
commit the question at issue. 

Then as to arrangement, colouring, diction, course of thought in gener- 
al, method of arguing and exhorting—in a word, the tout ensemble of the 
first epistle of Peter,—I hazard nothing in repeating it, that every reader 
must feel the difference to be wide between this and the epistle to the 
Hebrews. But if this is not to be appealed to, (and I am altogether wil- 
ling that a resort to actual comparison should be made), then lef the re- 
semblance be drawn out for ocular view, between 1 Pet. and the Ep. to 
the Hebrews; as I have drawn it out in the following pages between the 
latter and Paul’s acknowledged epistles. The fairness of this appeal will 
not be called in question. 
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Bleek wonders that I should think of arguing from the similarity of 
oar epistie to Paul’s, (which he acknowledges is great, p. 15), that Paul 
was the author of the former. But if diversity be an argument against 
sameness of authorship, (and so Bleek and others strenuously contend) , 
then why is not similarity an argument in favour of it? I allow, that there 
may be similarity ari8ing from intimate intercourse, frequent reading and 
admiring, etc., between two different writers; but then, on the other 
band, it must also be allowed, that diversity, and sometimes great diversi- 
ty too, may exist, and does exist, between the writings of the same man, 
at different periods of his life, and in different circumstances. Conse- 
quently neither similarity nor diversity, unless they are of a very marked 
and specific character, can absolutely determine the question in the one 
way or the other. 

Bat still, when diversity is urged as a powerful and conclusive argu- 
ment against the Pauline origin of our epistle, it is of course the duty of 
those who advocate this origin, to show (if they can) that just the oppo- 
ate of this is true, and consequently that there is no ground for such an 
argument. Asp species of negative proof, therefore, if nothing more, it 

expedient to produce this, and fully to produce it- Why should 
Bleek find fault with me for doing this, while he insists on diversity of 
diction, ete., as an argument against the Pauline origin of the epistle in 
question ? 

If the resemblances that will be pointed out in the sequel, show noth- 
ing more, they shew thus much, viz. that there is not in our epistle suffi- 
cient diversify, to justify any one for pleading this, in order to prove that 
Paul did not write it. This done, the principal argument of those who 
do thus plead, is rendered null. 

I hope for pardon, then, while I still persist in producing the resem- 

in question. Nor are they merely of a negative character. We 
shall see that they are too near, and too numerous, not to have some post- 
hee weight in rendering it probable that Paul was the author of our epistle. 

I begin, as the heading of this Section proposes, with resemblance in 
regard to doctrine. 

The resemblance in respect to pocrrine may be arranged, for the sake 
of perspicuity and distinction, under the following heads. 


. [. General preference of Christianity over Judetsm. 


There can, indeed, be no reasonable doubt, that all the apostles and 
Primitive teachers of Christianity, who were well instructed in the princi- 
ples of this religion, must have acknowledged and taught its superiority 
over the ancient religion of the Jews. The very fact that they were. 
Christians, necessarily implies this. But still, it is quite certain, that the 
preference of the new over the ancient religion, is taught by Paul ina 
manner different from that of other writers of the New Testament; and 
with more emphasis, in his writings, than in any other parts of the sacred 
Yolame. vd 

The grounds of preferring Christianity to Judaism, may be classed un- 
der the following particulars. 


pam φυρογίον degree of Vight, or religions knowledge, imparted by tha 
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In his acknowledged epistles, Paul calls Judaism τὰ στοιχεῖα τοῦ κόσμου, 
Gal. 4:3; and again, ta ἀσϑενῆ καὶ πτωχὰ στοιχεῖα, Gal. 4:9. He rep- 
resents it as adapted to children, νήπιοι, Gal. 4:3, who are in a state of 
nonage and pupilage, Gal. 4: 2, or in the condition of servants rather 
than that of heirs, Gal. 4: 1. 

On the other hand, Christians attain to a higher “knowledge of God, 
Gal. 4:9; they are no more as servants, but become sons, and obtain the 
privilege of adoption, Gal. 4: 5,6. They are represented as τέλειοι, 1 
Cor. 14: 20; as being furnished with instruction adequate to make them 
ἄνδρας τελείους, Eph. 4: 11—13. Christianity Jeads them to see the glo- 
rious displays of himself, which God has made with an unveiled face, i. e. 
clearly, 2 Cor. 3:18; while Judaism threw a veil over these things, 2 
Cor. 2:13. Christianity is engraven on the hearts of its votaries, 7 δια- 
κονία τοῦ πνεύματος, 2 Cor.3:8; while Judaism was engraven on tab- 
lets of stone, ἐντετυπομόνη ἐν λέϑοις, 2 Cor, 3: 7. 

Such is the brief sketch of Paul’s views in respect to this point, as rep- 
resented in his acknowledged. epistles. Let us now compare these views 
with those which the epistle to the Hebrews discloses. 

This epistle commences with the declaration, that God, who in times 
past spake to the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
to us by his Son, Heb. 1: 1. 2:1, seq. Judaism was revealed only by 
the mediation of angels, 2: 2; while Christianity was revealed by the Son 
of God, and abundantly confirmed by miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
2: 3,4. The ancient covenant was imperfect, in respect to the means 
which it furnished for the diffusion of knowledge; but the new covenant 
provides that all shall know the Lord, from the least to the greatest, 8: 
9—11. The law was only a sketch or imperfect representation of reli- 
gious blessings ; while the gospel proffers the blessings themselves, 10: 1. 
The worthies of ancient times had only imperfect views of spiritual bless- 
ings ; while Christians enjoy them in full measure, 11 : 39, 40. 

(2) The gospel holds out superior motives and encouragements to virtue 


Paul represents the condition of the Jews, while under the law, as like 
to that of children immured and kept under the eye of masters and teach- 
ers, Gal. 3: 23. 4: 2; as being in bondage, Gal. 4: 3; as servants, 4: 1; as 
children, 4: 3; and as having the spirit of bondage, Rom. 8:15. This 
servile spirit which inspired them with fear, Rom. 8: 15, gives place, ‘un- 
der the Christian religion, to the spirit of adoption, by which they approach 
God with filial confidence, Rom. 8: 15—17. Christianity has liberated 
us from pedagogues, and made us partakers of the privileges of sons and 
heirs, Ga]. 3: 25, seq. 4: 4, seq. The liberty of the gospel affords urgent 
motives for the practice of virtue, Gal. 5: 1, seq. 5: 13, seq. The spirit 
imparted under the gospel furnishes aid, and creates special obligation, to 
mortify our evil passions and affections, Rom. 8: {2—17. Circumcision 
is now nothing, and uncircumcision nothing; but obedience to the com- 
mands Of God is the all important consideration, 1 Cor.7: 19. Not cir- 
cumcision or uncircumcision is matter of concern, under the Christian 
religion, but a new creation, i. e. a spiritual renovation, Gal. 6: 15, and 
faith which worketh by love, Gal. 5: 6, 
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Turn we now to the epistle to the Hebrews. There we find, that the 
sacrifices prescribed by the Jewish law could not quiet and purify the 
conscience of the worshipper, 9: 9; nor deliver him from the pollution of 
sip, in order that he might in a becoming manner worship the living God ; 
which is effected only under the gospel,9: 14. The law served to inspire 
its votaries with awe and terror, Heb. 12: 18—21; but the gospel with 
cheering confidence, 12: 22—24. Now we may obtain grace to serve God 
im an acceptable manner, 12: 28. We have a covenant established on 
better promises than the ancient one, 8: 6—13; and are urged by more 
powerful motives to a holy life under the gospel, 12: 25—29. 

It must be admitted, in respect to the particulars of the comparison just 
drawn, that the diction of the passages generally, in the epistle to the He- 
brews, presents no very striking resemblances to that in Paul’s acknow- 
ledged epistles. But this, as will be easily seen by inspecting all the pas- 
sages drawn into the comparison, may very naturally result from the 
different topics with which the passages from our epistle stand connected. 
The mode of introducing these topics is different, because it arises from 
different occasions of introducing them. But the fundamental ideas in 
both are the same. Other writers also of the New Testament urge the 
obligations of Christians to peculiar holiness of life ; but what other writers, 
except Paul, urge it from comparative views of the Jewish and Christian 
dispensations ? 

(3) The superior efficacy of the gospel in promoting and ensuring the real 
and permanent happiness of mankind. 

Paul represents the law as possessing only a condemning power, and 
subjecting all men to its curse, in consequence of disobedience, Gal. 3: 
10. It is the ministry of death, 2 Cor. 3: 7; the ministry of condemna- 
tion, 2 Cor. 3: 9; by it none can obtain justification or pardoning mercy, 
Gal. 3: 11. Rom. 3: 20. | 

On the contrary, Christianity is the ministry of pardon, τῆς δικαιοσύνης, 
2 Cor. 3: 9; it holds out forgiveness of sins for the sake of Christ, gratui- . 
tous pardon on account of him, Rom. 4: 24, 25. Eph.1:7. Through 
him, we are allowed to cherish the bope of future glory, Rom. 5: 1, 2; 
and this without perfect obedience to the law, Rom. 3: 21. Gal. 2: 16. 
Acts 13: 38,39. And to such blessings under the gospel, a most impor- 
tant circumstance is attached in order to heighten their value, viz. that 
they are perennial, and not (like the Mosaic institutions) liable to abolition, 
2 Cor. 3: 11. 

In correspondence with all this, the epistle to the Hebrews represents 
the Mosaic dispensation as one which was calculated to inspire awe and 
terror, Heb. 12: 18—21; the offerings and sacrifices which it enjoined, 
could never tranquillize and purify the conscience of the worshipper, 9: 
9; for it was impossible that the blood of bulls and goats should take 
away sin, 10: 4,11. The blood of Christ has made a real expiation, pro- 
cured forgiveness, and liberated the conscience from an oppressive sense 
of guilt, 9: 11—14. 5:9. 6: 18—20. Christ by his death has delivered 
us from the condemning power of sin, and freed us from the oppressive 


. fear which it occasions, 2: 14,15. He has procured access to God, and 


is ever ready to aid those who approach him, 7: 25. 9: 24. The offering 
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which he has made for sin has a perennial influence, and without repeti- 
tion remains forever efficacious, 9: 12, 25—28. 10:12. 7: 23—28. 

Other writers also of the New Testament have set before us the bles- 
sings of the gospel; and these, as connected with what Christ has done 
and suffered. But what other writer, except Paul, bas charged his pic- 
ture with such ἃ contrast between the Mosaic and Christian dispensations, 
and thrown so much shade over the one, and light over the other? If 
the hand of Paul be not in the epistle to the Hebrews, it is the hand of 
one who had drunk in deeply of his doctrines, and in a high degree parti- 
cipated of his feelings and views. 

(4) The Jewish dispensation was only a type and shadow of the Christian. 

Thus Paul often represents it. Meats and drinks, feasts and new 
moons and sabbath, are σκεὰ τῶν μελλόντων, but the σῶμα is Christ, Col. 
2: 16,17. The passage through the Red Sea was typical of Christian 
baptism ; and the manna, of our spiritual food, 1 Cor. 10:1—6. The 
occurrences under the ancient dispensation were typical of things under 
the new, 1 Cor. 10: 11. In like manner, Paul calis Adam τύπος τοῦ μέλ- 
λοντος, i.e. a type of Christ, Rom. 5: 14. comp. 1 Cor. 15: 45—47. . The 
Mosaic institution did but darkly shadow that, which is clearly revealed 
under the gospel, 2 Cor. 3: 13—18. Hagar and Sarah may be considered 
as allegorically representing the law and the gospel, or the two covenants, 
Gal. 4: 22—31. The law was only our pedagogue until the coming of 
Christ, under whom full privileges are enjoyed, Gal. 3: 23—25. 4: 1—5. 

The epistle to the Hebrews, in like manner, represents the Jewish rites 
and ordinances only as a παραβολή, i.e. a significant emblem of blessings 
under the gospel; and these rites were imposed only until the time of 
reformation, 9: 9—14. The law was only oxe of good things to come ; 
while the gospel proffered the very things themselves, 10: 1. All the 
Levitical ritual, the temple itself and all its appurtenances, were only a 
ὑπόδειγμα of the temple in which Christ ministers, and of the functions 
which he performs, 8: 1—9. 9: 22—24; they were a designed emblem 
of the objects of the new dispensation, 9: 9. 

The question may be emphatically put, here, What other parts of the 
New Testament, the writings of Paul excepted, furnish us with views of 
such a nature as these exhibit? Manifestly Pauline is both the sentiment, 
and the costume which the writer has put upon it. 

(5) While the Christian dispensation is designed for perpetuity, the Jewish 
institutes are abolished on account of their imperfection. 

Paul represents the Law as having no glory, in comparison with Chris- 
tianity, 2 Cor. 3: 10; it was designed to be abolished, when the perennial 
dispensation of Christ should be introduced, 2 Cor. 3. 11,13. The veil 
over the ancient dispensation rendered it obscure, and hindered the Jews 
from fully comprehending it; but the time was come, under the gospel, 
when that veil was removed, and the glory of God was seen with open 
face, 2 Cor. 3: 13—18. The law being altogether incapable of justifying 
sinners, gives place to another and gratuitous method of justification, Rom. 
4:14—16. Christians are dead to the law, and affianced to another 
covenant, Rom. 7: 4—6. The law was incompetent to effect the designs 
of divine benevolence, and therefore gives place to a more perfect dispen- 
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vation, Gal. 8: 21—25. 4:1—7.5:1. It was void of power to justify 
the sinner, and therefore the interposition of Christ became necessary, 
Rom. 8: 3, 4. Gal. 2: 16. 

On the other hand, the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews represents 
the new covenant as inspiring better hopes than the ancient one did, and 
the latter as taxable with defects, 8: 6—8. The old covenant is antiqua- 
ted, and ready to expire, ἐγγὺς ἀφανισμοῦ, 8: 13. Christ is appointed 
high priest according to a new order of priesthood, different from the 
Levitical one ; because the dispensation by which the latter received its 
appointment, was weak, and incompetent to effect the introduction of 
such hopes as the gospel inspires, 7: 17—19. Burnt-offerings and sacri- 
fices can never take away sin; Christ only can effect this; so that when 
his offering is made, it needs not to be repeated, but is of sufficient and 
everlasting efficacy, 10: 1—14. 

Other writers of the New Testament have also appealed to the efficacy 
of Jesus’ atoning blood; but who, besides Paul, has thrown this whole 
subject into an attitude of contrast with the inefficiency of the Jewish 
diapensation ? 

Thus much for our first general head, by way of comparing the sentt- 
ments of Paul with those of our epistle, in respect to the grounds of pref- 
erence over Judaism which Christianity affords. . 


--«--.-ὄ -. 


II. The person and work of the Mediator, Jesus Christ. 


Under this head, the following particulars are entitled to our consid- 
eration ; 

(1) The rerson of the Mediator ts presented in the same light, by the wri- 
ter of the epistle to the Hebrews and by Paul. 

Paul, in various passages, represents Christ as the image of God, as the 
resemblance or likeness of the. Father ; as humbling himself, or conde- 
scending to assume our nature and suffer death in it; and as being ex- 
ated in consequence of this, i.e. as a reward of his benevolence and obe- 
dience, to the throne of the universe, and made head over all things. 
Thus io Phil. 2: 6—11, Christ being ἐν μορφῆ Θεοῦ, took on himself our 
nature, and obeyed, or subjected himself in the same, unto death, even 
the death of the cross ; in consequence of which God hath given him a 
bame above every other, so that all in heaven or on earth must bow the 
knee to him. In Col. 1: 15—20, Christ is represented as the image of 
the invisible God ; as having created all things in heaven and in earth; 
all things are said to consist by him; over all he has a distinguished pre- 
eminence ; and by his sufferings and death he has produced a reconcilia- 
tion among the creatures of God, and made expiation for sin, so that God 
treats the pardoned sinner as if he were innocent. In 2 Cor. 8: 9 Paul 
says, that the Lord Jesus Christ, who was rich, became poor on our ac- 
count, that we through his poverty might become rich. In Eph. 3: 9, 
God is said to have created all things by Jesus Christ; and in 1 Cor.8 : 6, 
all things are said to be by him. In 1 Cor. 15: 25—27, it is declared 
that he must reign until all things are put under his feet. 

The peculiarity of this Pauline representation consists in presenting 
Christ as the tmage of God ; in specifying the act of humility by which 

18 
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he became incarnate, he humbled himself (ἑαυτὸν ἐκένωσε), though rich he be- 
came poor; in presenting his obedience and sufferings as the ground of 
his elevation to the throne of the universe in the mediatorial nature ; in 
representing him as head over all, both friends and enemies, and as reign- 
ing until his enemies be made his footstool; and finally, in representing 
God as having created all things by him. 

If we turn now to the epistle to the Hebrews, we find the same repre- 
sentations there. The Son of God is the radiation or radiance of the 
Father’s glory, he is bis exact image or resemblance, χαρακτήρ, 1: 3. 
God made all things by him, 1: 2. He directs all things by his power- 
ful word, 1:3. He wasin a state of humiliation (ἡλαττωμόνον), lower 
than the angels, 2:9. He took part in flesh and hiood, that he might, 
by his own death, render null and void the destructive power of the 
devil, 2: 14. On account of the suffering of death he is exalted to a 
state of glory and honour, 2:9. He endured the sufferings of the cross, 
making po account of its disgrace, but having a regard to the reward set 
before him, which was a seat at the right hand of God, 12: 2. All things 
are put under his feet, 2: 8. 10: 13; where the very same passage from 
the Old Testament is quoted which Paul quotes in 1 Cor. 15: 25—28, 
and applied in the same manner. 

Is all this now mere accident? What other writer of the New Testa- 
ment presents such speciality of views respecting Christ’s resemblance to 
God, his mediatorial character, his obedience, sufferings, and exaltation in 
our nature to the throne of the universe ? No other writer presents them 
in the same connection ; no other employs the same images for compari- 
son, nor brings the topics to view in the same light. There is a peculiarity 
of representation so distinctly marked here, so exclusively Pauline im its 
manper, that if Paul himself did not write the epistle to the Hebrews, it 
must bave been some one who had drunk in so deeply of his spirit, as to 
become the very image of the fountain whence he drew. 

(2) The death of Chrest as a propttiatory sacrifice for sin, and the recon- 
citation of sinners to God by means of this sacrifice. 

Other writers of the New Testament, indeed, besides Paul, teach this 
doctrine. But there is, in his letters, a peculiar and urgent mauner of 
enforcing it. Oftener than any other writer does he recur to this inter- 
esting theme ; and in all his representations it stands in high relief. 

The general annunciation of it is often repeated. Christ came into the 
world to save sinners, 1 Tim. 1:15. He died for our sins, 1 Cor. 15: 3. 
He was given up or devoted to death on our account, Rom. 8:32. Our 
redemption was wrought by him, Rom. 3: 24. He was given up, i. e. to 
death, on account of our offences, Rom. 4:25. He gave up himself for 
our sios, Gal. 1: 4. 2:20. He gave up himself an acceptable sacrifice 
for us, Eph. 5: 2, He was our paschal lamb, 1 Cor. 5:7. By bis blood 
we have redemption or forgiveness of sin, Eph.1:7. Col 1:14. He 
gave himself a ransom for all, 1 ‘Tim. 2: 6. 1 Cor. 6: 20. 7:23. These 
may serve as specimens of the general statement, which Paul so frequent- 
ly makes of this subject. 

But he also recurs very often to this topic in his reagonings at length, 
and insists upon it with particularity. In his epistle to the Romans, he 
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labours at length to prove the universal guilt of men, in order to show 
that salvation by Christ is necessary for all, Rom. 3: 22—27. 5: 12—21. 
He urges the impossibility of obtaining this salvation by the law, Rom. 
3:20, 28. 8: 8. Gal. 2: 16, 21, averring that Jesus, by his death, has ef- 
fected what the law could not do. Assuming our nature, he became a 
sin-offering for us, Rom. 8: 3. He became a propitiatory sacrifice on our 
account, so that through him we may obtain pardoning mercy, Rom. 
3: 2426. As all men have come into a state of condemnation through 
Adam, s0 all men may come into a state of pardon through Christ, Rom. 
9: 12—21, comp. 2 Cor. 5: 14, 19—21. Now, i. 6. since Christ died for 
us, Christians may regard God as no more inclined to punish them as 
guilty, for they are in a state of peace and pardon, Rom. 5: 1, 8---1]. 
8: 82, Now we may hope for abounding grace and happiness, Rom. 
5:17. 6: 23. 8: 17,32 Jesus at the right hand of God is ever ready to 
aid us, Rom. 8: 34. Jesus is the Mediator between God and man, to 
make reconciliation, 1 Tim. 2: 5,6. It were easy to add many other 
passages of the same tenor, from the acknowledged writings of Paul ; but 
these are sufficient to exhibit his views, and the mode in which he incul- 
cates them. . 

In the epistle to the Hebrews, we find the same sentiments urged with 
the same ardour. Christ, by the sacrifice of himself, made expiation for 
our sins, 1:8. By the grace of God, assuming our nature, he tasted 
death for all, 2:9. He became, through his sufferings, the author of eter- 
nal salvation to believers, 5: 8,9. But no where is there more speciality 
of argument to establish this great point, than in Heb. vii. viui.1x, and x. ; 
nearly all of which is occupied with it. The Jewish offerings are alto- 
gether insufficient to make expiation, 9: 9—14. 7: 11, 19. 10: 1,11. 
Those offerings needed constant repetition ; and even then, they could 
bever remove sin, 5: 1—3. 7: 27, 28. 9:6, 7,25. 10: 4,11. Christ by 
offering up himself has effected this, 1: 3. 7: 27. 9: 25, 26. By bis own 
blood, not with that of beasts, he entered into the eternal sanctuary, once 
for all making expiation for sin, 9: 12—15. 10: 10—12, 14,19. By his 
death be has delivered us from the oppressive fear of condemnation, 2: 
14,15. He has tranquillized and purified the conscience of penitent sin- 
ners, which the law could not do, 9: 9, 14. He is the mediator of a new 
covenant, 9: 15. 12: 24; which is better than the ancient one, 7: 22. 8: 6. 
He is exalted to the throne of the universe, 2: 6—10; and he is ever 
ready and able to assist us, 4: 14--- 16. 7: 25. He bas introduced us to 
a dispensation, which speaks not terror only, like the law, but offers 
abounding grace and happiness, 12: 18—29. 

Such are some of the more striking traits. of doctrine, and peculiarities 
tz the mode of representing them, common to the acknowledged epistles of 
Paul and to the epistle to the Hebrews.* 


----- -- 


* Bleek (Rev. p. 16) admite, that the comparison made above is “ diligent 
and praiveworthy ;"’ but suggests, as a kind of reply to it, that [ havo passed 
over in silence diferencs between the epistle to the Hebrews and the acknow!l- 
edged writings of Paul, and have produced only the similarities. The groundless- 
ness of his complaint, however, will be sufficiently manifest to any one who reads 
the sequel of this volume, almost the whole of which is occupied with the ex- 
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§ 22. Form and method of the epistle to the Hebrews compared with those of 
Paul's acknowledged epistles. 


These topics may be considered, either in a general point of view, as 
it respects the arrangement of the epistle at large ; or specially, as having 
reference to various particulars which it exhibits. 

(1) The general method or arrangement of this epistle is like to that of 
Paul. 

Most of all does it resemble his two epistles to the Romans, and to the 
Galatians ; which exhibit first a theoretical or doctrinal, then a practical 
part. The epistle to the Romans is principally occupied, to the end of 
the tenth chapter, with the doctrinal part; and the remainder with prac- 
tical matter and salutations. In like manner the epistle to the Galatians, 
as far as the end of the fourth chapter, is principally doctrinal discussion ; 
while the remainder is hortatory and practical. In some degree, the 
same thing may be suid of the epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, Philip- 
pians, and Thessalonians, But that to the Romans is most distinctly 
marked of all. 

Turning now to the epistle to the Hebrews, we find that it is composed 
on a similar plan. As far as chapter 10: 19, it is principally doctrinal. 
It has, however, like Paul’s other epistles, occasional exhortation inter- 
mixed, which the strength of the writer’s feelings plainly appears to have 
forced from him. Thence to the end, it is hortatory and practical. 

In the epistle to the Romans, just before the salutatory part begins, the 
writer earnestly asks for a special interest in the prayers of those whom 
he addressed, in order that he may be delivered from the power of per- 
secution; and he follows this request with a petition, that the God of 
peace might be with them, and concludes with an Amen, Rom. 15: 30— 
33. The very same order, petition, style, and conclusion, appear at the 
close of the epistle to the Hebrews, 13: 18—21. The writer begs an in- 
terest in their prayers, that be may be restored to them the sooner; com- 
mends them to the God of peace, (an expression used no where else but 
in Paul’s writings and in the epistle to the Hebrews) ; and concludes with 
an men before the salutation. 

Is alf this arrangement, to which we have now adverted, merely acct- 
dental ; or does it look as if it must have come from the hand of the same 
writer? J know, indeed, it has been said, that ‘the order of nature and 
propriety would Jead every man, writing an epistle which contained doc- 
trinal discussion and practical exhortation, to arrange them in sucha 
manner that the former should precede; and that this arrangement, 
therefore, cannot with probability be represented as exclusively Pauline.’ 
With the views of rhetorical propriety, which are entertained by classical 
scholars of the present day, I readily acknowledge that such an order is 


amination of alleged differences, and among the rest of the very ones which he 
suggests that I have omitted. But Ε attribute this complaint more to want of 
care than lack of candour ; for in general Prof. Bleek hae shown a kind and cap- 
did spirit toward my work; although I might find reason to complain in some 
cases, that he has kept back things which should have been stated. 
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almost spontaneous. But then, another question arises here. Why has 
not Paul adopted this in all his epistles? And why has neitber John, 
nor James, nor Peter, nor Jude adopted it? All these apostles have 
commingled doctrine and practice, throughout their epistles. Regularly 
arranged discussion of doctrine, they do not exhibit. In this respect, the 
only similars to the epistle to the Hebrews, are to be found in the epistles 
of Paul. But if the general arrangement here adverted to, be not con- 
sidered as of much weight in the matter before us, it must be admitted 
that there is a striking resemblance between the close of the practical 
part, just before the salutations or greetings, in the epistles to the Romans 
and to the Hebrews. Here also we find the exclusively Pauline phrase, 
the God of peace, employed in the satne way iv both epistles. 

(2) The manner of appealing to and employing the Jewish Scriptures, 
in Pauls acknowledged epistles and in the epistle to the Hebrews, is the same. 

I do not refer to the formulas of quotation, by which a passage from 
the Old Testament is introduced. I have compared, throughout, those 
formulas presented by the epistle to the Hebrews, with those in Paul’s 
acknowledged epistles; but I do not find any thing peculiar enough in 
either, to mark Paul’s writings with any good degree of certainty; as I 
shall endeavour to show, in its proper place. Every where in the New 
Testament, a variety of such formulas is found ; as also in the epistles of 
Paul. My ‘present object is to advert, in a particular manner, to the 
method in which, and the frequency with which, the Jewish Scriptures are 
employed ; and that in a similar way, both in the epistle to the Hebrews 
and in the acknowledged epistles of Paul. Paul often quotes passages of 
Scripture, without any notice of quotations; e.g. Rom.9: 7, 21. 10: 6—8, 
13, 18. 11:34. 1 Cor. 2: 16. 10: 26, 15: 25, 27, 32. 2Cor.9:7. 13: 
1. Gal. 8: 11, 12. Eph. 5: 31. 2 Tim. 2: 19. In like manner, does the 
writer of the epistle to the Hebrews proceed ; e. g. he quotes without no- 
tice, in 3: 2,5. 10: 37. 11: 21. 12: 6. 13: 6,and the historical references 
in chap. x1. throughout. Paul makes a very frequent and copious use of 
the Jewish Scriptures, in his epistles which are argumentative; so does 
the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews. Paul often appeals to the Jew- 
ish Scriptures as prophetwcally declaring the abrogation of the Mosaic 
economy, and to Abraham as having received a covenant which the 
law could not annul; the same does the: writer of the epistle to the He- 
brews. Paul employs the Old Testament in every way in which the 
Jews of that time were usually accustomed to reason from it. Some- 
times he appeals to direct and prophetic assurances ; sometimes to simi- 
larity of sentiment; sometimes he accommodates passages, which in the 
original have a loca] or temporary meaning, to designate something then 
extant or happening at the time in which he wrote; sofmetimes he ap- 
peals to the history of the Old Testament, for analogical cases to confirm 
or impress the doctrine or truth which he inculcates; and sometimes he 
uses the Old Testament language as a vehicle of thought, in order to ex- 
preas his own ideas. The very same traits characterize, in a most visible 
manner, the method in which the Old Testament is employed throughout 
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the epistle to the Hebrews; as every attentive reader must plainly see, 
without my delaying to specify individual cases.* 

In a particular manner does Paul employ passages of the Jewish Scrip- 
ture and Scripture history, χατ΄ ἄνθρωπον ; in other words, he uses them by 
way of argumentum ad hominem or argumentum ex concessis. It is thus 
that he allegorizes on the two sons of Sarah and Hagar, in Gal. 4 : 24, 
seq. ; on the command of Moses not to muzzle the ox which treadeth out 
the corn, Deut. 35: 4, the spirit of which he applies to the maintenance 
of religious teachers, in 1 Cor. 9:9; on the rock from which the Israel- 
ites obtained water, Ex. 17:6, which be considers as an emblem of 
Christ, in 1 Cor. 10: 2, seq. ; on the veil over Moses’ face, Ex. 34: 33, 
which he applies to the comparative obscurity that rested on the Jewish 
revelation, in 2 Cor. 3; 13, 14; on the declaration that a man should 
leave his father and mother and cleave to his wife, and that they twain 
should become one flesh, Gen. 2:24, which he applies to the union of 
Christ and his church in Eph. 5: 31, 32, 

How conspicuous this method of reasoning is, in the epistle to the He- 
brews, need not be insisted on for the sake of any attentive reader. The 
whole comparison between Christ and Melchizedek (Heb. vu.) is of a na- 
ture sitnilar to those already mentioned. The temple and all its appara- 
tus, and the holy place which the high priest entered with his expiatory 
offerings of blood, are types and shadows of the temple, of the offering, 
and of the great high priest presenting it, in the heavens, Heb. 8: 1—5. 
9:1—9. Indeed the strain of argumentation, throughout, is often ad 
hominem or ex concessis. The argument that Christ is a more exalted 
personage than the angels, than Moses, than the high priest; that Christ’s 
priesthood, the temple in which he officiates with all its apparatus, the of- 
fering of blood which he makes, and his official duties as a priest, are all 
spiritual, heavenly, elevated above all the corresponding things in the 
Jewish dispensation to which the Jew adhered with so strong an attach- 
ment, and by which he was tempted to make defection from his Christian 
profession, is peculiarly ad hominem. We who are not Jews, and who 
have never felt the power of their prejudices, need not, in order to pro- 
duce in us a conviction of the importance of Christianity, to be addressed 
with comparisons drawn from ritual types and from the analogy of such 
objects. But these were all familiar to the Jew, and were not only at- 
tractive to him, but, in his view of the highest importance. No one, in- 
deed, can reasonably find fault that the writer addresses the Jews as such ; 
reasons with them as such; and makes use of those arguments, whether 
ad hominem or er concessis, which he knew would produce the most power- 
ful effect in persuading them to hold fast the truths of Christianity. There 
is nothing in this, which is inconsistent with the maxim of that apostle 
who became “all things to all men ;” with the Jews demeaning himself 
and reasoning as a Jew, and in like manner with the Gentiles, in order 
that he might win both to Christianity. 
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* Bleek bas given a view of the quotations in our epistle, very different from 
the one here exhibited. But I reserve the examination of it for another occa- 
sion, viz, that of examining Schulz’s allegations relative to this subject. Seo ob- 
jections by Shulz, § 27. Ne. 18. 
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But it is not my object here to defend the manner of argumentation 
employed in Paul’s acknowledged epistles, and in the epistle to the He- 
brews. I design merely to shew, (what cannot be denied), that the same 
method of reasoning from sentiments and objects presented by the Old 
Testament, is exhibited by both, and in a manner which cannot well 
escape the attention of the inquisitive reader. 

I will only ask now, What other writers of the New Testament have 
exhibited the traits of composition which I have noted under this head, 
in the same degree or with the same frequency ? Nay, I venture to affirm 
that there is scarcely an approximation in any of their writings, to those 
of Paul, either in regard to the frequency or the latitude of the usage in 
question. 

But it may be said, ‘ This only shews that the other writers just nam- 
ed were not the authors of the epistle to the Hebrews, but not that Paul 
wrote this epiatle.’ 

It seems to me, however, to go somewhat further. It proves that the 
characteristics peculiar to Paul’s epistles and to the epistle to the He- 
brews, were not the general characteristics of the sacred writers of that 
age ; and of course that either Paul, or one who had drunk io deeply of 
his doctrine and manner, must have written the epistle in question. , 

(3) The manner of Paul's writing, in respect to separating premises from 
conclusion, or protasis from apodosis, bears a striking resemblance to that 
which is found in the epistle to the Hebrews. 

I refer now to the manner of employing suspended sentences, and a 
species of anacolutha or imperfect sentences ; and also his eustom of seizing 
hold of a word or phrase thrown out by the way and commenting on 
it, and then returning to his subject, and thus making frequent perenthe- 
ees. Paul sometimes states the major and minor terms, of a syllogism ; or 
the first parts of a sentence or comparison ; and then, leaving it in this un- 
finished state, he turns aside to illustrate or confirm some hint which was 
suggested to his rnind by what he had stated; or some train of thought 
is introduced, to which the natural association of ideas would lead ; and 
after descanting on this, he returns, and with, or without, repeating his 
proposition or sentence at first commenced, presents in full the conclusion 
or apodosis which is required to complete it. 

A striking example of this occurs in Rom. 5: 12—18. “ Wherefore,” 
says he, “as by one man sin entered the world, and death by sin; and so 
death passed upon all men, in that all have sinned, v. 12.” The premis- 
es being thus stated, he turns aside to descant on the universality of sin, 
its pernicious consequences, and the salutary effects of the blessing which 
is proffered by Christ; and it is not until he reaches the 18th verse of 
the chapter, that the proposition which he had commenced is repeated 
and the conclusion fully brought out, where it is thus stated ; “ There- 
fore, as by one offence condemnation (came upon] all men, 80 by the 
righteousness of one, the blessing of justification unto life [comes upon] 
all men.” 

So in Rom. 2: 6, Paul says, “ Who [God] will render to every man ac- 
cording to his works;” and after nine verses of explanatory matter, 


which was suggested by the mention of rendering to every man according 
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to his works, he adds, at last, the remainder of the sentence which he had 
begun, viz. “in the day when God will judge the secret doings of men by 
Jesus Christ, according to the gospel which I preach, Rom. 2: 16.”* 

So in Eph. 3: 1, the apostle says, “ For this cause, I Paul the prisoner 
of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles ;” then Jeaving the sentence thus com- 
menced, he proceeds on 12 verses, with thoughts suggested by the men- 
tion of his being a messenger to the Gentiles; and finally, in the 13th 
verse, he adds the conclusion of the sentence commenced in the first, viz. 
(1 desire that ye faint not at my tribulations for you, which is your glory.” 

In the like way has the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews constructed 
some of his reasonings and sentences. In Heb. 4: 6, he says, “Seeing 
then it remains that some should enter into [the rest], and they to whom 
the good tidings were formerly proclaimed, did not enter in through unbe- 
lief— ;” the sentence is then suspended, until the writer introduces anoth- 
er quotation from the Psalms, and reasons upon it in order to prove that 
the rest in question could not have been such a rest as the Jand of Canaan 
proffered. After this, and in the %h verse, we have the concluding 
part of the sentence or syllogism, viz. “there remaineth then a rest for the 
people of God.” low entirely this coincides with the Pauline manner 
above exhibited, must strike the mind of every one who considers it. 

In 4: 2 also, καὶ γὰρ εὐαγγελιζόμενοι καϑάπερ κἀκεῖνοι introduces a com- 
parison, which, in point of form, is no where completed. 

So in Heb. 5: 6, the writer introduces the divine appointment of Christ 
as a priest after the order of Melchizedek, with a design to show that this 
was an appointment of the most solemn nature, and of a higher order than 
that of the Jewish priests. He then suspends the consideration of this 
topic, and introduces another, in vs. 7—9; after which he resumes the 
former topic. But no sooner does he do this, than he turns aside once 
more, in order to descant upon the difficulties which present themselves 
in the way of an ample discussion of it. These result from the very im- 
perfect state of religious knowledge among those whom he addresses, 5: 
11—14; the criminality and danger of which state he dwells upon at 
large in chap. vi., intermixing threats and encouragements. It is not until 
we come to chap. 7: 1, that the subject of Melchizedek’s priesthood is re- 
sumed ; where it is treated of at full Jength. 

In Heb. 7: 1,8 sentence is begun with “This Melchizedek, king of Sa- 
lem, priest of the most high God,” which is then suspended through a 
long paragraph of intervening matter, and finally completed, at the end of 
v. 3, by μένει ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸ διηνεκές. And generally from v.8 to 18, there is 
a series of propositions, the connection of which it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to discover. 


a At 


* Bleek (Rev. p. 19) objects to this instance of suspended sense, that 1 have 
not rightly comprehended the connection of the whole passage. But surely v. 
16 is not to be connected in’ sense with ν. 15, inasmuch as the testimony there 
alluded to,in respect to the divine law, is present testimony, i. e. such as the 
heathen then exhibited ; not future testimony at the judgment day. This bein 
evidently the case, to what can v. 16 be attached in sense, except tov.6? It 
were easy to appeal to distinguished commentators in support of this exegesis ; 
but it seems to be unnecessary. 
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In Heb. 9: 7 the writer says, that ‘the Jewish high-priest entered into 
the holy place once in each year, with the blood of victims in order to 
make atonement.’ This is designed as one member of a comparison; but 
the other member follows only in 9: 11, 12, after descanting on several 
matters suggested by what the writer had stated. There the antithesis is 
stated, viz. “Jesus the high-priest of future blessings, entered the sanctu- 
ary of the temple not made with hands, with his own blood, accomplishing 
eternal redemption.” 

Such is the suspended connection here, even if we adopt that method 
of interpretation which will make it as cloee as possible. But an attentive 
consideration of the whole preceding context, will perbaps render it prob- 
able to the attentive reader, that Heb. 9: 11 may be the antithesis of the 
latter part of 8: 4 and the first part of 8:5; where the ὑπόδειγμα ἀπά σκιὰ 
τῶν ἐπουρανίων, are in contrast with the μελλόντων ἀγαθῶν and the μείζο- 
γος καὶ τελειοτέρας σκηνῆς οὗ χειροποιήτου of 9: 11. 

How much such suspensions resemble the manner of Paul, need not 
be again insisted on. Instances of this nature might easily be increased ; 
but no attentive critical reader can help observing them, as they abound 
in the epistle to the Hebrews. See more, connected with this general 
subject, in § 32. 

The instances above produced may serve to shew, that, as to form and 
method, in regard either to general arrangement, or the deducing of argu- 
ments from the Old Testament, or the exhibition of a peculiar manner in 
the statement of these arguments, or in the method of forming suspended 
and involved sentences, there is a striking similarity between the acknow- 
ledged writings of Paul and the epistle to the Hebrews. 

Bleek (Vol. I. p. 329 seq. and: Rev. p. 18 seq.) has given a brief and 
very different view of the subject now before us. He states, indeed, the 
peculiarities of Paul’s style in much the same manner that I have done. 
But in regard to our epistle, he maintains (in his Review), that directly 
the opposite is true in regard to suspended and unfinished sentences and 
connections of thought. This he does, however, by simple affirmation 
here; although in his Introduction (I. p. 327 seq.), he has stated that ‘a 
regular finish of periods, an accurate position of words, and a fine rhythmus 
arising from this, are the characteristics of our epistle.’ Yet in p. 330 
seq. of the same work, he has produced a number of instances in order to 
shew the unskilful use, by the writer of the epistle to the Heb., of ovy, δό, 
etc., and to illustrate the position, that the writer is inferior to Paul iu 
acuteneas, and in definiteness of expression. Among these are ovr in 
Heb. 4: 14, which refers back to Heb. 2: 17; and γάρ in 8: 4, where οὖν 
might be expected, and the same particle in 7 : 12, 13, where δέ would be 
more accurate; as also in 5:11 [12], 13 ete. 

How all this, and more of.the like kind which he brings forward, agrees 
with the φράσις “Ελληνικωτέρα, which he so earnestly contends for, in our 
epistle, and its fine regular periods and methodical rhythmus, I am unable 
to see. The truth is, when one point is to be made out by critiques of 
this nature, then the ancient dictum of Origen in regard to the style 
of our epistle, is brought forward with confidence; but when this 
point is out of sight, and the real state of facts in respect to style comes sim- 
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ply before the mind, then difficulties and peculiarities of construction 
enough may be found, and are actually found. How any man, who has 
written a commentary on the epistle to the Hebrews, can deny that there are 
suspended and incomplete sentences and sentiments in it, and (to say the 
least) as much obscurity arising from these constructions, as there is in 
any of Paul’s acknowledged epistles, I am not able to see. 

In respect to the thing itself just stated, which Bleek denies, and even 
ventures to affirm that ‘the writer has avoided sucb constructions with 
the greatest care :᾽ this is a matter of fact, and not of opinion. Examples 
are not to be set aside by simple denial, and allegation of the contrary. 
Readers are capable of judging for themselves; and to them Bleek and 
myself must leave it to decide, whether the instances produced corree- 
pond with the character which I have given them. 

To the method of argument which I have thus far employed, in order 
to shew the probability that Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, some 
objections have been, and may be raised. 

It may be asked, ‘ Did not Paul’s hearers, disciples, and intimate friends, 
who travelled with him, daily conversed with him, and for years heard 
his instructions, cherish the same views of doctrine that he did? And in 
writing the epistle to the Hebrews, might not an attentive hearer of Paul, 
and a reader of his epistles, exhibit the same sentiments? And further, if 
the same general manner in which the contents of his epistles are arranged, 
or the contents of some of them, be found in the epistle to the Hebrews ; 
or if the particular manner in which he quotes or employs passages of the 
Jewish Scriptures, or interprets them; or if even his method of stating 
arguments, and employing imperfect syllogisms or sentences, be found in 
this epistle; still, may not some favourite disciple of his, some devoted 
follower and successful imitator of his manner, be naturally supposed to 
have derived all this from hearing him and reading his letters? And 
how then can arguments of this nature prove, that Paul wrote the epistie 
in question ?’ 

Prove it, in the way of demonstration, they certainly cannot; nor is this 
the purpose for which they are adduced. But of tbis, more hereafter. 
At present I merely observe, that the force of these objections is very 
much diminished, if in comparing the epistle to the Hebrews with the 
writings of Paul, it shall appear that not the strain of sentiment only, not 
merely the general arrangement of the contents of the epistle or the par- 
ticular manner of it in respect to various ways of reasoning, or construct- 
ing syllogisms and sentences, but even the idiomatical and distinctive stwe 
and diction itself of Paul abound in it. ‘These, none but a writer that 
was a mere copyist or plagiarist could exhibit. But such a writer is one 
of the last men, who can be justly suspected of having composed an epis- 
tle like that to the Hebrews. 

These suggestions naturally lead us, in the next place, to a comparison 
in respect to phraseology and words, between the acknowledged writings of 
Paul and the epistle to the Hebrews. 
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$23. Comparison of the phraseology and diction of the epistle to the Hebrews 
and of the acknowledged epistles of Paul. 


i. The similarity of phrascolo y and diction, where the same words. or synonymous ones, are 
employed; or where the shade of thought or representation is peculiar and homogoneous, al- 
though the language may be somewhat 4 


iverse. 
Heb. 1:2, Δι᾿ οὗ [’Inoot Χριστοῦ] καὶ τοὺς αἰῶνας [6 ϑιὸς] ἐποίησε. 
Eph. 3: 9, Τῷ [ϑεῷ] τὰ πάντα κτίσαντι διὰ ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ. 


Heb. 1: 8, Ὃς ὧν ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης καὶ χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως 
αὐτοῦ. 
Col. 1: 15, Ὅς ἐστιν εἰκὼν τοῦ ϑεοῦ τοῦ ἀοράτου. 
Phil. 2: 6, Ὃς ἐν μορφῇ ϑεοῦ ὑπάρχων. 
2 Cor. 4: 4, Ὅς ἐστιν εἰκὼν τοῦ ϑεοῦ. 


Heb. 1: 8, Φέρων te τὰ πάντα τῷ ῥήματι τῆς δυνάμεως αὐτοῦ. 
Col 1: 17, Τὰ πάντα ἐν αὐτῷ συνέστηκε. 


Heb. 1 : ὅ, Tids μον εἶ σὺ, ἐγὼ σήμερον γεγέννηκά σε. 

Acts 13: 88, Τίός μου εἶ σὺ, ἐγὼ σήμερον γεγέννηκά σε; used here by 
Paul, and applied in both passages (but no where else in the New Testa- 
meat) to Christ. 


Heb. 1: 4, Τοσούτῳ κρείττων γενόμενος τῶν ἀγγέλων, ὅσῳ διαφορώτερον 
Tag αὑτοὺς κεκληρονόμηχεν ὄνομα. 


Eph. 1: 21, “Trepayw..... παντὸς ὀνόματος ὀνομαζομένου οὗ μόνον ἐν 
τῷ αἰῶνι τούτῳ, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν τῷ μέλλοντι. 
Phil. 2: 9, Ὁ ϑεὸς..... ἐχαρίσατο αὑτῷ ὄνομα τὸ ὑπὲρ πᾶν ὄνομα ἵνα 


4 


ἐν τῷ ὀνόματι ᾿Ιησοῦ πάν γόνυ κάμψῃ ἐπουρανίων x. τ. λ. 


Heb. 1: 6, Τόν πρωτότοκον. .... 

Rom. 8 : 29, Eis τὸ εἶναι αὑτὸν τὸν πρωτότοκον. 

Col. 1: 15, Πρωτότοχος πάσης κτίσεως. V. 18, Πρωτότοκος. This ap- 
pellation is applied to Christ no where else, excepting in Rev. 1: 5: 


Heb. 2: 2, Ὁ δι᾽ ἀγγέλων λαληϑεὶς λόγος. 

Gal. 3: 19, Ὁ vouog..... διαταγεὶς δι᾿ ἀγγέλων. Comp. Acta 7: 58. 

Here is the same sentiment, λόγος and νόμος being in this case ayno- 
bymes; as (for substance) λαληϑείς and διαταγείς are. However, Stephen 
once uses a similar expression, Acts 7: 53. 


Heb. 2: 4, Σημεῖοις τε καὶ τέρασι, καὶ ποικίλαις δυνάμεσι, καὶ πνεύματος 
ἁγίου μερισμοῖς. , 
1 Cor. 12: 4, διαιρέσεις δὲ χαρισμάτων εἰσὶ, τὸ δὲ αὑτὸ πνεῦμα. 
1 Cor. 12: 11, Πάντα δὲ ταῦτα ἐνέργει τὸ Ἐν καὶ τὸ αὐτὸ πνεῦμα, διαροῦν 
ἰδίᾳ ἐκάστῳ καϑὼς βούλεται. | 
Rom. 12: 60, Ἔχοντες δὲ χαρίσματα κατα τὴν χάριν τὴν δοϑεῖσαν ἡμῖν διά- 
φορὰ... . all spoken of the miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit, and 
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ne 
characterized by the same shade of thought, viz. the various or different 
gifts of this nature distributed by him. 


Heb. 2: 8, Πάντα ὑπέταξας ὑποχάτω τῶν ποδῶν αὐτοῦ. 

1 Cor. 15: 27, Πάντα γὰρ ὑπέταξεν ὑπὸ τοὺς πόδας αὐτοῦ. 

Eph. 1 : 22, Καὶ πάντα ὑπέταξεν ὑπὸ τοὺς πόδας αὐτοῦ. 

Phil. 3:21, ποτάξαι ἑαυτῷ τὰ πάντα" .... phraseology applied to 
designate the sovereignty conferred upon Christ, and found only in Paul 
and in our epistle. ° 


Heb. 2: 10, Δι᾽ ὃν τὰ πάντα, καὶ δι᾽ ov τὰ πάντα. 

Rom. 11: 36, "EE αὐτοῦ, καὶ δι᾿ αὐτοῦ, καὶ εἰς αὑτὸν τὰ πάντα. 

Col. 1: 16, Τὰ πάντα δι᾿ αὐτοῦ καὶ sig αὑτόν. 

1 Cor. 8: 6, Eig ϑεὸς..... ἐξ οὗ τὰ πάντα᾽ καὶ εἷς Κύριος... .. δι᾿ οὗ 
τὰ mavta’ .... ἃ method of expreasion employed to designate God as the 
author of all things, and also as the lord and possessor of them, which is 
appropriate to Paul and to our epistle. 


Heb. 2: 14, “na..... καταργήσῃ τὸν τὸ κράτος ἔχοντα τοῦ Saratov, 
τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι τὸν διάβολον. 

9 Tim. 1: 10, Καταργήσαντος μὲν τὸν ϑάνατον. Καταργέω, employed 
in the sense of abolishing, rendering null, is exclusively Pauline. No other 
writer of the New Testament employs it at all, except Luke; and he but 
once, and then in quite a different sense from that attached to it by Paul, 
Luke 13: 7. 


Heb. 2: 16, Sxéguatos ᾿Αβραάμ, to designate Christians. 

Gal. 3: 20, Et δὲ ὑμεῖς Χριστοῦ, ἄρα τοῦ ᾿Αβραὰμ σπέρμα ἐστέ. 

Gal. 3: 7, Οἱ ἐκ πίστεως, οὗτοί εἰσιν υἱοὶ ᾿άΑβραάμ. ' 

Rom. 4: 16, *48gaap, ὃς ἐστι πατὴρ πάντων ἡμῶν. 

The appellation seed or sons of Abraham, applied to designate Christians, 
is found only in Paul and in our epistle. 


Heb. 3: 1, Κλήσεως ἐπουρανίου. 

Phil. 3: 14, Τῆς ἄνω κλήσεως tov ϑεοῦ. 

Rom. 11: 29, Ἢ κλῆσις τοῦ ϑεοῦ. The phrase heavenly or divine call- 
ing, applied to designate the proffered mercies of the gospel, is limited to 
Paul and to our epistle. 


Heb. 4: 12, Ζῶν γὰρ ὃ λόγος τοῦ Deod.... καὶ τομώτερος ὑπὲρ πᾶσαν 
μάχαιραν δίστομον. 

Eph. 6: 17, Τὴν μάχαιραν τοῦ πνεύματος, ὁ ἐστι ῥῆμα ϑεοῦ. The com- 
Parison of the word of God to a sword, is found only in Paul and in our 
epistle. 


Heb. 5: 8, Καίπερ ὧν υἱὸς, ἔμαϑεν ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἔπαϑε τὴν ὑπακοήν. 

Phil. 2: 8, ᾿Εταπείνωσεν ἑαυτὸν, γενόμενος ὑπήκοος, μέχρε ϑανάτου. The 
idea of obedience in the humiliation and sufferings of Christ, constitutes the 
speciality and the similitude of these two passages. 
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Heb. 5: 18, Νήπιος γάρ ἐστε, i. 6. a child in religion, comparatively igno- 
rant, ormed. 

1 Cor. 3: 1, Nts νηπίοις ἐν Χριστῷ, i in the same sense. 

Eph. 4: 14, Ἵνα μηκέτι ὦμεν νήπιοι, in the same. 

Rom. 2: 20, Διδάσκαλον γνηπίων, in the same. 

Gal. 4: 3, Ὅτε ἦμεν νήπιοι, in the same. This phraseology is limited to 
Paul and to our epistle. 


Heb. 5: 14, Τιλείων δὲ ἐστιν ἡ ἢ στερεὰ τροφή 

1 Cor. 14: 20, Ταῖς δὲ φρεσὶ τέλειοι mee The word τέλειοι is here 
the antithesis of γήπιοι, and means well-instructed, mature. In this sense, 
it is employed only in Paul and in our epistle. 

Heb. 6: 1, Τελειότητα, an advanced, mature state, i. 6. of Christian know- 


Col. 3: 14, Σύνδευμος τῆς τελειότητος, the bond or cement of a mature 
Christian state. The word τελειότης, in such a sense, is limited to Paul 
and to our epistle. 


Heb. 6: 3, ᾿Εἄάνπερ ἐπιτρέπῃ ὃ ὁ ϑεός. 
1 Cor. 16: 7, “Eav ὃ Κύριος ἐπιτρέπῃ" ....8 phrase no where else 
employed. 


Heb. 6:10, Τῆς ἀγάπης ἧς ἐνεδείξασϑε εἰς τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ, διακονήσαντες 
τοῖς ἁγίοις καὶ διακονοῦντες. 

2 Cor. 8: 24, Τὴν οὗν ἔνδειξιν τῆς ἀγάπης ὑμῶν... εἰς αὐτοὺς ἐνδείξα- 
ode, The similarity consists in employing ἐνδείξασϑαι τὴν ἀγάπην in both 
cases, constructed with εἰς before the object that follows. 


Heb. 8: 5, Οἵτινες ὑποδείγματι καὶ σκιᾷ λατρεύουσι τῶν ἐπουρανίων. 

Heb. 10: 1, Σκιὰν γὰρ ἔχων ὃ νόμος τῶν μελλόντων. 

Col. 3: 17, "4 ἐστε σκιὰ τῶν μελλόντων .... language respecting the 
figurative nature of the Jewish dispensation, which 15 appropriate to Paul 
and to our epistle. 


Heb. 8 : 6, Koeirravog ἐστι διαϑήκης μεσίτης. 

1 Tim. 2: 5, Εἷς μεσίτης . . . Χριστὸς Ἰησοῦς. 

Gal. 3: 19, 20, Ἔν χειρὲ μεσέτου. Ὁ δὲ μεσίτης ἐνὸς οὐκ ἔστι. 

The word mediator, applied to designate Christ, or Moses, is appropri- 
ate to Paul and to our epistle. 


Heb. 8: 10, Kas & ἔσομαι αὐτοῖς εἷς ϑεὸν, καὶ αὑτοὶ ἔσονταί μοι sig λαόν. 

2 Cor. 6: 16, Καὶ ἔσομαι αὐτῶν ϑεὸς, καὶ αὑτοὶ ἔσονταί μοι λαός. 

Both passages are quoted from the Old Testament. The resemblance 
consists in the quotation and application of the same passage in the same 
manner, in both places. 


Heb. 8: 10, Καὶ ἐπὶ καρδίας αὑτῶν ἐπιγράψω αὐτούς. 

Rom. 2: 15, To ἔργον τοῦ νόμου γραπτὸν ἐν ταῖς καρδίαις αὐτῶν». 

2 Cor. 3: 3, ᾿Εγγεγραμμένη... .. ἂν πλαξὶ καρδίας σαρχίναις. 

The passage in Hebrews is a quotation. But the other passages serve 
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to show that such a phraseology was familiar to Paul, and that he proba- 
bly derived it from the Old Testament passage quoted in Heb. 8: 10. 


Heb. 9:15, Θανάτου γενομένου εἰς ἀπολύτρωσιν τῶν ἐπὶ τῇ πρώτῃ δια-- 
Inxn παραβάσεων. 

Rom. 3: 25, dia τῆς ἀπολυτράσεως... . εἰς ἔνδειξιν τῆς δικαιοσύνης αὑτοῦ, 
διὰ τὴν πάρεσιν τῶν προγεγονότων ἁμαρτημάτων. 

In these two passages the peculiar idea is expressed, that the efficacy 
of Christ’s atoning blood extends back to past ages; an idea no where 
else brought to view in the same manner. 


Heb. 10: 19, “Eyortes.... παῤῥησίαν sig τὴν εἴσοδον τῶν ἁγίων ἐν τῷ αἵ- 
ματι Ἰησοῦ. ; 

Rom. ὅ: 2, Je’ ov τὴν προσαγωγὴν ἐσχήκαμεν τῇ πίστει εἰς THY χάριν 
ταύτην. 

Eph. 2: 18, Δι᾿ αὐτοῦ ἔχομεν τὴν προσαγωγὴν .... πρὸς τὸν πατέρα. 
ion 3: 12,°Ey ᾧ ἔχομεν τὴν παῤῥησίαν καὶ τὴν προσαγωγὴν ἐν πεποι- 

σει. 

The idea of access to God, or παῤῥησία, bold, free access, or liberty of ad- 
dress, is designated in this manner only by Paul and in our epistle. 


Heb. 10 : 28, Eni δυσὶν ἢ ἢ τρισὶ μάρτυσιν ἀποϑνήσκει. 
2 Cor. 13: 1, "Ent στόματὸς δύο μυρτύρων καὶ τριῶν σταϑήσειται πᾶν 


ἡμα. 
1 Tim. 5: 19, Ent δύο ἢ τριῶν μαρτύρων. Such an expression is found 
elsewhere only in the words of Christ, Matt. 18: 16. 


Heb. 10: 30, ᾿Εμοὶ ἐχδίχησις, ἐγὼ ἀνταποδώσω. 

Rom. 12: 19, ᾿Εμοὶ ἔχδίχησις, ἐγὼ ἀνταποδώσω. 

The similarity consists in quoting the same passage, in translating it de 
novo from the Hebrew in the same way, and applying it to show that 
punishment is the awful prerogative of the Deity, and that he will in- 
flict it. 


Heb. 10: 32, ἴάϑλησιν.. . τῶν ν παϑημάτων 

Phil. 1: 80, Τὸν αὐτὸν ἀγῶνα ἔχοντες, οἷον εἴδετε ἐν ἐμοί, 

Col. 2: 1, ἯἭλιχον ἃ ἀγῶνα ἔχω περὶ ὗ ὑμῶν. 

1 Thess. 2; 2, «“]αλῆσαε. .. τὸ εὐαγγέλιον... ἐν πολλῷ ἀγῶνι. 

The phrase contest, in respect to afflictions, is peculiar to Paul and to 
our epistle. 


Heb. 10 : 33, Ὀνειδισμοῖς te καὶ ϑλίψεσι ϑεατριζόμενοι. 
1 Cor. 4: 9, Θέατρον ἐγενήϑημεν τῶ κόσμῳ, x. τ. λ... . language peculiar 
to Paul and to our epistle. 


Heb. 10 : 33, Κοινωνοὶ τῶν οὕτως ἀναστρεφομένων γενηϑέντες, participa- 
ding, i. 6. sympathizing, with the afflicted. 


Phil. 4: 14, Συγκχοινωνήσαντές pou τῇ ϑλέψει, sympathizing in my afflic- 
tion. The same figurative expression stands in both passages. 
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ee nee ee οὕὄὦ ..-.... ... 


Heb. 10: 38, Ὁ δὲ δίκαιος ἐκ πίστεως ζήσεται. 

Rom. 1: 17, Ὁ δὲ δίκαιος ἐκ πέστοως ζήσεται. 

Gal. 8: 11, Ὅτι ὃ δίκαιος ἐκ πίστεως ζήσεται. " 

The passage is a quotation. But the application and use of it appear 
to be exclusively Pauline. In all the instances it is of the same form, 
and it differs in some measure both from the Septuagint and the He- 
brew. 


Heb. 12: 1, Τρέχωμεν. τὸν προκείμενον ἢ ἡμῖν ἀγῶνα. 

1 Cor. 9: 24, Οὕτω τρέχετε ive καταλάβητε. 

Phil. 3: 14, Τὰ μὲν ὀπίσω ἐπιλανθανόμενος, τοῖς δὲ ἔμπροσϑεν ἐπεκτεινό-- 
μενος, χατὰ σχοπὸν διώχω. 

The resemblance here is, that Christian efforts are in each passage com- 
pared to a race ; a comparison found only in Paul and in our epistle. 


Heb. 13: 18, Πεποίϑαμεν γὰρ, ὅτι καλὴν συνείδησιν ἔ ἔχομεν. 
Acts 23: 1, Paul says, ᾿Εγὼ πάσῃ συνειδήσει ἀγαϑῇ πεπολέτευμαι".... ἃ 
manner of speaking found no where else. 


Heh. 13 : 20, Ὁ δὲ Seog τῆς εἰρήνης. 

Rom. 15 : 33, Ὁ δὲ ϑεὸς τῆς εἰρήνης. Also in Rom. 16: 20. 1 Cor. 14: 
338. 2 Cor. 13:11. Phil. 4:9. 1 Thess. 5:23; an expression used by 
no other writer of the New Testament. 


Heb. 13: 18, Προσεύχεσϑε περὶ ἢ ὦν. 

1 Thess. 5: 25, Προσεΐχεσϑε περὶ ἡμῶν. 

Natural as this may appear, at the close of a letter, it is peculiar to Paul 
and to our epistle. 


To the instances of phraseology thus collected, may be added the greet- 
ing and benediction at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, which is 
ahogether Pauline. 


IL Words which are found, among the New Testament writers, only in Paul and in our epistlo; 
ov, if found elee where, are "used in a sense different from that in which they are here employed. 


᾿4γών, in the sense of Christian effort, either in performing duties, or 
bearing trials, Heb. 12:1. 1 Tim. 6:12. 2 Tim. 4:7. ᾿Α4δελφοί, brethren 
of Christ, considered in respect to his human nature, Heb. 2: 12, 17, 
Rom. 8: 29. ᾿“δόκιμος, inept, unfit, Heb. 6:8. Tit. 1:16. *Asdag, rever- 
ence, modesty, Heb. 12: 28. 1Tim.2:9.  <Aigégopas, to choose, Heb. 1] : 25. 
5 Thess. 2:13. Phil. 1:22. “Axaxog, innocent, Heb. 7: 26. Rom. 16 : 18. 
᾿Ασϑέγεια, sin, sinful infirmity, Heb. 5: 2 Rom. 5:6. δδιαϑήκη, will, 
testament, Heb. 9: 16. Gal. 3:15. It may be doubrful, perhaps, whether 
διαϑήκη has the sense of testament in the latter passage. “EAnis προκεχει- 
μένη, proffered Christian happiness, Heb. 6: 18, Col. 1:5. “Exiva, to be 
despondent, Heb. 12. 3. Gal. 6:9. “Evduvapyow, to give strength ; (passive- 
ly) to receive strength, Heb. 11:34. 2 Tim. 4:17. 1 Tim. 1:12 Κα- 
ταργῶν, to annul, abolish, abrogate, Heb. 2: 14. Rom.3:3, 31. 6:6. 1 Cor. 
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1: 28. Gal. 5: 11, and elsewhere often in Paul’s epistles. Καύχημα, glo 
rying, rgoicing, Heb. 3:6. Rom. 4:2. 1Cor.9:15. Δίληρονόμος, lord, 
possessor, applied to Christ, Heb. 1:2. Rom.8: 17. Aargevay, (δουλεύειν 
asynonyme) de ζῶντι, Ηο.9: 14. 1 Thess. 1:9. Μὴ (οὐ) βλεπόμενα, 

the invisible objects of a future world, Heb. 11: 1. 2 Cor. 4:18. “Opoloyia, 
religion, or Christian profession, Heb. 3:1. 4:14. 10: 23, 2 
Cor.9:13. Ὄνομα, majesty or uy, Heb. 1:4. Phil. 2: 9,10. Eph. 
1:21. But although this sense of ovoue in Heb. 1: 4, is adopted by some 
eminent critics, still it seems to me more probable that it has the sense of 
appellation ; see Heb. 1: 5, seq. Ov κτίσις, nothing, Heb, 4:13. Rom. 8: 
39, Telesow, to consummate in happiness, to bestow the reward consequent on 
finishing a victorious course, Heb. 2:10. 7:28. 10:14. Phil. 3: 12. 
“Ὑπκόστασις, confidence, Heb. 3: 14. 11: 1. 2 Cor.9: 4. 11: 17. Ἰηρουσα- 
λὴμ ἐπουράνιος, the abode of the blessed, Heb. 12: 22, comp. Ἱηρουσαλὴμ 
ἄνω, Gal. 4: 26, in the like sense. 


If. Peculiarity of grammatical construction in regard to the use of the passivo verb instead of 
the active. 


Thus in Heb. 7: 11, we find the phrase ὃ laos γὰρ ἐπ᾿ αὑτῇ γνενομοϑὲέ- 
tmto, for the people under it [the Levitical priesthood] received the law ; 
where the Nominative case of the person whois the olyect (not the subject} 
in the sentence, is joined with the passive of the verb: and this mode of 
construction is employed instead of the active voice of the same verb fol- 
lowed by the Dative of the person who is the olyect ; c. g. νενομοϑέτητο λαῷ. 

The like construction is found in Paul's acknowledged writings. E. g. 
Rom. 3: 2, ote [αὐτοὶ] ἐπιστεύϑησαν ta λόγια τοῦ Feov, they were entrusted 
toith the oracles of God, instead of saying the oracles of God were entrusted to 
them. Rom. 6: 17—sic ov παρεδόϑητε τύπον διδαχῆς, into which model of 
doctrine ye have been deltvered,-instead of, which form or model of doctrine 
was delivered to you. 1 Tim. 1: 1], ὃ ἐπιστεύϑην ἐγώ, with which I was 
entrusted, instead of, which was entrusted to me, ὃ ἐπιστεύϑη pot. 

This is a minuteness of grammatical construction, which a copyist of 
Paul would not be likely either to notice or to imitate. It affords, there- 
fore, the more striking evidence that all proceeded from the same hand. 

Finally, Paul frequently employs an adjective of the neuter gender, in 
order to designate generic quality, instead of using a synonymous noun ; 
e. g. τὸ γνωστόν, Rom. 1:19; τὸ χρηστόν, Rom. 2:4; τὸ περισσόν, Rom. 
3:1; τὸ δυγατόν, Rom. 9: 22; τὸ ἀδύνατον, Rom. 7: 3; τὸ ἀσϑενές, 1 
Cor. 1: 25. Compare τὸ ἀμετάϑετον, Heb. 6: 17; τὸ φανταζόμενον, Heb. 
12; 21; τὸ κωλόν, 12: 13. 


§ 24. Remarks on the comparisons made in the preceding sections. 


In the first place, without any hesitation, I concede thus much to those 
critics, who make light of the evidence drawn from such a comparison as has 
now been made, viz. that no evidence of this nature can ever afford what 
is equivalent to a demonstration of the fact, for the support of which it is 
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adduced. But then, demonstration is what such a case neither admits 
nor demands. If the writer's name were affixed to the epistle, it would 
not amount to proof of this kind ; for might it not have been put there by 
another person, in order to answer some designs of his own? Nay, un- 
less witnesses have given us testimony, who themselves saw Paul write 
the epistie, the proof is not of the highest kind that is posstble ; nor even 
then would their testimony establish the fact, unleas we could be well as- 
sured of their credibility. By such a criterion, however, the genuineness 
of no writing, ancient or modern, can be examined. It is generally 
evough for us, that an author’s name is affixed to a writing. Prima facie 
it ia evidence that it belongs to him ; and it must be regarded as sufficient 
evidence, until it is contradicted either expressly, or by implication. 

Let us suppose now, that after an author has published many pieces 
and his style ‘and sentiments have become well known, he publishes a 
composition of any kind without affixing his name to it; can there be 
no adequate, no satisfactory evidence, that it belongs to him ? 

This is the very question before us. I grant that similarity or even 
sameness of sentiment, in different pieces, does not certainly prove identity 
of authorship ; for the friends, or imitators, or disciples of any distin- 
guished man, may imbibe the same sentiments which he inculcates, and 
exhibit them in similar words and phrases. I grant that the primitive 
teachers of Christianity were agreed, and must have been agreed, (sup- 
posing that they were under divine guidance), as to the fundamental doc- 
trines of the gospel. But in reapect to the mode of representing them ; in 
regard to the style, and diction, and urgency with which particular views 
of doctrine are insisted on ; what can be more various and diverse than 
the epistles of Paul, and James, and Peter, and John? 

The reply to this, by critics who entertain sentiments Veron from 
those which 1 have espoused, is, that ‘the writer of the epistle to the He- 
brews was an intimate friend, or a studious imitator of Paul; a man of 
talents, who, with unqualified admiration of the apostle’s sentiments, mode 
of reasoning, and even choice of words, closely imitated him in all these 
particulare. Hence the similarity between the writings of Paul and the 
epistile to the Hebrews.’ 

The possibility of this cannot be denied. Designed imitation has, in a 
few instances, been so successful as to deceive, at least for a while, the 
most sharp sighted critics. Witness the imitation of Shakspeare which a 
few years ago was palmed upon the English public, as the work of that 
distinguished poet himself. But after all, such attempts have very seldom 
been successful, even where the most strenuous efforts have been made 
at close imitation ; and these, with all the advantages whieh a modern 
education cquid afford. How few, for example, of the multitudes who 
have aimed at copying the style of Addison or Johnson with the greatest 
degree of exactness, have succeeded even in any tolerable measure ; and 
none in such a way, that they are not easily distinguished from the mod- 
els which they designed to imitate. 

Just so it was in the primitive age of the church. The Christian world 
was filled with gospels and epistles, ascribed to Paul, and Peter, and 
other apostles and disciples. Yet no one of these succeeded in gaining 
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any considerable credit among the churches ; and what little was ever 
' gained by any of them, proved to be temporary and of very small influ- 
ence. This was not owing to want of exertion; for strenuous efforts 
were made by writers to imitate the apostolic manner of writing, 80 as to 
gain credit for their supposititious pieces. But all of them failed. Ia- 
deed, nothing can be more egregious or striking than the failure. A 
comparison of any of the apocryphal writings of the New Testament, with 
the genutne writings of the same, shews a difference heaven-wide between 
them, which the most undistinguishing intellect can hardly fail to discern. 

If then the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews was an imitator, a de- 
signed and close imitator, of the apostle Paul, he has succeeded in such 
a way as no other writer of those times, or of any succeeding ones, ever 
did. He has produced a composition, the sentiments of which in their shade, 
and colouring, and proportion, (so far as his subjects are common with 
those in the acknowledged epistles of Paul), are altogether Pauline. Nay, 
he has preserved not only the order of writing which Paul adopts, but 
his mode of reasoning, his phraseology, and even his choice of peculiar 
words, or words used in a sense peculiar to the apostle. The imitation 
goes so far, it extends to so many particulars, important and unimportant, 
that, if our epistle was not written by Paul, it must have been an imitation 
of him which was the effect of settled design, and was accomplished only 
by the most strenuous effort. 

But here, while I acknowledge the possibility of such an imitation, I 
must from thorough conviction say, that the probability of it does seem to 
be very small. With Origen, I must, after often repeated study of this 
epistle, say, The sentiments are wonderful, and + in no way behind those of the 
acknowledged writings of the apostles, τὰ νοήματα τῆς ἐπιστολῆς ϑαυμάσιά 
ἐστι, καὶ ov δευτέρα τῶν ἀποστολικῶν ὁμολογουμένων γραμμάτων, Euseb. Hist. 
Ecc. VI. 25. I cannot elsewhere find any higher intensity of mind; any 
more exalted conceptions of the true nature of Christianity, as a spiritual re- 
ligion; any higher views of God and Christ, or of the Christian’s privileges 
and his obligations to believe in, love, and obey the Saviour; any more 
noble excitements to pursue the Christian course, unawed by the threats 
and unallured by the temptations of the world; or any so awful repre- 
sentations of the fearful consequences of unbelief and of defection from 
Christianity. The man who wrote this epistle, has no marks of a plagi- 
arist or of an imitator about him. Nothing can be more free and original 
than his thoughts, reasonings, and mode of expressing them. It is most 
evident, that they flow directly and warm from the heart. They are 
“ thoughts that breathe, and words that burv.” Where in al) the ancient 
world did. ever a plagiarist or an imitator write in this manner? A man 
who could form such conceptions in his mind, who could reason and ex- 
hort in such an impressive and awful manner, bas he any need of imitat- 
ing—even Paul himself? No; it may be said of him, (what Paul on an- 
other occasion said of himself in comparison with his brethren), that “he 
was not a whit behind the very chiefest of tbe apostles.” 

Then how could such a man be concealed, in the first ages of the 
church, when the memory of those who were very distinguished has been 
preserved so distinct, and with so much care and reverence, by ecclesias- 
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tcal tradition? Men who can write in this manner, cannot remain con- 
cealed any where. And the writer of such an epistle, it would seem, 
must have acted a part not less conspicuous than that of the great apos- 
tle of the Gentiles bimself. 

But antiquity, we are’told, has attributed this epistle to distinguished 
men in the early church, to Clement of Rome, to Luke, or to Barnabas, 
each of whom is known to have been the warm friend and admirer of Paul. 

I know this has been often alleged. But fortunately there are extant 
writings of each of these persons, with which our epistle may be com- 
pared ; and which serve to shew how little foundation there is for such 
an opinion. But of this more hereafter. I merely say, at present, that 
the great body of critics, for some time past, have agreed iu rejecting 
the opinion which ascribes our epistle to either of the authors just men- 
tioned. 

Who then did write it, if Paul did not? And what is to be gained, by 
endeavouring to shew the possibility that some other person wrote it, 
when so many circumstances unite in favour of the general voice of the 
primitive ages, that this apostle was the author? That the church, dur- 
ing the first century of the apostolic age, ascribed it to some one of the 
aposties, is clear from the fact that it was inserted among the canonical 
books of the churches in the East and the West; that it was comprised 
in the Peshtlo ; in the old Latin version; and was certainly admitted by 
the Alexandrine and Palestine churches. Now what apostle did write it, 
if Paul did not? Surely neither John, nor Peter, nor James, nor Jude. 
The difference of style is too striking between their letters and this, to 
admit of such a supposition. But what other apostle, except Paul, was 
ever distinguished in the ancient church asa writer? None; and the 
conclusion therefore seems to be altogether a probable one, that he was 
the writer. Why should all the circumstances which speak for him, be 
eonstrued as relating to some unknown writer? Are the sentiments un- 
worthy of him? Are they opposed to what he has inculcated? Do they 
differ from what he has taught? Neither. Why not then admit the 
probability that he was the author? Nay, why not admit that the probe- 
bility is as great as the nature of the case, (the epistle being anonymous), 
eould be expected to afford ? Why should there be any more objection to 
Paul as the author of this epistle, than to any other man? 

My own conviction, (if I may be permitted to express it), is 88 clear in 
respect to this point, as from its nature I could expect it to be. I began 
the examination of the subject unbiassed, if I was ever unbiaseed in the 
examination of any question, and the evidence before me has led me to 
such a result. 

But the arguments which are urged against the opinion that I have 
now endeavoured to defend, remain to be examined. They must not 
be passed over in silence, nor any of them be kept out of sight to which 
importance can reasonably be attached. 
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§25. Objections. 


The objections made to the opinion that Paul was the author of our 
epistle, are numerous. All the hints which ancient writers have given by 
way of objection, have been brought forward of late, and urged with great 
zeal and ability. Arguments internal and external of every kind have 
been insisted op. Indeed, the attack upon the Pauline origin of our epis- 
tle has been so warmly and powerfully made, by many of the last and 
present generation of critics on the continent of Europe, that most who 
are engaged in the study of sacred literature, seem inclined to think that 
the contest is over and that victory has been won. So much at least 
must be conceded, viz. that those who admit the Pauline origin of this 
epistle, must make more strenuous efforts than they have yet made, in 
order to defend their opinion and to satisfy objectors. To do this, is in- 
deed a most laborious, and in many cases exceedingly repulsive task ; for 
of such a nature are many of the objections, thrown out at random, and 
asserted with confidence, that an attack which cost but a few moments’ 
effort on the part of the assailant, requires days and weeks of labour on 
the part of bim who makes defence. 

The question, however, is too important to be slightly treated. Nor 
will it suffice for those who defend the Pauline origin of our epistle, merely 
to select a fow specimens of argument on the part of their opponents, and, 
shewing the insufficiency or inaccuracy of these, make their appeal to the 
reader’s sympathies, assuring him that the rest of the arguments employed 
by their opponents is of a similar nature. There are readers, (and such 
are the men whose opinion on subjects of this nature are moet to be val- 
ued), who will not be satisfied with cursory, hasty, half-performed exam- 
ination ; and who, when you show them that one or more of an oppo- 
nent’s arguments is unsound, will not believe it to follow of couree that all 
of them must be so. Above all one must expect, that many doubters of 
the genuineness of our epistle will not be satisfied with having only one 
side of the question presented. It is reasonable that they should not; 
and if the objections which have weight in their minds, cannot be as sat- 
isfactorily answered as from the nature of the case might be justly ex- 
pected, then let them have so much weight as is properly due to them. 

It is but fair to warn the reader, that in entering on this pert of our 
subject, his patience will be tried by the length and minuteness of the 
examination. Perhaps those only who fully know the present state of 
critical effort and opinion with respect to the literature of our epistle, will 
be able to find an adequate apology for such particularity as the sequel 
exhibits. But such probably will feel, that the time has come, when ob- 
jections must either be fully and fairly met, or those who defend the 
Pauline origin of our epistle must consent to give up their opinion, if they 
would preserve the character of candour. The present leaning of criti- 
cism is strongly against this origin; and the subject ought to receive am- 
ple discussion. 

Whether the question at issue has been deeply, fundamentally, and 
patiently examined, by the principal writers who have given a tone to the 
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present voice of critics, I will not venture either to affirm or to deny. I 
shall leave it to the reader, when he shall have gone through with an ex- 
amination of these writers, to speak his own feelings. 


§26. Objections by Bertholdt considered. 


Bertholdt has collected and embodied all the objections made by pre- 
vious writers, which are worthy of particular consideration, in his Intro- 
duction to the books of the Old and New Testament. To these he has 
added some, which apparently were originated by himself. I shall briefly 
state his objections ; subjoining to each, as I proceed, such remarks as 
the nature of the case may seem to demand, I shall also remark, at the 
same time, and for the sake of brevity and order, on the opinions of later 
writers respecting the several topics discussed, whenever occasion renders 
this expedient. The reader will thus have, in one view, the whole sub- 
ject placed before him. 

(1) ‘It is a suspicious circumstance, and against the opinion that Paul 
wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, that he has not subscribed his name; 
since he says in 2 Thess. 3: 17, that it was his practice to do this, in order 
to shew that letters purporting to be his, might thus be certainly known 
to be genuine.’ 

The reply to this is obvious, After Paul had written his first epistle to 
the 'Thessalonian church, in which he had mentioned the second coming 
of Christ, it appears that some one had written another letter, counterfeit- 
ing his name, in which the day of the Lord had been represented as very 
near. On this account Paul says, in his second letter to the same church, 
“Be not agitated by any message, or by any epistle as from me, in respect 
to the day of the Lord as being already at hand, 2: 2.” And then, to avoid 
the effects in future of any misrepresentation of this nature, he says at the 
elose of the letter, 3: 17, “This salutation from me, Paul, by my own 
hand. This is the proof [viz. of the genuineness of my letter] in every 
epistie [i. e. to your church]; so I write.” Let it now be noted, that the 
epistles to the Thessalonians were the first, in regard to time, which Paul 
wrote to any church; at least, the first that are now extant. Under cir- 
cumstances like these, when letters to the Thessalonians had been forged 
in his name, can the assurance that he subscribes all his letters to them 
with his own hand, be taken as a satisfactory proof, that in all his future 
life he should never address an anonymous letter to any church in any 
circumstances? Nay, can it in itself be any proof at all, that Paul 
would adopt the same custom in respect to all the letters which he might 
afterwards address to other churches? As this was only the second of 
his letters now extant, can any conclusion at all be drawn from it as to the 
rest in general, such as Bertholdt draws? It would be extraordinary, if 
in writing to ἃ church where forged letters of his had been in circulation, 
the assuring them that he should put his name with his own hand to all 
his own letters addressed to them in future, should be appealed to as a 
proof that he must always do the same in all circumstances, and that he 
never should, on any occasion, write an anonymous epistle. 
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(2) ‘No good reason can be given why Paul should conceal his name. 
Doee he not intimate at the close of the letter, that he is yet in prison, but 
expects soon to be set at liberty ? Does he not ask their prayers that he 
may be speedily restored? And does he not promise them a visit in 
eompany with Timothy, if his return be speedy? Why should Paul 
attempt to conceal himself, when he has developed circumstances which 
evidently imply that he was not concealed, and that he did not desire to 
be so ?’ 

But if this objection be of any validity, it is just as valid in respect to 
any other person, as to the writer of this letter. Why should any other 
writer attempt to conceal himself, when most clearly the tenor of the let- 
ter implies, that be must be known to those whom he immediately ad- 
dresses? If there be any incongruity here, it applies just as much to any 
other writer as to Paul. 

But is there no good reason imaginable, why Paul should have with- 
held his name? If he designed the epistle to be a circular among the 
Jews generally, (which from the nature of the discussion, comprising 
topics so interesting to them all, I am altogether inclined to believe was 
the case), then might he not, as a measure of prudence, omit prefixing or 
subscribing his name directly, lest the ptejudices of those Christians who 
were zealous for the law might be excited, on the first inspection of his 
epistle? Ultimately be might be and must be known, if the letter was 
traced back to the church to whom it was first sent, and the inquiries 
made respecting it, which the circumstances mentioned at the close of it 
would naturally suggest. To this the writer would probably feel no 
objection ; trusting that the arguments suggested in it might disarm prej- 
udiced readers, before they came to the certain knowledge of the author. 
Is it an unknown, unheard of case, that men should write letters anony- 
mously at first, but afterwards avow them? Or that they should write 
letters anonymous, but so circumstanced, and designedly so circumstanced, 
that inquiry might ultimately lead to a knowledge of the author ? 

Granting, however, that neither the reason of Clement of Alexandria, 
nor of Eusebius, nor of Jerome, nor the reason now given, for the apos- 
tle’s withholding his name, is satisfactory ; still, is there no possibility that 
an adequate reason may have existed, why the letter should be sent without 
the subscription of the writer’s name, of which reason we are ignorant ? 
Let him be whoever he may that wrote the letter, does not the same dif- 
ficulty, in every case, attend the explanation of its being anonymous? I 
can see no difference; unless we assume the position, that the writer 
meant it should be attributed to an apostle, and therefore concealed his 
own name. Such a writer, we cannot with any probability suppose the 
author of our epistle to have been. All—all is sincerity ; fervent benevo- 
lence, ingenuous and open-hearted dealing pervade the whole. 

Besides, the case in hand is not one without a parallel. The first epis- 
tle of John is destitute of the author’s name, and has no inscription what- 
ever to any church or churches. Yet tradition and the internal state of 
the epistle, satisfy us that John was the author; for, although this has been 
denied by some, it has been generally admitted. The fact that our epistle 
is anonymous, is not then a singular thing. Whyshould it be more won- 
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derful that Paul should write an anonymous letter, than that John should 
do it ? 

Bleek (I. 6 71) repeats and urges at length, against the Pauline origin 
of our epistle, the want of the usual salutation and of the author's name.. 
He objects to the reasons assigned for such omission, as being very un- 
satisfactory. ‘How could Paul expect,’ be inquires, ‘that the messenger 
who carried the epistle would conceal the author’s name? How could 
the apostle desire that he should? Or if the writer's name was at first 
made known only to the officers of the church to whom the epistle was 
sent, what possibility was there of concealing it from others, who would 
of course demand it when the epistle was read? Then why not put his 
name at once to the epistle? And if he declined to do this, why should 
he not at least have given it a direction to some particular church ? 
Above all, why should not ali this be done, when it is most manifest, from 
Heb. 13: 18—23, that the writer was well known to his readers, and ex- 
pected to be at once recognized by them? 

The answer to these considerations has already been virtually suggest- 
ed. If there be difficulties and even things inexplicable, on the supposi- 
tion that Paul wrote our epistle, they remain just the same in regard to 
any other writer as in respect to Paul; and if they prove any thing, they 
would go to prove that no consistent person, or one sanae mentts, wrote 
the epistle ; for how could he send an epistle without tnscription or sab- 
scription 2? Yet we see that John did thus ; and we do not think it, after 
all, a very uncommon matter, that an epistle should be anonymous. 
How many adequate reasons, (adequate in the writer’s own judgment, 
and such as would be so in ours if we knew them), may have existed at 
- the time when the epistle was written, for such a method of address, it is 
quite impossible for us now to determine. Less still can we determine, 
that there were no reasons of this nature. 

It is quite aside, then, from the basis,of sound reasoning, to urge 
such an objection as this; above all to lay so much stress upon it as some 
recent critics have laid. They may, if they please, reject all the reasons 
which have yet been offered, to shew why our epistle is anonymous, yea, 
one may concede, if he will, that they have good reason to reject them 
all; yet this does not touch the point, whether the writer may not have 
had good reason in his own mind; nor whether Paul might not have 
such reasons; nor whether all the difficulties that are raised about the 
subject, do not lie as much against any other writer as against Paul. 

Steudel, Professor of Theology at Tiibingen, has endeavoured to ac- 
count for the want of tnscription and subscription, by the suggestion that 
our epistle was at first only an essay, which was sent to some church by 
the author, in the state in which it was written, with the exception of a 
few sentences near the close that had an aspect of a personal nature ; 
(Bengel’s Archiv, IV. p. 87). But nothing seems plainer, than that the 
direct address in the second person plural, in many places of the epistle, 
rmoust have been originally designed for a particular society or circle of 
readers ; consequently the first original object must have been local, al- 
though the writer intended, as I apprehend, that his epistle should even- 
tually be encyclical. 
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In fine Hug suggests, that ‘the oratorical manner of the epistle may 
have induced the writer to commence it in the manner he has done, be- 
cause an inscription and salutation prefixed to it, would have detracted 
from the agreeableness of its manner and the strength of its impression, 
Finleit. p. 490. But this calculation seems to place the writer of our 
epistle too much in the light of a Grecian rhetorician, who with great 
care and nicety balanced and adjusted matters of taste in respect to ora- 
torical effect in writing—a thing which seems to me entirely foreign from 
the real character of our author. There are, indeed, passages of genuine 
eloquence, yea, of the most touching, thrilling kind, in the epistle ; but 
they are the spontaneous result of feeling, not of art or calculation. 

Better is it, so far as I am able to judge, to disclaim at once our ability 
to offer a satisfactory reason why our epistle is anonymous, than to bring 
forward reasons which will not stand the test of investigation. 

Bleek, after examining and setting aside the suggestions of Steudel, 
Hug, and others, comes to the conclusion, that ‘if Paul had written our 
epistle he must by a kind of necessity have affixed his name to it, and in- 
serted his claim to a clear and certain knowledge of the principles of 
Christianity, communicated to him from heaven, and also professed a 
strong affection for the Hebrews, and his ardent desire for their salvation ; 
which he has done in his epistles to the Romans, Galatians, etc.’ p. 302. 
He-even goes so far as to say, that ‘we may maintain with a pretty good 
degree of certainty, that such must have been the case, and that we can 
see no reason why Paul should have omitted to conciliate favour, and to 
gain a hearing in this way.’ But inasmuch as this is not done, he thinks 
it ‘a very weighty testimony that Paul was not the writer of our epistle ; 
even more weighty than the omission of the usual greeting at the com- 
mencement of the epistle.’ 

In regard, however, to the manifestations of affectionate feelings toward 
. those whom the writer addressed, and in respect to his earnest desires for 
their salvation, I know not how it would be possible to give higher evi- 
dence than the epistle now in reality affords. Is there only one method, 
and that in the way of simple affirmation, of exhibiting feelings of the 
kind in question? I trust this will not be said ; and if not, then it cannot 
be said, that the writer of our epistle has not reached the highest point in 
offering real testimony of affection and concern. 

In regard to his claims to apostleship and extraordinary revelations, 
Paul has not made this in all his epistles ; he has made it apparently, only 
when it was called in question, and he was thus urged to enforce it. He 
has made it to churches planted by himself, who were witnesses of his 
apostolic gifts. But nothing can be plainer, than that the writer of our 
epistle did not stand in the relation of a bishop or overseer of thoee whom 
he addressed. His personal references, therefore, are few. And in such 
a case, is there any difficulty in supposing, that he would naturally think 
it expedient to forbear urging personal claims upon them ? 

After all, who will undertake to make it out, that circumstances now 
altogether unknown to us did not determine the mind of the writer, (and 
for good reasons determine it), to omit inscription, subscription, and al- 
so the urging of all personal authority and claims? It is impossible to 
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make this out ; it is impossible even to render it in any degree probable 
that they did not. Occurrences of a similar nature happen at all times, 
in all countries, wherever circumstances of an arduous, difficult, danger- 
ous nature occur, where feeling is deeply concerned, and where prejudice 
is to be regarded and avoided. And such were the times of Paul; and 
sach his relation to the Jews, and theirs to him. 

I dismiss this topic, then, with the full persuasion that arguments to 
prove that Paul could not, and did not write an anonymous letter, and that 
he had not an occasion to do this, in order to act prudently and wisely, 
roost manifestly never can be adduced. The utmost which can be said 
is, ‘We are not able to see any good reasons for such a course,’ This 
we may, if we please, fully concede ; but then, this is quite a different 
thing from tbe affirmation, that ‘such reasons never could have existed.’ 
The latter can never be proved, nor even rendered in any good degree 
probable. 

(3) ‘The Jews of Palestine had a great antipathy to Paul, and always 
persecuted him, when he came among them. How can it be supposed, 
that he should have addressed to them a letter, with the expectation that 
it would be read and regarded by them ?’ 

That some of the zealots for the law in Judea were strongly opposed 
to Paul, is sufficiently evident from the history of his visits to Jerusalem. 
Bat that the apostles and teachers there were his warm and decided 
friends, is equally evident from the same source. Moreover, that there 
were private Christians there, who cherished a very friendly feeling 
toward him, is evident from Acts 21:17, where, on his last visit there, 
the brethren, (οὗ ἀδελφοὶ) are said to have received him gladly. The perse- 
cution which ensued at this time, was first excited, as the historian ex- 
presely states, by Jews from Asia Minor, 21:27. But it is unn 
to dwell on this. At Ptolemais, 21: 7,and at Cesarea, 21: 8 seq., he had 
warm friends; and at the latter place, he abode two whole years asa 
prisoner, before his removal to Rome. Were there no friends of his 
then in Palestine, among whom he could hope to find a listening ear ἢ 
No Christians, on whom he could hope that his arguments would make 
an impression? And after all, did he ever cease to speak to the Jews, 
to admonish them, to dispute with them, in order to vindicate the religion 
which he had embraced, because they were prejudiced against him ? 
How unlike himself, then, does the objection which we are considering 
represent Paul to be! He did not confer with flesh and blood; he believed 
that the armour in which he was clad, was “ mighty, through God, to the 
palling down of strong holds.” 

(4) ‘ But there is internal evidence, from the style of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, and from circumstances mentioned in it, which render it im- 
possible to believe that Paul was the author of it.’ 

This objection is a very ancient one. It was felt, as we have seen, by 
Clement of Alexandria ; deeper still, by Origen ; and adverted to by Eu- 
sebius, and other fathers of the church. It would seem that there must be 
some real foundation for an objection, so long, so often, and so confidently 

. Late critics have attributed an irresistible power to it. Eichhorn 
and Bertholdt maintain, that it lies so upon the very face of the whole 
21 
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epistle, that every reader must be impressed with it. So strong indeed 
are their impressions with respect to it, that they seem to require no oth- 
er argument, in order to satisfy them that Paul could not have written the 
epistle to the Hebrews. 

That there are cases, where the general character of. the style of one 
piece, is so plainly different from that of another, as to leave no doubt on 
the mind of a discerning reader that both did not, nay even could not 
come from the same pen, certainly cannot be called in question. Who 
could ever attribute the epistles of John, to Paul, or to Peter, or to James ? 
But that there are other cases, where the characteristic marks are not 80 
discernible, and about which there may be a great difference of feeling in 
respect to the style, is well known. For example; the book of Deuter- 
onomy is ascribed by one set of critics, of bigh acquisitions and refined 
taste, of great acuteness and discriminating judgment, to Moses as the au- 
thor, because it betrays every where, as they think, the most indubitable 
marks of his style and spirit. Another class of critics, equally eminent 
for literary acquisition and discrimination, confidently draw the conclu- 
sion, that Moses could not have been the author, from the feeling which 
they have, on reading it, that it is composed in a manner totally diverse 
from the style and spirit of Moses. 

Just such is the case, in regard to the speech of Elihu in the book of 
Job. One party reject it as spurious, because their critical taste leads 
them to do so; and another hold it to be genuine, for the like reason. 

Isaiah, too, has met with the same fate. The last 26 chapters are now 
familiarly called Pseudo-Isaiah, by one party of critics; while another 
strive to vindicate the whole book as genuine. 

Each party, in these cases, is confident and satisfied of the validity of 
their arguments. But what is the humble inquirer to do, in the midst of 
all these contests of taste and of opinion ? How can he trust his feelengs 
to decide, with confidence, in a case where the most acute and distin- 
guishing critics differ, in respect to the judgment that a critical tact should 
give? He cannot do it with safety. In what way then shall one who 
examines for himself, be able to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion? | 
My answer in all such cases would be, MAKE THE ACTUAL COMPARISON ; 
collate sentiment with sentiment, phrase with phrase, words with words 
This is the kind of proof that is palpable, and is not left to the uncertain 
tenor of feeling, excited by mere insulated perusal; a feeling, which in 
cases where the composition read is in a foreign language, must be a very 
uncertain guide; and which even in our own vernacular language, not 
unfrequently misleads us. 

Origen, as he avers, found the thoughts of Paul in the epistle to the He- 
brews ; but the words, he thinks, are better Greek (ξλληνιπκώτερα) than the 
apostle wrote. He therefore resorts to the supposition, that a translator 
had given to it its present Greek costume, who had received the senti- 
ments from the mouth of Paul. But Eichhorn does not limit the differ- 
ence between the style of this epistle and those of Paul, to the quality of 
the Greek. “The manner of it,” says he, “is more tranquil and logical, 
than that in which Paul with his strong feelings could write. Every 
thing is arranged in the most exact order. The expression is well round- 
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ed, choice, and very clear in the representation which it makes. Paul is 
altogether different; he is unperiodical, involved, obscure, writes poor 
Greek, is given to rhapsody and aphorism, Einl. § 260.” Bertholdt has 
repeated the same sentiment, in almost the same words, in his Introduc- 
tion to this Epistle, § 646. Bleek (p. 324 seq.) has also contended for the 
same thing, so far as the collocation of words, the rounding off of peri- 
ods, fine rhythms, oratorical manner, and the avoidance of imperfect or 
suspended sentences, etc., are concerned ; but in regard to perspicuity, con- 
nection in the mode of representation, dialectical acuteness, and definite- 
ness of expression, he thinks Paul is superior to the writer of our epistle ; 
avery different representation indeed in these latter respects, from those 
of Eichhorn and Bertholdt. 

If I may be allowed to express my own feelings, after having for ma- 
by years annually devoted myself to the explanation of this epistle, trans- 
lated it with all the care which I could bestow upon it, and minutely © 
weighed every expression and word in it, I should say, that nothing could 
be more unfortunately chosen, than the epithet, “ruhig,” equable, tranqutt, 
void of excitement, which two of these distinguished critics have applied to its 
style. I appeal to every man’s feelings who reads it, and ask, Are there 
in the whole book of God, any warnings so awful as those here, and ex- 
pressed with such mighty energy? Are there any threats of punishment 
for unbelief, so tremendous and impassioned as those in this epistle ὃ 

Then, as to ‘every thing being arranged in such exact order,’ as they 
aver, ‘ conclusion following conclusion, all in the manner of a good rheto- 
rician ; the instances above produced in § 22. No. 2, and which might 
easily be increased, of enthymemes, and suspended construction, exaerly 
in the manner of Paul, may help us to judge of this. Moreover, let any 
one make the attempt to translate this epistle into his own vernacular 
language, and he will then see whether all is so well-rounded and perspic- 
uous as these critics represent it to be. I find ellipsis as frequent bere, 
as in Paul’s acknowledged writings. Any good translation that exhibits 
the supply of these ellipses, and marks them by the common mode ia 
which they are printed, demonstrates this to the eye. Hebraism I find 
bere, as well and as often as in Paul ; see ᾧ 32. 

On the whole, however, I cannot but feel, in reading the epistle to the 
Hebrews, that the writer has reached the very summit of eloquence, and 
energy, and vivid representation, in many passages of his composition ; 
but I am constrained to make a similar acknowledgment, in respect to 
many passages of the known epistles of Paul. 1 cannot pereeive any 
striking diversity in regard to these characteristies. 

To what cause now can it be attributed, that feelings so very different 
in respect to the character of the style, should arise in the minds of men 
when they read the epistle in question? ‘Two reasons for this, I appre- 
hend, may be given. The first and principal one is, that the main topics 
of this epistle are so diverse from those generally treated of in the ac- 
knowledged epistles of Paul, that they required, of course and from ne- 
cessity, a variety. of words, phrases, and ideas, that either are not common, 
or are not at all to be found, in his other epistles. This I regard as chief- 
ly the ground of tbe judgment, which has so often been passed in reapect 
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to dissimilarity of style. The other is, that one comes to the reading of 
this epistle, with bis feelings impressed by the circumstance, that there is 
a want of direct evidence about the author; and consequently so tuned, 
as to be strongly agitated by any thing, which may seem to increase or 
diminish the probability that Paul was the author of it. That the doc- 
trinal views contained in this epistle, have made many willing to get rid 
of its canonical authority, if it could be done, is not by any means im- 
probable. After *all, however, in a question where there is such a differ- 
ence of sentiment in regard to style, among those who are capable of 
judging, the appeal must be made, and can be made, only to actual com- 

Such an appeal I have endeavoured to make above, in §§ 23. 
24. To array mere feeling or apprehension arising from the perusal of the 
epistle, against actual comparison, can never be to judge by making use of 
the best means of judging. Origen’s authority, in this case, can not go far 
with any one who chooses to examine and decide for himself. Origen, 
with al] his talents and learning, was far enough from being a Cicero or a 
Quinctilian, in respect to taste and nice discernment of difference of styte. 
He makes assertions equally confident, in other cases, that will not bear 
the test of examination; and assertions too, that have respect to the 
Greek language, his mother tongue. For example, he says that the want 
of the article before eos, in John 1:1, proves that the writer cannot 
have meant to designate the supreme God by this word ; thus intimating 
that the presence of the article is necessary whenever a writer means to 
designate the supreme God. But whether the supreme God be meant or 
not, can never be determined by such a rule ; for it is usual, in the Greek 
language, that the predicate of a proposition should be without the article, 
while the subject commonly has it. Morever, in the very same chapter, 
$so¢ stands without the article, in more than one instance, incontroverti- 
bly for the supreme God; 6. g. in vs. 6, 12, 13, 18. Whether Origen’s 
opinion, then, about the style of the epistle to the Hebrews, is well found- 
ed or not, is a proper subject of eramination. The result of comparison 
has shewn, that in respect to sentiment, phraseology, and diction, our 
epistle is filled with the peculiarities of Paul. I doubt whether any one 
of Paul’s acknowledged epistids, compared with the others, will supply 
more, or more exact resemblances. It remains for those who follow the 
opinion of Origen, as to the style of our epistle, to point them out if they 
exist. 

I know, indeed, that no critic can be argued out of feelings of this sort 
in respect to style. But he may reasonably be called upon to state the 
ground of those feelings ; specially so, when he asserts, with a confidence 
which is intended to influence others, that the style of the epistle to the 
Hebrews cannot be Paul’s. 

(5) But Bertholdt has made the appeal to fact. He has produced words 
and expressions which, he says, ‘are not Pauline, and which serve satis- 
factorily to shew that Paul could not have written the epistle to the He- 
brews.’ I proceed to examine them. 

(a) ‘In Hebrews 13: 7, 17, 24, the word ἡγούμενοι is used for teachers ; 
Paul every where employs the word διδάσκαλοι for this purpose, p. 2937.’ 

The allegation that Paul every where uses the word διδάσκαλοι to desig- 
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sate teachers, is far from being correct. He uses, besides this, the words 
πρεσβύτερος, 1 Tim. 5:1, 17, 19. Tit. 1:5; ἐπίσκοπος, Acts 20: 28. 
Phil. 1: 1. 1 Tim. 8:2. Tit.1:7; ποιμήν, Eph. 4:11. Very natural 
for Paul it must have been, to apply a variety of appellations to Christian 
ministers, which would correspond with those applied to religious teach- 
ers in the Jewish synagogues. These were 0278, pastor, leader, guide, 

prefect ; ΤΙΣ, leader, guide ; "1.22, ruler, prefect’; and ὩΣ, guide, di- 
rector. What could be more natural then, than for Paul, when writing 
to Hebrews, to call the teachers in their churches ἡγούμενοι, which cor- 
responds quite well with all the above appellations that they had been 
accustomed to give to their religious teachers? Besides, the argument of 
Bertholdt, if admitted, would prove too much. The same mode of rea- 
soning must lead us to conclude, that those epistles, in which Christian 
teachers are called ἐπέσχοποι, cannot be reckoned as Paul’s, because d:- 
δάσκαλοι is not used instead of ἐπίσκοποι. The same may be said, in 
respect to the use of the words ποιμήν and πρεσβύτεροι. The consequence 
would be, that several of Paul’s now acknowledged epistles could not be 
ascribed to him. But who that knows the variety of appellations which 
were employed to designate teachers in the Jewish synagogues, can at- 
tribute any critical weight to the fact, that such a variety of Greek terms 
15 used, corresponding with the Hebrew appellations that were familiar 
to those whom our author addressed ? And of all these Greek names of 
pastors, certainly none better corresponds with the Hebrew ones, than 
the word ἡγούμενοι employed in our epistle. 

It may be added too, that Paul employed a term here which was not 
at all unique ; for the same appellation is given to teachers in Luke 22: 
26. Acts 14: 12. 15:22. And besides all this, ἡγούμενοι is used for 
teachers only three times in the whole epistle to the Hebrews, viz. 13: 7, 
17, 24, all in the concluding part of the epistle, and all standing 90 con- 
nected together, that the name once employed, would almost of course be 
repeated in the other instances. 

(δ) ‘In the epistle to the Hebrews, κατέχειν βεβαίαν is used for holding 
fast, Heb. 3: 6,14; and κατέχειν ἀκλινῆ, in Heb. 10: 28; while Paul uses 
only κατέχειν simply, 1Cor. 11:2, 15:2 1 Thess. 5: 21} 

On examination, I find the verb κατέχω, in the sense of holding fast, 
carefully retaining, to be exclusively Pauline. This word, then, affords 
an argument to establish a conclusion, which is the very reverse of that 
for which it is adduced by Bertholdt. The addition of βεβαίαν or ἀκλινῆ 
is evidently for the purpose merely of intensity ; just as we may join an 
adverb to a verb for this purpose, or we may refrain from the use of it, 
and still employ the same verb simply in the same sense. What could 
be more natural, now, than for the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews 
to employ words of intensity, while in the state of strongly excited feeling 
in which he wrote ? 

_(e) ‘In the epistle to the Hebrews, we find εἰς τὸ διηνεκές, 7: 3, and εἰς 
τὸ παντελές, 7: 25, used to designate the idea of forever; while Paul al- 
ways uses εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας. 

Our author also employs αἰών, in the epistle to the Hebrews, no less 
than wine times in the like way; viz. 1: 8. 5:6. ‘6: 20. 7:17, 21, 24, @. 
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18: 8, 21; while δυηνεχές is employed only four times, viz. 7: 8, 10: 1,12, 
14. Is it a matter of wonder, that he should sometimes employ other 
words than αἰών, which were synonymous; specially, if those words be- 
longed ‘both to common and to Hebrew Greek? Such is the fact, in 
respect to both the words in question. sjysxss is used by Aelian, Var. 
Hist. 1: 19; by Appian, Bell. Civ. I. p. 682; Heliod. Ethiop. I. p. 25. Lu- 
cian, V. H. 1. 19; by Symmachus, translator of the Hebrew Scriptures 
into Greek, Ps. 48:15. IZaytedés is used by Aelian, VII. 2. XII. 20; by 
Josephus, Antiq. VI, 2,3; and by Luke, 13, 11; and in our epistle, once 
only, viz. in 7: 25. But whether the sense of the word παντελές in Heb. 
7: 25 is forever, may be doubted. Its etymology would lead to the sense 
of prorsus, omnino, i.e. entirely, altogether, thoroughly ; and ΒΟ many critics 
have construed it. Such is clearly the meaning of παντελῶς ; 6. g. Joa 
Antiq. [V. 6.5. 2 Macc. 3: 12,31. 7: 40; and so Bretschneider construes 
εἰς τὸ παντελές in Heb. 7: 25, in his recent lexicon. But supposing it does 
mean forever, in the case before us, can the argument, derived from the 
employment of such synonymes as belong to common and to Hebrew 
Greek together with εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας, be of any validity to show that Paul 
could not have written our epistle ἢ 

(d) ‘ Aiwvec, in the sense of universe, is used only in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, 1: 2. 11: 13, Paul employs other terms to designate the same 
idea, such as τὰ πάντα, eto.’ 

Paul, in the phrase τῷ βασιλεῖ τῶν αἰωνῶν, 1 Tim. 1: 17, has employed 
the word in the same sense as that in which it is used in the epistle to the 
Hebrews ; and as the use of the word αἰών, in such a sense, is limited to 
Paul and to our epistle, (so far as the New Testament is concerned), if it 
proves any thing, it would seem to prove the very reverse of what Ber- 
tholdt has adduced it to establish. 

(e) ‘The word πίστις ts always used by Paul, in the restricted sense of 
πίστις εἰς Ἰησοῦν Χριστόν; in the epistle to the Hebrews, it is employed 
in a much wider latitude.’ 

So Bertholdt, p. 2939; and to the same purpose, Eichhorn, Einleit. p. 
462. This objection has been repeated, greatly magnified, and dwelt up- 
on, by Schulz, Brief an die Hebrier. p. 112 seq.; and by Seyffarth, de 
Epist. ad Heb. indole, § 33. These latter writers represent πέστις, when 
used by Paul, as always having reference to Christ or the Christian reli- 
gion as such; whereas πέστις in our epistle relates, they aver, only to God 
or to things future, and means a firm confidence in the declarations of 
God respecting them ; a sense in which, as they think, Paul never employs 
the word. With some modifications, and less confidently, Bleek has re- 
cently urged the like views, I. p. 310 seq. 

I have united the objections and views of these writers under one 
head, in order to save the repetition of this subject. It deserves an atten- 
tive consideration. 

There can be no doubt that Paul, in a multitude of cases, employs stis- 
τις to designate belief in Christ as our Saviour and Redeemer. He often 
employs it to designate that state of mind which trusts in bis propitiatory 
sacrifice or blood as the means of salvation, in opposition to any trust or 
confidence in our own merit as the ground of acceptance. But to aver 
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that the anthor of our epistle does not disclose similar views, in regard to 
the nature or importance of faith or belief in Christ, seems to be quite con- 
trary to the whole tenor of the epistle. What is the object of the whole ὃ 
Plainly to prevent apostasy, i.e. renunciation of belief in Christ. But 
why is such a renunciation criminal and dangerous? Because Christ is of 
infinite dignity, and because when belief in the efficacy of his atoning 
blood is renounced, “there remaineth no further sacrifice for sin.” To 
what purpose is the awful example of the effects of unbelief proposed in 
ebapter 111., except to warn the Hebrews against renouncing belief in 
Christ? To what purpose are the parallels drawn in chapters 111—x., 
between Christ and Moses, Christ and Melchizedek, between the great 
high priest of the Christian religion and the Jewish priests, between the 
sacrifice offered by the former and the sacrifices made by the latter, but for 
the sake of warning the Hebrews against renouncing their faith in Christ 7 
Plainly for no other purpose. All the warnings, reproofs, and tremendous 
denunciations of the epistle, converge to the same point; they all have a 
bearing upon the same specific object. 

In respect to the allegation that faith, in our epistle, is employed to de- 
note belief or confidence in the declarations of God, specially with regard 
to the objects of a future world; this is true. But it is true also, that 
Paui in his acknowledged epistles employs it in a similar manner; 6. g. 
in Rom. 4: 17—23, Paul represents Abraham, under the most unpromising 
circumstances, as believing that God would raise up froin him, already 
ψεγεκρωμέγον, ἃ numerous progeny. This belief he represents as an act of 
faith, ἐπέστευσε---μὴ ἀσϑηνήσας τῇ πίστει---οὐ διεχρίϑη τῇ ἀπιστίᾳ---πληρο- 
φορηϑ εἰς---ἐλογίσϑη τῷ ᾿Αβραὰμ [ἢ πίστις] εἰς δικαιοσύνην. On the other 
band, our epistle (11: 8 seq.) represents Abraham as going out from his 
country, and sojourning in a strange land, πίστει. By faith also he oB- 
tained a son, even when he was νεγνεχρωμένος (11: 12), from whom a nu- 
merous progeny was to spring. Both these accounts characterize this 
whole transaction in the same way. Both describe the same acts as 
being faith on the part of Abraham. Both describe his physical state by 
calling him γερεχρωμένον. Both treat the whole transaction as a rare 
mstance of the power of faith, and appeal to it as an example most wor- 
thy of imitation. Surely here is something different from discrepancy of 
Views in these writers. Is there not a coincidence which is altogether 
striking, both in the manner and even diction of the epistles ? 

But there are other circumstances in the account of Abraham, which 
deserve distinct notice. Paul, in Rom. 4: 17 seq., represents Abraham 
as believing the divine assurance that he should become the father of 
many nations; the assurance of that God, ‘who restoreth the dead to life, 
and calleth things that are not into being.’ In this expression the apostle 
evidently refers to the belief which Abraham entertained, that, in case he 
offered up Isaac as a sacrifice, God could and would raise him from the 
dead, or call another son into being from whom a numerous progeny should 
deseend. So in Heb. 11: 17 seq., the writer represents Abraham as offer- 
ing up Isaac, in fatth that God would be able to raise him from the dead, 
from whence, as it were, he did obtain him, i.e. Isaac sprung up from 
one apparently γενεχρωμένος, v. 12. In both cases the writers have char- 
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acterized the state of Abraham’s mind on this occasion, by representing it 
as faith, ἐπέστευσε, πίστει. In both they disclose the same specific 
views of the point on which the faith of Abraham rested, and they charac- 
terize it in the same way. Is not here a minute coincidence of thought, 
expression, and manuer of representing faith, which creates strong pre- 
sumption in favour of the opinion, that the writer in both cases was the 
saine person ? 

Again ; in Heb. x1. Noah is represented as divinely admonished re- 
specting future occurrences, and as preparing an ark for his safety in 
consequence of his faith in the admonition which he had received. The 
writer then proceeds to say, that by this act he became an heir τῆς κατὰ 
πίστιν δικαιοσύνης, of that justification which is by faith ; the very expres- 
sion and the very idea which Paul so often repeats in his acknowledged 
epistles, viz. those to the Romans and Galatians. What other writer of 
the New Testament, except Paul, has employed such an expression ? 

It is true, indeed, that the author of our epistle does represent faith, in 
Heb. x1., as confidence in the declarations of God respecting future things. 
But it is equally true, that this was the view of it which he was naturally 
led to present, from the circumstances of the case before him. His ap- 
peal was to the worthies of former days, as examples of belief. Belief in 
what? Not in Christianity surely, which had not then been revealed. 
Could the writer, when characterizing the actual nature of their favh, 
represent it as a belief in that which was not yet disclosed to them? 
Surely not; but he must represent it, and does represent it, as a belief in 
what God had disclosed to them. The nature of the case rendered it im- 
possible, that their faith should be represented in any other light than thi 

Just so Paul, in Rom. rv., represents the faith of Abraham as justi/ying 
faith, aud appeals to it in proof of the fact, that faith is a meana of justi- 
fication. Yet not a word is said there of Abraham’s belief in Christ. In 
what respect does this case differ from that of all the examples cited ip 
Heb. x1.? Rather, is there not a sameness of principle in the two instances 
of faith? Both respect future things depending on the promise of God ; 
neither have any special reference to Christ. 

The truth is, that faith, in its generic nature, is belief or confidence in 
the promises or revelations of God. Now whether these respect things 
future, things of another world, or things past, or the nature, character, 
offices, and work of the Messiah, faith receives them all. Faith, there- 
fore, in the ancients, who gave entire credit to what was revealed to them, 
was the same principle as faith in him who believes in Christ, because 
Christ is proposed to him. Circumstances only make an apparent dif- 
ference in the case. The disposition is always the same. 

That Paul thought thus of this subject, is clear enough from the example 
of Abraham, which he cites as a signal instance of justifying faith in Rom. 
ιν, But besides this, we have other proof that Paul has not always Γθ΄ 
presented faith as having reference only to Christ. He has also repre 
sented it as it commonly appears in our epistle. So2 Cor. 5: 7, We walk 
by faith and not by sight, i.e. we live as those who confide or believe 18 
the realities of a future world, not like those who regard only visible 
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jects. So too in 1 Cor. 18: 18. In 1 These, 1:8, we have ἥ πίστις ὑμῶν 
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ἡ πρὸς τὸν ϑεόν ; 1 Cor. 12: 9, πίστις ἐν τῷ αὑτῷ πνεύματι. So in 1 Cor. 
13:2. 2 Cor. 4:18. Eph. 6:16, 1 Thess. 5: 8, and in many other pas- 
sages, faith has a variety of meanings, and is not limited to belief in Christ 
only. Iam unable to see, therefore, why this argument should be so 
strenuously urged as it is by Schulz and others, and relied upon as so 
decisive. I can see no other difference between the faith of our epistle, 
and that which the writings of Paul present, than what the nature of the 
examples to which our author appealed necessarily requires. When 
Paul makes a like appeal, he treats the subject in the same way ; 6. g. in 
Rom. 1v. And nothing can be farther from correctness than to aver, that 
Paul always employs xiotis in the sense of Christianity, or believing on Christ. 
Merely opening a Greek lexicon or concordance at the word πίέστις, is 
ample refutation of this assertion.. Paul employs the word in all the Jati- 
tude which is elsewhere given it in the New Testament; and that em- 
braces a great variety of specific significations, nearly all of which range 
themselves under the general idea of confidence in the divine declarations. 

That it is the great object of our epistle to inculcate belief in Christ, 
and to warn the Hebrews against unbelief, I suppose will not be denied. 
What foundation, then, can Schulz have for saying, that “the Pauline 
idea of belief is altogether foreign to this writer?” Above all how could 
he add, that “a sentence like the Pauline one, ὃ ovx ἐκ πίστεως ἁμαρτία ἐστέ, 
would sound strange enough in the epistle to the Hebrews?” Yet strange 
es it may seem, in Heb. 11:6 we have χωρὲς δὲ πίστεως ἀδύνατον εὐαρεσ- 
τῆσαι [Dep]. , 

On the whole, the representation of faith in our epistle, as it respects 
the case of Abraham and Noah, is not only exactly the same as that made 
by Paul, but in the mode of representation are actually found such strong 
resemblances, as to afford no inconsiderable ground for supposing that 
the writer of both must have been the same person. 

(Sf) ‘ Zagxexds, in the sense of transient, temporary, is used only in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, 7: 16.’ 

But first, this is a disputed reading. Not to rely on this however, 
σαρκικός is used by Paul in the sense of weak, imperfect, e. g. 2 Cor. 10: 
4; a sense substantially the same with the one demanded here. Bret- 
schneider renders it, in Heb. 7: 16, ad naturam animalem spectans ; which 
is a usual sense, but not admissible here, on account of the antithesis 
ζωῆς axatadvrov. Let it be then a ἅπαξ λεγόμενον as to sense here, are 
there not such in nearly all of Paul’s epistles? E. g. ἐξουσία,1 Cor. 11: 
10, in the sense of veil ; in 1 Cor. 9: 12, in the sense of property ; and so 
of many other words. 

(g) ‘The phrase οἰκουμένη μέλλουσα, for the Christian dispensation, Heb. 
2:5, is no where found in Paul’s acknowledged epistles, in which he al- 
ways employs αἰὼν μέλλων.᾽ 

But are not οἰκουμένη and αἰών employed as synonymes in the New Tes- 
tament? Both correspond to the Heb. t>49. ' Besides, in Heb. 6: 5 this 
very phrase, αἰὼν μέλλων, is once employed by the writer in the sense of 

iste ’ ation ; and οἰκουμένη μέλλουσα is used but ence in our 

epistle, viz. in Heb.2: 5. Must the same writer always employ the very 

seme phraseology, when he has a choice of synonymous words? Besides, 
22 
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it is not true 9 that Paul uses the phrase αὐὼν μέλλων for the Christian die- 
, Once only does he employ this phrase, viz.‘in Eph. 1: 21, 
and then simply in the sense of feature world. 

(λ) ‘ But where is Christ called a high priest and an apostle, except in 
Heb. 3:1? It cannot be imagined, that the reverence which the aposties 
bore to their master, would permit them to call him an 

As to the appellation ἀρχιερεύς, nothing could be more vara than for 
the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews to apply this to Christ. He he 
bours to prove that Christianity has a preference over Judaism in aii re- 
Bpecis ; and consequently, that it has a high priest exalted above the Jew- 
ish one. How could the writer avoid calling Christ a high priest? If 
Paul has no where done this in his acknowledged epistles, it may be for 
the obvious reason, that he has no where drawn such a comparison in 
them. 

In respect to ἀπύστολος, Wetstein has shewn (on John 9: 7), that one of 
the names which the Jews applied to their expected Messiah, was MED, 
i.e. sent, i,q. ἀπεσταλμένος, ἀπόστολος, apostle. Besides, a common name 
of a prefect of the Jewish synagogue, was “ADL ΤΣ ὦ, ἀπόστολος τῆς 
ἐκκλησίας ; in the Apocalypse, ἄγγελος τῆς ἐκκλησίας. Now the object of 
the writer in Heb. 3: 1 seq. , is to compare Christ as appointed over the 
household of God, with Moses in a similar office. Since then πῶ 
meant curator aedis sacrae, aedituus, and such an office was the very ob- 
ject of comparison, nothing can be more natural than that our author 
should name Christ m*tw, i. 6. ἀπόστολος. See Comm. on Heb. 3: 1. 
And why should it be considered as incompatible with that reverence 
which Paul had for Christ, that he should call him ἀπόστολος ὃ The 
same Paul, in Rom. 15: 8, calls Jesus Christ διάχονον τῆς περιτομῆς. Is 
διάκονος a more honorable appellation than ἀπόστολος Or because Paul 
calls Christ d:axovog in this case, are we to draw the inference, that he 
did not write the epistle to the Romans, since this word is no where else 
applied by him in this manner? Such a conclusion would be of the 
same nature and of the same validity, as that which Bertholdt has drawn 
from the use of ἀπόστολος and ἀρχιερεύς in the epistle to the Hebrews. 


Thus much for words and phrases. Bertholdt next brings forward sen- 
ftments in the epistle to the Hebrews, which, he says are diverse from 
Paul’s, if not in opposition to them. 

(1) ‘In Heb. £0: 25 seq. the speedy coming of Christ is mentioned ; 
and so it is often by Paul. But in the epistle to the Hebrews it is evi- 
dently a moral coming, a moral change ; whereas Paul every where speaks 
of it as an actual, visible coming of Christ. ? 

This difficulty depends entirely upon the writer’s exegesis. Whatever 
the nature of the coming of Christ may be, I venture to say, it is palpably 
represented m the same manner in the epistle to the Hebrews and in the 
epistles of Paul. Indeed, so far has the representation in the epistle to 
the Hebrews appeared to some from being plainly a moral one, that a 
portion of the most distinguished commentators have understood it as 
having respect to the natural changes that are to take place, when Christ 
#hall come at the end of the world. So Storr; and others also, both be- 
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fore and after him. Paul surely says little or nothing, which more cer- 
tminly designates the actual, visible coming of Christ, than this epistle. 
Comp. 1 Cor. 4: 5, 6. Phil. 1:10. 4:5. 1 Thess. 3:13. 5: 1—6, 5: 23, 
1 Tim. 6: 13—16. Tit. 2: 11—13. Compare also with these representa- 
tions, 2 Thess. 2: 1—10, where Paul explains his views in respect to the 
coming of Christ. Indeed, so much alike is the representation of this 
subject, in the epistle to the Hebrews and in Paul’s epistles, that many 
critics bave used this very circumstance as a proof that the author of both 
must have been the same person; an argument not valid, however, be- 
cause the same representation is common to other writers of the New 
Testament. Still, the mention of this serves to show, that the exegesis of 
Bertholdt, in this cage, is not to be relied on with such confidence as he 
places in it. 

(2) ‘ According to the epistle to the Hebrews, the propitiatory office of 
Christ continues forever in the heavenly world, 7 : 24 seq.; whereas Paul, 
on the contrary, considers the atonement for men as already completed by 
the death and resurrection of Jesus, Rom. 4: 25.’ 

This argument is surely not well chosen. The author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews says, in so many words, that the high priest of Christianity 
had no daily necessity, like the Jewish priests, to make offerings first for 
his own transgressions and then for those of the people ; “ for this he did 
once for all, when he made an offering of himself, 7 : 27.” And again ; 
“Nor had he need often to repeat the sacrifice of himself, (as the bigh 
priest yearly enters into the holy place with blood not his own); for then 
he must have suffered often since the foundation of the world; but now 
in this last age, he has appeared once for all, to put away sin by the sacri- 
fice of himself. And as all men die, once for all, and then go to the judg- 
ment; so Christ was offered up, once for all, to take away the sins of 
many ; and when he shall make his second appearance, it will not be to 
atone for sin, but to bestow salvation on those who look for him, 9: 25— 
28. How can words make it more certain, that the author of the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews considered the propitiation or atonement as entirely 
completed by the death of Christ ὃ 

It is true, indeed, that the same author also represents Christ as for- 
ever living, and exercising the duties of his office as an intercessor (or 
helper) for the saints, before God : “He, because be continueth forever, 
hath an unchangeable priesthood ; whence he is able to save to the utter- 
most those who come unto God through him, since he ever lives to in- 
tereede for (ἐντυγχάνειν to help) them, 7: 24, 25.” With which agrees 
another representation, in 9: 24; ‘Christ bas entered into heaven itself, 
henceforth to appear before God for us.” But are these sentiments for- 
eign to Paul, as Bertholdt alleges? “Who shall accuse the elect of 
God ?-—God acquits them. Who shall pass sentence of condemnation 

upon them? Καὶ is Christ, who died for them; rather, who is risen again, 
who is at the right hand of God, and who intercedes for (ἐντυγχάνει) 
them, Rom. 8: 33.” Here is not only the very same idea as in the epis- 
de to the Hebrews, but even the very same term (ἐντυγχάνει) is used in 
both. Instead then of affording any evidence against the opinion that 
Peal wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, the point in question affords evi- 
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dence in favour of it. Paul, and Paul only, of all the apostolic authors, 
has presented the idea of the intercession of Christ in the heavenly world. 
To say the least, the whole mode of representing this subject is Pauline. 
The only difference between the epistle to the Romans and the epistle to 
the Hebrews, is, that in the latter case, the nature of the argument which 
the writer had employed, required him to represent Christ as performing 
the functions of a priest in the heavenly world. But it is plainly the in- 
tercessory function which he is represented as continuing there to per- 
form, in the passages which I have cited. 

(3) ‘ The doctrine respecting the Logos, in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
is of Alexandrine hue, and evidently resembles that of John, and not of 
Paul. E.g. the divine Logos (λόγος Seov) is quick and powerful, ete., 
4: 12,13; also, Christ is a priest κατὰ δύναμιν ζωῆς ἀκαταλύτου, 3: 16. 
So too, when Christ is represented as making an offering διὰ πνεύματος 
αἰωνίου 9: 14, this, as well as the other cases, coincides with the views and 
representations of John, and not of Paul.’ 

If now a critic will do such violence to the laws of exegesis, as to con- 
strue these passages so as to make them have respect to the doctrine of 
the Logos, the best way to answer him would be to show that his princi- 
ples of interpretation are without any good foundation. I cannot turn 
aside to do this here, as it more properly belongs to the exegesis of the 
epistle. I shall content myself with merely observing, that one of the 
last ideas which can well be deduced from the passage respecting the 
λόγος Seot just referred to, is that which Bertholdt has deduced from it. 
His deduction does equal violence to the context, and to the whole strain 
of reasoning in our epistle. And where does John speak of Christ’s eter- 
nal pri or of his offering made in heaven διὰ πνεύματος αἰωνίου ? 
And what resemblance have his writings to our epistle in this respect ? 

At the conclusion of the arguments which I have now reviewed, Ber- 
tholdt adds, “ With such real discrepancies between the epistie to the He- 
brews and those of Paul, it is impossible that identity of authorship should 
exist, p. 2943.” 

If indeed the discrepancies were made out as clearly as Bertholdt sup- 
poses them to be, there might be some difficulty in supposing identity of 
authorship; at least we could not suppose this, without at the same time 
conceding that the writer was at variance in some measure with himself. 
But the conclusion which Bertholdt here draws, of course depends en- 
tirely on the fact, that all his allegations in respect to discrepancies of 
style and sentiment are well supported. Whether this be so, must now 
be left to the reader to judge. 

But there are other recent writers, who remain to be examined, that 
have gone into the subject under discussion much more thoroughly and 
copiously than Bertholdt. I refer in particular to Dr. Schulz of Breslau, 
in the introduction to his Tvanslation of the episile to the Hebrews, with 
brief notes, published A. D. 1818; and to Seyffarth, in his tract De Episto- 
lae ad Heb. indole maxime peculiart. This last work especially has been 
spoken of with strong commendation by many critics; and Heinrichs, 
who in the first edition of his Commentary on the Hebrews defended the 
Pauline origin of our epistle, has, in the second edition of the same, de- 
clared himself a convert to the side of those who disclaim Paul as the 
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author; attributing his conviction principally to the essay of Seyffarth 
just mentioned. As these works are late critical attempts to discuss at 
Jength the question under examination, and as they have manifestly bad 
no small degree of influence upon the views of most of the continental 
critics of the present time, a particular examination of them becomes ne- 
ceasary. 


§ 27. Objections of Schulz considered. 


That Dr. Schulz is a man entitled to high respect for acuteness and 
strength of intellectual power, is sufficiently manifest, from his work on 
the Sacrament, entitled Die christl. Lehre vom heil. Abendmahle, nach dem 
Grundterte des N. Testaments, A. D. 1824; a work which, from the talent 
it developes and the discussion that it has excited, bids fair perhaps to 
bring this long controverted subject to some close, in the Lutheran church. 
His acquisitions of a philological nature are such, also, that great expecta- 
tions were excited among not a few in Germany, (if the Reviews are to be 
eredited), when it was announced that Dr. Schulz’s commentary on our - 
epistle was about to appear. I make these remarks principally to show, 
that a particular attention to his work is not only allowable on the present 
occasion, but really necessary, if one would even seem to preserve the at- 
titude of impartiality. 

Nearly the whole Irtroduction of Schulz is devoted to the consideration 
of the question, Who was the author of the epistle to the Hebrews? or 
rather, to showing that Pau! was not the author, pp. 1—158. Previously to 
Writing this, the author had been engaged in controversy on the subject, 
with his colleague Scheibel. ‘The whole work bears the appearance of-a 
heated, if not an exasperated, state of mind ; and while it discloses some 
vivid thoughts and pungent considerations, it also discloses some adventur- 
ous remarks and extravagant criticisms ; to which the sequel of this ex- 
amination will bear testimony. 

The first fifty pages are devoted to the examination of Meyer’s Essay, 
on the internal grounds for supposing that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written by Paul.“ This examination proffers some remarks worthy of 
consideration, and which may serve to shew that Meyer, in some cases, 
has pushed his comparisons too far. It is not to my purpose, however, 
to review this; as the subject has already been presented aboye, in § 21. 
My only object is, to select from Schulz such arguments against the Pau- 
line origin of our epistle, as have not already been examined, in order that 
the reader may obtain a full view of our subject. These arguments I 
shall now subjoin, with such remarks upon each as the nature of the 
case may seem to require. 

(1) ‘It is incomprehensible, and indeed quite impossible, that, if Paul 
wrote this epistle, early Christian antiquity should have been so doubtful 
about it and the epistle itself have been received by the church 50 late 
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and with so much difficulty ; and after all, received only by some, and 
not at all by the generality of Christians. Such a fate did no other book 
of the New Testament meet with ; not even the epistles which are ed- 
dressed to individual persona, p. 58.’ 

This objection borrows all its importance, from assuming the fact that 
our epistle was early and generally doubted in the churches, and at last 
but partially and doubtingly received. Whether Schulz had any good 
right to assume such a fact, must be left to the judgment of those who 
have read and weighed with impartiality the historical evidence already 
laid before them. It is unnecessary to retrace the ground here, which 
has once been passed over. ‘The state of facts is far enough from shew- 
ing that all early Christians were doubtful about this epistle; nor can it 
be rendered probable in any way, that doubts about it at any period had 
their origin in an anctené tradition that the epistle was not written by 
Paul. The doubts suggested are either merely of a crifical nature; or 
else they are such as would seem to have originated in doctrinal opinions 
that are apparently thwarted by our epistle. 

Nor is it correct to say, that other parts of the New Testament were 
not early doubted by some churches; nay, some of it was doubted by 
many. Witness the fact, that Eusebius (Ecc. Hist. III. 25) classes among 
the ἀντιλεγόμενοι, James, Jude, 2 Pet., 2 John, and 3 John. Witness the 
fact, that the old Syriac version (Peshito) does not comprise either of 
these epistles, that of James excepted. Who, that is acquainted with the 
early state of criticism and the history of our canon, does not know that 
the ancient churches were not, for a long time, agreed in respect to all 
these epistles? Yet neither Schulz, nor any considerate critic, would 
decide that these books were spurious, because doubts had been raised 
respecting them. Are not the gospels of Matthew, Luke, and Joha 
doubted, and called in question by some learned critics even at the pres- 
ent time? Shall they be given up, because they are called in question ? 

(2) ‘The epistle to the Hebrews is altogether unique ; so much so, that 
no other writer of the New Testarnent could have produced it. Every 
one who can comprehend peculiarities, and is able to distinguish them, 
must acknowledge this to be so. Nothing more than this fact needs to be 
considered, in order to decide the matter, p. 59. 

If the writer here means that the style is unique, then I must refer to 
the evidences of the contrary in the preceding pages. If he means that 
the selection of particular words is unique, this is to be hereafter considered, 
when the selection which Dr. Schulz bas made, comes to be examined. 
If he means that the matter is sut generis, I readily accede; but I demur 
to the allegation. Must Paul always write on one and the same subject, 
to all the churches? Were their circumstances and wants all just the 
same? E.g.is the first epistle to the Corinthians just like that to the 
Romans, Philippians, Colossians, Thessaloniags, ‘etc.? Surely none of 
the others has much resemblance to it, in respect to the maiters treated 
of. Does it then follow that this epistle is spurtous, because the subjects 
of it are sut generis? And is it any better evidence that the epistle to the 
Hebrews does not belong to Paul, because the subjects of which it treats 
are peculiar? When we can prove that the wants of all churches are 
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ene and the same ; and that an apostle who addresses them can write, or 
ought to write, only upon one subject, and in one way ; then, and not tll 
then, can this argument of Schulz have any weight in deciding the ques- 
tion before us. 

(3) ‘The Hebrews addressed in this epistle are of a peculiar class. 
They seem to have regarded themselves as a species of tdluminatt, elect, 
and favorites of heaven; as animated by the Holy Spirit dwelling in 
them; they are represented as despising the world, as inclined to mystical 
and allegorical views, as aiming at the acquisition of unearthly objects, 
etc. The epistle wins much for its exegesis by such a supposition, p. 
67 seq.’ 

But supposing now all this to be correct, (which it would be difficult 
enough satisfactorily to prove), how would it show that Paul did not write 
our epistie to them? And surely, if the Hebrews had such views of 
themselves, what the apostle says in chapter v. v1., and in some other 
places, was well adapted to humble them and bring them to sober con- 
sideration. 

The proof on which Dr. Schulz relies for the establishment of his asser- 
tion, is drawn from the use, by the writer of our epistle, of such terms as 
ἅγιοι, φωτισϑέντες, τέλειοι, ἁγιαζόμεγνοι, λάος τοῦ Seo, etc. But these are 
terms applied to Christians every where in the New Testament; and to 
the use of them nothing peculiar in our epistle can be justly attributed. 

(4) ‘The author of this epistle was a Judaizing Christian, who grants 
that Judaism is still to continue, yea to have a perpetual duration. Nota 
trace of any thing is to be found, which intimates an equal participation 
in the privileges of the gospel by Jews and Gentiles, pp. 74. 80.’ 

The first of these allegations is, s0 far as I know, altogether new. 
Nothing more need be said in respect to it, than to refer the reader to 
chapters vii—x., for most ample and satisfactory confutation. I had 
ever thought, before reading Dr. Schuiz, that the writer of our epistle was 
the Jast of men who could be justly accused of Judaizing. If his views 
do not agree with those of Paul, in respect to this matter, I am unable to 
see how language could express them. 

Ia regard to the second allegation it is sufficient to say, that the object 
of the writer did not lead him to treat of the subject to which it relates. 
Are there not other epistles of Paul, which do not bring this subject to 
View? And must a writer always repeat the same topics? In what 
pert of the Gret epistle to the Corinthians does Paul treat of the equal 
participation of the Jews and Gentiles in the privileges of the gospel, and 
maintain the equal right of the latter; as he does in the episties to the 
Romans and Galatians? And is it not enough to say, that he did not do 
this because the occasion did not demand it ἢ 

(5) ‘But Christ, in our epistle, appears every where as the Son of God, 
es q@postle, and high priest. Where is he so represented by Paul, p. 
81 seq.’ 

In regard to the appellation Son of God, it is often enough given to 
Christ by Paul. In respect to ἀπύστολος and ἀρχιερεύς, he is not so called, 
indeed, by the apostle in his acknowledged epistles. The only reasen 
why the weiser of our epiatle calls him #0, is obviously one drawn from 
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the nature of the comparison instituted between him and Moses, and be- 
tween bim and the Jewish high priest. The nature of the composition 
and the object of the writer rendered this unavoidable. In the acknow- 
ledgéd epistles of Paul, no such occasion is presented of using the appel- 
lations in question. 

(6) ‘The design of the writer is hortatory. The motives which he 
urges to continue steadfast in the Christian belief, and in the practice of 
Christian virtue, are drawn, (1) From the great dignity of the Messiah. 
(2) From the danger to which apostasy would expose them. This dan- 
ger is augmented by the consideration, that the end of the world ws near at 
hand, p.86 seq. Storr and others, who differ in their exegesis of passages 
which declare this, scarcely deserve contradiction, p. 91.’ 

The whole force of this rests, of course, upon the correctness of 
Schulz’s exegesis. From his views of such passages as 10: 36 seq. and 
12: 26 seq., I feel myself compelled entirely to dissent. But even if they 
be allowed, I see not how they can establish the fact that Paul did not 
write our epistle, provided we stand upon the same ground with Schulz. 
He will not deny that Paul had exalted views of the dignity of the Sa- 
viour, and of the obligation of Christians to continue steadfast in their 
acknowledgment of him. He believes, too, that Paul expected the end of 
the world to be actually near at hand. What is there then in the senti- 
ments of our epistle, inconsistent with these views of Paul as understood 
by him? ᾿ 

(7) ‘Our author says nothing of Christ as judge of the world, but uni- 
formly attributes judgment to God. Nor does he say a word of Hades, 
Gehenna, Satan (excepting in 2: 14, 15), the resurrection of the dead, and 
generally of the closing scene of all things; of which matters Paul treats 
so copiously, p. 95 seq.’ ‘ 

But surely the final close or destruction of all material things, is sufi- 
ciently intimated in 1: 10 seq.; future punishment in 4: 11 seq. 6: 4 seq. 
10 : 26 seq. 12:29. In fact, where is there any thing in all the Bible, on the 
subject of future punishment, more awful and severe than these passages ? 
That the names Hades and Gehenna do not occur in our epistle, would be 
ἃ singular argument to prove that Paul did not write it. Where in all 
the acknowledged epistles of Paul, is either of these words to be found, 
excepting in one solitary quotation in 1 Cor. 15: 55, which exhibits ἄδης 3 
As to Satan, this appellation does not indeed occur; yet ite equivalent 
διάβολος occurs, in 2:14. But the word Satan does not occur in the 
epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 2 Timothy, 
Titus, and Philemon; are these epistles therefore spurious ? 

In regard to the resurrection of the dead, it is sufficient to refer to 6: 2, 
and to what is implied in 12: 22 seq. The passage in 11: 35 has refer- 
ence to a resurrection different from the one now in question. 

That the writer of our epistle did not make frequent mention of these 
topics, is easily accounted for on the ground that he was more immedi- 
ately occupied with other ones. Are there not several of Paul’s acknow- 
ledged epistles, which omit the same topics? But who will undertake to 
prove from this, that they are spurious ἢ 

(8) ‘But not a word of Christ’s resurrection ; a theme on which Paul 
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every where descants, p. 97.’ Bleek also avers, in respect to this, that 
‘Paul seldom mentions the death of Christ, without at the same time 
mentioning his resurrection, p. 308.’ But on the whole, he lays less stress 
upon the omission of this last topic in our epistle than Schulz does. 

In respect to this subject it may be said, in the first place, that the 
representation of Bleek is an extravagant one, as it regards the topic of 
the resurrection of Christ. Where in all his epistles has Paul given this 
topic such remarkable prominency, except in 1 Cor. xv.? Often as the 
apostle mentions the death of Christ in his second epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, where hes he insisted on his resurrection? Where is it in the epis- 
tle to the Galatians? Where is it made prominent in the epistles to the 
Ephesians, Philippians, 1 Thessalonians, 2 Thessalonians, 1 Timothy, Ti- 
tus? Asesertions at hazard, on such a topic, should not be made; and 
one must not expect to find credit for them, among those who investigate 
for themselves. 

Besides, what does Heb. 13: 20 mean? And what is implied in 8: 1. 
1:8. 10: 12 12:2. 2:9. 5:7—9? Are there not several epistles of. 
Paul, where this subject is less frequently alluded to, or implied, than in 
our epistle ? 

(9) ‘If Paul did not become wholly unlike himself and change his very 
nature, he could not have written the epistle to the Hebrews ; which not 
oaly contains ideas foreign to his, but opposed to his, p. 101.’ 

This is assertion, not argument. The only way to convince those who 
differ in opinion from us, is to offer arguments for what we avouch ; not 
merely to assume or assert it to be true. 

(10) ‘The grand point of Paul’s doctrines is, that Christ is the Saviour 
of all; that he died or made atonement for all. There is nothing of this 
ia our epistle. Paul every where makes belief in Christ essential to sal- 
vation, and looks with contempt upon Jewish rites and ceremonies. But 
our author evidently handles Judaism with a sparing hand, and treats 
with honour the shell, from which he endeavours to extract the nut, p. 
102 seq.’ 

Io regard to the first of these allegations, the reader is referred to Heb. 
2:9—11. 5:9. 9:15, 28. 13:10; which afford hints sufficiently plain, 
that the writer did not regard the Messiah as the Saviour of the Jews 
only. But to treat, in our epistle, of the extent of his salvation among the 
Gentiles, plammly was not apposite to the particular design he had in view ; 
and he might abetain from this topic, out of regard to the prejudices which 
those whom he addressed probably entertained (in common with most 
Jews) respecting it. Are there none of the acknowledged Pauline epis- 
tlea, which do not treat of this subject? And must Paul always bring it 
into view, whether to do so would be timely or untimely, apposite or 
apposite to the object of his epistle ? 

In respect to the Judaizing spirit of the writer, I must refer once more 
te chap. vizi—x.; and what has already been said above, on examining 
the fourth objection. And with regard to belief in Christ as essential to 
salvation, the great object of all the epistle to the Hebrews was to urge it. 
Dispute with one who denies this, would surely be in vain. 
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° (11) ‘Paul no where represents Christ as a priest, nor his intercession 
as procuring favours for men, p. 109 seq.’ 

In respect to this objection, [ refer the reader to what has already been 
said above. 

(12) ‘Paul has no where drawn a parallel between Christ and Moses, 

111. 

ἡ But he did something very much like it, when he represented Moses 
and Christ as mediators, Gal. 3: 19 seq. And if he has not formally done 
it in any of his acknowledged epistles, it is enough to say, it was, because 
the occasion did not call for it. 

(13) ‘Our author says nothing of the kingdom of God, or the kingdom 
of Satan, or of the gospel of Jesus Christ; ideas preddminant in Paal’s 
epistles, p. 115.’ ' 

But is not a kingdom ascribed to Christ in Heb. 1: 8,9. 1: 10 seq. 2: 
7 seq. 10:13. 12:2? And are not Christians represented as belonging 
to it, in 12:28? And are the second epistle to the Cerinthians and the 
epistle to the Philippians not genuine, because the first of these phrases is 
not in them? Is not the power or reign of Satan recognized in Heb. 2: 
14,15? And as to εὐαγγέλιον, see 4:2. 4:6. Apply too the same 
method of reasoning to Paul’s acknowledged epistles. Buvayyelite is a 
favourite word with this apostle ; yet Philippians, Celossians, 2 Thessalo- 
nians, 1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon, do not exhibit it. The 
word εὐαγγέλιον, too, is not found in the epistle to Titus. But is not the 
thing which it indicates, found there? It is; and so it is in Hebrews, as 
frequently as the nature of the case required; e.g.1:1. 2:1,2 4:12 
5:12. 6: 1 seq. 10: 25. 13: 8, 9, 17. 

(14) ‘ How such expressions respecting the resurrection as occur in 1 
15:5 seq. Rom. 16: 4. 11:15. Phil. 3: 20 seq. Col. 2: 13. 1 Thess. 4: 
15 seq. 2 Thess. τι. 2 Tim. 2: 18, with Acts 24: 15. 26: 6 seq., are to 
be reconciled with the views of the resurrection presented in our epistle, 
those who defend the genuineness of the epistle may be called on to ac- 
count for, p. 116.’ 

In some of these citations, I can find no reference at all to the resur- 
rection. In others (e.g. Col..2: 13), there is simply a figurative or moral 
use of the term. As to the remainder, I can perceive no discrepancy 
between them and Heb. 6: 2. 11:35 and what is implied in 12: 22 seq. 
As Schulz has not pointed out in what the discrepancy consists, I am 
unable to apprehend it. 

(15) ‘But 1 Cor. 15: 24 seq. is at variance with Heb. 1: 2, 8 seq. 12, 
13. 7: 24 seq., comp. v. 16. 9 : 14. p. 116. 

Just as much, [ answer, as it is with Luke 1: 33. Dan. 2: 44 7: 14. 
Mic. 4:7. John 12: 34. Is.9:6. Ps. 89: 36. 2 Sam. 7: 16; and no more. 
What interpreter, who has carefully studied the idiom of the Scriptures, 
does not know that n>i95, Mxz>, aud εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων, are 
applied to things, to which a time of continuance is assigned that is not 
lable to interruption by any adventitious circumstances, and which are to 
endure the full period for which they were designed? So it is with the 
world, the mountains, the bills; they are D>iy> , sig τοὺς αἰῶνας. So aleo 
the mediatorial reign is not to be interrupted, but to continue until all the 
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designs of God in the redemption of men are completed. Then, of course, 
it must cease ; as nO more mediatorial offices are to be performed. 

And why too should Schulz suggest such a consideration, as a proof 
that Paul did not write the epistle to the Hebrews, when he makes no 
difficulty at all in suggesting, that the sacred writers are not unfrequently 
at variance with themselves? ΤῸ allege the fact of variance, then, either 
with each other or with themselves, is no valid argument, on the ground 
upon which he stands. He is not here consistent with himself. And be- 
sidea, has not Paul himself recognized the perpetuity of Christ’s dominion, 
in his acknowledged epistles ἢ See Rom. 9: 5. 

(16) ‘The writer of our epistle, entangled with types and allegories, 
knows not how fo say any thing respecting Christianity, except what he 
finds an analogy for in Judaism ; so that his work is made up of parallels 
between the old and new dispensation, spun out to an excessive length..... 
The limited circle in which this writer moves, his evident deficiency in 
activity of mind and in unfolding his own views, are altogther unlike the 
active, creative mind of Paul, that master-spirit, who moves with such 
perfect freedom, and controls at pleasure all his own views, without any 
subjection to the influence of others, or even being at all affected by any 
thing of Jewish origin; all of which was entirely at his command..... 
Whoever should attribute this singular production to Paul, would show 
that he was little acquainted with him, p. 119.’ 

Yet (in p. 124) Schulz says, “One finds in the unknown author [of our 
epistle |, more orderly deduction, more learned accuracy, and for the most 
pert a well arranged, gradual ascent, from the point where he starts, 
which he usually establishes by quotations from the Old Testament, to 
the sublime region to which, as true, eternal, and heavenly, he directs 
every thing, and where be ends every thing; finally, more luxurious, ora- 
torical qualities, than in Paul.” 

How this consists with the preceding representation, the writer of both 
may well be required to show. ‘The reader, I am sure, must find diffi- 
culty enough to make them harmonize. But at any rate, the accusation 
that the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews is not master of his own 
subject and own thoughts, is, so far as I know, new; and one which, (as 
I must confidently believe until I see more evidence to the contrary), it is 
upnecessary to answer. 

(17) ‘Heb. 2: 1,2 proves that Paul could not have been the writer of 
our epistle; for he did not receive his gospel from others, but was imme- 
diately taught it by Christ himself, Gal. 1: 11, 12, 5: 15—19. p. 125 seq,’ 

Bleek (p. 285 seq.) has repeated this objection, and insisted on it with 
much earnestness, and at great length; and in his Review, p. 21, he 
asserts, that 1 have ‘answered the objection of Schulz in a very brief 
and superficial way.’ 

If this be the ease, then it will be well for me to look to it once more, 
and lay before the reader the materials from which he can make up his 
own judgment, independently of Bleek or of myself. 

I remark, then, in the first place, that if the use of the first person plu- 
ral by the writer, necessarily makes him one in all respects with those 
whom he is addressing, then the author of our epistle did himself need 
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the admonitions which he has so powerfully and feelingly addressed to 
others; see 2: 1,8, 3:6. 4: 1, 2, 11, 13,16. 6: 1—3, 18,19. 10: 22—25, 
26, 39. 11: 40. 12: 1, 9, 10, 28. 18: 10, 13, 15. Nay, he must have in- 
cluded himself among those who were shaken in their Christian belief, 
and who were iu imminent hazerd of final apostacy. 

On the other hand ; nothing can be plainer, than that he uses we or ye 
indifferently, for the persons whom he addresses; e. g. Heb. 4: 1, le€ 
us fear ....lest any one of you, etc. ; we, in 12: 1, 2; ye,in 12:3—8; we, 
in 12:9,10; ye, in 12: 14—25; wwe, in 13: 25—28, and often in the 
same manner elsewhere, the address being still most manifestly made to 
the very same persons. He often employs, also, the first person plural 
(ἡμεῖς) to designate merely himself; 6. g.in Heb. 2:5. 6:9, 11. 13: 18. 
This, in like, manner, he interchanges with the first person singular ; 6. g. 
18 : 18, comp. 18: 19, 22, 29. 

The same use of the first person plural runs through all the Pauline 
epistles : e. g. ἡμεῖς and ἐγώ for the writer himself, Gal. 1: 8. comp. 1: 
9—24. Gal. 2: 5. comp. 2: 1—4, and 2: 6, 7, and so very often elsewhere. 
So ἡμεῖς and ὑμεῖς for the persons addressed, Gal. 3: 1—12. 3: 183—235. 
3: 2—29. 4: 3—5. 4: 6—20. 4: 26---9], et alibi. 

The substantial answer to the allegations of Schulz and Bleek, is, that 

the figurative method of speaking denominated avaxolywots, in which the 
author includes himself although he does not mean himself, is often em- 
ployed by all good writers and speakers. Bleek allows, (what indeed it 
is impossible to deny), that in warnings and exhortations such is the case, 
because the writer means to concede when he uses the first person plural, 
that he himeelf is bound to regard the like warnings, etc. But where the 
writer should evidently he excepted from the subject of the declaration, 
he thinks it a plain case that ἀγακοένωσις cannot be used, and says that no 
instance of this nature has. yet been produced. 
. But this method of meeting the argument is not satisfactory. For ex- 
ample ; in Heb. 6: 1—3 the writer says, ‘ Let us go on to attain sublimer 
degrees of Christian knowledge, not laying again the foundation of re- 
pentance from dead works, etc., [which surely he did not himself do] .... 
and this we will do, if God permit, etc.’ Now what is it that “we will 
do?” Plainly, ‘ we will go on to higher degrees of Christian knowledge, 
and not lay again the foundation of repentance from dead works, etc. , as 
we have done.’ Now if one should reply and say, ‘The writer may be 
included among those who are going on to acquire more Christian know}l- 
edge ;’ yet I would ask, is he among those ‘who are laying again the 
foundation of repentance from dead works, etc. 7 Surely not. Nor is 
ποιήσομεν in v. 3, either exhortation or warning, but promise. The whole 
may be summed up in a word ; does the writer promise for himself, in the 
same manner as for his readers, ‘ that he will quit building up the old foun- 
dations, and advance to the superstructure ?? Truly he does not mean to 
put himself among such as were building the old foundations. 

In Heb. 10: 24, 25, does the writer, when he says κατανοῶμεν x. τ. 2, 
mean to include himself among the ἐγκαταλείποντες τὴν ἐπισυναγωγὴν 
ἑαυτῶν 2? Most plainly not; and then that the frst person plural here 
means no more than the second, is clear from its being exchanged for 
the second (βλέπετε) before the sentence is ended. 
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But not to dwell on other passages in our epistle, let us see how it is 
m other epistles of the New Testament. 1 select only a few. 1 Cor. 11: 
31, 32, when the apostle says, παιδευόμεϑα etc., does he not relate a fact, 
and not a mere general principle, as Bleek suggests, p. 291? And was 
the apostle himself chastised, because he violated the decorum of the 
sacramental table? And when Paul says, Eph. 4: 14, ἵνα μηκέτι ὦμεν 
νήπιοι, does he imply that he was to be included among those who had 
thus far been νήπιοι 52 Io 1 Thess. 4 :15—17, he speaks of “ἡμεῖς oi ζῶντες, 
ete. being caught up alive to meet the Lord in the air, at the time of the 
general resurrection ;? did Paul himself, during his natural life, expect to 
to see that day? Bleek, indeed, answers this question in the afirmative ; 
but it is making the very same mistake that the Thessalonians made, 
whom Paul so amply corrects in his second epistle, chap. II. 

Turn we now to another apostle. James says of the tongue, “Therewith 
bless we God even the Father; and therewith curse ΜῈ men, who are 
made in his image.” That he is not speaking here of a faculty (that of 
using the tongue), but of a fact, is clear from the context. Does he mean, 
then, to include himself as cursing ‘the image of God’ with his own 
tongue ? His vehement reproof may answer this question. 

Prof. Bleek will find in these remarks, I would fain hope, some evidence 
that I am not disposed to treat the subject in question in a manner, ‘ either 
brief or superficial.’ When he urges upon us the opinion of Luther and 
Calvin, which coincides with his own in respect to the text under con- 
sideration, he does not mean, 1 trust, that we are bound to admit this, un- 
less arguments can be adduced to support it. But where are they? The 
position that we, us, are always used so that the writer may be included, is 
true if we construe any and every passage of Scripture as declaring only 
what is predicable of human nature in itself considered; for what one 
man does or suffers, another may do or suffer. But this position can 
never be conceded in a matter of actual interpretation, where the sole 
question is, What idea did the writer mean to convey? Εἰ. g. did he 
mean, in the above quoted passages, to designate himself as a participator 
in the things there affirmed respecting ἡμεῖς 3 On this subject, I make 
the appeal, without any fears as to the result, to every unprejudiced reader. 

Bleek asks (p. 292), ‘ how the exhortation, Let us fear etc., would ap- 
pear in the mouth of the sinless Redeemer : in order to shew that those 
who did utter such exhortations, must have felt that they themselves 
needed such warnings, etc. But this does not settle the question. The 
question is, Did the writers mean actually to include themselves, in such 
declarations as those above? Or is it the usual avaxolywoig? Nor is 
this proposed text applicable to determine a case of the nature that is now 
under consideration. It does not follow, because that apostles were 
peceable and Christ was not so, that the apostles were peccané in all cases 
where they speak of others as being so. They are contradistinguished 
from those whom they address, in some of these cases, by the state of 
feet, although not by any natural impossibility. 

And why, moreover, should not avaxolywoig be found in the epistles of 
the New Testament, as well as in other writings of the like kind? In- 
deed it must be confessed, that probability lies strongly on this side. 
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One word more on the passage before us, viz. Heb. 2: 3,4. The wri- 
ter begins the paragraph with δεῖ... ἡ μᾶς προσέχειν... μήποτε παρ ag- 
υ μεν, i.e. all in the first person pluial, He then goes on to say, πῶς 
ἥ μεῖς ἐχφευξόμεϑα κ. τ. λ.; after which he immediately subjoins, before 
he finishes this very sentence, the contested ἥτις (σωτηρία) ... ὑπὸ τῶν 
ἀκουσάντων tic ἡμᾶς ἐβεβαιώϑη ; from which Bleek draws such important 
conclusions, by comparing this with Gal. 1:1, 11, 12, 15 seq. 2: 6. 1 Cor. 
9:1. 11: 23, Epb. 3: 2,3. But what room can there be for such conclu- 
sions to be fairly made? How could the writer close his sentence in any 
other manner than that in which he had begun and continued it? This 
was all in the first person plural. Of course, he could not well say, with- 
out infringing upon the grammatical construction and symmetry of his 
sentence, εἰς ὑμ ἃς ἐβεβαιώϑη, but must write, εἰς ἢ μᾶς ἐβεβαιῶώϑη. If 
now the word ἡμεῖς is to be rigidly pressed into ἃ literal and exact mean- 
ing in the last part of the sentence before us, then of course I may rea- 
sonably insist on its being so taken in the jiret part. The necessary im- 
plication wouldconsequently be, that the writer himself of our epistle was 
neglecting to give due heed to the declarations of the gospel, and was in 
special danger τοῦ παραῤῥύειν ; that he was neglecting, or in imminent 
_ danger of neglecting, the great salvation, and consequently of barring up 
all the avenues of escape from the aggravated doom of those who slight- 
ed the gospel. Will any ingenuous reader, who has not a case to make 
out, venture to say that the writer means to have his readers recognize 
himself, as being in the same danger and guilt with those whom he was 
warning ? 

The true method of interpreting εἰς ἡμᾶς ἐβεβαιώϑη seems to me, plain- 
ly, to be the same as that of construing ἐν ἡμῖν,--παρέδοσαν ἡμῖν, in Luke 
1: 1,2; where evidently ἡμῖν is neither more nor less than Christians, 
followers of Christ, as Kuinoel has rightly interpreted it. Thus under- 
stood, (and in the like way it is to be understood in a multitude of cases), no 
argument at all can be derived from it in support of the position which 
Bleek maintains, and of course none against the Pauline origin of our 
epistle. 

One word more, and [ close this topic. If ὑπὸ τῶν ἀχουσάντων εἷς 
ἡ μᾶς ἐβεβαιώϑη, in chap. 2: 3, proves that the writer of our epistle must 
necessarily be reckoned among those who received a knowledge of the 
gospel at second hand, and not from Christ himself; then does ἐλάλησεν 
ἡμῖν ἐν υἱῷ in 1:1, of course and necessarily prove that the very same 
writer had communications made to him by the Son of God himself; in 
other words, the same expressions prove that the writer has asserted two 
different and opposite things in the course of 15 verses. It is impossible 
to escape from this ; and this is enough to put an end to this controversy. 

(18) ‘The manner of citing or appealing to the Old Testament, by 
Paul and by the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, is very different. 
Paul appeals to it as a writen record ; but the writer of our epistle every 
where cites it as the immediate word of God, or of the Holy Ghost. 
Paul’s formulas of citation are, γέγραπται, καϑὼς γέγραπται, ἢ γραφὴ λέγει, 
ἐγράφη, κατὰ τὸ γεγραμμένον, ὃ λόγος γεγραμμένος, Μωῦσῆς γράφει---λέγει, 
ὃ νόμος λέγει, ἐν Μωυσέως νόμῳ γέγραπται, Δαβὶδ λέχει, ᾿Ησαΐας λέγει---- 
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χράζει, ἐν τῷ “Sond λέγει, and κατὰ τὸ εἰρημένον ; which are not used in a 
single instance in the epistle to the Hebrews. Instead of these formulas 
the author uses λέγει---μαρτύρει τό πϑεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον, λέγει ὃ ϑεός, or the 
abridgements of these formulas, viz. λέγει, εἴρηκε, μαρτύρει, φησί. Does not 
such a diversity of style necessarily imply diversity of authorship ? p. 120 
9 


To this representation of Schulz, Seyffarth has not only assented, but 
in his Essay on the Peculiarities of the Epistle to the Hebrews (§§ 50—60) , he 
has placed the modes of appeal to the Jewish Scriptures at the head of 
these pecultarifves, so far as the style of the author is concerned ; “ refer- 
ende huc est, prae caeteris omnibus, loca Vet. Test. laudandi singularis 
rato.” Schulz moreover says, ‘that plainly Paul makes less frequent 
use, in general, of the Old Testament Scriptures, than is made of them in 
the epistle to the Hebrews ;’ an objection which has been frequently al- 
leged by others. Bleek, in his recent work (pp. 338—381), has laboured 
more abundantly and at greater length to confirm this view of the sub- 
ject, and to deduce from it an argument against the Pauline origin of our 


The result of an attentive, frequent, and recently repeated examination 
of our epistle, and of all the acknowledged Pauline epistles, in respect to 
the mode and frequency of quotation, has led me to conclusions somewhat 
different from those which Schulz and others have adopted. I shall 
present them, with my reasons for adopting them, as summarily as the 
nature of the case now admits. 

(2) The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews is by no means uniform, 
in bis mode of appeal to the Jewish Scriptures. In eighteen cases, viz. 
1:8. 1:6. 1:7. 2:12. 4:3. 5:5. 5:6. 7:17. 7: 21. 8:5. 8:8. 9:20. 
10:5. 10:8 10:9. 10:30. 12:26. 13:5, he has used εἶπεν, sionxs, 
leyés, λέγων, μαρτύρει, φησί, with a Nominative never expressed. In four- 
teen of these cases, we may gather from the context that Seog or κύριος is 
the Nominative probably implied, i. e. the one which the writer meant his 
readers should supply. Four of them have Χριστός or Ἰησοῦς for an im- 
phed Nominative, viz. 2: 12. 10:5. 10:8. 10:9. The expressed Nom- 
inatives are three; viz. τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον, 3:7. 10: 15, and Beds, 6: 14, 
expressed, however, in only an indirect manner. 

In five cases more, which are introduced merely with πάλι», καί, or δέ, 
viz.1:5. 1: 8, 1:10. 2:13. 10: 30, but stand connected with a preced- 
Ng quotation, the grammatical connection requires us to supply εἶπε, 
layuy, λέγει, etc., i. 6. κύριος or ϑεὸς λέγει, εἶπε, etc. In two cases of the 
like nature, viz. 2:13. 2:14, ᾿Ιησοῦς or Χριστός is the implied Nom- 
Inative, 

In the whole twenty eight instances of quotation, there are twenty five, 
then, in which the Nominative is not expressed; in nineteen of which it 
probably is ϑεός, and Χριστός in the other six. There are two cases only, 
in Which the Nominative τὸ πγεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον is expressed ; and one only 
Where ϑεός is actually inserted, and this in a way indirect. 

If one should trust to the representations of Schulz and Seyffarth, he 
Would of course be led to believe, that these now mentioned are all the 
kinds of quotation which our epistle presents. This, however, is not the 
case. In 2:6, we have διεμαρτύρατο δὲ που τίς, viz. Δαβίδ; in 3: 16, ἐν 
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τῷ λέγεσϑαι, when uw ts said, (like WINE Y in the Mishna) ; in 4: 4, εἴρηκε 
γάρ που, 86. 7 γραφή plainly, which formula is virtually repeated by πάλιν 
in 4:5; in 4: 7, we find ἐν 4αβὶὲδ λέγων, saying by David, where ἢ γραφή 
may be the Nominative, comp. Rom. 11:2; in 9: 20, Mevors—leyen 5 
in 11: 18, ἐλαλήϑη (like WIRY) 5 in 12: 5, παρακλήσεως ; ; in 12: 20, τὸ 
διαστελλόμενον ; ; in 12:21, Μωυσῆς εἶπε; in 12: 27, τὸ δέ; in 13: 6, ὥστε 
ἡμᾶς λέγειν, so that we may say. Besides this, we have i in 3:2, 5. 10: 37. 
11: 21, and 12: 6, quotations without any direct sign or notice of appeal ; 
not to mention several references or partial quotations which might easily 
be subjoined. In the whole there are fifteen instances of quotation, (i. e. 
about three eighths of all the quotations), where the appeal is different from 
that which Schulz and Seyffarth attribute to our author, and on which 
they have built their argument against the Pauline origin of our epistle. 
Let us now compare the method of Paul. 

(δ) There is a similar variety of appeal in the acknowledged Pauline 
epistles. Nearly all of this variety, however, is made by the use of 
γράφω, or λέγω and its synonymes εἴπω and gs; just as in our epistie.* 

I, ΓΡΑΦΏ. (1) Καϑὼς γέγραπται, Rom. 1: 17. 2:24. 3:4, 10. 4:17. 
8:36. 9:.13, 33. 10:15. 11: 8, 26. 15:3,9,21. 1 Οὐον. 1:81. 2:9. 
2 Cor. 8: 15. 9:93; in all eighteen. (2) "Ns γέγραπται, 1 Cor. 10:7. (3) 
Οὕτω καὶ γέγραπται, 1 Cor. 15: 45. (4) Kata to γεγραμμένον, 2 Cor. 4: 13. 
(5) Ὃ λόγος ὃ yey, αμμένος, 1 Cor. 15: 54. (6) “Ey τῷ νόμῳ γέγραπται, 1 
Cor. 14: 21. G} Ey τῷ Μωσέως νόμῳ γέγραπται, 1 Cor. 9: 9. (8) 
Moots γράφει, Rom. 10: 5, (the only example of the use of active voice 
of this verb, when employed in the manner under consideration). (9) 
Γέγραπται γάρ, Rom. 12: 19, 14: 1]. 1 Cor. 1: 19. 3: 19. Gal. 8: 10, 18. 
4: 22, 27; in all etght. 


11. AEN and its synonymes. (10) ᾿Εῤῥήϑη αὑτῇ, Rom. 9:12. (11) 
Καϑῶς προείφηκεν ᾿Εσαΐας, Rom. 9: 29. (12) ᾿Εσαΐας κράζει, Rom. 9: 27. 
(13) Kata to εἰρημένον, Rom. 4:18. (14) Aéyee Δαβίδ, Rom. 4:6. 11:19. 
*Evatas λέγει, Rom. 10: 16, 20, 2]. 15:12. )Μωϊσῆς λέγει, Rom, 10: 19. 
(15) dsyes ὃ χρηματισμός, Rom. 11:4. (16) Ἢ δὲ ἐκ πίστεως δικαιοσύνη 
οὕτω λέγει, Rom. 10:6. (17) Ὁ νόμος ἔλεγεν, Rom. 7 : 7. (18) ° Ἢ γραφὴ 
λέγει, Rom. 4: 3. 9: 17. 10:1]. 11: 2. 15: 10, 11 (where 7) γραφή is the 
probable Nominative); Gal. 4: 30. 1 Τί. 5: 18. There are other in- 
stances of the like nature, in which λέγω and εἴπω are employed, and 
where κύριος or ϑεός is the Nominative. For a special reason, I reserve 
these to be exhibited under another head. 

111. There are a few formulas which are peculiar, and which I shall 
group together under No. (19), viz. ἐπαγγελίας γὰρ ὃ λόγος οὗτος, Row. 
9: 9,— Adda, 1 Cor. 10: 20.—To γάρ and ἐν τῷ, Rom. 18 : 9.—Ey τῷ, Gal. 
5: 14.—Kai πάλιν [i. 6. λέγει or γέγραπται), Rom. 15: 11. 1 Cor. 3: 20. 

IV. There a considerable number of citations without any formula of | 


* In consequence of the recent elaborate effort of Bleek, to prove a discrepancy 
between our epistle and the acknowledged writings of Paul in respect to the | 
subject of quotations, I have diligently re-examined the whole inattes since the 
first edition of this work, and now submit the results of the same, in a form 
somewhat different from that which appeared in the first edition. 
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nofice ; viz. (20) Rom. 9: 7. 10: 13, 18. 1 Cor. 2: 16. 10:26. 15: 25,27, 
δὰ 2 Cor. 9:7. 18: 1. Gal. 3: 11, 13. Eph. ὅ: 81. 2 Tim. 2: 19 bis; in 

It is possible that there may be some one or more instances, which 
have escaped my notice ; but I believe that the above view of the formu- 
las of Paul’s quotations, (including those that are to be inserted under the 
next head), will be fond, to say the least, as complete as any that has 
hitherto been exhibited. At all events, not a single instance is purposely 
omitted. 

The reader has now the whole of Paul’s formulas, in his acknowledged 
episties, placed before him; and he can decide for himself, whether there 
8 not a variety of manner in the method of making quotations. We shall 
bave occasion to recur to the facts contained in the above representation, 
more than once in the sequel. 

(c) Schulz has asserted, that Paul no where uses the formulas of appeal, 
ϑεός λέγει, κύριος λέγει ; and from this he draws the conclusion, thet this 
apostle could not have written our epistle, because such, he avers, ms every 
where the formula in this epistle. 

With these assertions Seyffarth coincides; .amd Bleek, in his recent 
work, has aimed substantially to prove the same thing, but has exhibited 
a much faller view of the actual methods of quotation than either of the 
above named writers, and shewn more candour and impartielity and cav- 
tion in judging, although he comes to nearly the same resuks. As this, 
however, is a case in which facts and not assertions are concerned, let us 
make the appeal to facts, 

That Pani does sometimes appeal, kke the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, to the direct words of God himself, and not mere- 
ly to the Scripture, (which is the more usual method of the apostle), is 
εἶδαν from the following examples ; viz. (21) ddys κύριος, 2 Cor. 6: 17.— 
Aiyey πύριος παντοχράτωρ, 2 Cor. 6: 18.—Kadeg εἶπεν ὃ ϑεός, 2 Cor. 6: 
16.—So in Rom. 9: 15, λέγει, sc. ϑεός, which is implied, as will be seen 
by inspecting the preceding verse ; Rom. 9: 25, ὡς καὶ ἐν τῷ “Ὡσηὲ λέγει, 
sc. ϑεός, as appears by vs. 22—24; 2 Cor. 6: 2, λέγει, se. ϑοός, as v. 1 
shews; Gal. 3: 16, οὐ λέγει, ac. Feds, as the nature of the case, and the 
coutext in Genesis shews; Eph. 4: 8, διὸ λέγει, sc. ϑοός probably, comp. 
vs. 6,7; Eph. 5: 14, λέγει, sc. Peds probably. If it be objected to this 
instance, that the passage quoted is not in the Hebrew Scriptures, this 
will not alter the nature of the appeal. Wherever itis, or was, the writer 
appeals to it as Scripture. Whether he quoted some part of the Old Tes- 
tament ad sensum, or whetifer he referred to some other book, may be 
very difficult now to decide; but that his quotation was viewed by him 
to be of such a nature as a scriptural one, must be conceded ; and that 
ϑιός is the most probable Nominative, I cannot help thinking will also be 
conceded. In Rom. 9: 12, ἐῤῥήθη αὐτῇ plainly refers to Jehovah as the 
speaker ; comp. Gen. 25:23. In substance, λέγει ὃ χρηματισμός, Rom. 
, 11: 4, belongs to this same class of texts, inasmuch as the words of God 
to Klijah are directly cited. 

The allegation, then, that Paul in quoting from the Scriptures, “ always 
ees them simply as Scripture, and not as the words of God ;” and that 

24 
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“the writer of our epistle is entirely opposite to him in this respect;” is 
plainly contradicted by the above examples. Paul, in common with our 
epistle, appeals to the words of God as such. Nor can it be objected here, 
that in Paul the noun ϑεός (as Nominative to λέγει) is not expressed, since 
this is never expressed, except once indirectly, in the epistle to the He- 
brews. 

I concede to Bleek, that Rom. 15: 10, (to which he should have added 
Rom. 15:11, xa3 πάλιν 86. λέγει), and 1 Cor, 6: 16, where Jéyes is used 
without a Nominative, most probably have ἢ γραφή as their tmplied 
Nominative. 

But in order to diminish the force of the above appeal to facts, Bleek 
remarks (p. 379), that ‘Paul never introduces God as speaking, except 
when the words are properly his own, i. 6. uttered in the first person ; 
whereas the writer of our epistle cites the words of Scripture as the 
words of God, even when the third person is used, and God cannot prop- 
erly be considered as the speaker.’ As instances of this latter fact, he 
appeals to Heb. 1:6,7,8 4:4,7. 7: 21. 10: 30. 

I cannot feel, however, that much stress is to be laid upon this. Sure- 
ly the reader of the New Testament Scriptures need not be told, that the 
writers of them considered the Old Testament as ϑεόπνευστος, as the 
word of God ; and that they habitually appealed to them as such, as well 
as called them by this name. Nor need he be told, that God, in the Old 
Testament, often speaks in the third person, as well as the first, or speaks 
of himself as a third person, in the same manner that another would 
speak of him; 6. g. Is. 1: 20, 28. 3:17, 18. 6:12. 7:11. 8: 5—7, 13, 19. 
10: 26, ete., in places without number. Besides, the examples of Bleek 
are not all certain. In Heb. 1: 6, 7, 8, the quotation after all, is not dt- 
rectly made by λέγει, i. 6. the force of λέγει does not fall on the quotation 
as such. The writer affirms, that God speaks concerning his Son, what 
is meant by the words which follow ; comp. v. 5. As to the examples in 
Heb. 4: 4, 7, the first evidently has ἡ γραφή for the Nominative to εἴρηκε, 
as the word πού plainly shews. In Heb. 7: 21, the quotation is from Ps. 
110: 4, and is wholly inapposite to the object of Bleek, since God is sim- 
ply introduced by it (and so in the Psalm) as addressing the Messiah, and 
is directly affirmed to be the speaker, and is appropriately 50. In Heb. 
10: 30, xa} πάλιν refers indeed to God ; but then the words which follow 
are in the third person, just as they are in innumerable cases in the Old 
Testament. What argument can be built, now, on facts of such a nature ? 
I think we may reasonably answer, None. 

Bleek further states, that ‘the writer of our epistle appeals to Scripture 
by the use of λέγει----μαρτύρει τὸ πνεῖμα τὸ ἅγιον, Heb. 3:7. 10:15; and 
that Christ is represented as appropriating the words of the Old Testa- 
ment to himself, Heb. 2: 11, 13. 10: 5,8; all of which is foreign to the 
method of Paul.’ 

But what does this prove? Merely that the writer had occasion to 
make an appeal to Scripture here, in a manner different from that in 
Paul’s acknowledged epistles, and accordingly has done so. Nothing 
more than this, surely, can be urged from these facts, unless we can 
prove from the quotations in one part of Paul’s acknowledged epistles 
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thet he did not write the other in which there is a marked difference of 
quotation, or no quotation at all. But the illustration of this, 1 reserve 
for the next head. 

In regard to the assertion of Schulz and Seyffarth, that ϑεός, Χριστός, 
or πργεῦμα ἅγιον, is always the Nominative to λέγει, εἶπε, etc., in the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews,’ the following formulas may be consulted; viz. Heb. 
2: 6, διεμαρτύρατο δέ που τίς, (sc. Δαβίδ] ; 4:4, εἴρηκε γάρ [sc. ἢ γραφή]; 
which is repeated by necessary implication, in 4:5; Ἡωῦὺσῆς.... λέγων 
9: 20; Mortovjs εἶπε, (either a quotation of a sacred traditional saying, or 
a reference to the Scriptures ad sensum), 12: 21; all cases of the same 
nature as those which occur in Paul’s acknowledged epistles. Besides 
these we have, as has been noted before, a quotation referred to by call- 
ing it xagaxdnots, 12:5, (comp. Rom. 11: 4 χρηματισμὸς λέγει); and in 
13: 6, we are pointed to a text of Scripture by the expression, dots ἡμᾶς 
λέγειν. There are several instances, also, of quotation without any for- 
mula of appeal, 6. g. 3: 2,5. 10: 87. 11: 21. 12: 6; just as in Paul’s ac- 
knowledged epistles. 

(d) There is as great a difference between Paul’s acknowledged epistles 
themselves, in regard to the formulas and the frequency of quotation 
from the Old Testament, as there is between the epistle to the Hebrews 
and some of Paul’s acknowledged epistles ; nay even a greater difference. 
E. g. in the first epistle to the Corinthians, the only formula of quotation 
is the verb γέγραπται, viz. 1 Cor.1:19. 1:31. 2:9. 3:19. 3:20. 9:9. 
10:7. 14:21. 15:24, 54; one case only being excepted,6:16. Five 
times quotation is made without any formula, viz. 1 Cor. 2: 16. 10: 26. 
15:25, 27. 15:32. Now in the epistle to the Romans, out of forty eight 
quotations, only sixteen are introduced with the formula γέγραπται: the 
others exhibiting all the variety above described. 

On the other hand, the second epistle to the Corinthians is divided be- 
tween the formulas with γράφω, and λέγω or εἴπω; e.g. καϑὼς γέγραπ- 
ται, 8: 15. 9:9; κατὰ τὸ γεγραμμένον, 4:13; λέγει or εἶπεν, 6: 2, 16, 17, 
18. Two quotations are without a formula, viz. 9: 7 and 13: 1. 

The epistle to the Galatians has four instances of γράφω, viz. 8: 10, 13. 
4:22, 27; two with λέγει, 3: 16 where Seo¢ is implied, and 4: 30 where 
ἢ γραφή is expressed. Besides these, it has two without any formula, 
viz. 3: 11, 12; and one with ἐν τῷ. 

The epistle to the Ephesians has one quotation with λέγει, 4: 8; one 
with ἥτις ἐστίν ἐντολὴ πρώτη, 6: 2; and one without any formula, 5: 31. 
The reference in 5: 14, also exhibits λέγει. 

The first epistle to Timothy has one quotation only, whi¢h is intro- 
duced with λέγει ἡ γραφή, 5:18; and the second to Timothy has a quota- 
tion without any formula, 2: 19. 

In all the other epistles of Paul, viz. those to the Philippians, Colos- 
sians, Thessalonians, and to Titus and Philemon, there are no certain and 
direct quotations at all. 

Suppose now that we take the epistle to the Romans, (one of the most 
undoubted of all Paul’s epistles), as the model of this writer’s quotations. 
Then the argument is conclusive, (on the ground which Schulz and 
Seyffarth have taken), against the genuineness of all his other acknow!l- 
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edged epistles, unless it be the second to the Corinthians, and that to the 
Galatians. Above all, what shall we say of all those epistles which 
never quote the Old Testament at all? Can it be that the same man 
wrote these, who has directly appealed no less than /orty eight times to 
the Old Testament, in the epistle to the Romans; not to mention many 
other implicit references? And can it be, that when bis formulas of 
refarence are so diverse, as they are between this epistle and the Grst to 
the Corinthians, that the same pesson was the author of boih? It is easy 
new to perceive, that if arguments can be built on such circumstances as 
these, then the genuineness of the greater portion of the Pauline epistles 
must of course be denied. Is Dr. Schulz or Prof. Bleek prepared for 
aueb ἃ conclusion ἢ 

(e) 1 now venture to observe, that there ere even striking resemblances 
between some peculiar modes of quotation io Paul’s acknowledged epix- 
tles, and some of those in the epistle to the Hebrews. E. g. Rom. 13:9 
τὸ γάρ and ἐν τῷ, | Gal. 5:14 ἐν τῷ ; with which comp. Heb. 12:27 τὸ δε, 
and in 3:15 ἐν τῷ λέγεσθαι. In Rom. 4: 18 we find the perfect partici- 
ple used, κατὰ τὸ εἰρημένον ; in Heb. 12 : 20, τὸ διαστελλόμενον. In Rom. 
9: 12 we have the first Aorist pass. ἐῤῥήθη: ; in Heb. 11: 18, its equivalent 
ἐλαλήϑη. In Rom. 9: 25 we have ἐν τῷ “ons λέγει, ac. ὃ ϑεός ; in Rom. 
11:2, ἐν ᾿Ἡλίᾳ λέγει ἡ γραφή comp. Heb. 4: 7, ἐν Jafid λέγων; a pecu- 
liarity of quotation which is very striking and remarkable. 

When Bleek asserts, that Paul often cites the words of a sacred writer 
as being such, but that the author of our epistle never does this (p. 377), 
could he have maturely weighed the nature of the quotations in Heb. 
2:6. 9:20, and 12: 2], where the first is plainly ascribed to David, who 
is understood by τίς, and the other two directly name Moses? I am 
aware of his assertion, that ‘these two last cases merely refer to what 
Moses said as a person, and not as an author.’ But are not the words 
cited, exhibited as matter of record in the books of Moses, being there 
found either verbatim or ad sensum? And if so, how does the nature of 
these quotations differ from those in the epistle to the Romans, where 
the words of authors as such are introduced? But granting that it does 
differ, even then, our epiatle will not differ more from Paul, than Paul 
does from himself; for in the epistle to the Romans only has Paul quoted 
the words of authors as such; 6. g. Rom. 4: 6. 11:9. 10:5, 12, 15, 16, 
19, 20. 9: 29,27. Are the epistles to the Corinthians spurious, because 
they exhibit no such mode of quotation ? 

A word as to the greater frequency of quotations, in the epistle to the He- 
brews. Let us compare it with that to the Romans, which it moat of all re- 
sembles in respect to discussion and method of argument. In the episile 
to the Romans, there are at least forty eight quotations; in that to the 
Hebrews, thirty four. More may be made in each, if we reckon all the 
cases of phraseology or resemblances to the Old Testament in the turn 
of thought, which may be found in both. Now the proportion of the 
epietle to the Romans to that of the Hebrews, in regard to length, is as 
fourteen to ten; the number of quotations as forty eight to thirty four ; 
which would average nearly three and a half to a page, in each epistle; 
the proportion being nearly the same in both, but the excess, on the aide 
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of the epistle to the Romans. So much for the assertion, that the fre- 
quency of quotation in our epistle proves that Paul was not the author of it. 
If there be any weight in such an argument, it lies equally against the 
genuineness of the epistle to the Romans, compared with Paul’s other 
epistles which have no quotations at all. 

(g) While I am discussing the subject under consideration, I must also 
notice some new views and positions of Bleek. He endeavours to shew 
(pp. 338—381), that ‘ Paul in his epistles, although he usually follows the 
Septuagint in his citations, yet sometimes translates de novo, and at other 
times corrects the version by the use of the Hebrew; on the contrary, 
the author of the epistle to the Hebrews follows the Septuagint through- 
out, even where it gives a sense wholly diverse from that of the Hebrew ; 
and consequently, this author had no acquaintance with the Hebrew, which 
can not be affirmed of Paul. In no instance, does Paul employ the 
Septuagint, where the sense ig diverse in any considerable respect from 
that of the Hebrew.’ 

To the subject of quotations, Bleek, as will appear by the reference 
above, bas devoted more than forty pages of his work. I shall not at- 
tempt to follow him with minuteness, in all bis details. I have read the 
whole more than once, with great care, and have expended perhaps 
more time than the author himself, in the examination of this subject. 
The result of all [ can express in the words of Schulz; who, in his Re- 
view of Bleek’s work (Allgem. Lit. Zeitung. June 1829) , says respecting 
the essay in question of Bleek, “ We have not been able, indeed, to con- 
vince ourselves of the correctness of the author’s argumentation. It ap- 
pears to go too far; and, like every demonstration that proves too muck, 
to prove nothing.” 

The substantial part of Bleek’s allegations, however, must be put to 
the test of fact. 

(1) Is it true, then, that Paul no where follows the Septuagint where it 
differs from the Hebrew? Or that he corrects this translation, when he 
cites it, in case it does differ from the Hebrew Bleek p. 351. 

I shall content myself, for the sake of brevity, with referring the reader 
to such passages as will enable him fully to make up his mind, as to the 
answer which one should give to these questions. Let him compere, 
then, Rom. 2: 24 with Is. 52:5, Sept. and Hebrew, where the apostle 
holds with the Sept. in respect to the addition of δι᾽ ὑμᾶς and ἐν τοῖς 
ESvect.—Rom. 3: 4, comp. Sept. Ps. 50: 4, Heb. Ps. 51:6; where the 
Heb. 121M , thou shalt be pure, upright, is νικήσῃς in Paul and the Sep- 
tuegint.—Rom. 3:10, comp. Sept. Ps. 13:1, Heb. Ps. 14:1. The latter 
has nothing that corresponds to the οὐδὲ εἷς of Paul, which comes plainly 
from the Sept. οὐκ ἔστιν ἕως &vdc.—Rom. 4:3, comp. Gen. 15: 6 Sept. and 


Heb. ; where the apostle uses ἐλογίσϑη (passive voice) taken from the 


Sept., while the Heb. has the active verb ΠΟΤ", and he [Jehovah] im- 


puted t.—Rom. 9: 27, 28, comp. Is. 10: 22, Og, Sept. and Heb.; where 


(in ν. 28) the Heb. runs thus, “ For destruction and that which is decreed, 
i. 6. decreed destruction, the Lord Jehovah of hosts will execute, in the midst - 
of the whole land ; Sept. and Paul, λόγον x. τ. 4., with only a very slight 
ang entirely unimportant variation in Paul at the close, viz. ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς 
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instead of the Sept. ἐν τῇ οἰκουμένη odn.—Rom. 10 : 16, comp. Is. 58: 1, 
Sept. and Heb., where the Heb. has no word corresponding to πύρεε.--- 
Rom. 10: 20, 21, comp. Is. 65: 1, 2, Sept. and Heb.; where ἀγτιλέγοντα 
is added to the text, the Heb. having no corresponding word.—Rom. 11: 
9, 10, comp. Sept. Ps. 68: 22, 23, Heb. Ps. 68: 23, 24; where the Hoon in 
v. 24 runs thus, make their lotns continually to shake, instead of καὶ 
γῶτον x. τ. Δ. Rom. 12: 20, comp. Prov. 25: 22 Heb. and Sept.; where 

the Heb. ann, to take, capere, tmponere, is rendered σωρεύσεις, to heap up, 
in the Sept. and by Paul.—Rom. 15: 12, comp. Is. 11: 10 Sept. and Heb.; 
where, for the Heb. 035 for a banner, the Sept. and Paul have ἄρχειν; 
and where also for the Heb. 1273" they shall seek, the others have ἐλ- 
πιοῦσι.---1 Cor. 1:19, comp. Is. 99: 14 Sept. and Heb.; where, for the 
Heb. Snnon shall be hidden, Paul has ἀϑετήσω, equivalent to the Sept. 
κρύψω.--1 Cor. 6: 16, comp. Gen. 2: 24 Sept. and Heb. ; where the Heb. 
has no word corresponding to the οὗ δύο of Paul and the Septuagint. 
1 Cor. 15 : 55, comp. Hos. 13: 14 Sept. and Heb.; where the Heb., 
1 will be thy plague, O death! I will be thy destruction, O Hades! 
Paul with some verbal differences from the Sept., follows the spirit of 
that version throughout, and most evidently had it in his mind, or before 
his eyes.—Gal. 3:13, comp. Deut. 21: 23 Sept. and Heb.; where ἐπὶ 
ξύλου has no corresponding word in Hebrew.—Eph. 5: 31, comp. Gen. 
2: 24 Sept. and Heb. ; where of δύο has no corresponding word in He- 
brew. 

It will be difficult, I believe, for an impartial reader who is conversant 
with criticism, to go through with these comparisons, without being per- 
suaded that the apostle has departed (with the Septuagint) from the fezt 
of the Hebrew. Bleek alleges, indeed, that none of these departures are 
material. In one sense this is true, viz. that the general sentiment will ac- 
cord, in one way or another, with what the apostle has cited them to es- 
tablish. But is not this true of all the citations in the epistle to the He- 
brews ; as true as it is of the examples above adduced? Let the reader 
compare again Rom. 9: 28 in Paul and the Sept. , with the original He- 
brew in Is. 10:23; and in like manner, Rom. 11:9, 10 with Ps. 69: 23, 
24, and 1 Cor. 15:55 with Hos.13:14; and then he can answer for 
himself. 

Bleek himself concedes (p. 338), that ‘ Paw! usually (in der Regel) cites 
the Old Testament according to the Seventy ; as was natural for him to do 
whenever it was present to his memory, because the churches and per- 
sons whom he addressed, were more familiar with this version than witb 
the original.’ But the citations of the apostle, he further avers, ‘are all 
from memory, whether he cites from the Septuagint, or from the original 
Hebrew,’ p. 343. 

How this last point can be made out, it is difficult for me to conceive. © 
It is true, there are a considerable number of quotations, in which the 
discrepancies with the Hebrew are of so circumstantial and unimportant a 
nature, and the order of the words sometimes such, as would very natur- 
ally proceed from memoriter quotations. But then, who can shew us that 
the apostle, in case he had the original before his eyes, would have held 
himself bound to copy it verbatim εἰ liferatim? A slavish copying of this 
nature, I take to be indicative of the superstitions of later ages, and not of 
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the wisdom and knowledge of the primitive teachers of our religion, who 
knew that Scripture was the sense, and not the form merely, of any pas- 
sage. 

1 cannot resist the impression, that a sober and intelligent critic, who 
has no case to make out, must from the thorough study of the quotations 
in the epistles of the New Testament, come to a deep conviction, that 
there was among the sacred writers almost an unlimited freedom in re- 

to the manner of quotation. 

(1) Paul, in his acknowledged epistles, very often quotes verbatim from 
the Septuagint, where this agrees as exactly with the Hebrew as any 
translation can be made to do.* 

(2) In other cases, the apostle cites passages with a merely minute 
and altogether unimportant variation both from the Septuagint and the He- 
brew, where these two (in all parts of any consequence as to the sense) 
are exactly, or almost exactly agreed.t 

(3) In some other cases there are slight differences between the He- 
brew and the Septuagint, and the citation of the apostle agrees exactly 
with neither, in regard to words, but the difference in respect to sense is 
altogether unimportant.t 

(4) There are other cases, where there is more or less freedom of de- 
parture from the original, some of which would seem almost like a new 
version, and others a mere paraphrastic imitation of the Hebrew; while 
some of the cases might be ranged, without any serious difficulty, under 
some one of the preceding classes.) 


* E. g. Rom. 3 :13 quoted from Ps. 5: 9 (10). 3: 13 from Ps. 139: 3 (140 : 4). 
4:7, 8 from Ps. 32:1,2. 4:17 from Gen. 17: 5. 4: 18 from Gen. 15:5. 7:7 
from Ex. 20:17. 8: 36 frem Ps. 43 : 22 (44:22). 9:7 from Gen. 21:12. 9:12 
from Gen. 25: 23. 9:13 from Mal. 1: 2,3. 9:15 from Ex. 33:19. 10:5 from 
Lev. 18 : 5, where the & of the Septuagint is a manifest error of the scribes for 
0. 10: 13 from Joel 2: 32 (3: δ). 10: 18 from Ps. 18: 4 (19:5). 15:3 from Ps. 
6:9 (69: 10). 15:10 from Deut. 32: 43. 15: 11 from Ps. 116: 1 Giza) 15: 
21 from Is. 52: 15. 1 Cor. 9:9 from Deut. 25: 4. 10: 7 from Ex. 32: 6. 10: 26 
from Ps. 23: 1 (24:1). 15: 32 from Is.22: 13. 2 (ον. 4:13 from Ps. 115: 10 

16:10). 6: 2from Is. 49: 8. 9:9 from Ps. 111: 9 (112: 9). Gal. 4:27 from 

.54: 1. δ: 14 from Lev. 19: 18. 1 Tim. 5:18 from Deut. 2: 4. 


t E. g. Rom. 3: 14 from Ps. 10: 7. 3: 15 from Is. 59: 7, 8. 3: 18 from Ps. 35: 
1(3%6: §, Latter part of Rom. 10: 11 from Is. 28: 16. 10:19 from Deut. 32: 
21.15: 9 from Ps. 17: 49 (18:50). 1 Cor. 10: 20 from Deut. 32:17. 2 Cor. 
8:15 from Ex. 16:18. 13:1 from Deut. 19: 15. Gal. 3: 8 from Gen. 12:3. 2. 
Tim. 2: 19 from Num. 16: 5. 


ἐ E. g. Rom.1:17 from Hab. 2:4. 11:34 from Is. 40: 13. 13: 9 from Ex. 
20:13—17 (13, 14). Lev. 19: 18 (differing only in the order of some words). 
Eph. 6: 2, 3 from Ex. 20: 12. 


§ E. g. Rom. 9: 9, from Gen. 18:10. 9:17 from Ex. 9:16. 9: 25 from Hoe. 
: 23. δ᾽ 99 from Is.1:9. 9:33 (first ) from Is.8:14. 10:6 seq. from 
ut. 30: 12 seq. 10 : 15 from Is. 52: 7. 11: 3 from 3 (1) Kings 19: 14. 14) 
19: 18. 11: 8 from Is. 29:10 and Deut. 29 : 4. 11: 26, 27 from Ie. ὅθ : 20, 
21. 14: 11 from Is. 45: 23. 1 Cor. 1: 31, from Jer. 9: 24 (23). 2: 9 from Is. 64: 4 
.2: 16 from Is. 40 : 13. 3: 20 from Ps. 93: 11 (94: 11). 14: 21 from Is. 28 : 11, 12. 
; 96 from Ps. 109: 1 (110: 1). 15: 27 from Ps. 8: 6 (7). 15: 45 from Gen. 2: 7. 
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Rom. 12: 19 and 1 Cor. 3: 19, look much like a new transi#tion from 
the Hebrew, differing entirely from the Septuagint. 

Now who can attempt to decide in so many cases of variations from the 
original Hebrew, or from the Septuagint, of all gradations—ftom the most 
minute verbal agreement up to a mere paraphrastic imitation—who can 
possibly decide which of them Paul took directly from the Septuagint, 
without reference to the Hebrew; which from the Hebrew, without ref- 
erence to the Septuagint ; which he made out from a comparison of both ; 
which he translated anew ; which he copied merely as to sense, without 
imtending to eopy the diction ; which he wrote down from mere memory, 
and which from consulting the original? The thing is plainly impossi- 
ble) and the assumption of Bleek, that the apostle now copied in this 
way, and then in that; that he now made out his citation from a predom- 
imant recollection of the Hebrew, and then of the Septuagint ; is, and 
must be, destitute of any certainty at all. I agree altogether with Schulz 
(Review of Bleek, June 1829) , that “in the very examples produced by 
him, who ever will make the comperison, in a manner unprejudiced ard 
without pertiality, cannot but concede that the object is rather sought af- 
ter by art and acuteness in the display of evidence, than found or accom- 
lished.” 

One question stid remains. Are the citations in the epistle to the He- 
brews, like to those in Paul’s epistles, with respect to the characteristics 
that have now been exhibited ἢ 

In the main they are; although on the whole the oviaciderree with the 
Septuagint is more exact, than in the acknowledged epistles of Paul. Bat 
this I must regard as accidental, not as designed. In the greater part of 
the quotations, as Bleek himself acknowledges, the Septuagint is so near 
to the Hebrew original, that there was no occasion to depart from it. 

(1) There are many exact coincidences between the Septuagint and 
Hebrew and the quotations in our epistle, in almost every minute word.* 

(2) In a considerable number of cases, there is nearly an exact coinci- 
dence with the Sept. and Hebrew, yet with some slight verbal differences 

(3) There is a number of cases, in which there is a little discrepancy 
in diction from the Sept., where it agrees with the Hebrew.{ 


15: 54 from Ie. 26: 8. 2 Cor. 6:16 from Lev. 96:11, 19. 6:17, 18 from [6. 52: 
11,12 and opens an imitation of 2 Kings (2. Sam.) 7:14. Gal. 3:10 from 
Deut. 27: 26. 3: 11 from Hab. 2: 4. 4:30 from Gen. 21:10. Eph. 4:8 from 
Ps. 67: 18. (68: 19.) 


* Heb.1: 5 from Ps. 2: 7 and 2 Sam. 7:14. 1: 10 seq. from Ps. 101: 25 seq. 
102 : 26 eeq). 1: 12 from Ps. 109: 1 (110: 1). 2: 6 eq. from Ps.8: 4 seq. (8: 5 564). 

: 12 from Pes. 21 : 22 (22: 23). 2: 13 from Ie. 8:17, 18. 3: 7 seq. from Ps. 94:7 
seq. (95: 7 seq). 3: 15 from Ps. 94: 7, 8 (95: 7,8). 4: 3 from Ps. 94:11 (95: 11), 
4:7 from Ps. 94: 7,8 (95: 7,8).5:5 from Pe. 2: 7. 5:6 from Pe. 109: 4 (110 : 4). 
7:17, 21 from Pe. 109: 4 (110: 4), 13: 6 from Pe. 117: 6 (118: 6). 


t E. g. Heb. 1:6 from Pe. 96: 7. 4: 4 from Gen. 2:3. 8:5 from Ex. 25: 40. 
8: 8 seq. from Jer. 38: 31 seq. 9 : 20 from Ex. 24: 8. 10: 16,17 from Jer. 38 : 33, 
3 (31 : 33, 34). 10: 37, 38 from Hab. 2: 3, 4. 


t E. 4. Heb. 1:7 from Ps. 103: 4 (104: 4). 1: 8, 9 from Ps. 44: 6, 7 (45, 7, 8). 
12: 26 from Hag. 2: 7 (6). 6: 14 from Gen. 22: 16, 17. 12: 20 from Ex. 19 : 12, 13. 
12: 21 from Deut. 9 :19. 
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(4) There is an accordance in several cases with the Sept., where it 
differs from the Hebrew.* 

(5) There is an accordance with the Hebrew, and entire discrepancy 
from the Sept., in Heb. 10: 30 from Deut. 32: 35. 

How can any just inference, now, be drawn from such a state of facts 
as this, against the Pauline origin of our epistle? Bleek himself seems to 
concede (p. 365), that the author of our epistle might retain the Sept. in 
all the cases in which he has quoted the Old Testament, with the excep- 
tion of two, which will be noticed more particularly in the sequel. [η- 
deed, I can see nothing more in the state of the quotations in our epistle, 
than that it so bappened, that the citations in general accorded well in 
the Hebrew and the Sept. ; a thing which might happen, or might not, in 
respect to any other epistle, and one which actually happens, for exam- 
ple, in regard to the second epistle to the Corinthians, Such accordance 
actually existing, there was no occasion, (so far as we can see), to make 
any change, in general, from the Sept. version. Yet after all, as the facts 
above shew, actual changes here are little if any less frequent, than in the 
other epistles of Paul. They are certainly more frequent, in proportion, 
than in the second epistle to the Corinthians, See Nos. 2, 3, 5, above. 

Bat Bleek, in order to shew that the author of our epistle implicitly 
follows the Sept. throughout, even where it differs in sense from the He- 
brew, appeals to Heb. 1: 7, where, he says, the writer has followed the 
Sept. contrary to the sense of the Hebrew, which is, “who maketh the 
winds his messengers, and flames of fire his servants.” But the sense 
which he thus gives to the Hebrew, is against the laws of Hebrew gram- 
mar, and against the design of the writer. In support of this, I must re- 
fer the reader to the commentary on the passage. 

He further adduces Heb. 2: 6—8 (quoted from Ps. 8: 5—7), as an in- 
stance in which there is a departure from the Hebrew, and an agreement 
with the Septuagint in respect to the words ἤλάτσωσας αὐτὸν βραχύ τι 
nag’ ἀγγέλους. The Hebrew, he alleges, runs thus, “Thou hast made 
him but little inferior to the angels ;” which, he thinks, is counter to the 
sense of the Greek. But in this last supposition he is as much mistaken, 
as in regard to the sense of the passage in Heb. 1:7. Lor proof of this, I 
refer to the commentary in the sequel. 

Heb. 1: 6 is also adduced ; but here the writer confesses that it is du- 
bious whether the author of our epistle cited Ps. 97: 7, or Deut. 32: 42. 
The former, he concedes, might be understood so as to accord with the 
citation. 

Heb. 12: 5, 6 (Prov. 3: 11, 12) is aldo cited, to shew a departure from 
the Hebrew, and an agreement with the Seventy. ‘“ This,” says he, “ is 


* E. g. 10: 5 seq. from Ps. 39: 6 seq. (40: 7 seq). 11 : 21 from Gen. 47: 31, 
(where, however, the discrepancy is occasioned merely by the vowel points un- 
der πῶσ, which the author of our epistle no doubt read with the Seventy, 
ΠΈΡΙ, as it should be read ; so that this case does not properly belong here). 
12:6 from Prov. 3: 12, (where, however, our epistle has zracdevec instead of 
the Sept. ἐλέγχει). 13: 5 from Deut. 31 : 8 Sept., and from Deut. 31 : 8 and Josh. 
1:5 of the Hebrew, (where the form of the Sept. is altered from the third per- 
son of the verbs to the Ke 
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exactly after the Septuagint.” But he has overlooked the fact, that the 
Septuagint in Prov. 3: 12 has ἐλέγχει, for which in Heb. 12: 6 the writer 
employs παιδεύει; ἃ circumstance indeed that is immaterial, but one 
quite as important as Bleek has not unfrequently employed, in his essay 
on the quotations in our epistle, as the basis of some important con- 
elusions. ΑἹ] the departure from the Hebrew in the above passage, con- 
sists in reading 283, scourgeth, affscteth, instead of our present Hebrew 
punctuation 382 , as a father. But surely this writer, who alleges such a 
discrepancy as "this, does not need to be told that the present Masoretic 
punctuation is the offspring of the fifth or sixth century of the Christian 
ere ; and that the auther of our epistle, who read Hebrew without vowel 
points, read it as the Seventy did, and (as Bleek himself acknowledges) 
‘ perhaps in a way preferable to the Masoretic punctuation. ’ 

There remains, then, after all the allegations respecting close adherence 
to the Septuagint at the expense of the Hebrew, only one solitary pas- 
sage, where the departure is in any measure of consequence. This is 
Heb. 10: 5, 7, quoted from Ps. 39:6 seq. (40:7 seq). Here Bleek al- 
leges, that the passage is not quoted from memory; that the departure 
from the Hebrew is entire ; and that this offers full evidence, that the au- 
thor of our epistle could not have understood the original Hebrew, so as 
to be able to compare it, p. 366 seq. But, 

(1) The passage is not exactly quoted from the Septuagint ; for ἢ ἥτησας 
(Cod. Alex. ἐζήτησα) is here εὐδόκησας. (2) Tot ποιῆσαι, ὃ ϑεὸς, τὸ 
ϑέλημά gov is, in the Septuagint, τοῦ ποιῆσαι τὸ θέλημά σου, ὃ ϑεὸς μον, 
ἠβουλήϑην, x. τ. λ. ; so that the order and the connection both, of this last 
claupe, are changed by the author of our epistle. Bleek, who makes so 
much of such minutiae, surely will not object to my making mention of 
them. 

But the main point is the citing of σῶμα δὲ κατηρτέσω pos from the 
Septuagint, instead of using the Hebrew τ n> Ὁ οτος, ears hast thou 
opened for me; which, Bleek avera, cannot possibly mean what the Sep- 
tuagint, and after them the author of our epistie, have twanslated it as 
meaning. 

Literally and exactly as to diction, the Hebrew certainly does not 
mean σῶμα δὲ πατηρτίσω μοι. But αὐ sensum, will not both passages 
come to the same amount, in the argument of the apostle? Mine ears 
hast thou opened means, ‘Thou hast made me obedient, listening. In 
what respect? The preceding context intimates. ‘Sacrifice and offer- 
ing thou hast not desired.’ What then is to come in the place of these? 
‘Mine ears hast thou opened,” namely, thou hast made me “ obedient,” 
i. e. “unto death” (Phil. 2: 8), instead of requiring these. The sequel 
confirms this. “ Burnt-offering and sin-offering thou hast not required. 
Then I said, Lo! I come....to do thy will, my God.” What is this 
will? That the body of Christ should be made an offering; see Heb. 
10: 10. What important difference, then, is there as to sense, between 
saying in this case, “Thou hast made me obedient,” viz. unto death, and 
“Thou hast provided me with a body,” viz. for sacrifice ? 

Bleek may call in question the commentary of the writer of our epistle 
on the whole passage extracted, and probably would do se; but then it 
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would be a question between him and the writer of our epistle; and he 
will not take it amiss, in a matter of this kind, if some should prefer the 
Writer's authority, 

It seems not to be correct, then, that the whole stress of the passage in 
Heb. 10: 5 seq., lies on the σῶμα δὲ κατηρτίσω με. Heb. 10: 10 shews 
this not to be the case. It is “doing the will of God,” viz. being obedi- 
ent unto death, which affords the substitute for the offerings of the Levit- 
ica] law; and this is the very gist of the question that is agitated in this 

See Comm. and Excursus on Heb. 10: 5. 

Thus much for the solitary instance of departure from the Hebrew, on 
which so great stress is laid. Let us now reverse the matter, and see 
how the account stands on the other side. 

Heb. 10: 30, ἐμοὶ ἐκδίκησις ἐγὼ ἀνταποδώσω, Hebrew Ὁ 31 pp ἢ, 
Deut. 32:35. But bere the Septuagint renders, ἐν ἡμέρα ἐκδικήσεως ἄντα- 
ποδώσω. Bleek hinwelf (p. 355),in commenting en this very passage (as 
exhibited in Rom. 12: 19), avers that here ‘ Paul plainly bad the Hebrew 
before his eyes.’ This I should admit; but then, what had the author of 
our epistle before his eyes? Bleek answers (p. 367), “bere, without any 
doubt, the author of our epistle transferred this from Rom. 12: 19, where 
the same words are employed.” But on this solution Schulz has re- 
marked (Review of Bleek p. 194), that “the author escapes with the unesat- 
factory assertion, that the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews has literal- 
ly copied Paul ;” an assertion which it would of course be impossible to 
substantiate, if Paul himself be not the author of our epiatle. 

We have, then, one case in which the writer of our epistle has followed 
the Seventy, where the discrepance from the Hebrew, as to diction, seems 
to be striking ; and one where he has followed the Hebrew, with a dis- 
crepance from the Septuagint that is striking. Can any conclusions for 
the opinion of Bleek, be drawn from such facts as these ? 

But Schulz, although he differs so much from Bleek in his estimation 
of the evidence to be drawn from quotations, still holds, with him, that it 
is altogether probable the writer of qur epistle had no knowledge of the 
Hebrew language. How such a position can be rendered probable, I do 
not see. Bleek holds Apollos to be the author of the epistle to the He- 
brews. Was this disciple, then, who was mighty in the Scriptures, and 
in all probability a Jew, ignorant of Hebrew? Did not all well edu- 
eated Jews of his time understand Hebrew? Above all; did not the au- 
ther of our epistle, so profoundly and intimately versed in every thing 
Jewish, understand Hebrew? If the thing is possible, it is utterly im- 
probable. At all events, it can no more be proved from the quotations in 
our epistle, that the autbor did not understand Hebrew, than it can by 
the quotations in Matthew’s gospel which accord so well with the Sept., 
that he did not understand the original language of the Jewish Scriptures. 

But Bleek has advanced another position peculiar to himself, and one, 
I apprehend, not very likely to satisfy his critical readers. This is, that 
‘the writer of our epistle follows the Alexandrine text of the Septuagint, 
while Paul follows that of the Vatican manuscript.’ 

Sehulz has replied to this, in his Review ; and I employ his words, in 
part, as a sufficient answer. “The differences in the readings, for the 
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most part, have respect to mere minutiae. The number of passages, 
where the readings in Paul differ from the Vatican Codex, and agree 
more with the Alexandrine; and on the other hand, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, where they agree more with the Vatican than the Alexandrine ; 
is not much smaller than where the reverse of this is the case. A few 
exceptions, moreover, prove in this case as much as many, and suffice to 
destroy the credit of the writer’s [ Bleek’s] views. In some citations, the 
apostle agrees neither with the Vatican nor with the Alexandrine.” 

Schulz then proceeds to observe, that the probability that the text of the 
Septuagint, at the time when our epistle was written, was in the different 
states now represented by the Vatican and Alexandrine manuscripts, can- 
not be made out ; and that minute changes, of the nature here in ques- 
tion, are every where found in the New Testament. He then produces 
a number of cases, in which he shews that Bleek has given an imperfect 
view of the state of the discrepancies in question ; and he goes on to ask, 
“Where are the passages, in which Paul and the writer of our epistle 
cite the same texts, in which the first follows the Vatican Codex, and the 
second, the Alexandrine ? Not one has Bleek been able to produce ;” 
and then concludes by sayiag, “ Among the readings in which Paul ds/- 
fers from the Vatican text, are some which are far more decisive than 
those which Bleek has brought, in order to prove his agreement with this 
text; 6. g. Rom. 9: 25, where éxet is omitted ; 9:27, where αἰτῶν and 
γάρ are omitted; and Rom. 14: 11, where the Vatican has ὀμεῖται. ... 
τὸν Seov, but Paul sopodoyijcetas.... τῷ ϑεῷ, as has also the Alexandrine 
Codex.” 

One is almost tempted to think, that the love of paradox, or a feeling 
that every thing must be pressed into the service of the cause which we 
are engaged to make out, must have operated to lead a writer to produce, 
and insist on, and rely upon such arguments as I have now examined. 
The reader will doubtless be wearied with the protracted length of the 
discussion, and with the subject itself. But he will call to mind, as an 
apology for me, that when such arguments ‘are adduced as unanswerable 
proofs of discrepancy between our epistle and those of Paul; and produced 
by men of so much Icarning, moderation, and general impartiality as 
Bleek, they require an answer, for otherwise they will be misused. 

On the whole, then, the objection, drawn either from the method or 
the frequency of quotation, (singularis ratio prae ceteris omnibus of our 
epistle, as Seyffarth calls it), vanishes away upon close examination ; or if 
adhered to, must disprove the genuineness of a major part of the ac- 
knowledged epistles of Paul. That Paul, in our epistle, should have 
more frequently than elsewhere used λέγει, εἴπεν, εἴρηκε, is altogether con- 
gopant with what we may suppose him to have done, when addressing 
the Hebrews. The usual and almost the only mode of quoting, preva- 
lent among the Jews, in ancient times, appears to have been such ; at least 
if we inay judge of it as it appears in the Mishna, where 77282, AON, 
ἐξ ὦ saul, as if is said, which is said, is almost the only formula in use. 
There is an obvious reason for this. Every Jew, being conversant with 
the Old Testament Scriptures, would of course know what was the kind 
and weight of the appeal, made by λέχει, eine, (7282); i. 6. he would at 
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once refer it to divine testimony. Hence this abridged and natural mode 
of quotation prevails, in our epistle. But in writing to churches made up 
of both Jews and Gentiles, the latter of whom were of course leas familiar 
with the Old Testament, and knew less where to look for passages quot- 
ed, it was more natural for the apostle, (as he has done in the epistle to 
the Romans), to say Marvos λέγει, ᾿Εσαΐας λέγει, etc., so that the reference 
might be more definite. ‘Phis is a sufficient reason to account for any 
differences in the formula of quotation, between our epistle and the other 
epistles of Paul. The difference itself has, however, as we have seen, 
been greatly overrated. Nothing important, most plainly, can be made 
of it by higher criticism, in performing its office upon our epistle. What 
ean be more improbable, too, than that such a master-spirit as Paul should 
cast all bis letters in the same mould ; always use the same round of ex- 
pression ; mechanically apply the same formulas of quotation ; and for- 
ever repeat the same sentiments in the same language ? And because he 
has not done so in the epistle to the Hebrews, must it be wrested from 
him by criticism which exacts such uniformity in a writer? Where is 
the writer of epistles ancient or modern, who poseessed any talents and 
free command of language, whose letters can be judged of by such a crit- 
ical test as this ? 

(19) ‘ The appellations given to the Saviour, in Paul’s acknowledged 
epistles and in the epistle to the Hebrews, are so diverse, as to afford strong 
evidence that both did not originate from the same person. E. g. in the 
Pauline epistles, these appellations are either, 6 0 κύριος ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦς Χρισ- 
τός, ᾿Ιησοῦς Χριστὸς ὃ κύριος ἡμῶν, Χ. Ἰησοῦς ὃ κύριος ἡμῶν, OF ὃ κύριος 
᾿ησοῦς Χριστός. In innumerable passages is Christ referred to by these 
appellations ; which are so characteristic of Paul’s writings, that they are 
to be regarded as nearly the constant established formulas, by which he 
adverts to the Saviour. On the contrary, in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
the writer _uses most commonly υἱὸς τοῦ ϑεοῦ or ὃ υἷός ; he also employs, 
at times, ὁ κύριος or ὃ Ἰησοῦς simply. Twice only has he connected 
᾿ῃσοῦς Χριστός. This must appear striking to every unprejudiced per- 
son, and of importance, p. 139 seq.’ 

Striking, indeed, the argument may appear, in the form stated by 
Schulz; but an investigation, through the medium of a Concordance, will 
present a very different result from that which he has presented. 

(a) In regard to υἱὸς τοῦ ϑεοῦ or ὁ υἱός being the most frequent appel- 
lation given to Christ by the writer of our epistle, the facts stand thus. 
Omitting dubious references, and all the names of Christ that are appella- 
tives suggested merely by the occasion, (such as ἀπόστολος, ἀρχιερεύς, 
ἀρχηγὸς σωτηρίας---τῆς πίστεως, μεσίτης, σωτήρ and κληρονόμος), the writer 
refers to the Messiah, by some one of his usual titles, in 32 places ; in 
four only of which he ‘calls him υἱὸς tov ϑεοῦ, viz. Heb. 4:14. 6: 6. 7:3. 
10: 29. In 8 other places he calls him vids, viz. 1: 1, 5 bis, 8, 3:6. 5: 
5, 8. 7: 28. In the Pauline epistles, these designations are used 17 times, 
viz. Rom. 1: 3, 4, 9. 5:10. 8: 3, 29, 32. 1 Cor. 1:9. 15:28. 2 Cor. 1: 
19. Gal. 1: 16. 2: 20.4: 4,6. Eph. 4: 18, Col. 1: 18, 1 Thess. 1: 10. 

(δ) Κύριος is so far from being limited to the epistle to the Hebrews, in 
its application to Christ, that, if I have counted rightly, it is found in the 
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acknowledged Pauline epistles, applied in the same way, 147 times, and is 
the moet frequent appellation of any except Χριστός. The cases where 
κύριος stands united with ᾿]ησοῦς, Ἰησοῦς Χριστός, etc., are exempted from 
this enumeration. On the other hand, the writer of our epistle is so far 
from making a frequent use of this designation, that he has employed it 
singly in two places only, or at most three, viz. 2:3. 7: 14, probably 
12: 14. . 

That Schulz should make 8 representation 50 singularly incorrect re- 
specting the appellation κύριος, can be accounted for in no other way, 
than by supposing that he never examined his Concordance for the sake 
of investigating the qiestion respecting the use of it. 

But further ; in the epistle to the Romans, κύριος is applied to Christ 
not more than 17 times; some may think, still less, in as much as the 
exegesis, in a few of the cases, may be doubtful. In the first epistle to 
the Corinthians, however, (which is about the same length), the same ap- 
pellation is given to Christ 45 times ; while, i in the epistle to Titus it does 
not occur at all. Further, Ἰησοῦς Χριστός, or Χριστὸς ᾿Ιησοῦς, is used in 
the epistle to the Romane, 88 connected with κύριος only 14 times ; in 1 
Corinthians, only 11. ᾿Ιησοῦς κύριος is used in Romans twice: in 1 Co- 
rinthians, thrice. Κύριος Χριστὸς only in Rom. 16:18. Such a variety 
of usage in these different epistles, must, if Schulz’s method of arguing is 
correct, prove that Paul could not have written them all. 

(c) Ἰησοῦς, without being connected with the other usual appellations of 
Christ, is employed in our epistle 7 times; viz. 2:9. 6:20. 7:2. 10: 
19. 12: 2, 24. 13:12, In the Pauline epistles, 16 times, viz. Rom. 3 : 26. 
8: 1]. 1 Cor. 12:3. 2 Cor. 4:5. 4:10 bis. 4:11 bis. 4:14. 11:4, 
Eph. 4: 21. Phil. 2:10. 1 Thess. 1:10. 2:15. 4:14 bis. In the epis- 
tles to the Gal., Col. , 2 ‘Thess., 1 Tim., 2 Tim., Tit., and Philemon, it 
is not found at all. 

(d) Χριστός is used in like manner by our author 6 times; viz. 2: 6, 14. 
5:5. 6:1. 9:11, 14, 24, 28. 11:26; in the Pauline epistles, 198 if I 
have rightly counted. 

(e) ᾿Ιησοῦς Χριστός instead of being used only twice, as Schulz avers, is 
used three times; Heb. 10: 10. 13: 8, 21, omitting 3: 1, where it stands 
also in the teztus receplus. 

(f) In 13: 20, Κύριον I. Χριστόν is used by the writer, just as Paul 
employs it. 

(¢) Those designations of Christ in the Pauline epistles, which Schulz 
has mentioned as the usual and only appellations of him by Paul, do not 
collectively amount to more than 68, if we take the number as stated by 
himself, (who, however, as is usual with him, has in haste overlooked 
some instances); while in the same epistles, other appellations which he 
does not acknowledge, are used with far greater frequency ; 6. g. κύριος 
is used 147 times, and Χριστός, 198, the former being an appellation 
which this writer holds out as characteristic of our epistle to the Hebrews, 
and neglected by Paul. Truly this matter is striking, (if I may use Dr. 
Schulz’s own language); and if the epistle to the Hebrews can be wrest- 
ed from Paul, only by arguments such as this, those who ascribe it to this 
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apostle have not much reason for apprehension in regard to the safety of 
their cause. 

Even if the facts stated by Schulz were correct, it would not follow 
that Paul could not be the author of our epistle. The predominant appel- 
lation of the Saviour in the Pauline epistles is simply Χριστός ; as we 
have just seen. Yet in the second epistle to the Thessalonians, this ap- 
pellation, simply used, occurs but once (3:5); and in both the epistles to 
Timothy, and in that to Titus, it does not once occur. Does it follow 
from this, then, that Paul did not write these epistles? If not, then, sup- 
posing the facts alleged by Schulz to be oorrect, no critical argument 
could be safely built upon them. But they are so far from bemg cor- 
rect, that one finds it difficult to account for it, how any map, who ex- 
pected others to examine for themselves and not to receive what he says 
as authoritatwe, should have thrown out before the public such affirma- 
tions as every tyro, with a Greek Concordance in his hand, would be able 
to disprove. Truly Prof. Schulz must not blame his readers, if they are 
slow and cautious about admitting his allegations, on subjects where ac- 
curacy and diligence and patience are necessary, in order to produce cor- 
rect results. 

Seyffarth has brought forward the same argument, but with a some-. 
what different statement of facts; yet full of inaccuracies and errors. 
He coscludes, as the sum of the whole, “that the writer of the epistle to 
the Hebrews has given to the Saviour appellations, which are indicative 
of less reverence than those which Paul bestows upon him,” and that 
“there is a great difference between the usage of Paul, in this respect, 
and that of our epistle, p. 90.” 

On the whole, however, nothing can be plainer, than that the usage in 
our epistle, with respect to the appellations in question, differs no more 
from the common Pauline one, than the usage of several of his acknowl- 
edged epistles differs from that of others belonging to him. Consequent- 
ly no weight can be attached to this objection. 

(20) ‘The writer of our epistle has made use of a great many words 
aod phrases, in order to express ideas which Pau! expresses (either al- 
waye or usually) by different words or phrases, p. 138 seq.’ 

This objection is drawn out at great length, and requires a minuteness 
of consideration and philological exhibition which is truly appalling. 
But having commenced the work, it must not be left unfinished. The 
importance of the subject under discussion, is the apology on which I 
must rely for justification, as to the length and minuteness of the exam- 
ination. General assertions may satisfy those who think in generals and 
reason in generals ; but the true critic demands facts, and of course detail, 
ἴΏ ap investigation dependent on facts. 

It will shorten our work, however, and be of no small importance with 
respect to the satisfaction which the reader’s mind should experience, if 
some acknowledged, or at least just, principles of reasoning in regard to 
such a topic, can be premised before we enter upon particulars. 

The following principles seem to be such as will be assented to, by all 
seber and judicious critics; at least we may hope this will be the case. 
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In particular, all who have not a special end to accomplish by the denial 
of them, we may presume will assent to them. 

(a) The same writer, if a man of knowledge and talents, (both of which 
will be conceded to Paul), does nof, in an extensive correspondence eith- 
er on matters of business or sentiment, altoays erpress the same ideas by 
the same words or phrases; much less, always repeat the same ideas, what- 
ever may be the nature of the subject which the occasion demands. I 
appeal to all the volumes of Jetters extant, in proof of this. 

(b) The same writer, at different periods of life, in different circum- 
stances and states of mind and feeling, exhibits a variety of style in his 
epistles ; especially where the subjects themselves are very diverse. The 
appeal in proof of this, I make to well known facts, and to every one’s 
own experience, who has been long accustomed to write letters on a va- 
riety of grave and important topica. In particular will the case be as 
now represented, if a writer's lot, at one period of his life, be cast among 
men and authors, who differ in style and modes of thinking and expres- 
sion, from those with whom he has at another time been associated. 

(c) It follows, then, that differences in the choice of expression, in two 
epistles, in order to convey the same idea, (above all when this stands in 
‘connection with diverse subjects), is no good proof that the same person 
did not, or could not, write both. Indeed, no man who is not a writer of 
the most sterile genius, and of a mind the most inechanical, nay, ab- 
solutely insusceptible of excitement or of improvement, will always limit 
himself to the same round of expression. While there will be occasional 
words and expressions, which will mark some characteristics appropriate 
to a writer of knowledge and talents, yet in the great body of them, there 
will not be a mechanical sameness either of thought or of expression ; but 
every letter will take its colouring, more or less, from the occasion and 
the state of mind which prompted it. 

(d) If any person refuses to accede to principles so plain and reasona- 
ble as these, it would be easy to shew him, (as will be seen hereafter), 
that any one of Paul’s acknowledged epistles may be proved to be spuri- 
ous, on a different ground, just as easily as the epistle to the Hebrews. 
Schulz and Seyffarth have undertaken to prove that Paul did not write 
the ecpistle to the Hebrews, because it contains many words either not 
employed by Paul, or not employed by bim in the same sense; and also 
some favourite expressions, not found in his acknowledged epistles. At 
first view, the number of such words or expressions, as exhibited by them, 
seems very great; nay, quite appalling before examination. Most critics 
of the present day seem to have been infludnced principally by this con- 
sideration, in giving up the Pauline origin of our epistle. But a widely 
extended examination of this subject, bas ended in producing different 
impressions upon my own mind. I am fully persuaded, now, that there 
is scarcely any one of Paul’s acknowledged epistles, which cannot be prov- 
ed to be spurious, if the grounds of argument assumed by the above 
named writers is tenable. I will pledge myself, (Ido not Bay it at a ven- 
ture), to produce as many peculiarities, as many ἅπαξ λεγόμενα or ἅπαξ 
λοχγιζόμενα, for example, in the epistle to the Romans, in the first to the 
Corinthians, or in the second to the Corinthians, (in proportion to the 
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length of these epistles, and compared with the other acknowledged epis- 
tles of Paul), as there are in the epistle to the Hebrews. If this can be 
done, then is the argument equally good against either of these epistles, 
which are among the most undoubted of all the writings of Paul. The 
proof of this I shall by and by produce, in laying before the reader the 
result of the principles which I have ventured to call in question, by ap- 
plying them to the first epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. 

(e) Schulz himself, who has laboured with so much zeal and confidence 
to fix upon our epistle the charge of peculiarities in style, expression, and 
favourite phrases, has, in another part of his work, and before his mind 
became heated with this subject, made the following remarks, which are 
well worthy of attention. 

“We give up words, and phrases, and thoughts [in the epistle to the 
Hebrews], which occur but seldom in the books of the New Testament 
or in Paul’s epistles. We shall not insist upon the ἅπαξ λεγόμενα or the 
ἅπαξ λογιζόμενα ; for why ‘must a writer of numerous works necessarily 
repeat oftentimes his ideas in general, or his favourite phrases? Why 
must he often do‘this in all his works, and not use some of them merely 
in particular passages? Every writer will do the latter, and must do it, 
when, either by accident or by design, he falls only once upon some par- 
ticular idea. But in regard to a writer whose whole works we do not 
possess, (perhaps only a small part of them), how can we pronounce sen- 
tence upon many phrases and thoughts, or deduce any argument at all 
from them? And such is the case before us. What now appears in the 
letters of Paul still extant to be ἅπαξ εἰρημένον, he may have said and 
written numberless times in works now lost, p. 52.” . 

He then proceeds very justly to ask, ‘whether it is the design of any 
New Testament writer, in any one particular book, to represent the 
whole scheme of Christian doctrine, complete in aj] its parts? And if 
not, whether that which in one book differs from the contents of another, is 
to be considered as departure or contradiction in respect to that other ? 
And then he adds, “ It is quite surprising, and deserving of reprobation, 
that any one should call in question expressions against which no objec- 
tions can be made, when they are consonant with the usus loquendt, and 
are genuine Greek; and also, that any one should produce them as 
grounds of suspicion against a book, because they do not occur in other 
compositions of a similar nature. In the epistle to the Hebrews, there 
are many of this kind, p. 53.” 

These remarks are no less just than striking. I freely give to them my 
entire and hearty approbation ; and I am willing, with such principles in 
view, to join issue with the author, as to his list of words and phrases 
which he brings forward, in his attack upon our epistle. Nine parts in 
ten of all that he has advanced of this nature, would be excluded from 
the argument by his own sentence. 

To reduce the view which I must now give of the words and phrases 
adduced by Schulz, to as short a compass as will be consistent with my 
design, I shall first remark en those words which require to be separate- 
ly discuased ; and then I shall class together those to which some gener- 
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al principle will apply in common. I follow mostly the order of Schutz, 
step by step, merely because this is more convenient for thoee, who may 
wish to compare what is here written with the remarks of this author. 


I, Words and phrases, instead of which Paul employs other and different ones. 


(1) ‘EulaBea, Heb. 5: 7. 12: 28, is used in the sense of prety, devoted- 
ness to God ; it is equivalent to εὐσέβεια as employed by Paul, 1 Tim. 2: 
2. 3:16, etc. Neither of the writers employs the word used by the oth- 
er, p. 141.’ 

The sense of εὐλάβεια, in Heb. 5: 7, it is altogether probable, is fear, 
which is the classtcal sense of the word; and this is probably the sense, 
too, in Heb, 12: 28, as its adjunct αἰδοῦς seems to indicate. Schulz’s ob- 
jection is founded on an exegesis far from being certain, and indeed 
quite improbable. But if we allow his interpretation to be true, the ob- 
jection amounts only to this, that Paul, at one time, has employed εὐσέβεια 
(the proper Greek word) i in order to express the idea of piety; and at an- 
other time, in writing to the Hebrews, he has used εὐλάβεια, (correspond- 
ing to the Heb. AN" reverence, piety), to express the same idea. What 
could be more natural for a Hebrew, than to do this ? 

(2) ‘Our author uses διαπαντός ; Paul, πάντοτε, and he very frequently 
repeats it, p. 141. 

Διαπαντός is common among the Evangelists, and in the Septuagint. 
Paul uses it in the citation from the Old Testament, in Rom, 11: 10. 
Paul, then, was familiar with the word. In our epistle, it is found only 
twice, viz. 9: 6. 13:15. In this same epistle we find the Pauline πάντοτε 
also, viz. in 7:25. Now as to the epistle to the Romans, Galatians, 
Ephesians, and 2 Timothy, each has the word πάντοτε but once ; the first 
epistle to Timothy and that to Titus, not at all. If the fact that πάντοτε 
is used no more than once, is proof that our epistle is not Pauline, then 
surely these other epistles must be ranked in the same class. The same 
fact must surely afford the same argument, in both cases. But as this 
proves more than Schulz is willing to allow, we may suppose he will not 
insist oo such an argument. 

(3) ‘ Our epistle uses ἀνακαινίζειν and ἐγκαινίζειν ; for which Paul em- 
ploys ἀ ἀνακαινοῦν and ἀνανεοῦσϑαι, p. 142.’ 

᾿Ανακαινίζειν occurs only once, Heb. 6: 6; ἐγχκαινίξειν but twice, Heb. 
9:18. 10:20. On the other hand, ἀνακαινοῦν is found in Paul only 
twice, 2 Cor. 4: 16. Col. 3:10; and ἀγανεοῦσϑαι but once, Eph. 4: 23. 
Now as ἀνακαινίζω, ἀνακαινόω, and aveveow are all either of classic or 
Septuagint usage, and are of the same signification, the use of one or the 
other, so few times as they are employed in the Pauline epistles and in 
ours, can afford no argument in favour of a different writer. As to 
ἐγκαινίζειν to consecrate, to initiate, it is a verb of a different meaning from 
the others, and is not used in the sense in which Paul employs either 
Gvaxouyoo or ἀνανεόω. 

(4) ‘There is in our epistle, an abundance of verbs ending in Re, such 
as can be no where else found in the New Testament, above all, in Paul’s 
epistles, p. 142,’ 
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(a) The greater part of the verbe in -ἐζω, produced by Schulz 88 appro- 
priate to our epistle, are found often in the New Testament and in Paul ; 
viz. λογέζεσθαι, in other writers of the New Testament 6 times, in Paul 34, 
in the epistle to the Hebrews but once; ἐμφανίζειν, in New Testament 8, in 
Hebrews only twice; καταρτίζειν, New Testament 5, Paul 5, Hebrews 3 ; 
καϑαρίζειν, New Testament 24, Paul 3, Hebrews 3; κομέζειν, New Testa- 
ment 5, Paul 3, Hebrews 3; pseay, New Testament 7, Paul 5, Hebrews 

1; δρέζειν, New Testament 6, Paul 1, Hebrews 1; ἐγγίζειν, New Testa- 
ment 38, Paul 2, Hebrews 2; χωρίζειν, New Testament 5, Paul 6, He- 
brews 1; φωτέζειν, New Teatament 5, Paul 4, Hebrews 2; καϑίζειν, New 
Testament 40, Paul 4, Hebrews 4; χρηματίζεσθαι, New Testament 5, 
Paul 1, Hebrews 3. All these verbs, moreover, are common to the Sep- 
tuagint and to classic Greek. 

(b) Other verbs of this class, adduced by Schulz, are used in our epis- 
tle only once; viz. ἀναλογίζεσϑαι, 12:3; ἀνταγωνίζεσθαι, 12:4; κατα- 
γωνίζεσθαι, li: 33; ϑεατρίζειν, 10:33 ; πρίζειν, 11: 37; and τυμπανίζεσ. 
ϑαι, 11: 85. The three last are denominatives, for which the Greek Jan- 
guage offered no other forms; so that no choice, in this case, was left to 
the writer. All of them are of classic or Septuagint usage. 

(c) ᾿ροσοχϑίζειν, Heb. 3: 10, is a quotation from the Septuagint ; of 
which the use of the same word, in 3: 17, is a simple repetition. 

It turns out, then, that of the great multitude of words in -ἐζω, peculiar 
to our epistle, only six are employed, exclusively by it; and of these six, 
three are denominatives, and necessarily employed, as there was no choice 
of other forms; while the other three occur but once each, and are all 
compound verbs, common to the Septuagint and to the classics. But 
Schulz has not ventured to present us with a view of the numerous verba 
in -ἔζω, employed by the New Testament writers and by Paul, which are 
not used at all in our epistle. Selecting only under a single etter, (aga 
specimen of what might be gathered from the whole), we find the follow- 
ing, καϑοπλίζομαι, καταχρημνίζω, καταναϑεματίζω, καταποντίζομαι, xato- 
πτρίζομαι, καυματίζω, κυιϑαρίζω, κλυδωνίζομαι, κολαφιζω, κουφίζω, χρυσταλ-- 
λίζω, κείζω; 12 under only one letter; which our author, with all his al- 
leged partialities for -ifw, never uses. Surely this is an argument unfor- 

chosen, and very incorrectly stated. 

(5) " Ἐντέλλεσϑαι is used in our epistle ; Paul uses παραγγέλλω, διατάσ- 
ow, or éxstacce, p. 145.’ 

Ἐντέλλεσθαε is employed only twice, 9: 20. 11:22 In the New Tes- 
tament it is used 15 times, although not employed by Paul. Paul em- 
ploys παρραγγέλλω only in 1 Corinthians, 1 Thessalonians, 2 Thessalo- 
nians, and 1 Timothy; διατάσσω only in 1 Corinthians, Galatians, and 
Titus ; ἐπιτάσσω only once in Philemon. Do not these words differ as 
much ‘from each other, as each of them does from ἐντέλλεσθαι; and will 
not the reasoning be the same, to prove that Galatiansand Titus or Phile- 
mon are spurious, as that our epistle is? And what shall be said of all 
those epistles, where none of these words are at all employed ? 

(6)‘ Our author employs καϑίζω in a neuter sense, 1:3. 8:1. 10:12. 
12:2; Paul employs this verb in a transilive sense, p. 143.’ 

In the quotation by Paul in 1 Cor. 10: 7, it is used in a neuter sense; as 
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it is in 2 Thess. 2:4. It has a transitive sense only in 1 Cor.6: 4. Eph. 
1:20. It occurs in no other case, in Paul, 80 that his usage is equally 
divided. In our epistle, it occurs in the same formula, in all the four in- 
stances where it is employed ; and all of these instances refer to Ps. 110 : 
1, (Sept. 109: 1), where is the like usage of χάϑου. 

(7) Abstract appellations of God, such as ϑρόνος τῆς χάριτος, πνεῦμα 
τῆς χάριτος, ϑρόνος τῆς μεγαλοσύνης, are unheard of in Paul’s writings, 
p- 1447 

What then is πνεῦμα ἁγιωσύνης, Rom. 1:4; ϑειότης, 1: 20; ἀλήϑειαν 
τοῦ ϑεοῦ, true God, 1: 25; also ψεῦδος, false God, ibid. ; and πνεῦμα ξωῆς, 
8:2? Is the usage of employing abstract words for concrete ones, foreign 
to the style of Paul? Every one who reads this apostle with attention, 
will be able to answer this question. 

(8) ‘Our epistle calls Christ ἀπαύγασμα τῆς ᾿δύξης, 1:3; Paul says, 
εἰκὼν τοῦ ϑεοῦ ἀοράτου, 2 Cor. 4: 4. Col. 1:15, and μορφὴ ϑεοῦ in Phil. 
2:6, p. 144” 

Is not μορφὴ ϑεοῦ as different from εἰκὼν ϑεοῦ ἀοράτου, as ἀπαύγασμα 
τῆς δόξης is from the same? And if this argument prove any thing, does 
it not prove that the epistle to the Philippians, which employs μορφὴ ϑεοῦ 
(and not εἰκὼν ϑεοῦ), must also be spurious ? 

“ὦ) ‘In our epistle κακουχέω is used, 11:37. 13:3; Paul uses ϑλέβω 
instead of this, p. 145.’ 

Paul uses στενοχωρέομαι three times in his second epistle to the Corin- 
thians, (and not once any where else), to express the same idea that he 
elsewhere expresses by ϑλίβω. Is this epistle therefore spurious? 

(10) ‘ Our epistle employs ἐνθύμησις and ἔννοια, for which Paul uses 
διαλογισμός and λογισμός, p. 145.’ 

Aoyvopos is found 2 Cor. 10: 4; but διαλογισμός in Romans, first Co- 
rinthians, Philippians and first Timothy. Is the second Corinthians spuri- 
ous because it does not use διαλοχισμός ? 

(11) ‘ Our epistle uses ἀκλενής ; for which Paul employs ἑδραῖος, ἀμετα- 
κένητος, or μὴ μεταχινούμενος, p. 145.’ 

"Axliync is used once only, Heb. 10: 23. So ἀμετακένητος is used only 
in 1 Cor. 15: 58, and μὴ μετακινούμενος only in Col. 1:23. Now as in 
first Corinthians and in Colossians both, Paul uses ἑδραῖος as well as these 
words, in order to express the same idea, shal] the like choice of a syno- 
nyme, in another letter, be denied him? And is it reasonable that it 
should expose his letter to the charge of spuriousness, because that, 
out of various synonymes, he has sometimes taken one and sometimes 
another ? | 

(12) ‘ Συμπαϑ εἶν, μετριοπαϑεῖν, and ποαϑεῖν are current in our epistle ; 
Paul uses συμπάσχειν and πάσχειν, p. 145.’ 

Paul uses πάσχειν five times only, in four of which the present tense is 
required, and of course this form must be used, as there is no present 
nadio. He also employs ἐπάϑετε twice, viz. in Gal.3: 4 and 1 Theas. 
2:14. Our epistle has this same form, but only three times, 5: 8. 9: 26. 
13:12. Here then are the same forms, in both Paul and our epistle. 
Besides, are not πάσχω, συμπάσχω, and συμπαϑέω commingled forms, and 
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every where exchanged for each other? As to μετριοπαϑεῖν, it is used 
but once (Heb. 5: 2), and is there employed i in its classical sense. 

(13) ‘In our epistle, we find μετέσχε, κατάσχωμεν ; but in Paul, μετέχειν, 
κατέχειν, Ὁ. 145.’ 

Once only is μετέσχε used, Heb. 2:14. On the other hand, the Pauline 
μετέχων is also employed once, in Heb. 5: 13. Besides, in all Paul’s ac- 
knowledged epistles, μετέχω occurs only five times, and all of these are 
in the first epistle to the Corinthians. Is this the only epistle which is 
genuine ? 

As to κατάσχωμεν, it is found in our epistle only twice, 3:6. 3:14; 
while the alleged Pauline χατέχειν is also used in 10: 43. Besides, are 
not both of these one and the same verb, in different tenses? And may 
not the writer of different epistles employ even a different tense of the 
same verb, when the case demands it, without hazarding the reputation 
ef his Jetters in respect to genuineness ἢ 

(14) ‘ Verbal nouns feminine, particularly such as end in --σις, are un- 
usually frequent in our epistle ; and, when put in the Accusative by εἰς, 
they are employed instead of the Inf. mode with εἰς τό before it; which 
latter is the construction that Paul employs, even to excess, and in a man- 
ner not consentaneous with Greek idiom, p. 146.’ 

Paul is no stranger to the employment of nouns in -σις with εἰς before 
them in the Acc., in the sense of the Inf. mode with εἰς τό ; 6. g. Rom. 
1:17. 8: 25. 5: 18. 14:1. 1 Cor. 11: 24, 25. In regard to other fem. 
nouns, put in the acc. with εἷς, and used as the Inf. with εἰς τό, see Rom. 
1:5, 16. 3:7. 5:16. 6: 19, 22, 9: 21 bis, 22, 23. 10: 1,10. 11:9. 15: 
18, 16:26. 1 Cor.1:9. 2:7. 5:5. 10:31. 16:15. All these cases 
have respect to nouns fem. only; very many cases might be added of 
nouns of the masculine form, employed in the same way. The above in- 
stances of the feminine forms are selected from.only two epistles of Paul. 
I have found more than forty cases, of the same kind, in his remaining 
acknowledged epistles. 

On the other hand ; as to the excessive and unclassical use of the Inf. 
with εἰς to by Paul, I do not find it to be as Schulz has stated it. In Ro- 
mans, I find 15 cases of Infinitives with εἰς τό; in 1 Cor. there are 5 cases ; 
im 2 Cor. there are 4; in Gal. one; in Eph. 3; in Phil. 4; in Col. not 
one; in 1 Tim., 2 Tim., Titus and Philemon, not one. But in our epis- 
tle, we have the Inf. with εἰς τό, in 2:17. 7:25. 8:3. 9: 14, 28. 10:2 
(διὰ τό), 10: 15 (μετὰ τό). 12: 10. 13: 21; i. 6. 7 cases just the same as 
the Pauline ones, and two more (10: 2, 15) of the same nature. If the 
want of frequency, with respect to this construction, proves the spurious- 
neas of our epistle ; what does the same thing prove, in respect to the 
Jonger epistle, called the first to the Corinthians, which exhibits it only 
five times? And what is to be said of the five epistles named above, 
which do not at all exhibit this favourite construction of Paul ? 

In regard to the frequency of nouns ending in -σις, the proportion is 
not greater than in several of the Pauline epistles; as any one may deter- 
mine by consulting a Greek Concordance. 

(15) ‘ Our epistle uses παροξυσμός ; Paul ζῆλος, p. 148.’ 
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ΠΙαροξυσμός is used only once, Heb. 10: 24, and there not in the sense 
of ζῆλος. 

(16) ‘Our epistle uses πρεσβύτεροι for ancients; Paul uses πατέρες, p. 
149.’ 

Paul uses πατέρες in this way, only in Rom. 9: 5. 11: 28. 15:8. As 
to πρεσβύτεροι, it isa common word for 5°27 , ancients, Matt. 15 : 2. Mark 
7: 8, 5, also Sept. What should binder Paul from electing either of these 
synonymes at his pleasure ? 

(17) ‘Our author uses προβλέπομαι ; Paul προετοιμάζω, προορίζω, προτί- 
ϑημι. Our author uses ἀντικαϑίστημι; Paul ἀνϑίστημι, p. 149.’ 

Προβλέπομαι occurs only in 11: 40, and is synonymous, in some of its 
meanings, with the other verbs named. Besides, is there not as much 
departure from untformity, in employing the several words, προετοιμάζω, 
προορίζω, προτίϑημι, a8 there is in using προβλέπομαι3 And is not art 
καϑίστημι a classic and Sept. word, and synonymous with ἀνϑίστημι 3 
Must a writer never employ but one and the same word ἢ 


11. Words employed in the epistle to the Hebrews in a sense different from that in which 
Paul uses them. 


Some of the objections drawn from words of this class, have already 
been noticed above. 

(18) ‘ MaxgoSvupia or μακροϑυμεῖν means patient waiting or expectation, 
in our epistle ; in Paul, it means lentty towards others, p. 150.’ 

Paul employs it in other senses than that of lenity; 6. g. Col. 1:11, 
patient endurance of evil; 80 2'Tim. 3: 10, prob. 4: 2, see Wahl’s Lex. In 
the same sense probably it is used in Heb. 6: 12, 15. But if this be not 
allowed, it is enough to say, that μαχροϑυμέα in the sense of patient expec- 
tation, is agreeable to Hellenistic usage. See Job 7:16 Sept., and James 
5: 7, 8. 

(19) ‘ Καταλείπεσϑαι and ἀπολείπεσθαι are used by our author in the 
sense of restare, reliquitm esse; they are not so used by Paul, p. 150.’ 

Καταλείπεσθαι is used actively in the like sense, in Rom. 11: 4, and 
this sense is classic and Hellenistic. “Azodelxeo9as is used in the active 
voice by Paul, in 2 Tim. 4: 13, 20, in a sense as kindred to the use of it 
in our epistle (where it is passive), as one of these voices can be to the 
other, in regard to a verb of this nature. 

(20) “Σπόστασις, in our epistle, has a different sense from that in Paul’s 
epistles, p. 150.’ 

I am not able to perceive the difference between ὑπόστασις in 2 Cor. 
9:4. 11: 17, and in Heb. 3:14. 11:1. These are all the instances in 
which this word is employed by Paul or in our epistle, excepting Heb. 1: 
3, where the word is used in the classical sense of the later Greek writers. 
See Wahl’s Lex. on ὑπόστασις. 

(21) ‘In Hebrews, λόγος means word given, assurance, declaration ; in 
Paul, doctrine, command, word in opposition to deed, p. 150.’ 

So also in Heb. 13: 7 λόγος means doctrine, as also in 5: 13. 6: 1. :On 
the other hand, in 1 Cor. 15: 54 it means assurance or declaration ; as al- 
so in Rom. 9: 6, 9. 1 Cor. 4: 19. 2 Cor. 1:18. 1 Tim. 1: 15.3: 1. 4:9.’ 
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Surely there is no ground for distinction here. In the sense of account 
too, Paul and our epistle agree ; 6. g. Rom. 14: 12. Heb, 4: 13. 18: 17. 

(22) “ Τάξις, in Hebrews, means series, succession ; Paul uses it for good 
order, arrangement, p. 150.’ 

Τάξις in the Septuagint answers to 4)}n, prescribed order or arrange- 
ment, Prov. 29: 24 [31:26]; to ‘Joy, ob 28: 18, Aquila’s translation. 
In the Sept. Job 24: 5. 36: 28, it has the sense of prescribed arrangement. 
This sense fits equally well 1 Cor. 14:40. Col. 2: 5, and all the cases 
where it is used in our epistle, viz. 5: 6, 10. 6: 20. 7: 11, 17, 21, all of 
which are merely the same instance of τάξις repeated. Even if this exe- 
gesis be not admitted, still it is enough to say, that τάξες is employed in 
both the senses named by Schulz, in the Septuagint Greek and also in 
classic authors. May not Paul, like any other writer, employ the word 
in different parts of his writings, (as he does a multitude of other words), 
with different shades of meaning ? 

(23) ‘ πλείων is used by our author in the sense of praestantior; by 
Paul, only for more, p. 151. 

In Heb. 3: 3. 7: 23, πλείων is used in the sense of more; certainly in 
the last instance. On the other hand, it occurs only once in the sense of 
proestantior, 11:4. And this sense is supported both by classic and Sep- 


tuagint usage. 


III. Favourite expressions and peculiar phraseology. 


Of these Schulz has collected together a great number; so great, that 
if they are truly what he names them, they must render the genuineness 
of our epistle suspected by every critical reader. But whether he has 
rightly attributed to these words and expressions the characteristics which 
he gives them, remains to be examined. 

(24) ‘The use of γάρ in our epistle, is excessive ; so much 80, that a 
translator, if he means to avoid misleading his readers, must often pass it 
over unnoticed. Paul is less frequent in the use of this particle; and 
employs it only in cases where it has a meaning, p. 152.’ 

In the New Testament before me, the epistle of Paul to the Romans 
occupies fourteen pages; that to'the Hebrews, ten. In Romans I find 
γάρ 145 times, i. 6, on an average, more than 10 to a page ; in our epistle 
[ find it 91 times, i. e. on an average a little more than 9 to a page. So 
much for this favourite particle of the author of our epistle. 

Bleek (Review p. 25) has noticed the answer to Schulz contained in the 
above paragraph ; but he remarks, that the question is not how often γάρ 
is used, but whether it is employed correctly and in its proper place ; ; 
which he thinks is overlooked by me. 

But is not the essence of Schulz’s objection drawn from the frequency 
of its use? And in replying to this, is not the Srequency, of course, the 
main question with me? The question whether γάρ is classically used, 
in al] cases in the New Testament, even by any of its writers, I had sup- 
posed was no more a question. Even Schulz acknowledges that Luke, 
(the almost classical writer), employs yag very much as it is employed in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, p. 152. And when Bleek challenges me to 
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find it as much out of place, in the epistle to the Romans, as it is in Heb. 
8:4, 7: 12, 18 δηὰ 5: 11, 13, I reply by inviting his attention to Rom. 
1:18. 5:7. 8:6. 8:7 οὐδὲ γάρ. 8:15, 18, 24 τῇ γάρ. 9: 28, where it is 
superadded to the Septuagint. It were easy to double this list from this 
single epistle. If Bleek should endeavour to shew, that the usage in these 
cases may, in some tolerable measure be justified by classic, and specially 
by Hellenistic usage, then 1 will pledge myself to shew that the instances 
which he bas specified, or may be able to specify, from our epistle are 
equally conformed to these usages. Nay, I venture to affirm, that apy 
and all of them may be justified, by principles laid down in Passow’s 
admirable Lexicon, under the word yag. The developement which this 
writer bas made, shews that γάρ, in many of the classics, is used with 
very little if any more precision than in the New Testament. 

Bleek further remarks, on this occasion, that ‘I have laboured too se- 
verely to set aside the objections of Schulz in a kind of mechanical way, 
and have not directed my attention rather to the great and striking diver- 
sities of style in our epistle, p. 26.’ 

My reply is, that [ have answered the objections in the very form in 
which they were urged ; and that this is the proper way.to answer them. 
I am grieved that critics could have ever made such mechanical objec- 
tions as Dr. Schulz has done ; but not that I have replied to them in such 
a way as the nature of the objections demanded. 

In respect to the great characteristics of style in our epistle, my work 
will testify for itself whether I have overlooked them. 

(25) ‘The words προσφέρειν and προσφορά are used, times almost 
without number in our epistle, in respect to Christ’s offering up himself 
before God by means of his death; Paul does not use the verb at all, nor 
the noun but once (Eph. 5: 2) in this sense, p. 153.’ 

These words are employed in respect to the offering by Christ, in Heb. 
9: 14, 25, 28. 10: 10, 12, 14, str instances; which, considering the nature 
of the comparison between Christ’s death and the Jewish offerings, is 
rather to be wondered at on account of unfrequent, than frequent occur- 
rence. But is it not truly surprising that Schulz should produce, as ex- 
amples which have respect to the offering made by the death of Christ, 
προσφέρειν and προσφορὰ in Heb. 5: 1, 3, 7. 8: 3, 4. 9: 7,9. 10: 1, 2,5, 
8, 11, 18. 11: 4,17. 12:72 All of these refer to Jewish offerings, eX- 
cepting 12:7 which has wholly another sense. Nor is the language of 
our epistle limited to προσφέρειν, and προσφορά. The writer uses ἀναφέ- 
go, in 7: 27 bis, 9: 28, 18: 15; which is also used by other New Testa- 
ment writers, Θ. g. James 2: 21. 1 Pet. 2:5, 24. As to the frequency 
with which zgocgoge is used, it is found only in five instances ; two of 
these (10: 5, 8) are quotations from the Old Testament; and the other 
three, (10: 10, 14, 18), are all plainly occasioned by the quotations just 
named, as they are employed in reasoning upon it. No where else, in 
our epistle, does the writer use this word; but he employs ϑυσία no less 
than fifteen times, which word Paul has employed five times. Consider- 
ing the nature of the discussion in our epistle, is there any ground for the 
objection made by Schulz ? 
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(26) “Eyyiles τῷ Sem, and προσέρχεσϑαι τῷ ϑεῷ are frequent forms in 
eur epstie ; but not s0 in Paul, p. 153.’ 

The first of these phrases oceurs only once,7:19. The frequency of it, 
therefore, should not have been alleged. But the same verb, ag applied 
to time, ia used in Heb. 10: 25, and in Rom. 13:12. That ἐγχέζοιν τῷ ϑεῷ 
was a usual form of Hebrew Greek, is evident from James 4:8. In re- 
spect to προσόρχεσθαι, it is nearly a synonyme with ἐγγίζειν, and is used a 
great number of times in the New Testament, and by Paul in 1 Tim. 6: 3, 
but in the figurative sense of aifending fo, giving heed to. The use of it 
in our epistle, (it is employed seven times), is occasioned by its correspon- 
denee with the Hebrew 3°99 , which describes the action of approaching 
Ged with an offering ; an idea which, from the nature of the comparisons 
instituted, must of necessity frequently occur. 

(27) ‘Such forms as λαμβάνειν πεῖραν--μισϑαποδοσίαν---ἀρ;χήν»-- 
τιμήν----ὐεχρούς---ἐπαγγελίαν---ἐπαγγελίας, are frequent and peculiar to our 
epistle, p. 1537 

In Paul too we have Aa μ βάνειεν χάριν" ἀποστολήν» -σημεῖον---καταλο. 
λαγήν ---περισσείαν----ἀφορμήν---πνεῦμα δουλείας-----πενεύμα υἱοϑεσίας.--αρί- 
μα--πνεῦμα τοῦ πόσμου---μισϑόν---βραβεῖον.---στέφανον---ἄρτον--οἰκοδομήν 
--ὀψώνιον----ὑμᾶς---πρόσωπον---ἐπαγγελίαν---μορφήν---ἐντολήν»--οὑπόμνησιν. 
Is not this equally peculrar 3 

(28) ‘ Arad inn, and the compounds and derivates of TiPéves, are ususe- 
ally frequent i in our epistle, p. 154.’ 

ΖΔιαϑήκη is employed by Paul, nine times; but iu our epistle, where 
the nature of the comparison lies between. the old covenant and the new, 
the more frequent use of this word was altogether to be expected. Out 
of the 17 imetances, however, in which our author uses it, six are quoted 
from the Old Testament, viz. 8: 8,9 bis, 10.9: 20. 10:16; and three 
mere are in phrases transferred from the Old Testament, viz. 9: 4 bis. 
10: 29 ; so that eight instances only belong properly to our author's style. 
Could a less number than this be rationally expected, considering the na- 
tare of the discussion ἢ 

As to the uncommonly frequent use of the compounds and derivates of 
τίϑημε in our epistie, the following is the result of comparison. Διατίϑη- 
με, four times in Hebrews, two of which are in quotations, viz. 8: 10. 10: 
16. In the other two cases, the word is employed i in a sense different 
from the one usual in the New Testament, viz. 9: 16,17. MetaDearc is 
one of the ὅπαξ λεγόμενα of our epistie ; (see on these § 29). 'Μετατίϑημι 
is nsed three times; also in Gal. 1.6; adeteiy, Hebrews once, Paul six 
times, ἀϑέτησις, Hebrews twice ; γομοϑετεῖν, Hebrews twice, (νομοϑεσία 
in Rom. 9: 4); ; ἐπίϑεσις, Hebrews once, Paul twice; πρόϑεσις, Hebrews 
enee, Paul six times; ἀποτέϑημι, Hebrews once, Paul four times. Can 
the position of Schulz be supported, when the result of investigation turns 
out thus ? 

(29) “ Τιλειοῦν, to bring to perfection, to advance to the highest place, is ἃ 
favourite expression of our epistle, p. 154.’ 

Kc is so employed in 2: 10. 5:9. 7: 28. 12: 23; but in a different ac- 
ceptation in 7: 19. 9:9. 10:1, 14. 11: 40, (perhaps the last instance be- 
lomgs to the other category). To the former peculiar sense of τελειόω (85 
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alleged), Paul is no stranger, Phil. 3: 12, comp. 2 Cor. 12: 9. Other 
Hellenists also employ it in the same manner; Luke 13: 32. The deri- 
vate forms τελείωσις and τελειότης, 7: 11. 12: 2, occur once only in this 
epistle. Τελείωσις also in Luke 1: 45. 

(30) ‘ Κρείττων is employed frequently, by our author, in a sense alto- 
gether peculiar, viz. in the sense of more excellent, p. 154.’ 

In the same sense Paul uses it in 1 Cor. 12: 31; a sense, moreover, 
which is common to classic and Hellenistic urage. 

(31) ‘Aiarcoc is unusually frequent; 6. g. αἰώνιος joined with σωτηρέα---- 

χρίμα--πνεῦμα---λύτρωσις.---κληρονομία---διαϑήκχη, etc. p. 154. 

But Paul uses αἰώνιος ξωή---χρόνος ---ϑεός---βάρος---αοἰώνια βλεπόμενα-- 
αἰώνιος δλεϑρος---παράκλησις---κράτος---δόξη. Paul uses the word 24 times; 
our epistle only str. 

(32) ‘Zon and ζῆν are used very frequently by our author, to denote 
perpetuity, lasting, continuance, p. 155.’ 

So they are by Paul; 6. g. Rom. 9: 26. 2 Cor. 3: 3. 6:16. 1 Thess. 1: 
9. 1 Tim. 3: 15. 4: 103 and this sense is frequent in the New Testament. 

(33) ‘The frequent use of πᾶς in the singular is striking, p. 155.’ 

Our epistle makes ten pages in the edition of the New Testament lying 
before me ; and I find πᾶς in the singular, 16 times in it, i.e. on an ave- 
rage about once and a half to each page. The epistle to the Ephesians 
makes four and a half pages, and I find the same πᾶς in it 23 times, i. e. on 
an average more than five times to each page. So much for the sfriking- 
by frequent use of πᾶς in our epistle ! 

(34) ‘The words ὅϑεν, χωρίς, ἐάνπερ, and ἀδύνατον are unusually fre- 
quent in our epistle, p. 155.’ 

“Oey is not used in the acknowledged epistles of Paul, (see in respect 
to ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, 829); but in the New Testament it is common. Xagés 
Paul uses 15 times. ᾿Εάνπερ is peculiar to Hebrews, and occurs thrice. 
᾿Αδύνατον is employed four times in our epistle ; twice by Paul; and four 
times by the other writers of the New Testament. 

(35) ‘Compounds of words with εὖ, are favourite forms with our au- 
thor, p. 155.’ 

The following results will shew how far this is well founded. Εὔϑετος 
occurs in Heb. once ; εὐθύτης, once; εὐάρεστον, Heb. 1, Paul 8; εὖ 
Heb. 3; εὐαρεστῶς, Heb, 1; εὐλάβεια, Heb. 2; εὐλαβέομαι, Heb. 1; εἶπου- 
ta, Heb. 1; εὐπερίστατος, Heb. 1; εὐλογέα, Heb. 2, Paul 9; εὐλογεῖν, Heb. 
6, Paul 8; εὔκαιρος, Heb. 1; εὐδοκεῖν, Heb. 3, Paul 11. On the other 
hand compare the compounds of this sort in Paul, which do not occur in 
our epistle viz. εὐγενής, εὐαγγέλιον, εὐαγγελιστής, εὐδοκία, δὐεργεσία, εὐθέ- 
ως, εὐκαιρέω, εὐκαίρως, εὐλογετός, εὔνοια, εὐμετάδοτος, εὐοδοῦμαι, εὐπρόσδεε- 
τος, εὐπρόσεδρος, εὐπροσωπέω, εὐσέβεια, εὐσεβεῖν, εὐσεβῶς, εὔσημος, εὔσ-- 
πλαγχνος, εὐσχημόνως, εὐσχημόνη, εὐσχήμων, εὐτραπελία, εὐφημία, εὔφημος, 
εὐφραίνω, εὐχαριστέω, εὐχαριστία, εὐχάριστος, εὔχρηστος, εὐψνυχέω, ε 
Is there any foundation for the assertion of Schulz ? 

(36) ‘ Compounds with ἀνά are unusually frequent, in our author, p- 156.’ 

The fact stands thus. Once only are ἀναδέχομαι, ἀναϑεωρέω, ἀνακαινέ- 
ζω, ἀνάγω, ἀναχάμπτω, ἀγναλογίζομαι, ἀνασταυρόω, ἀνατέλλω, used in our 
epistle. “Avagéga is employed four times. In Paul, on the other hand, 
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we ‘find, ἀναβαίνω 7, ἀναγγέλλω 2, ἀναγινώσκω 8, ἀνάγνωσις 2, ἀνάγω 1, 
ἀναζάω 2, ἀναζωπυρέω 1, ἀναϑάλλω 1, ἀνάϑεμα 5, ἀνακαίνωσις 2, avoxas— 
vow 1, ἀνακαλύπτω 2, ἀνακεφαλαίομαι 2, ἀναχόπτω 2, ἀγακχρίνω 10, ἀναλαμ-- 
βάνω 4, ἀνάλυσις 1, ἀναλύω 1, ἀναλίσκω 1, ἀναλογία 1 1, ἀναμένω 1, ἀνανεύω 
1, ἀναγήφω 1, ἀνάξιος 1, ἀναξίως 2, ἀναπαΐω 4, ἀναπέμπω 1, ἀναπολόγητος 
2, ἀναπληρόω δ, ἀναστατόω 1, ἀνατέϑημι 1, ἀνατρέπω 2, ἀναψύχω 1; all of 
which are wanting in the epistle to the Hebrews. Is there any tant of 
JSrequency in compounds of this sort, in the writings of Paul? Rather is 
there not even a want of frequency, with respect to words of this class, in 
our epistle ? 

(37) ‘Good periods, with comparisons by ὃ ocov—togovto, with εἰ yag— 
πῶς δέ, with κωϑῶς, etc., are not 80 frequent in Paul’s writings as here, 
p- 156.’ 

In what other epistle has Paul had so frequent occasion for comparisons ? 

(38) “ Σωτηρία, in the sense of Christian happiness, is peculiar to our 
epistle. ‘“Avtidoyic is also peculiar, p. 156.’ 

(a) Our epistle does not limit the word σωτηρία to such a sense. It is 
employed in its usual acceptation, in 2: 10. 11:7, and probably in 5: 9. 
6: 9. 9:28. On the other hand, Paul uses σωτηρία for Christian happi- 
ness, Rom. 10: 1, 10. 11: 11. Epb. 1:13. 1 Thess. 5: 8, 9. 2 Thess. 2: 
13. 2 Tim. 3:15. (Ὁ) As to ἀντιλογία, it is not found, it is true, in Paul’s 
acknowledged epistles ; but it is in Jude v. 11; and the verb ἀντιλέγω, is 
in Rom. 10: 21. Tit. 1:9. 2:9. 

(39) “Ἡαρτυρεῖν and μαρτυρεῖσϑαι, & in the sense of bearing honorary tes- 
&imony, are peculiar to our epistle, p. 156.’ 

They are not. See Rom. 10:2. 1 Tim. 5: 10; and often in the gos- 
pels, as may be seen in any of the New Testament lexicons. 

(40) ‘ The following habitual expressions, so often em ployed by Paul, 
are wanting in our epistle ; viz. ov ϑέλω ὑμᾶς ἀγνοεῖν.----ϑέλω ἱ ἐμᾶς εἰδέναν-" 
τοῦτο δέ φημι---γγωρίζω (γνωρίζομεν) δὲ ὑμῖν---οἴδα γάρ---οἴδαμεν δέ etc.— 
γινώσκειν δὲν ὑμᾶς βούλομαι.---τί οὖν ἐροῦμεν---ἀλλ ἐρεῖ τις---ἀρεῖς οὖν μοι---ἢ 
ἀγνοεῖτε--- μὴ γύνοιτο---τί ovy—tl γάρ---ἄρα οὐν---μενοῦνγε, p. 157 seq. 

if the want of these forms of expression in our epistle proves it to be spu- 

rious, then the same argument must prove a great part of Paul’s epistles to 
be so. E. g. ov ϑέλω ὑμᾶς ἀγνοεῖν is not in-Gal., Phil., Col., 2 Thess., 1 
Tim., 2 Tim., Tit, Philemon. Favourife as Schulz represents this phrase 
to be, it is found only i in Romans twice, 1 Corinthians twice; and in 2 
Cor., ov γὰρ ϑέλομεν ὕ ὑμᾶς ἀγνοεῖν once.—Odlw δὲ ὑμᾶς εἰδέναι is once in 1 
Cor. 11: 3, and wanting in all the other Pauline epistles ; an expression, 
therefore, singularly favorite.—Tovto δέ φημι is in 1 Cor. twice, and want- 
ing in all the rest of Paul’s works.—Ivupifw (γνωρίζομεν) δὲ ὑμῖν, Paul 
uses four times. The verb is employed some twenty times, in all his 
epistles, but not in the formula mentioned by Schulz. Οἶδα, οἴδαμεν, etc., 

are used very often by Paul; in our epistle, less frequently. In 10: 30 
we we have οἴδαμεν, and five other cases of derivates from sido or εἰδέω oc- 

εὐτ.---Γιγώσχει» δὲ ὑμᾶς βούλομαι, occurs only in Phil. 1 : 12.---Τί οὖν 
ἐροῦμεν, in Rom. six times, and no where else. Which then is spurious, 
the epistle to the Romane, or all the others ?—Eosis οὖν pot, only twice, 
Rom. 9: 19. 11: 19.---Ξ Ἐρεῖ τις, only once, 1 Cor. 15: 37.—H ἀγνοεῖτε, on- 
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ly twice, Rom. 6: 3. 7: 1.— My γένοιτο, only in Gal. and Remans.—7¥ 
γάρ, not in Gal., Epb., Col. 1 Thess., 2 Thess., 1 Tim., 2 Tim. Titus.—T¥ 
οὖν, not in any of Paul’s epistles except Rom., 1 Cor., and Gelatians.— Apes 
οὖν only in the epistle to the Remans, Gal. once, Eph. once, 1 Theas. 
once, 2 Thess. once. "4ga is used by our author too, 4:9. 12: 6.—Me- 
vovvys, in Rom. aad Phil.; but no where else m Paul's episties. 

Certain is it, then, that the same argument which would preve he epu- 
riousness of our epistle, woukd also prove the spuriowsness of more or Jess 
of Paul’s acknowledged epistles; for there is not a smgte phrage mentien- 
ed by Schulz, in all his list of “ favourite expressions often repeated by 
Paul,” which is pot wanting m more or less of his acknowledged epis- 
tles. Only the words οἶδα, οἴδαμεν, etc. are to be excepted. Many of 
these favourilisms, we see too, upon examination turn out to belong only 
to some single epiatle ;, 6. g. ϑέλω δὲ ὑ ὑμᾶς εἰδέναι, τοῦτο δέ φημι, γινώσκειν 
δὲ ὑμᾶς βούλομαι, τί οὖν ἐροῦμεν, ἐρεῖς οὖν μοι, ἐρεῖ τις, and ἢ ἀγνοεῦξε. It 
is difficult to conceive how a man of Schulz’s iatelligence, could willing- 
ly risk the hazard of such arguments as these. 

I have omitted no argument of a philological nature, which Schulz has 
brought forward, except a few ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, of which I shall hereafter 
take notice. If the reader hesitates in regard to the sufficiency of some 
parts of these answers to Schulz, which I have laid before him, ἔ request 
him to suspend his decision, uutil he shall have read through the sequel ; 
in which the general method of argument used by Schulz and Seyffarth, 
will be the subject of further observation. Before I proceed to this, 
however, the allegations of Seyffarth, (in cases wherein they differ from 
those of Schulz, and from those made by Bertholdt and others, which 
have already been examined), must be considered. I do not aim at writ- 
ing a regular review of Seyffarth’s whole beok ; but merely to pass in re- 
view such arguments of his, as have not already been examined, omitting 


only those, on which it cannot well be sapposed that he placed any im- 
portant reliance. 


§ 28, Objections of Seyffarth examined. 


1 shall first examine the objections drawn from the alleged “ peculiarity 
of the matters treated of,” in our epistle. 

(1) § Paul concerns himself only with those churches which he himself 
established. He was not the founder of any charch purely Hebrew. 
The person who in our epistle addresses the Hebrews, must have sus 
tained a relation to them very different from that which Paul sustained, 
3 47.’ 

Is any thing plainer, however, throughout the whole opistle, than the 
fact that the writer of it was not a founder or bishap of the church whom 
he addresses? Not a hint of either of these relations is discoverable. 
The circumstances, then, agree altogether with the condition of Paul, 
who did not found or preside over the Hebrew churches. But the as 
sumption that Panl never-concerned himself with any churches of which 
he was not himself the founder. is manifestly erroneous. Did not tis 
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apoatle write his epistle to the Romans, before he ever aaw Rome ? Bee 
Rom. 1: 13. 15:24. Are mot the expressions in thm epistle as affec- 
tionate and as authoritative, to say the least, as in the epésstie to the He- 
brews? Paul, surely, had a very deep sympathy and tender concern for 
his Jewish brethren ; see Rom. 9:1 seq. 10: 1s8eq. 11:1 seq. Compare, 
for expressions of kindness, Heb. 6:10 seq. 10: 32 seq., in particular v. 
34, if the reading δεσμοῖς μου be adopted ; and Titmann, in his recent 
edition of the New Testament, has adopted it. 

(2) ‘ Paul no where treats formally of the dignity of Jesus; nor does 
he any where employ such arguments as our epistie exhibits, against de- 
fection from Christienity, p. 104.’ 

Panl no where else treats of the resurrection, in such a manner as the 
1 Cor. xv. does; nor of many other subjects, discussed in that epistle: 
does it follow, that Paul did not write the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
because it has these peculiariites? Besides, the fact is not correctly 
stated by Seyffarth. Surely Rom.9: 5. Eph. 1: 20—23. Phil. 2: 6—11. 
Col. 1 : 13—19, comtain something about the dignity of Christ; not to 
mention many other passages. That the apostle has no where, except in 
our epistle, entered into a formal comparison of Christ with others, is 
true; but it is enough to say, that no where else did the occasion de- 
mand it. 

(3) ‘ Paul every where inveighs against Jewish opinions; urges justifi- 
cation χωρὶς ἔργων νόμου, and ἐκ πίστεως ; dwells on the glorious advent 
of the Messiah ; and urges the equal right of the Gentiles to the blessings 
of the Christian religion. Net a word of all this, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, p. 105.’ 

And where is there any thing of all this, in the first epistle to the Co- 
rinthians ? Must a writer always epeak of the very same subjects, and in 
the very same way? And if he does not, but speaks pro re nata, is it any 
juet ground of suspicion, that such of his letters as are not exactly like 
certain other ones, cannot be genuine ? 

(4) ‘ It is wonderful that our episile should represent the devil as the 
cause of death, 2: 14; Paul knows nothing of such a cause, see 2 Tim. 
1: 10. 1 Cor. 15: 55, p. 106.’ 

This objection is built on an exegesis of Heb. 2:14 which cannot be 
supported ; see the commentary on this passage. But if the exegesis 
were correct, it would not follow that the apostle might not, in one pas- 
sage, express a sentiment which he has no where else expressed. See 
for example, 1 Cor. 15: 22—28. After all, it is not true that Paul does 
not recognize Satan as the author of the condemning sentence which 
Adam incurred ; see 1 Tim. 2: 13, 14. 2 Cor. 11: 3, comp. with Rom. 
5:12 seq. 

(5) * Paul, when he writes to any chufch, enters into a particular con- 
sideration af all their wants and woes and dangers; 6. g. in his epistles to 
the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians, p.. 107 seq. 

And does Paul any where shew a deeper sympathy for those whom he 
addresses, than the writer of our epistle exhibits? Must every epistle 
which a man writes, be de omni scibilt, or de omnt re possiinlt? As Paul 
was not bishop of the church whom he addresses in our epistle, it was 
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not to be expected that he would use the same degree of freedom, in all — 
respects, which he uses in some others of his epistles. Particularly, we — 
may well suppose that he would be sparing in localities and personalities, 
if his epistle was designed to be encyclical ; as we have good reason to 
believe it was. . 

(6) ‘Our epistle every were urges to τελειότητα ; not so Paul. With 
our author too, the Sonship of Christ is the great τελειότης of religion ; 
not so in Paul. See 1 Cor. 3: 11, where it is reckoned as the foundation. 
Where too has Paul compared Christ to the angels? p. 110.’ 

That Paul does not urge forward those whom he addresses, to a high- 
er degree of Christian knowledge and virtue, is an allegation which I be- 
lieve to be novel, and which needs to be met only when something is 
brought forward to substantiate it. As to the doctrine of Christ’s Sonship 
being reckoned as the foundation of Christianity, I find nothing of it in 
1 Cor. 3: 11, where Christ, in his mediatorial person or character simply, 
is presented. That Paul’s acknowledged epistles have not run a parallel 
between Christ and the angels, is true enough ; but bow are we to shew 
that Paul never could do this in one epistle, because he has not done it in 
another ? 

(7) ‘There is more pure and continuous argument in our epistle, than 
in those of Paul.’ 

There is more pure and continuous argument in the epistle to the Ro- 
mans, than there is in the epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, and Thessalonians ; but is this any proof, that Paul did not write 
the latter epistles? And must the tenor of all the epistles which any 
man writes, however diverse the occasion and the subject may be, al- 
ways be one and the same? 

(8) ‘ Paul cites the Old Testament with great freedom, at one time fol- 
lowing the Septuagint, and at another, the Hebrew. Qur author keeps 
close to the Septuagint.’ 

The case is too strongly stated. It is not exactly correct, in either re- 
spect. But if it were, it does not follow, that in writing to those who had 

ythe Greek Scriptures in their own hands, and were habitually conversant 
with them, Paul would not keep closer than usual to the words of the an- 
cient oracles. It is altogether natural that he should do so ; see above in 
§ 27. No. 18. 

I now proceed to objections drawn from words and phrases. 


I. Objections drawn from peculiar phrases. 


(9) ‘ The following phrases are sui generis et maxime peculiares, in our 
epistle ; viz. διαφορώτερον ὄνομα κληρονομεῖν, εἶναι εἰς πατέρα, δόξῃ στεφα- 
νοῦν, πεπονϑότα εἶναι, ἀρχὴν λαμβάνειν λαλήσαι, ἀρχιερεὺς τῆς ὅμολογίας, 
μαρτύριον τῶν λελαλημένων, παῤῥησία τῆς ἐλπίδος, στοιχεῖα τῆς ἀρχῆς τῶν 
λογων τοῦ ϑεοῦ διϊκνεῖσϑαι ἄχρι μερισμοῦ ψυχῆς τε καὶ πνεύματος, προσ- 
ἐρχεσϑαι ϑρόνῳ χάριτος, ἐξ ἀνϑρώπων λαμβάνεσϑαι, περικεῖσϑαε ἅμαρ- 
τίαν, ἀφιέναι τὸν τῆς ἀρχῆς λόγον, καὶ ἐπὶ τὴν τελειότητα φέρεσϑα:, γεύσασ- 
Fat δωρεᾶς ἐπουρανίου, μιμηταὶ τῶν διὰ πίστεως κληρονομούντων, ἄγκυρα 
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dinidos, προχειμένη ἐλπίς, i ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸ διηνεχές, ἐντολὴ ἀποδεκατοῦν, μετατι-- 
ϑεμένη ἱερωσύνη, ζωὴ ἀκατάλυτος, κεχωρισμένος ἀπὸ τῶν ἁμαρτωλῶν, δικαιώ- 
ματα λατρείας, περικεκαλυμμένος χρυσίῳ, στάσιν ἔχειν, παΐεσϑαι προσφερο-- 
μένην, διδαχαὶ ξέναι, and ϑυσία αἰνέσεως, p. 83.’ 

Admitting now that the same phraseology cannot be found in Paul’s 
episties, is not the Greek of these phrases classic or Hellenistic? [8 it 
not such as a writer might choose, without any uncommon peculiarities ? 
But without insisting on this, I bave only to remark, at present, that the 
same kind of argument which Seyffarth adduces, if it be valid, will prove 
any one of Paul’s epistles to be spurious, with equal force. I must refer 
the reader, for the illustration and proof of this, to §29 in the sequel. 


If. Objections from the peculiar forms and juncture of words in our epistie. 


(10) ‘Our author makes a peculiarly frequent use of composite words. 
His epistle contains 534 words of this sort; while Paul, in his epistle to 
the Romans uses only 478, p. 91.’ 

Without following on in the steps of Seyffarth, in order to examine 
whether his enumeration is correct, I take it as he has presented it. I 
open my New Testament at the epistle to the Colossians accidentally, and 
proceed to count the composite words ; which amount, if I have made no 
mistakes, to 178 ; the number of pages is three. The epistle then aver- 
ages 59 composite words to a page. The epistle to the Hebrews, occu- 
pies 10 pages, and has, according to Seyffarth, 534 composite words, i. e. 
on an average 53 toa page. If it is spurious for this reason, a fortiort the 
epistle to the Colossians must be counted spurious also. 

(11) ‘Our author is partial to the use of participles, and of the Gen. 
absolute. He employs 84 active participles, and 107 passive and middle 
ones, and seven cases of the Gen. absolute ; while in the epistle to the 
Romans, there are only 90 active participles, and 42 passive, and no cases 
of the Gen. absolute, p. 81.’ 

Allowing the enumeration of Seyffarth to be correct, the average num- 
ber of participles on each page will be for Hebrews, nineteen ; for Ro- 
mans, ten. Put now this principle to the test, in some other epistles. ᾿ If 
I have rightly counted, the epistle to the Colossians bas active participles 
34, passive 40, pages three ; average number of participles to a page, 24. 
Ephesians has active participles 60, passive 24, pages four and a half; 
average to a page, 23. Of course, if our epistle is spurious because it~ 
employs 50 many as 19 participles to each page, then these epistles must 
be spurious which employ 28 or 24 to a page. 

And as to the Gen. absolute, the 2 Cor. (which has active participles 
97, passive 77, pages nine, average to a page 19, the same as in our epis- 
le), bas the Gen. absolute three times. Can any thing be more inconclu- 
sive, now, than such a species of reasoning ? 

_ (12) ‘Our author bas peculiar junctures of words ; e. g. ἔσχατον ἡμέρων, 
τὸ ἀμετάϑετον τῆς βουλῆς, κοινωνέω with the Gen., διαφορώτερος παρά, 
ζῆσαι πρός τινα, ἀνάστασις τῶν νεχρῶν, παϑήματα ϑανάτου, ἀγαγεῖν εἰς 
δόξαν, χρατῆσαι with the Acc. , εὐαγγελέζω with the Acc., ἀδύνατον with 
the Inf. after it, af πρότερον ἡμέραι, καταβάλλειν ϑεμέλιον, p. 81.’ 
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Some of these phrases are Pauline ; 6. g. ἀνάστασις νεχρῶν, Rom. 1: 4. 
15: 12, 21, 24. Phil. 3:11. So εὐαγγελέζω with the Acc. Ronv. 10: 5 bis, 
2 Cor. 11: 7. Gal. 1:9. In regard to the others, if they prove any thing, | 
they will prove too much ; for the same kind of argument would show 
(as we shall hereafter see), that the first epistle to the Corinthians is spu- 
rious. The phrases in question are all either classic or Alexandrine 
Greek; and how can it be shewn, then, that it wes either impossible or 
improbable that Paul should employ them? 


TIS. Objections drawn from the use of words employed in our epistle in a sense diferent 
from that which Paul atta to them. 


(13) ‘ Tiog ϑεοῦ in our epistle designates the higher nature of Christ, 
and not the Messiah simply. In Paul it has the latter sense, p. 60 seq.’ 

Paul also uses it in the former sense, in Rom. 1:3, 4. 8:3, 32, and 
probably in 2 Cor. 1:19. In our epistle it is used in the sense alleged 
by Seyffarth to be the exclusive one, only in 1:2 and perhaps7:3S. In 
other cases it is employed in the usual sense of Messiah ; viz. in 1: 5 bis, 
8. 4:14. 5:5, 8. 6:6. 7: 28. 10: 2. 

(14) ‘ Κληρονόμος, lord, possessor, is peculiar to our epistle, p. 63.’ 

Not so. In Rom. 4: 13,14. 8:17. Gal. 3: 29, 4:7. Tit. 3: 7, it is 
used in the same way. Indeed the usage of κληρονόμος in this sense, is 
Pauline instead of anti-pauline. 

(15) ‘Our author uses ὑπόστασις in the sense of fundamentum, Heb. 1: 
3; Paul no where employs it in such a sense, p. 66.” 

In Heb. 1: 3, ὑπόστασις is unique. In 3:14. 11: 1, ὑπόστασις means 
confidence ; 80 in Paul, 2 Cor. 9: 14. 11: 17. 

(16) “Ἔργον in the sense of beneficence, Heb. 6: 10, is peculiar to our 
epistle, p. 76.’ 

The meaning attributed to ἔργον here, is deduced merely from the con- 
text, viz. from ἀγάπης which follows it. The sense of ἔργον itself here 
does not differ from that which it has, in Eph. 2: 10, Col. 1:10. Tit. 2: 
14, specially 2 Cor. 9: 8. 1 Tim. 6:18. So also in Matt. 26: 10. Acts 
9: 36. 


(17) “Πηλίκος in our epistle (7: 4) means quam insignis, how distin- 
gutshed ; Paul applies it only to magnitude, Gal. 6, 11, p. 77. 

These two instances are the only ones, in which πηλίκος occurs in the 
New Testament. “πηλίκος properly signifies, of what magnitude. It might 
be applied either in a physical or moral sense. In Gal. 6: 11,-it is applied 
in the former sense, (20 also in the Septuagint, Zach. 2: 2); in Heb. 7: 
4 it is used in the latter sense; at least, it designates greatness of rank or 
condition. Can any thing be more natural than the derivation of this see- 
ondary sense of the word, in such a case, from the primary one ? 

(18) “ἤΟικος, Heb. 8: 8, 10, is used in the sense of tota gens ; Paul does 
not employ it in this sense, p. 77.’ 

It is sufficient to reply, that both of these instances are not our author's 
own words; they are quotations from the Septuagint. As to the writer's 
own use of osxoc, he employs it in the usual sense, viz., household; see 
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Heb. 3: 2—6, 10: 21. 11:7, and comp. 1 Cor. 1: 16. 1 Tim. 3: 4. 
1S. 5:4. 2 Tim. 1:16. 4: 19 ete. ; also Acts 7: 10. 10: Qe £51, 

(19) ‘ ᾿Επισυναγωγή is peculiar to our epistle, p. 77.’ 

it is employed but once, Heb. 10: 25. Only once more is it found in 
all the New Testament, and that is in 2 Thess. 2: 1, in a sense like that 
in Heb. 10: 25. If any thing can be fairly deduced from this, it is in fa- 
vour of the Pauline origin of our epistle. 

(20) ‘ Κοσμικόν, in the sense of exornatum (Heb. 9: 1), is peculiar. 
Paul uses κόσμιος and κεκοσμημένος, p. 78. 

e exegesis of this word is manifestly erroneous, 9: 
aeons Rev. 21: 2, ” See Heb. ΘΗ͂Ι, δέ, 
1) ““Περικαλύπτω is used, Heb, 9: 4,to express the covering of v ; 
in 1 Tim. 2: 9, for the veiling of women, p. 79) ome 

Ἱπερεκαλύπτω is not used in 1 Tim. 2:9, nor any where in Paul’s ac- 
koowledged epistles. It is used only in Mark 14:65. Luke 22: 64 ; 
and there, in the same sense as in Heb. 9: 4, 

(22) “ Συνείδησις is used, in our epistle, in the sense of animus, mens; 
by Paul, in the sense of conscience, p. 79.’ 

So it is used in the sense of conscience, too, by our author in 13: 18, 
and probably 10: 22. In 10: 2, it means consciousness. Only in Heb. 9: 
9, 14 has it the sense of mens, animus ; which also it seems to have, in 2 
Cor. 5: 11. 

(23) ‘“4yospéw is used in the sense of abolishing, Heb. 10:9; Paul uses 
χκαταργέω, p. 80.’ | 

Aya:géo is used but once ; and then in a sense which is common in the 

int and in classic authors. Katagyéw is employed by our author 
(Heb, 2: 14), and in the same sense in which Paul employs it; which 
sense is exclusively Pauline. Comp. Luke 13: 7. 

In regard to the words αἰών, τάξις, and ἡγούμενοι, on which Seyffarth 
also charges peculiarity of signification in our epistle, they have been al- 
ready examined above. 


IV. “ Anok λεγόμενα of our epistle. 


Nearly one half of Seyffarth’s Eseay is occupied with reckoning up 
words of this class, §§. 16—28. It is singular that he should bring into 
this computation words that occur in the quotations made from the Sep- 
tungint ; 6. g. ἑλέσσειν, παραπικρασμός, προσόχϑιζε, τροχιά, ὄρϑος, etc.; as 
if these were chargeable, as peculiarities, upon the idiom of our epistle. 
Yet such is the ardour with which arguments of this nature have been 
urged by him, Schulz, and others, that the bounds of sober reflection are 
not unfrequently overleaped, and objections undistinguishingly pressed in- 
to service by these writers. 

I subjoin a catalogue of these ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, because I wish to put the 
reader in possession of all that is adduced to overthrow the Pauline origin 
of our epistle. The force of the argument I shall examine in a subse- 


quent section. 
I remark here only, that by actual examination I find this whole class 
28 
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of so called ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, (almost without exception), are words both of 
classical and of Septuagint or Alexandrine usage. Now the employment 
of words belonging to both these kinds of Greek, can mark nothing very 
peculiar in the style or choice of words adopted by our author. The in- 
stances alleged by Seyffarth are the following ; ; viz. 

Chap. I. Πολυμερῶς καὶ πολυτρόπως, ἀπαύγασμα, χαραχτήρ, μεγαλωσύνη, 
ἑλίσσειν." 1]. Παραῤῥυεῖν, μισϑαποδοσία, συνεπιμαρτυρέω, βραχύ, παρα- 
πλησίως, ἱλάσχεσϑαι. HII. ἹΜέτοχος, ϑεράπων, παραπιχρασμός," προσοχ- 
ϑίζω." IV. ὙὙπόδειγμα, ἃ ἀφανής, τραχηλίζω, βοήϑεια, εὔκαιρος. V. Metgi- 
οπαϑεῖν, ἱκετηρέίαι, αἴτιος, προσαγορευϑ εἰς, γωϑρός, αἰσϑητήρια, ἕξις. ΟἹ. 

᾿Παραδειγματίζω, βοτάνη, ἐπιτυγχάνω governing the genitive, ἀντιλογία, 

ἀμετάϑετος. VII. Kon, ἀπάτωρ, ἀμήτωρ, ἀγενεαλόγητος, ἀφωμοιωμένος, 
διηνεκές, ἀκροϑένια, πατριάρχης, ἱερατεία, συναντάω, ἀϑέτησις, ἁπαράβατος, 
παντελές, ἀμίαντος. VIII. Ἔπηξε, δῶρα, ἀναφέρω, “χρηματίζω, νομοϑετεῖν, 
διατιϑέναι, ἵλεως εἶναι", παλαιοῦν, ἀφανισμός. ΙΧ. ᾿Εγκαινίζομαι, ῥαντίζω, 
αἱματεκχυσία, ἀντίτυπος, συντέλεια τῶν αἰώνων. Χ. ᾿Ανώτερον, πρόσφατος, 
ἀκλινής, παροξυσμός, ἑχουσίως, φύβερος, ἐνυβρίζειν, ἄϑλησις, ϑεατρίζειν, ὄνει-- 
δισμός, ζρονίζειν. ΧΙ. Εὐαρεστεῖν, ἄστρα, ἀναρίϑμητος, παρεπίδημος, τρί- 
μῆνον, ἀστεῖος διάταγμα, συγκακουχεῖν, κατάσκοπος, παρεμβόλη, τυμπανίζειν, 
καταγωνέζεσθαι, μελώπη, δέρμα, προβλέπομαι. ΧΙ]. Τοιγαροῦν, γέφος, 
ἀφορῶντες, ἀναλογίζομαι, κάμνειν, ἀντικαϑιστάναι, ἐκλαγνϑάνειν, ὀλιγωρεῖν, 
»όϑος, παριέναι, τροχιά", ὄρϑος", ἐνοχλεῖν, πρωτοτοκία, μετέπειτα, ψηλαφᾶν, 
γνόφος, διαστέλλομαι, φαντασία, ἔντρομος, ἔχφοβος, πανήγυρις, σείω, ἀσά- 
λευτος, xatavalioxw. XII. Bondoc, ἡγούμενος, ἀναϑεωρέω, εὐποίζα, ἀλυ- 
σετελής. 

The whole number is 118; from which are to be subtracted those six 
marked with an asterisk, as they are quoted from the Septuagint, and be- 
Jong not to our author. The amount then of ἅπαξ Aeyouever i is 112. And 
they are collected, too, with au unsparing hand; 6. g. ἀπάτωρ, ἀμήτωρ, 
ἀγενεαλόγητος, τρίμηνον, ἔντρομος, ἔχφοβος, and many other words like 
these, where it is difficult to see how the author of our epistle could avoid 
choosing the very terms which he has employed, if we consult the con- 
nection in which they stand. 

This list appears, indeed, quite large and formidable to any one, who 
has not put to the test the principle of reasoning to which it must appeal, 
if any weight be allowed it in the scale of evidence against our epistle. 
That principle I shall bring to the test, by subjecting one of Paul’s ac- 
knowledged epistles to an examination in the same way, and on the same 
grounds which Seyffarth, Schulz, and others, have thought proper to 
adopt in the examination of our epistle. 


§ 29. Objections made against the genuineness of our epistle, compared with 
those which may be made against the first epistle to the Corinthians. 


It often struck me, while engaged in the toilsome and protracted labour 
of examining the preceding objections made against the Pauline origin of 
our epistle by Schulz and Seyffarth, that the only just method of weighing 
the whole force of the arguments which they deduce from peculiarities of 
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phraseology and the choice of words by our autbor, would be to carry the 
same principles of reasoning along with us to the examination of one of 
Paul’s acknowledged epistles, and see whether as great a list of expressions 
and words foreign to the other acknowledged epistles of Paul might not 
be found, as in the epistle to the Hebrews. This task, so far as I know, 
has never yet been performed by any critic. Aud yet such an experi- 
ment seems to be obvious and necessary, in order that we may judge with 
any confidence respecting the alleged singularities of our epistle. I have 
gone through with the appalling labour of performing such a work ; and 
I shall now present the reader with the results of this undertaking. 

In making choice of an epistle among the acknowledged writings of 
Paul, I found some difficulty. I chose, at last, the first epistle to the Co- 
rmthians ; because, Jike that to the Hebrews, it presents several topics 
that are peculiar to itself. In this respect it has more resemblance to our 
epistle, than any other of Paul’s acknowledged letters. Consequently a 
comparison of its peculiarities of phrase and diction with the other epia- 
tles of Paul, would be more like a comparison of our epistle with these, 
and would be more just than ἃ similar comparison of any other of Paul’s 
epistles. 

I divide the peculiarities of the first epistle to the Corinthians, into two 
great classes. 


I. Phraseology peculiar to this epistle and found no where in the other acknowledged 
writings of Paul. 


1 Cor. I. 1 ἩἩγιασμένοι, as a title of Christians, used no where else by 
Paul. 2 ᾿Επικαλούμενοι τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ Κυρίου I. X. as a periphrasis for the 
idea of Christians. 5 Ἔν παντὶ ἐπλουιίσϑητε ἐν αὐτῷ. 9 Εἰς κοινωνίαν 
τοῦ υἱοῦ. 10 Παρακαλῶ ὑμᾶς διὰ τοῦ ὀνόματος τοῦ Κυρίου I. X...... Paul 
says, διὰ 1. Χριστοῦ, Rom. 15: 80.-πκὸ αὑτὸ λέγητε, be tn unison—xatygtio— 
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Διδακτοῖς ἀνθρωπίνης σοφίας λόγοις---διδακτοῖς πνεύματος---πνευματικοῖς 
πνευματικὰ συγχρίνοντες. 14 Ψυκικὸς ἄνϑρωπος---πνευματικὼς ἀνακχρίνεται. 
IIL. 1 Ζαρκικοῖς, as applied to persons. 3 Kata ἄνϑρωπον περιπατεῖτε. 
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6 ᾿Εγὼ ἐφύτευσα, applied to the labour of a religious teacher—Amollds 
ἐπότισε, Apollos supplied with water, applied to the same—s0¢ ηὔξανε, made 
to increase (Hiphil of the Hebrews), no where employed in this sense by 
Paul in his other epistles, nor appropriated to designate such a shade of 
thought. 8 “ήψεται κατὰ τὸν ἴδιον xonoy..... Paul says, κατὰ τὰ ἔργα, 6. g. 
Rom. 2:6. 2Cor. 11 : 15. 2 Tim. 4: 14. 9 Συνεργοὶ ϑεοῖ---ϑεοῦ γεώργιον-- 
ϑιοῦ οἰκοδομή. 10 Zogos ἀρχιξέκτων. 11 Θεμέλιον τέϑεικα. 12 "Excotxo- 
δομεῖν χ χρυσὸν, ἄργιρον, κι τ. 4. 18 Ἢ ἡμέρα δηλώσει--- ἐν πυρὶ anoxadva- 
τεται---τὸ πῦρ δοκιμάσει. 14 Μισϑὸν λαμβάνειν. 15 "Egyov κατακαΐειν--- 
σωϑήναι ὡς διὰ πυρός. 18 "Μωρὸς γίνεσϑαι. 21 ᾽ν ἀνϑρώποις καυχᾶσ- 
ϑαι. 28 Ὑμεῖς Χριστοῦ, Χριστὸς ϑεοῦ, ye are Christ’s, Christ ts God's. 

IV. 1 ῬὙπηρέτης Χριστοῦ ----οἰκόνομοι μυστηρίων. ὃ Εἰς ἐλαχιστὸν εἶναι--- 
ἡμέρα, day of trial, trial. 4 "Epauta συνειδῶν. 5 Πρὸ καιροῦ κρένειν--- 
βουλαὶ τῶν καρδιῶν--- ἔ ἔπαινος γίνεται τινί, 6 ἹΜετασχηματίζειν sic, to trans- 
fer faguratively—to μὴ ὑπόρ ὃ γέγραπται φρονεῖν, not to think + of one’s self 
more highly than the Scriptures allow; Paul uses παρ O.... φρονεῖν in 
such a case, Rom. 12: 3, and employs φρονεῖν ὑπόρ in the sense of having 
a regard for, Phil. 1:7. 4: 10.----ϑυσιοῦν ὑπὲρ....«κατά. 7 Διακρένειν 
τινά, to make one to differ. 8 Κεκορεσμένοι εἶναι---βασιλεύειν, to be in a 
happy or prosperous state. 9 ᾿Εσχάτους ἀποδεῖξαι---ϑέατρον γένεσθαι. 10 
Μωροὶ διὰ Χριστόν---φρόνιμοι ἐν Χριστῷ .---ἰσχυροί applied to persons —ty- 
dokos in the same manner. 13 Πιρικαϑάρματα τοῦ κόσμου---πάντων περέ- 
ψημα--ως ἄρτι. 14 ᾿Εντρέπων, act. voice, putting to shame; no where 
else, except with a passive meaning. 15 Tadayayo ἐν Χριστῷ-- πατέρες 
[ἐν Χριστῷ] --ἐν Χριστῶ. ... γεννᾶν. 17 “Οδοὺς..... τὰς ἐν Χριστῷ, Chris- 
tian doctrines. 19 Ἐὰν 6 κύ tog ϑελήσῃ. 20 Βασιλεία τοῦ ϑεοῦ... «οὐ 

ἐν λόγῳ... ... ἐγ δυνάμει. 21 Ἔν ῥάβδῳ ἐλϑιεῖν. 

ν.1 “Ὅλως ἀκούεται---γυναῖκα....... ἔχειν, to cohabit with a woman. 2 

Πινϑεῖν, to be sorrowful; Paul, to make sorrowful, 2 Cor. 12:21. 3 
” Any ἐν σώματι, (Paul, ἀπεῖναι ἐν σαρκί, Col. 2: 5ὅ..-παρὼν τῷ πνεύματι. 
4 Συναχϑέντων ὑμῶν, καὶ τοῦ ἐμοῦ πνεύματος, is altogether unique, in the 
shade of idea. 5 Eis ὄλεϑρον τῆς σαρκὸς, iva τὸ D πνεῦμα σωϑῇ, is altogeth- 
er peculiar. 7 ᾿Εκκαϑαίρειν weeee ζύμην--τὸ πάσχα ἡμῶν (Χριστὸς) ἐτύϑη. 

8 'Ἑορτάζειν ἐν ζύμῃ παλαιᾷ--ξύμη καχίας καὶ πονηρίας.----ἀξύμοις εἰλικρενεί-- 
ας καὶ ἀληϑείας. 10 Πόρνοι τοῦ κόσμου τούτου---ἐκ τοῦ κύσμου ἐξελϑεῖν, to 
withdraw entirely from converse with men. 12 Τοὺς ἔσω, those within the 
church. 

VI. 1 Πρᾶγμα ἔχειν, to have ground for a suit at law. 2 Οἱ ἅγιοι τὸν 
κόσμον κρινοῦσι---ἀγάξιοι κριτηρίων, 3 ᾿4γγέλους χρινοῦ , altogether sa 
generis. 4 Καϑίξειν, to make to sit as judges. 5 Πρὸς ἐντροπὴν λέγω, also 
in 15: 34. -- διακρῖναι ἃ ἀνὰ μέσον. 6 Κρίένεται μετά, goes to law with—ano- 
toc, used eleven times in this epistle, and not once in Romans, Colossians, 
Galatians, Ephesians, Thessalonians, Philippians, 2 Timothy. 7. Kodua- 
ta, law-suits—anocregéouat, to suffer one’s self to be defrauded—anoarepée, 
to defraud. 9 "Adixos, for Heb. p°sw>. Paul uses the word but once, 
and then in the singular number, Rom. 3: 5, and in quite a different way. 
11 Δικαιωϑῆναι ἐν ὀνόματι ᾿Ιησοῦ. 12 Πάντα μοι ἔξεστι--- συμφέρει, five 
times in this epistle, and no where else in all of Paul’s acknowledged 
epistles, except twice in 2 Οοι.---ἐξουσιάζεσϑαι uno τινος. 15 Méln Χρισ- 
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τοῦ--πόρνης μέλη. 16 Κολλώμενος Κυρίῳ---κολλώμενος τῇ πόρνῃ. 20 
᾿Αχοράζεσϑαι τιμῆς.---δοξάζειν ἐν τῷ σώματι. 

VII. 1 Τυναικὸς ἅπτεσθαι, bo “cohatbit with. 3. Ἔχειν γυναῖκα, to marry 
or possess a wife. 5 Emi τὸ αὐτὸ ἦτε, ye may come together. 14 “Ἅγιάζω, in 
a sense sui generis—axaSagtos, in a sense peculiar ; 80 also ἅγιος, which 
follows. 19 Ἡ I περιτομὴ οὐδέν..... Paul says, οὔτε περιτομή τι ἰσχύει, Gal. 
5:6. 6:15. --ἢ ἀκροβυστία οὐδέν ἐστι---τήρησις évtolay..... Paul says, 
ὑπαχοὴ πίστεως, Rom. 1: 5. 16: 26; or ὑπακοή simply, Rom. ‘5: 19. 6: 16. 
15:18. 16:19; or he uses ὑπακούω, Rom. 6:12. 6:17. 10: 16, et saepe. 
20 Kajats, condition in life, rank; no where 80 employed by Paul. 21 
Μή σοι μελέτω, be not δοϊϊοϊίοιι--- μᾶλλον χρῆσαι, prefer. 25 ᾿Επιταγὴν ἔχειν 
--Πλεημένος ὑπὸ Κμρίου..... Paul uses ἠλεήϑην simply, Rom. 11: 30. 
2 Cor. 4:1. 1 Tim. 1: 13,16. 26 Καλὸν ἀνθρώπῳ .".... Paul uses καλόν 
simply, in the same sense, 6. g. Rom. 14:21. Gal. 4:18. 29 To λοιπόν, 
hereafter, for the future. 91 Χρᾶσϑαι τῷ κόσμῳ.---τὸ σχῆμα τοῦ κόσμου. 
32 Μεριμνᾷν τὰ τοῦ Κυρίου. 33 Μεριμνᾷν τὰ τοῦ κόσμου..... Paul uses 
μεριμνᾷν ta negli. 34 ‘Ayla εἶναι ; σώματι καὶ πνεύματι. 35 Πρὸς τὸ συμφέ- 

ρον, for the profit. 37 “Avayxny ἔχειν. 40 Aoxsiv πνεῦμα ϑεοῦ ἔχειν, truly 
unique, in the epistles. 

VILE. -1 Γνῶσιν ἔχειν. 4 Οὐδὲν εἶναι ἐν κόσμῳ--οὐδεὶς ἕτερος. 6 “Hpi 
εἷς ϑεὸς, ὃ πατήρ, κι t.4. The whole verse is unique. 7 «Συνεέδησις, con- 
scientious scruples. 12 “ΔΑμαρτάνειν εἷς, to sin against—timtey συνείδησιν. 
13 Βρῶμα σκανδαλίζει veces Paul, διὰ βρώμα λυπεῖσϑαι, Rom. 14: 15. 

ΙΧ. 1 To ἔργον μου.... ἐν Κυρίῳ. 2 ᾿Αλλοις ...... tivo... ἀπόσ- 
τολος. ...... Paul uses the | gen. , ἐθγὼν ἀπόστολος, Rom. 11: 18; ἄπόστο-- 
dos ἐκκλησιῶν, 2 Cor. 8 : 23; ὑμῶν ἀπόστολος, Phil. 2: 95. σφραγὶς τῆς 
ἀποστολῆς. ὅ Τυναῖκα περιάγειν---, 18 ᾿Εσϑίειν ἐκ, to eat of..... Paul 
uses simply the accusative, e. g. Rom. 14: 2. 2 Thess. 3:12. 11 Σπείρειν 
πνευματικά---ϑερίζειν σαρκικά, to have one’s temporal wants supplied. 12 
᾿Εξουσὶα, property. 16 Avayun..... ἐπίκειταί por..... Paul, ἐξ ἀνάγκης 
2 σον. 9: 7; κατ᾿ ἀνάγκην, Philem. v.14. 17 Oixovoplay πιστευϑῆναι. 
19 ᾿Ελεύϑερος ἐκ..... Paul uses ἐλεύϑερος ἀπό, Rom. 7: 8, 20 Κερδαΐνειν, 
ἰο win over..... in a different sense, Phil. 3:8. 22 Γίνεσθαι τοῖς nach 
ta πάντα. 24 Βραβεῖον λαμβάνειν. 25 Φϑαρτὸς..... ἄφϑαρτος στέφανος. 
26 “ἔρα δέρειν. 

X. 1,2. The whole of the description presented in these two verses is 
δυὶ generis, and found no where in Paul. 3 Βρῶμα πνευματικόν---πόμα 
πνευματικόν. 4 Πνευματικῆς métgas—and specially the idea of the whole 


phrase, πνευματικῆς ἀκολουϑούσης πέτρας. So also ἔπιμον é..... Paul 
uses πεεῖν (2 aor.) with the accusative, Rom. 14: 21. 11 Τύποι ouppat- 
γεῖν... ... Paul, τύπος simply, Rom. 5:14; or γίνεσθαι τύπος, 1 Thess. 


1:7. 1 Tim. 4: 12—te τέλη τῶν αἰώνων... ᾿ Paul, ἔσχαται ἡμέραι, 2 Tim. 
8:1. 18 Πειρασμὸς ἀνϑρώπινος εἴληφε, singular both as to the verb and ad- 
jective, joined with πειρασμός. 15 “Rs φρονίμοις λέγω. 16 ποτήριον τῆς 
εὐλογέας---κοινωνία αἵματος---κοινωνία σώματος. 17 Εἷς ἄ ἄρτος...... εἶναι, 
said of Christians communing at the Lord’s table. 18 ᾿Ισραὴλ κατὰ σάρκα 
—xorvevol ϑυσιαστηρίον. 19 Τί οὖν φημι; 20 Δαιμονίοις ϑύειν----κοινω-- 
vous δαιμονέων γίνεσϑαι. 21 Ποτήριον δαιμονίων---τράπεζα δαιμονίων. 
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27 Καλέω, in the sense ‘of inviting to a meal. 32 ᾿Απρόσχοποι, with the 
dative after 11---πάντα πᾶσιν ἀρέσχειν. 

ΧΙ. 2 Παραδύσεις κατέχειν. 8 Θέλω δὲ ὑμᾶς εἰδέναι---παντὸς ἀνδρὸς κεφαλὴ 
Χριστός, κε κεφαλὴ Χριστοῦ Ses. 4 Kara κεφαλῆς ἔχειν, to cover the head. 5 
Καταισχύνειν, to dishonor, .. -. Paul, fo disappoint, Rom. 5: 5.9: 33. 10:11. 
--τὸ αὑτὸ τῇ, the same thing as, i. 6. αὑτό with the dative after it, 7 “Arne 
ce eaee εἰκὼν καὶ δόξα ϑεοῦ--- γυνὴ δόξα ἀνδρός. 9 Ov ἀνὴρ éx yevaixos 
κτλ. 10 ᾿Εξουσία, veil or token of ροισον---ἀγγελοι, spies. 12 Ὁ an 
διὰ τῆς γυναικός. 14 Θύσις διδάσκει. 17 Συνέρχεσϑαι εἰς τὸ χρεῖττον.. 
εἰς τὸ ἧττον. 20 Κυριακὸν δεῖπνον. 23 Παραλαβεῖν ἀπό ΜῊΝ Paul uses 
παραλαβεῖν παρᾶ, Gal. 1:12. 2 Thess. 3:6. 24 To σῶμα ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν κλώμε- 
γον. 25 Mera τὸ δειπνῆσαι ΝῊ Paul no where uses μετά before the Inf. 
mode preceded by to. i καινὴ διαϑήκη ἐν τῷ ἐμῷ αἵματι. 27 ἼἜνοχος 
ἔσται τοῦ σώματος καὶ τοῦ αἴμανος τοῦ κυρίου. 99 K οἶμα ἐσϑίειν καὶ πένειν 
τινἰ.--διακρίνειν τό σῶμα τοῦ xvgiov. 30 ᾿Ασϑενεῖς, sickly—ixaroi, many 
ΝΆ ΨΕ Paul uses it in the sense of able, sufficient, 2 Cor. 2: 6,16. 3:5. 2 
Tim. 2:2 31 Διαχρίνειν, to examine. 34 Διατάσσομαι, to set in order, 


arrange..... Paul uses it for command, Tit. 1: 5. 

XII. 3 Ἔν πγεΐματι ϑεοῦ λαλεῖν---λέγειν ἀνάϑεμα ᾿Ιησοῦν---εἰπεῖν κύριον 
᾿Ιησοῦν. 6 ᾿Ενεργεῖν τὰ πάντα ἐν πᾶσι...... Paul, ἐνεργεῖν τὰ πάντα, Eph. 
1:11. 7 Φανέρωσις τοῦ πνεύματος. 10 διακρίσεις, powers of distingutsh- 
mg......Paul in a different sense, Rom. 14: 1--- γένη, kinds...... Paul 
uses γένος for descent, lineage, Phil. 3:5. 13 ic ty σῶμα βαπτισϑῆναι--- 
εἰς ἕν πνεῦμα ποτισϑῆναι...... Paul uses ποτίζω no where, except in ἃ 


quotation from the Old Testment, Rom. 12: 20. Vs. 15—17. Where is 
apy representation like this, in all the Pauline epistles ? Paul introduces 
the same general image, in Rom. 12: 4, 5, as is found in 1 Cor. 12: 12— 
14; but he does not pursue it into detail. 23 Τιμὴν περιτιϑέναι. 24 
διδόναι τιμήν ....᾿. Paul, ἀποδιδόναι τιμήν, Rom. 2:7 ---τὸ αὑτὸ μεριμνᾷν. 
26 Melos do ξάξεται---συγχαίρω used absolutely, without any dative fol- 
lowing It. .... Paul employs the dative after it, Phil. 2:17, 18. 27 “Ex 
μέρους, Paul uses ἀπὸ μέρους, Rom. 11:25. 15:15, 24. 2Cor. 1:13. 2:5. 
28 Τιϑέναι ἐν τῆ ἐκκλησίᾳ, to constitute officers in the church. 28 Where 
else are such officers in the church mentioned, as ἀντιλήψεις, κυβερνήσεις, 
δυνάμεις 3 

ΧΙΠ. 11 λῶσσαι ἀγγέλων. 2 Εἰδεῖν μυστήριον--- ὅρη μεϑιστάνειν. 3 
ἱψωμέζειν τὰ ὑπόρχοντα. 6 Στέγειν, to cover over, 8 Γλῶσσαι παύσονται, 
the idea of speaking in a variety of languages, is not found attached to 
γλῶσσα, i in any of the Pauline epistles. 12 Βλέπειν δι᾿ écomtgov..... ἐν 
αἰνίγματι. .... πρόσωπον πρὸς πρύσωπον--- γινώσκειν ἐκ μέρους. 

XIV. 2 πνεύματι λαλεῖν μυστήρια. 3 Aakety οἰκοδομήν.. «παράκλησιν .. . 
παραμυϑίαν. 5 Oixodouny λαβεῖν. 6 Aahsiv ἐν ἀποκαλύψει κ. τι. 7 Φωνὴν 
διδόναι---διαστολὴν διδόναι. 9 Εἰς αἔρα λαλεῖν. 10 Tuyzavea, to happen, 
to be; ..... Paul in the sense of _ obtaining, 2 Tim. 2:10. 11 δύναμις, 
Sorce of, i in the sense of meaning —sivat βάρβαρός τινι. 14, 15 Προσεὔχεσ- 
ϑαι γλώσσῃ ἐν νον πνεύματι..... »οἵ--- ψάλλειν πνεύματι...... νοΐ. 16 Ev- 
λογεῖν τῷ πνεύματι. 19 “αλεῖν διὰ νοός. 20 παιδία γένεσϑαι ταῖς φρεσὶ 
-ταῖς φρεσὶ τέλειοι γίνεσϑαι. 22 Eig σημεῖον εἶναι..... Paul, σημεῖόν ἐσ- 
τι, 2 Thess. 3:17. 27 Κατὰ δύο, ἢ τρεῖς. 32 Πνεύματα προφητῶν προ- 
φήταις ὑποτάσσεται. 33 ᾿Ακαταστασίας ϑεός. 
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XV. 1 Δι᾿ οὗ [εὐαγγελίου] σώζεσϑε. 3 ky πρώτοις, -first 
πρῶτος, Rom. 10:19. 8 “Loyatov πάντων. 10 Εἰμὶ ὃ εἶμι. 14 κενὸν 
πρρυγμα, κενὴ πίστις. 15 Ψευδομάρτυρες τοῦ ϑεοῦ. 17 Εἶναι ἐν ἅμαρ- 
ταις. 20 ᾿Δπαρχὴ τῶν κεκοιμημένων. 21 4s ἀνθρώπου ὃ ϑάνατος.. ... 
Paul, διὰ τῆς ἁμαρτίας 6 ϑάνατος, Rom. ὅ : 12.-----δι᾿ ἀνθρώπου ἀνάστα- 
σις γεαρῶν. Vs. 24—28, a passage altogether sut generis. 29 Βαπτιζόμε- 
yor ὑπὲρ τῶν νεκρῶν. 38 Σῶμα διδόναι. 40 Σῶμα ἐπίγειον. 42 Σπείρεσ-- 
Jat ἐν φϑορᾷ----ἐγείρεσθαι ἐν ἀφϑαρσίᾳ---σπείρεσϑαι ἐν ἀτιμέᾳ---ἐγείρεσϑαι 
ἐν δόξῃ x. τ. Δ. 44 Σῶμα ψυχικόν---σῶμα πνευματικόν. 47 Ὃ δεύτερος ἄν- 
ϑρωπος, ὃ χύριος ἐξ οὐρανοῦ. 49 Φορεῖν sixova. 50 Σὰρξ καὶ αἷμα, x. τ. λ. 
51 Μυστήριον λέγειν ..... Paul, μυστήριον λαλεῖν, Col. 4: 8. 52 ᾿Εσχάτη 
σαλπιγξ, 53 Δεῖ γὰρ τὸ φϑαρτὸν, κι τ. Δ. 56 Κέντρον ϑαγάτου, ἢ ἀμαρ- 
τία---δύναμις ἁμαρτίας, ὃ νόμος. 57 Διδόγαι νῖκος. 

XVI. 2 Mia σαββάτων---τυϑέναν παρ᾽ ἑαυτῷ. 7 ᾽ν παρόδῳ ἰδεῖν. 9 
θύρα ἀγέῳγε μεγάλη καὶ ἐνεργής. 32 Ἤτω ἀνάϑεμα, μαρὰν ada, 24 Ἢ 
ἀγάπη μου μετά, x.t. 4. The whole closing salutation is sui generis. 

Such is the almost incredible mass of peculiar phraseology, in the first 
epistie to the Corinthians. It is possible, that there may be instances 
among so many, where I may, through the tedium of such an examina- 
ton, have overlooked some phrase of the same kind in Paul’s other epis- 
les. If this be so, the student, who has in bis hands a Greek Concord- 
ance, will be able easily to detect it. In the mean time, I venture to af- 
firm with entire confidence, (having repeated my investigations a second 
time), that the number of such mistakes, at most, is not sufficient 
to affect in any degree, the nature of the argument, or the force of the 
appeal. I remark only, that where I have appealed to Paul, as not hav- 
ing employed a particular word or phrase, or as not using it in a like 
sense, [ mean, of course, that Paul has not done thie, in his other acknowl- 
edged epistles. 

If any one is disposed to object to this array of phrases sui generis in 
the first epistle to the Corinthians, and to aver that many of them are 
nearly like those used by Paul, and that others are occasioned by the 
peculiarity of the subjects of which the writer treats, and that in general 
they are collected with an unsparing band; I have only to reply, that in 
all respects they are as fairly and as sparingly collected as those brought 
forward by Schulz and Seyffarth. For the correctness of this, I make 
the appeal to every unprejudiced man, who has read attentively and criti- 
eally the essays of these authors, in which they have brought forward 
heir objections against the genuineness of our epistle. 

As a counter-part for the appalling list of 118 ἅπαξ λεγόμενα in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, which Seyffarth has presented, I offer, 


Il. The ἅπαξ λεγόμενα in the first epistie to the Coriuthians. 


Ayauos, ἀγενής, ἀγνωσία, ἀγοράζω, ἀδάπανος, ἄδηλος, ἀδήλως, ns, ἀζυ- 
μος, αἴνιγμα, ἀκατακάλνπτος, ἀκολουϑέω, ἀκρασία, ἄκων, ἀλαλάζω, ἀμέριμ- 
γος, ἀμετακίνητος, ἀμπελών, ἀνά, ἀναχρίνω, ἀνάμνησις, ἀνάξιος, ἀναξίως, 
αγδρίζομαι, ἀντίληψις, ἀπάγω, ἀπελεύϑερος, ἀπερισπάστως, ἀπόδειξις, ἀπο- 
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lovey, ἀποφέρω, ἄργυρος, ἀροτριῶν, ἅρπαξ, ἄῤῥωστος, ἀρχιτέκτων, ἀσϑενέσ. 
τερος, ἀστήρ, ἀστατέω, ἀσχημονέω, ἀσχήμων, ἄτιμος, ἄτομος, αὐλέω, αὐλός, 
αὔριον, ἄφωνος, ἄψυχος. 

Βρόχος, βιωτικός, γάλα, γεώργιον, γογγύζω, γραμματεύς, γυμνητεύομαι, 
δειπνέω, δεῖπνον, διαίρεσις, δίδακτος, διερμενευτῆς, διδρμενεύω, διόπερ, δουλα- 
γωγέω, δράσσομαι, ἐγκοπή, parang εἰδωλεῖον, εἰδωλόϑυτον, εἰσακούω, 
ἔχβασις, ἐκγαμίζω, ἐκδέχομαι, ἐχνὴ ipa, ἐκπειράζω, & ἔκτρωμα, ἐλεεινός, ἐνέργημα, 
ἔννομος, ἔνοχος, ἐντροπή, ἐξαίρω, ἐξεγείρω, ἔξεστι, ἐξουσιάζω, ἑορτάζω, ἐπα:- 
γέω, ἐπιβάλλω, ἐπιϑοσάτιος, ἐπιϑυμητής, ἐπισπάομαι, ἐπιτοαυτό, δρμηνεία, 
ἔσοπτρον, ἑτερόγλωσσοι, εὐγενής, εὐκαιρέω, εὐπρόσεδρος, εὔσημος, εὐσχημοσύνη, 
εὐσχήμων, ἡγέω, the form ἤτω from εἰμέ, Santo, ϑέατρον, ϑηριομαχέω, 
ϑύω, ἴαμα, ¢ ἰσχυρότερος, κάϑαρμα, καίω, καλάμη, κατακαίω, κατακαλύπτομαι, 
κατάκειμαι, καταστρωννυμε, καταχράομαι, κείρω, κέντρον, κυϑάρα, κεϑαρίζω, 
κινδυνεύω, κλάω, κλάζω, κόκκος, κομή, κομάω, κορέννυμι, κρεῖσσον in the sense 
of the adverb better 7: 38, κριτήριον, κτῆνος, κυβέρνησις, κύμβαλον, κυρίαπος. 

“ιϑάζω, “λογία, λοιδορέω, λοίδορος, λύσις, μαίνομαι, μάκελλον, μακχαριώτε- 
99s, μαλακός, μαρὰν ἀϑά, μέϑυσος, μέλει, μετέχω, μηνύω, μοιχός, μολύνω, 
μύριοι, μωρία, γή, vixos, νηπιάζω, ξυράω, ὁλοϑρευτής, ὅλως, ὁμιλία, ὁσάκις, 
ὕσφρησις, οὐαί, οὐδέποτε, οὐδέπω, οὐθὲν, οὕπω, ὄφελος, παιδίον, παΐζω, 
πανταχοῦ, παραγίνομαι, παφαμένω, παραμυϑία, πάροδος, “παροξύνομαι, 
᾿ πάσχα, πευϑύς, περιάγω, περιβόλαιον, περικάϑαρμα, περισσότερον, περετέ- 
ϑημι, περίψημα, περπερεύομαι, πνευματικῶς, ποιμαΐίνω, ποίμνη, πόμα, πορ- 
γεύω, πορνή, ποτήριον, προσεδρεύω, προσκυγέω, προφητεύω, πτηνόν, πυκτεύω, 
πωλέω, ῥάβδος, ῥιπή, σαλπίζω, σελήνη, σῖτος, στάδιος, συγγνώμη, συγχερά»- 
γυμι, συζητητῆς, συμμερίζομαι, σύμφωνος, συνέρχομαι, συνάγω, σὺν συνειδέω, 
συνήϑεια, συστέλλω, σχολάζω, τάγμα, τήρησις, τοίγυν, τύπτω, ,ὑπέρακμος, 
ὑπηρέτης, ὑπωπιάζω, φιλόνεικος, φρήν, φυτεύω, χαλκός, χοϊκός, χόρτος, χρησ-- 
τεύομαι, ψευδομάρτυρ, ψυχικός, ὡσπερεί. In the whole, 230 words. 

In order now to estimate the comparative force of the argument from 
these ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, we must take into the account the comparative 
length of the first epistle to the Corinthians and of our epistle. In the 
Bible lying before me, the former occupies thirteen pages, the latter ten; 
i.e, the former in respect to Jength, is to the latter, as thirteen to ten. 
Now in the epistle to the Hebrews, are found 118 ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, accord- 
ing to the reckoning of Seyffarth; in the epistle to the Corinthians, if I 
have reckoned rightly, (I have repeated, a second time, the whole exam- 
ination), there are 230, Consequently, in the epistle to the Hebrews, the 
average number of ἅπαξ λεγόμενα is ἃ little short of twelve to a page; 
while the average number in the first epistle to the Corinthians, is (with- 
in a small fraction) eighteen toa page. Certain is it then, that if the num- 
her of ἅπαξ λεγόμενα in our epistle proves that it was not from the hand 
of Paul, it must be more abundantly evident that Paul cannot have been 
the author of the first epistle to the Corinthians, which has a proportion of 
one half more ἅπαξ λεγόμενα than our epistle. 

Such is the basis of the arguments so confidently adduced by Schulz 
and Seyffarth, and so much applauded and trusted in by many other 
critics. It has been often said by logicians, that “ what proves too much, 
proves nothing.” This is well said; and applied to the case before us it 
will show, at once, that the very same means used to overturn the opin- 
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ion, that Paul was the author of our epistle, would overturn the opinion 
that he wrote any other particular epistle which is universally acknowl- 
edged as coming from his hand. 

But what shall we say, when in addition to all the ἅπαξ λεγόμενα of 
words, we reckon up the phrases of the same sort, which have been ad- 
duced above? Is here not ἃ mass of evidence apparently overwhelming ? 
Surely, if the first epistle to the Corinthians had been anonymous, the 
whole body of modern writers, who have attacked the Pauline origin of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, must with one unanimous voice have diz- 
elaimed the first epistle to the Corinthians as belonging to Paul. In all 
respects which have any reference to the number of peculiar phrases and 
words that are ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, the first epistle to the Corinthians presents 
far stronger evidence of not being Pauline than our epistle does. 

So unsafe is this argument, although often produced and much relied 
upon, in respect to the important subject which we are examining! How 
much easier is it, too, to make assertions at hazard on a subject of this 
bature, than it is to go through with the excessive labonr of verifying 
such assertions, by means of that great rectifier of wandering critics—a 
Greek Concordance? Had this been done long ago, the world had been 
spered a great deal of useless labour, and literature the record of many a 
hasty conclusion from premises unexamined and unestablished. 

But farther, the argument against the genuineness of the first epistle to 
the Corinthians could be easily amplified, by appealing still farther to the 
same kind of arguments as are adduced against our epistle. For exam- 
ple; how easy to ask, ‘If the first epistle to the Corinthians be Paul’s, 
how is it possible, that in so long a letter there is no discussion of Paul’s 
favourite topics in which he was so deeply interested ? How comes it 
to pass, that we have nothing about justification by faith without the deeds 
oflaw; nothing of the vanity and folly of Jewish rites and ceremonies; 
bothing which ageerts the equal rights of Jews and Gentiles, and blames 
the Judaizing teachers and zealots who refused to acknowledge this? 
Where has Paul ever descanted, as here, on the subject of spiritual gifts ; 
on the marriage relation, conditions, habits, and dress of women ; on the 
Lord's supper; on the support of preachers; on the comparative value 
of spiritual gifts, and of faith, hope, and love ; and above all, on the con- 
troverted and speculative questions of his time, respecting the manner in 
which the bodies of the saints would rise from their graves, when the 
lat trumpet should sound? Where else has Paul or any other sacred 
writer intimated, that the regal power of the Messiah would cease after 
the day of judgment, and that he would be subjected to the Father? [5 
there any parallel to this epistle, either as to matter or manner, in all the 
acknowledged writings of Paul ?’ 

I might proceed still further, and collect a large number of favourite 
expressions often repeated in this epistle, but which seldom or never oc- 
eurin the other Pauline epiettes. Many such I have noticed, in the 
course of my investigations; many more than Schulz has been able to 
collect from the epistle to the Hebrews. And if the two epistles to the 
Corinthians were to be the subject of investigation, instead of the first on- 
ly, the list of ἅπαξ λεγόμενα and ἅπαξ λογιζόμενα, and of favourite idioms, 
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and peculiar ideas, might be swelled to an enormous catalogue. I bave 
observed, as I feel quite well satisfied, more ἅπαξ λεγόμενα in the second 
epistle to the Corinthians in proportion to its length, than in the first ; and 
quite as many peculiar phrases. ἴῃ a word, after such an investigation 
as I have been through, I am bold to say, that there is not a single epistle 
of Paul’s which may not be wrested from him, by arguments of the very 
same kind as those by which the genuineness of our epistle is assailed, and 
in all respects of equal validity. 

Unfortunately for the cause of criticism, so just and obvious an inves- 
tigation has not hitherto been entered upon. Most of those who have 
doubted the genuineness of the epistle to the Hebrews, have seemed to 
consider it as quite proper to make out from it all the specialities possible, 
and then to reason from them without any fear of mistake. 1 have ex- 
amined their arguments in detail, because I wished to shew how many 
hasty and incorrect assertions have been brought forward as argument. 
1 have now exhibited the application of the principles on which their 
whole argument stands, to one of Paul’s epistles the genuineness of 
which no critic calls in question. The resuJt is so plain that it cannot be 
mistaken. 

“ But,” it will be asked, “can we never reason, in any case, from dis- 
similarity of language in different compositions, to different persons as au- 
thors?” No doubt we may, in some cases. But not unless the differ- 
ence be greater than in the case before us. It bas been shewn above, 
how many striking traits of resemblance to the other letters of Paul there 
are in our epistle. While these remain, the discrepancy can never be 
made out to be great enough to build a sound argument upon it. If 
the question were to be asked, Whether the author of the epistle to the 
Romans could have written the first epistle of John? the answer would 
be easy, nay almost absolutely certain, from infernal evidence. But after 
all the striking resemblances which can be shewn between our epistle 
and Paul’s letters ; after proving from actual examination, that the list of 
peculiarities in one of his most conspicuous and acknowledged epistles, is 
much greater than in our epistle ; after making all the reasonable abate- 
ments which must be made, from the peculiarity of the subjects which 
are discussed in our epistle, and of the condition of those to whom it was 
addressed ; after reflection upon the acknowledged fact, that every wri- 
ter’s style is more or Jess altered by advancing age, by the circumstances 
of haste or Jeisure in which he writes, by the topics themselves which he 
discusses, and by the degree of exciternent which he feels at the time; 
above all, taking into consideration the fact, that every writer who travels 
to many different countries, resides in many different places, and is con- 
versant with a great variety of men and of dialects, is much more liable 
to change his style somewhat, than he who always resides in the same 
place, and is conversant with the same men and books; after taking, I 
say, all these things into consideration, can any man have reasonable 
grounds to be satisfied, that the peculiarity of style and diction in our 
epistle is such, that its Pauline origin is to be rejected on account of them ? 
I will not undertake to answer for others; but for myself, I can say with 
a clear and an abiding conviction, I do not feel that such an argument 
ean stand before the impartial tribunal of criticism. 
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§30. Objections by De Wette. 


De Wette is the well known autbor of a commentary on the Psalms, of 
a translation of about one half of the Old and New Testaments, of a He- 
brew Archaeology, of a historical and critical Introduction to the Old 
Testament, and of some other works in the departments of sacred criti- 
cism and moral science; all of which have attracted great attention on 
the continent of Europe, on account of the distinguished genius and ex- 
tensive erudition of the author. He is now a Professor in the University 
of Bale, in Switzerland. 

De Wette takes side, as from his habits of thinking and reasoning he 
might be expected to do, with those who deny the Pauline origin of our 
epistle. His arguments are very brief, (asthe nature of his book required 
them to be); and I am not a little surprised to find, that among them all, 
there is not a single one which is not drawn from the works that have 
been already examined above. 

In regard to the external evidence, he has given many of the citations 
from the fathers, adduced in the preceding part of this discussion, pp. 
92—129. But some important ones he has omitted, which speak most 
unequivocally against the views he gives of the opinion of these fathers. 
For example, he merely refers to Euseb. Ecc. Hist. VI. 25, in respect to 
the very important testimony of Origen, which the reader will find on p. 
87 seq. above ; simply. remarking that “Origen gives up the writing down 
of the epistle by Paul, and only attributes the matter of it to him, p. 285.” 
In a note, he subjoins, “ When he [Origen] speaks of the tradition of the 
churches, it is probable, that he means only the Alexandrine church.” In 
regard to such a probability, I must refer the reader to what is said above, 
p. 93, Nos. 7. 8. The probability is very strong, that all of Origen’s hom- 
ilies must have been published in Palestine, for he was licensed to preach 
but a few months before he was driven from Alexandria; see Lardner’s 
Credib. III. 194. Whether Origen would, under such circumstances, be 
likely to retain any superstitious veneration for the church at Alexandria, 
every reader will be able to judge, so as to satisfy his own mind. It will 
be remembered, that the testimony of Origen now in question, is from 
one of his Homilies on the epistle to the Hebrews. 

In the same manner, he has merely made a simple reference to the im- 
portant testimony of Jerome in his epistle to Dardanus, cited above on p. 
113; while he has inserted at full length all the passages which might 
serve to shew that Jerome had doubts in his own mind, in regard to the 
Pauline origin of our epistle. This he avers to have been the fact. But 
whether there is any just foundation for such an assertion, has already 
been examined above, p. 113 seq. Jerome, no doubt, felt himself obliged 
to use great caution, in regard to the manner in which he spoke of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, because the prevailing sentiment of the western 
churches, in his time, was against the Pauline origin of it. More than 
this can never be fairly deduced, from any of the language which he em- 
ploys. . The passages in his epistle to Dardanus, in his commentary on 
Matt. xxvi.,and in his book De Viris Ilustribus c. V, (supra, pp. 113, 
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seq.), can never be made to speak less than a decided, definite opinion 
ov the part of Jerome himeelf, in respect to the Pauline origin of our 
epistle. How should he have been the occasion of revolutionizing the 
whole of the western churches, in regard to the sentiment under consider- 
ation, if this were not the case ? 

Other testimonies too De Wette has omitted, which are in favour of 
the Pauline origin of our epistle. In stating the opposition of the Latin 
churches to this sentiment, he has brought forward the doubts of Jerome 
and of his contemporaries. He has followed these on, down to the sev- 
᾿ enth century, by quoting from Primasius, and Isidore Hispalensis. But 
he has not once hinted, that in this same western church, all those dis- 
tinguished bishops who are mentioned above (p. 113), admitted our cpis- 
tle to be Paul’s; excepting that he has adduced some of the testimony of 
Jerome and Augustine. 

Besides, he has advanced the broad position, that “ the western church- 
es originally (anfdnglich) denied this epistle to be Paul’s.” The passages 
adduced in proof of this, are Euseb. Ecc. Hist. VI. 20, (cited above, p. 
100); V. 26, (supra p. 105); the passages from Photius, Gobar, and 
Hippolytus, (supra pp. 105, 106); Tertullian, de Pudicitia, c. 20, (supra 
p- 109 seq.); Cyprian, de Martyr. c. XIJ., (supra p. 110); Jerome, Epist. 
ad Paulinum, (supra p. 114); and Philastrius. de Haeres. c. 89, who 
speaks only of the opinion of others, himself believing the epistle to be 
Paul’s. But De Wette has not said a word, in this connection, of all the 
evidence adduced in § 12 above, which bas relation to this subject; nor 
of the division of opinion that existed in the Latin churches in later times 
and before the days of Jerome, in respect to the subject in question. 

Again, in stating the testimony of the eastern churches, De Wette has 
merely brought forward Eusebius as testifying to the opinions of his own 
times ; see Eusebius’ testimony above, p. 99 seq. At the same time he 
intimates that there were doubts in that part of the church, with regard 
to the Pauline origin of our epistle. He has not, however, produced a 
single author from the East who has expressed any such doubts, (and 
this for a very imperious reason); while, at the same time, he hag sedu- 
lously omitted all those cited on p. 103 above, who undoubtedly ascribed 
our epistle to Paul. , 

Is this now an tmpartial examination and statement of evidence, on 
this great question ? And has an author, who writes in this hasty man- 
ver without extended examination and without deliberation, any right to 
find fault with others, when they refuse to receive his allegations with 
implicit credit, and betake themselves to such an examination as may 
detéet imperfect representation and statements evidently dictated by par- 
tiality ? 

Next, as to the internal grounds of proof that our epistle does not be- 
long to Paul. 

These are, without exception, the same as had been before advanced 
by Eichhorn, Ziegler, Bertholdt, Schulz, and Seyffarth; all of which 
have been exatined in the preceding pages. De Wette states, very cate- 
gorically, that the Janguage of our epistle is very different from that of 
Paul; and he appeals to Schulz as having most fully shewn this, in the 
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work which has been already examined. How far the case is as Schulz 
bas represented it, must now be left to the reader to judge for himself. 

What most of all surprises me, is, that De Wette should produce, as 
special] proof of the alleged discrepancy of style, the formulas of quota- 
uon, examined p. 182 seq. No. 18 above ; and also the appellations given 
to the Saviour by the writer of our epistie, examined in p. 197 seq. No. 
19 above ; two of the most unlucky of all the arguments which Schulz 
and Seyffarth have adduced. It requires, indeed, a great deal of patience 
and labour to examine this matter to the bottom; more, I am quite in- 
clined from bitter experience to believe, than De Wette consumed in 
writing the whole of the article in his Introduction, which has respect to 
our epistle. 

Besides these two cases of diversity of style, De Wette has proceeded 
to cite a large list of words, all of which are taken from Schulz and 
Seyfiarth, and have already been the subject of particular examination. 
With an adventurous step, and without even opening his Greek Concord- 
ance for investigation, he has followed his leaders in this hazardous path, 
and even selected the words examined above on p. 210 No. 34, p. 211 
No. 37, not omitting the most unfortunate of all Dr. Schulz’s guesses, viz. 
the phrases on p. 211 No. 40 above. The word πέστις too has come in 
for its usual share of discrepancy, (see above, p. 166. ε), and also βασιλεία 
tov Ssov and τελείωσις. 

He avers, moreover, after Schulz, that the comperison and symbolical 
use of Old Testament passages and ordinances, is foreign to the manner 
of Paul, and like to that of Philo. (See on this subject, p. 141 seq. No. 
2 above). He asserts, too, that Paul could not have represented Chris- 
tianity, as being so correspondent with Judaism, nor Christ as high priest ; 
nor would he have been silent about his office of apostle to the heathen, nor 
concealed the fact that the Christian religion was designed as well for 
Gentiles as Jews. 

Yet how many of Paul’s epistles there are in which these topics are 
not insisted on, and which De Wette himself does not suppose to be spu- 
rious, he does not seem once to have thought of. How is it possible that 
such a writer as Pau! should be limited to one circle of objects and rea- 
soning and expression? De Wette would not like to have the genuine- 
ness of his own works tried by such a rule of scrutiny. 

On the question, To whom was our epistle directed? De Wette has 
exhibited a singular method of treating the subject. He endeavours to 
present difficuldes that lie in the way of supposing that it was directed to 
any church ; and then comes to the conclusion, that probably it was not 
originally an epistle, but the composition of some companion of Paul, who 
added the personal allusions toward the close of the letter, for the sake of 
giving credit to it as a composition of the apostle; so that all investigation 
about either the author of the epistle, or the persons to whom it is direct- 
ed, is in vain and useless, pp. 292—-294. It seems after all, then, that the 
author of our epistle is a dissembler and a dishonest man; aiming to 
stand upon the credit of Paul, because he fears that his own credit is in- 
safficient. But can any candid reader of the epistle refuse to see the 
unequivocal marks of sincerity, candour, high-raised benevolent feeling, 
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and spiritual comprehensive views, every where exhibited? I repeat it, 
had the writer of such a piece any need of propping up himself, by the aid 
of even Paul’s name and authority? Then how futile, nay foolish, the 
attempt to do so, if his style, diction, manner, reasoning, quotations, circle 
of thought—in a word, every thing—is so toto coelo diverse from that of 
Paul, as Schulz, Seyffarth, and De Wette represent it! Where were the 
eyes and understandings of the readers? Could they not detect the im- 
posture? And then what would become of the epistle, and ‘of the repu- 
tation of the man who wrote it? ‘Truly one should have better reasons 
than these, before he abandons the conviction which a thorough investiga- 
tion has forced upon him, that Paul is the author of our epistle. 


§ 31. Objections by Boehme and Bleek. 


Nearly contemporary with the work of De Wette, noticed in the preced- 
ing section, is the work of C. F. Boehme, comprised in a volume of about 
800 pages ; which contains an introduction to our epistle, and a transla- 
tion of the same, followed by a copious commentary. Of the author little 
is known in this country, and (if I may judge by such reviews of books in 
Germany as I have perused) little is said in his own country respecting 
him. The work was printed at Leipsic, in 1825. 

Like the critics whose works have been examined in the preceding sec- 
tions, Boehme sets out with the most unqualified assertions respecting the 
discrepancies of style and manner, between the author of our epistle and 
all the other writers of the New Testament. He asserts, that ‘as to the 
form and method of his work, the rhetorical construction of it, and the con- 
stant and accurate observance of order, our author far excels the other con- 
temporary sacred writers.’ He extols the art which the writer of our epistie 
uses, in order to persuade those whom he addressed to follow bis advice ; 
in particular he gives, as an example of this, Heb. 3: 7—4: 13, where the 
writer very dexterously, as he says, turns the promise of rest in the land 
of Canaan into a promise of rest in the heavenly world ; to which he adds 
Heb. 11: 8—16, where, as he avers, “the author by the aid of his rhe- 
torical art, and contra jidem histortae, has rendered it aliquatenus probabile 
that Abrabam and the other patriarchs had a spiritual rest in view.” 

With many other eulogies he loads the author of our epistle, on ac- 
count of his art, his eloquence, and his excellent Greek; and from all 
this, (as was to be anticipated), he comes to the conclusion, that the au- 
thor could not be Paul, nor any of the other writers of the New Testa- 
ment, he being far superior to them all. 

Into the historical and critical examination of this question, however, he 
does not even pretend to go. He avers, that to do so would be merely 
agere actum. He considers the works of Schulz, Seyffarth, and Ziegler, 
as having finally settled the question, beyond any hope of retrieve by those 
who advocate the Pauline origin of our epistle; and after appealing to 
the authors just named, and to the considerations which he has himself 
suggested, in respect to the discrepancies of style and manner between 
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the author and Paul, he concludes by saying, “that Paul was not the au- 
thor, satis superque demonstratum est a nobis aliisque.” 

This is indeed a summary method of dispatching a question of this na- 
ture ; certainly it is a method which spares writers and readers a great 
deal of severe labour and study. Unfortunately, however, for all these 
rhetorica] appeals to the mere feelings and imagination of men, there are 
some at least who believe in the Pauline origin of our epistle, that are too 
φιλόπονοι to shrink from bringing the whole matter to the test of actual 
investigation, and who will insist upon it, that those who make assertions 
are bound in duty to prove them. 

The work of Boehme, under examination, is not one which bids fair to 
bring any accession of strength to the cause of those who deny the Pau- 
line origin of our epistle ; and al] which I could wish to say respecting 
his suggestions, has been already said in the preceding pages. 

I cannot deny, however, that he has exhibited something neto in his 
book. He has endeavoured to shew that Silas or Sylvanus was the au- 
thor of our epistle, and that it was directed to the church at Antioch ; 
conjectures which not only have not a single voice of ancient testimony 
in their favour, but which are destitute of any circumstances that render 
them even in a slight degree probable. I cannot help thinking of Bo- 
ehme’s introduction to his work, much as one of his countrymen thinks of 
ἃ certain author who has made some noise of late in the medical world ; 
“ He has some new things, and some true things; but his new things are 
not true things, and his true things are not new things.” 


ee «..--- 


Of a very different character from the work of Boebme is that of Prof. 
Bleek, already named in the preface to this volume. This writer may be 
reckoned among the first class of German critics, in respect to learning 
and diligence. I add with great pleasure, also, that he has in most cases, 
conducted his arguments with a good degree of moderation and candour, 
and is free from a censorious spirit. He is certainly by far the most 
respectable, (so far as bie efforts in regard to our epistle are concerned), 
of all who have fought against the Pauline origin of it. That he has now 
and then overlooked and undervalued the testimony which is against him, 
seems to me very plain ; and to this I have more than once felt myself 
obliged to advert, in the preceding pages. ‘That in his zeal to carry his 
point, he has attached undue importance to some of the testimonies and 
considerations which he regards as being in his favour, seems to me 
equally plain; and some of these cases I have also felt bound to notice. 
I trust he will not be offended at this Jiberty. I give and take it with 
equal cheerfulness. His aim and mine should be one and the same, viz. 
the attainment of truth. I am persuaded that he bas not wittingly per- 
verted any testimony or argument, on which he has commented. But 
having apparently settled his mind, before he began the writing of his 
book, on the question about the Pauline origin of our epistle, he seems to 
me now and then to exhibit somewhat of the adroitness and management 
of a special pleader, in order to make out his case. He will pardon me 
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for this frankness; a liberty which he has himeelf used, in pronouncing 
judgment on some of my arguments in his Review. In the main, he ap- 
pears to have treated the subject with fairness and friendly feeling. My 
convictions are the offspring of an investigation not hasty, but long pre- 
tracted. Ido not deny him the privilege of making the same claim. If 
then we cannot agree in our opinion as to the result, in judging of certain 
facts or testimonies, or in some matters of taste about style, the only al- 
ternative is, to submit our case, with the reasons for our views, to the 
public, and leave those to decide who are not embarked as principals or 
as parties in the discussion. This I shall most cheerfully do; and it is on 
this ground that I have, all along, (where 1 found new matter in bis work 
which seemed to claim particular attention and on which I thought he 
himself would lay any stress), not failed to introduce it, and to examine 
it. If I have omitted any thing of this nature it is not through design, 
but merely by accident. 

It was more convenient and proper for me thus to consider most of the 
topics of which he has treated, when any thing new was suggested, than 
to throw them together in this place, and make a general review of the 
whole. The reader will of course be most pleased, that a topic entered 
upon should be completed before it is abandoned. 

I have named the work of Bleek here, and give it a separate place at 
present, merely in order to notice some arguments of his not already in- 
cluded in the preceding parts of this volume. 

In § 84, p. 381 seq., Bleek alleges against the Pauline origin of our epis- 
tle, ‘the incorrect representation made by the writer of the arrangement 
of the Jewish Sanctuary, and of the high priest’s official duties performed 
ip it, particularly in Heb. IX.’ The particulars which go to establish this, 
are, that the golden altar of incense is placed by him in the inner sanc- 
tuary, Heb. 9: 3, 4; and that the golden vial of manna and the rod of 
Aaron that budded, are said to be there ; which is contrary to 1 K. 8: 9. 
and 2 Chron. 5:10. He alleges also, that in 9:7 the high priest is said 
to have gone into the most holy place only once in each year; whereas it 
appears from Lev. XVI. that he went in several times. 

These difficulties are not new, but they are converted by Bleek to a 
new purpose, and therefore demand some notice. 

In regard, then, to the ϑυμιατήριον (Heb. 9: 4), which Bleek translates 
altar of incense, it needs only to be remarked, that the whole strength of his 
appeal lies in his misconception of the word. Θυμιατήριον merely indicates 
any thing on which incense is burned. Of course it may be used to de- 
signate the altar of incense, and so it may be to designate a censer or tn- 
cense-pan that was borne in the hand. Such an one the high-priest car- 
ried with bim into the inner sanctuary on the great day of atonement, 
Lev. 16: 12—14. It is usually named m7 in Hebrew; but sometimes 
it is called MNP, as in 2 Chron. 26: ‘19. Ezek. 8: ll, in both which 
places the Septuagint render it ϑυμιατήριον. 

What is there to shew that in Heb. 9: 4 the meaning is not the same? 

In regard to the pot of manna and the rod of Aaron, it is sufficient to 
say, that they were deposited where the writer of our epistle affirms them 
to have been, as appears from Ex. 16: 32—34. Num. 17: 10. (17: 25). 
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All the difficulty suggested by Bleek, arises from his having overlooked 
the fact, that the writer of our epistle is describing the tabernacle as tt ori- 
gmally was, not the temple in after ages. 

In regard to both these subjects, I refer the reader to Excursus XVI. 
XVII. at the close of the preeent work. 

In respect to the high prieet’s entering the sanctuary more than once, 
comp. Lev. 16:2 It would appear by Lev. 16: 12, 14, 15, that during 
the day of general atonement, he entered the inner sanctuary several 
times, (see on Heb. 9:7). But the writer of our epistle plainly speaks 
here of one day, one time, in distinction from other days and times of the 
year. Just so does Philo speak of the same subject, “anat τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ 
the high priest entered the inner sanctuary,” De Mor. II. p. 821. Legat. ad 
Caium, p. 1035. 

With the explanations of these difficulties now given, the nature of the 
case seems well to accord. How is it possible, [ would ask, to suppose 
with any degree of probability, that the writer of our epistle, whoever he 
might be, was ignorant of so obvious and palpable a fact as the position of 
the altar of incense ? a thing which no one that had ever been at the tem- 
ple, or heard a description of its services from those who had been there, 
could possibly be‘ignorant of. Was the writer of our epistle a novice 
in the knowledge of the Jewish Scriptures? The frequency with which 
he has quoted them, the manner in which he employs them and speaks 
of them, may answer this question. And did he not know, must not ev- 
ery Jew at home and abroad have known, that every morning and every 
evening, throughout the whole year, incense was burned upon the altar 
appropriated to this purpose? Ex. 80: 7,8. Luke 1:9,11. Did he 
hot know, too, that the high priest did not, and could not lawfully, enter 
the inner sanctuary, except on one day of the year only? This Heb, 
9:7 testifies. How then, since incense, as he well knew, must he burn- 
ed every day on the altar, could he at the same moment mark the position 
of the altar as being in the inner sanctuary, which could be approached 
only once in each year? The thing is plainly too incredible to meet with 
assent. 

What influence, moreover, could any writer expect to have with He- 
brews who looked with wonder and admiration on the apparatus and 
rites of the temple, provided he manifested an ignorance respecting these 
things s0 gross, as the case supposed by Bleek would argue? Truly 
none. He could reasonably expect them to do nothing less than to scoff 
athim. A Jew not know whether the altar of incense, which was used 
every day by the priests, was in a place which could be approached only 
once ina year! When this can be made probable, then we may consent 
10 regard many other assertions of some critics about our epistle as proba- 
ble, which we are now compelled to reject. 

Nor does the case appear any better in regard to the sacred pot of 
manna and the rod of Aaron which budded. Could the writer of our 
epistle be ignorant of passages, which were so deeply interesting to a Jew 
81 Καὶ 1: 9, 2Chron.5: 10? And even if he had not read them, was 
K poesible that there should not have been a universal knowledge among 
the Jewish nation, by report, at the period in which he lived, respecting 
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the fact whether any relics of the Mosaic age were in the ark of the tes- 
timony? Truly it would be a great tax on one’s credulity, to believe 
what is in itself so exceedingly improbable. 

As the text then does not at all compel us, by any sound rules of in- 
terpretation, to make such an exegesis as Bleek defends; and as the na- 
ture of the case renders his supposition highly improbable ; I feel eon- 
strained to absolve the writer of our epistle from the charge of sueh gross 
ignorance as Bleek attributes to him, and te believe that he needs not 
correction from the critical acumen of the present times. Bleek himeeif 
will bear with me, when I suggest, that this correction does not come in 
the best manner from him, since he has himself, p. 387, made a staternent 
respecting the Jewish temple at Leontopolis, which implies, that the altar 
of incense might there have been put in the most holy place, nach der 
Einrichtung der Stiftshtitte, agreeably to the arrangement of the tabernacle. 
This he says, in order to show that if the author of our epistle were an 
Egyptian, it would be very natural for him to make the mistake he has 
done, concerning the position of the altar of incense. But was the altar of 
incense in the most holy place in the tabernacle, as the whole passage in 
Bleek seems evidently to suppose ? Ex. 30: 6—8 will answer this question. 

After producing the objections above canvassed, Bleek proceeds to sum 
up the historical evidence, in a brief way, which results from the previ- 
ous investigations in his work. I deem it unnecessary to repeat the ex- 
amination of this, as the whole subject has been so copiously discussed in 
the preceding pages. I shall content myself with only a few remarks on 
some declarations which this writer now and then makes, in thd course 
of his summary. 

He says, that ‘ after the middle of the second century we find evidence 
that the epistle was regarded as Paul’s; but this, only in a particular part 
of the church, viz. at Alexandria.’ 

Is there no evidence, then, that the oriental churches regarded i it as such, 
at this time? None from its being in the Peshitto? None from what 
Eusebius and Jerome say, in regard to the cnstom of the Greek churches ? 

“Αἴ Alexandria, it is doubtful whether it was received on the ground 
of traditton, or only that of critical conclusion.’ 

I will reply to this only by asking the reader to review the testimony 
of Pantaenus, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, relative to this subject. 

He asserts, also, that ‘in all the western churches, from the middle of 
the second century down to the middle of the third, it was believed notto 
be Paul’s. He suggests too that Clement of Rome, who was manifestly ac- 
quainted with our epistle, must have known it to be Paul’s, if indeed it 
was so; and that the tradition would have gone down from him in such 
a way, that this could never have been called in question at Rome, 
which on the contrary, was the very place that most strenuously denied 
it.’ 

In regard to the assertion that all the western churches denied the 
Pauline origin of our epistle, I must refer the reader again to the examin- 
ation of this subject in the preceding sheets. In respect to Clement of 
Rome, whether he was the Clement mentioned by Paul in Phil. 4: 3, 
there is no certain evidence. Tradition speaks in favour of x. Bat if it 
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_ Were so, it does not follow that he was im circumstances, at the time 
when our epistle was written, to know whether Paul wrote it or not. If 
he were not, then he could only judge, as others did, by the probabilities 
of the case, and by current report. But evidence from oxher of these 
sources, was of course of such a nature as might more easily be suspect- 
ed or gainsayed, than the evidence derived from the author’s name being 
subscribed. After ages might call in question what Clement believed ; 
and there would be nothing strange in thie. How often the like things 
take place elsewhere, needs not to be insisted on here. 


§ 32. Hebraisms and non-conformity to classic usage in the Epistle. 


All the writers who have declared against the Pauline origin of our 
epistle, have appealed to Origen’s declaration, "Ala ἐστὶν ἡ ἐπιστολὴ cum 
ϑέσει τῆς λέξεως “Ελληνικωτέρα, the epistle [to the Hebrews] tn the texture of 
us style is more conformed to the Greek idiom, or ts better Greek, [than the 
epistles of Paul]. Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Ziegler, Schulz, Seyffarth, De 
Wette, Boehme, Bleek, and others, have one and all urged this considera- 
tion, and insisted upon it that Origen’s judgment on this point must be 
considered as decisive. 

In respect to the general principles of criticism which are to regulate 
our jnvestigation of such a matter, I have already said all which 1 wish 
to say, p. 161 seq. The actual comparison of our epistle with the acknowl- 
edged epistles of Paul, has also been made, p. 140—155 above. It may 
however be of some importance to add, in this place, a list of some of 
the Hehbraisms and of the examples of non-conformity to classic usage, 
which occur in our epistle, in order to meet the very categorical assertion 
of De Wette, Boehme, and others, that ‘the style of our epistle is not on- 
ly very different from that of Paul, but that it is composed in purer 
Greek, and with a far more oratorical diction.’ 

In making out these, I acknowledge the difficulty of the task in sume 
of the cases which occur. It may happen, that what we are on the whole 
bound to regard as non-conformity with Greek classic usage, in the pres- 
ent state of information on that subject, may turn out, on further examin- 
ation, to be actually conformed to this usage. Thus, for example, Wi- 
ner, in his new and laborious investigation of the classics for the sake of 
illustrating the syntax of the New Testament Greek, has struck out not a 
few phrases from the list of Hebraisms, Hellenisms, etc., that bad before 
been generally classed as such. Still, I can aver in relation to this sub- 
ject, that 1 make use of the best means in my power; and if I sometimes 
er, I shall rejoice to be corrected in every instance of this nature. 

It is proper here, before proceeding to exhibit examples of the kind in 
question, to say a word on the principles by which one ought to be guid- 
ed in selecting and judging of such examples. 

Hebraism I understand to be, either an imitation of Hebrew phraseology 
in the expression of an idea, which might have been differently expressed 
i.e. by other phrases or forms of the Greek that were more conformed to 
classic usage ; or else the assigning to a Greek word a sense which does 
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not belong to it in classic usage, but which does belong to the corres- 
ponding Hebrew word. For an example of the first kind, I would pro- 
duce ἐσχάτου τῶν ἡμέρων, Heb. ὈΣΩΣΣ MIN, as having a form and 
sense that are peculiar; as an example of ‘the second kind, one may 
name κληρονόμος, possessor, lord, ruler, (as used in Heb. 1: 2), like the 
Hebrew w'"; but in classic Greek it designates one who takes an es- 
tate, etc., by "ot, or by testament. In both these cases, the Greek affords 
other words by which the idea of the writer might have been conveyed. 
The choice of these, then, employed in such a way as they are here em- 
ployed, shews the influence which Hebraistic usage had upon him. 

Besides the two classes of words here adverted to, [ may name two 
more, which show departure from classic usage; viz. (1) Such as offer 
ἃ new or unclassical meaning; and (2) Such as are new, i. e. not clas- 
sical, in point of form. If now any of these four classes of words can be 
found in our epistle, so far as they go they are the opposite of the φράσις 
“Ἑλληνικωτέρα which Origen and modern critics assert of the epistle. 
These are fair subjects of investigation, then ; and to these we may also 
add, combinations of words, i. 6. phrases, which, altbough the words of 
themselves are proper Greek words, yet the combinations are such as are 
discrepant from any classic examples. 

Having thus marked out the ground which we mean to survey, let us 
proceed to the task. 


Words and phrases used in a Hebraistic sense, or in a way different from what is uscal 
in the Greek classics. 


Cuap. I. (1) πατράσι, ancestors of old time, nian. Seldom or never 
does classical Greek so employ this word. Besides, ἡμῶν (which we 
might naturally expect) is here omitted ; such is the custom of Paul, see 
Rom. 9:5. 11:20. 15:8. *En’ ἐσχάτου τῶν ἡμερῶν, the time of the Mes- 
siah, the last age of the world, Dw mans; purely Hebrew. (2) ἴλη- 
ρονόμος, lord, ruler, 3749; in classic Greek, one who takes by lot, or by 
testament. (3) Moka, “splendour, brightness, radiance, 3133; ; in Greek, 
opinion, sentiment, maxim, fame, honour. ᾿ὕὙποστάσεως αὐτοῦ, of has 
substance, i. 6. of himself, im¥9 , WH. Καϑαρισμὸν weeue τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν, 
exptation for an, DYABDA , (Sept. κἀαϑαρισμός Ex. 2: 36. 30: 10); see 
Comm. in loc. “Μεγαλωσύνη, πιαλεδίψ, excellence, NIN, >34 ; not found 
in the classics. Ἔν ὑψηλοῖς, ¢ an heaven, in the world above, ὨἿ ἽΩΞ, Sept. 
ἐν ὑψηλοῖς. (4) Kexhyngovounne, obtained, B73. ; Greek, to acquire by lot, 
to inherit. Same word in 1: 14. 

T omit purposely all the quotations which follow here, and all through- 
out the epistle, which are made from the ancient Scriptures; because, as 
they were doubtless made, in general, from the Septuagint version, they 
. cannot be justly considered as properly belonging to the style of our au- 
thor. If the Hebraisms in all these quotations were to be added to the 
list of those in the rest of the epistle, it would make it to appear something 
very different from ᾿Ελληνικωτέρα. Whether Origen did, or did not, mean 
to exclude them, no one, so far as I know, has yet attempted to show. 

Chap. II. (2) doyos, commination, command, or revelation, "33; not 80 
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in the classics. (8) Zemnglas, the Christian religion with its threats and 
promises ; certainly not a classical sense of the word. (4) δυγάμεσι, mi- 

powers, miracles, 7793) , 19, MANdD2 , all of which the Septua- 
gint translate by δύναμις; ; in the classica, not "0. Θέλησιν, & word un- 
known to the Attics. (5) Οἰχουμένην μέλλουσαν, the gospel dispensation, 
δ: 3:1 pbisn; purely Jewish. (10) Jogo», future happiness, a glorious 
condition in ” another world ; peculiar to Hellenistic Greek. Τελειῶσαι, to 
advance to glory, to bestow on one the rewards of piety or obedience after the 
close of life; and passively, to be glorified, to be made happy, or to be reward- 
ed in the upper world, after the Christian struggle on earth is finished ; see 
and comp. 5:9. 7: 28. 11: 40. 12:23. See also and comp. Phil. 3: 12, 
there being no other like example in the New Testament, unless indeed 
Luke 13: 32 affords one. The classical sense of this word is to accom- 
plish, to complete, to render complete, to bring to an end, to finish, etc.; a 
sense which gave occasion, no doubt, to a peculiar use of τελειόω in our 
epistle ; but which still is different from it. (11) “Ayvatow and ἁγιαζόμε- 
vot, making atonement for, and those for whom atonement is made or who 
are exprated, WIP and 48> are both rendered by ἁγιάζω in the Septuagint, 
comp. 10: 10; in the classics, ἁγιάζω means to consecrate, to make or de- 
clare sacred. (12) *Exxinota, public religious assembly, Πρ, TIT, NIP; 
in the classics, public civil assembly. (14) Σαρκὸς καὶ ἀπιατὸς; human na- 
ture, corporeal state or condttion,“iD3, D> =U} , see Gen. 9: 4, and in the 
New Testament 1 Cor. 15: 50. Matt. 16:17. Gal. 1: 16, 8]. ; not 80 us- 
ed in the classics. Καταργήσῃ, to destroy, to render null or tnefficacious ; 
classics, to be idle, to remain sluggish or inactive. 4Διάβολον, Satan, JO, 
the devil ; classics, a slanderer, an accuser. (16) *Ayyélwy, angels, 
messengers, ("DN>7); in the classics, ἄγγελος means simply, messenger 
or message. Σἰπόρματος, progeny, offspring, 9], frequent in the New 
Testament, and three times in our epistle ; rarely, if ever, bas it this 
sense among the classics. The frequency of it is Hellenistic. 

Chap. III. (1) ᾿“δελφοὶ ἅγιοι, Dwi Tp , Ps. 16: 3 et saepe, professed peo- 
ple of God, worshippers of God; in a zense different from the ἅγιος of 
the classics. Ki7josos ἐπουρανίου, invitations or privileges o of the gospel ; 
no parallel in common Greek. “Amdctoloy καὶ ἀρχιερέα τῆς ὁμολογίας; ; 
such a combination is utterly foreign to the classics. Moreover ὁμολογίας, 
profession, professed religion, has no parallel in classic usage, where it 
means agreement, accord, promise, engagement, contract, etc. (2) Osx 
in the sense of worshippers of God, the assembly of the faithful, m3, ma 
D*thx, peculiar to Hellenistic Greek. aggnotay, boldness, confidence, un- 

profession ; ; in the classics, free speech, frankness, openness, im- 
partiality in speaking, judging, etc. Comp. 4: 16. 10:35. (12) Ζῶντος, 
kiving, i. 6. everlasting, eternal, everliving, Heb. "m1 >x , ϑεὸς ζῶν; in the 
elassica, {aw means to live as an animal, ete ; or to lide figuratively, i i. 6. τὸ 
be happy, to be prosperous, etc. The phrase ϑεὸς ζῶν is purely a trans- 
lation of "dK. (13) Kad’ ἑκάστην ἡμέραν, continually, constanily ; in 
the classics the same phrase would mean datly, each day. Σκληρύνω, 
PIN, TWP, applied to the heart or mind ; only iiterally used in the clas- 
sics. αὐ Ὑποστάσεως, confidence, stable and settled disposition of mind. 
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But here it may be doubted, whether the classic use of the word in the 
sense of steadfastness, boldness, courage, is not sufficiently near to exempt 
the word from peculiarity. (16) Magenixgavay, 72 , “VO , aot of clas- 
sic usage. (17) Προσωχϑιζε, Dip, mot a classic word.” ἉΜμαρτήσασι, 
D NIN , swners, υἱοίαίογε of divine precepts ; classic usage, to mies the 
mark, to fail, ete.; the sense of sinners or offenders, as in our episte, i 
seldom and doubtful j in the classics. Keda, carcasses, corpses, D3 ; in 
common Greek, members, ρα. (18) Katanavow, mIrTaI 9 rest, “fadsare 
reat or happiness; Greek, a causing of rest, stilling, quieting. See also 
4:10 

Chap. IV. (1) ZsoelFety wants the usual τοῦ before it, which is em- 
ployed in the like cases by the classical writers. (2) ξὐαγγεμσμένοι, ὙΦ, 
used here in a more appropriate and peculiar sense than in the classics. 
Ὁ λόγος τῆς ἀκοῆς, 323% , mpInw , found in Paul, 1 Thess. 2: 13; the words 
are classic, but the combination i is altogether diverse from any in the clas- 
sica. (3) Katafoliic κόσμου, foundation, i. 6. beginning, creation, of the 
world, Heb. Yaxnm—"jO in, (comp. 2Sam. 2: 16. Ps. 18: 7, 15. Job. 38: 
4. Ps. 82:5 104:5, Prov. 8:29. Is 24: 18 40:21. 51:13, etc.) Bat 
where, in the classics, i is such an expression used for such a purpose ? 
See also 9:26. (6) ᾿Απολοίπεται, at remains, i.e. it must be so that; a 
gense foreign to the classics in such a way as it is here employed, vi 
before the apodosis of a sentence, and as a kind of ergo or seguttur of 
the logicians. See also v.9. (9) ΣαββατισμόςῚ is of course a mere He- 
brew word with a Greek ending. Ibid., τῷ λαῷ τοῦ ϑεοῦ, Heb. "πὶ τὰν cy, 
a combination foreign to the Greek, and ‘purely Hebrew. (10) Katixeves, 
te rest, neuter verb ; in the classics, to cause to rest, to make qutel, transi- 
tive verb. (12) Zi», perpetual, as before. (13) Οὐκ... χείσις, >> a, 
Greek οὐδέν, no creature, nothing ; κείσιρ, in the classios, means the act of 
creating. Toss ὀφϑαλμοῖς αὐτοῦ 3 Σ, 17255, ie. to him, before him; 
for although the sense of eyes here would come well after γυμνά, yet it 
does not at all agree with τετραχηλισμένα, with neck outstretched and bent 
back. The writer plainly had in his mind the meaning of ane of the He- 
brew expressions mentioned above. (14) Οὐρανούς, nn , the Hebrew 
idea of the firmament above. ᾿ Opoloylas, religion, professed subjection to 
Christ, Bept. for 33, votum. (15) ᾿Ασϑενείαις, moral weakness, Sept. for 
pwn stumbling, and ΣῈ Σ, claudicatio ; classics, physical weakness, with 
various shades. (16) Θρόνος τῆς χάριτος, without a parallel in the classica 

Chap. V. (2) Μετριοπαϑεῖν, to be compassvonate, to shew kindness to; im 
the classics, to moderate one’s passions of grief, anger, etc. (3) Προσφό- 
guy, to offer guts and sacrifices to God, DAP, OMT, Har; in Greek, 
not appropriate to this sacred rite. (5) “Καυτὸν ἐδύξασε, did not arrogate 
to himself the honour, did not claim for himself the honour ; classics, to he- 
lieve, suppose, praise, celebrate. (7) Τῆς caguog αὑτοῦ, of his incarnation, 
of las mortal condition or state, \-¥UD; classics, flesh as ἃ substance, ani- 
mal body. EviaSelas, object of fear, that which he feared, like the Heb. 
man , Is. 8: 12,13. Ps. 76:12; classic sense, fear, terror. Εἰσακουσϑ εἷς, 
ἀοΐξοονοί, saved, Sept. for Σ᾿ ΔΑΓ, 27. (13) Τὰ στοιχῶα τῆς ἀρχῆς τῶν 
λογίων ; such en expression is wenting in the classics. Iadextoc.... 
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τροφῆς, not a classical metaphor. (13) Adyou δικαιοσύνης, Christian or 
religious doctrine ; without an example in the classics. 

Chap. VI. (1) ᾿Νεκρῶν ἔργων, deadly, destructive works, ὉΛΑἸΣῚ, 35 
occidere, Septuagint, yexoos see also 9:14. (2) Βαπτισμῶν διδαχῆς, ἐπιϑὲ 
σεώς τε χειρῶν, foreign to the classics; as is χρίματος αἰωνίου. (4) Πνεύ- 
ματος ἁγίου, wea ΤΡ ; an expression and an idea foreign to all the 
classics. (5) Καλὸν.. . ῥῆμα, promise of good, 80 310 137 often in He- 
brew ; classics, declaration, any thing uttered. Δυνάμεις μέλλοντος αἰῶνος, 
miraeulous powers under the gospel dispensation; an utter stranger to 
the classic authors. (7) Botayny, any kind of fruit which the earth pro- 
duces, 3177; in Greek simply herbage, vegetation. (8) Εἰς καῦσιν, 735; 
would not the classical Greek be καῦσις 3 (10) Eis τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ, Ὥρ. 
ward him, toward his cause, for his sake, (inW2) , ὄνομα being pleonastic, as 
in Hebrew. (11) πληροφορίαν, a word found only in the New Testament 
and ecclesiastical Greek. (12) 'Μακχροϑυμίας, patient watting, STDIN , prolon- 
gatio, Sept.; which I cannot find in the classics. KAngovopovrtay, obtaining, 
Heb. 277; see on 1: 2. (15) Τῆς éxayyeliac, the promised blessing ; clas- 
sic sense, promise. (17) ᾿Εμεσίτευσε, interposed ; classies, to act the part of 

α mediator. 


Chap. VII. (1) Θεοῦ ὑψίστου, 35°53 ; the words are classic Greek, but 
the combination is Hebrew. Κοπῆς, slaughter, 27; Greek, hewing, 
cutting out. (3) ᾿“πάτωρ, ἀμήτωρ, without any genealogy of parents ; the 
classic writers apply these words to their gods, and to orphan children, in 
quite a different sense. (4) ᾿ἀχροθινίων, spoils in general (see Gen. 14: 
20) ; classics, first fruits, part of the spoils of war presented to the gods. 
Πατριάρχης, Nisam WRI; I cannot find any trace of this word in the 
classics. (5) "Anodixartéen, to tithe, to take a tenth part, “iw; peculiar to 
Hebrew Greek. ᾿Εξεληλυϑότας ἐκ τῆς ὀσφύος ᾿Αβραάμ, pst 17 DNR; 
the Greeks said γεννᾶσθαι ὑπό τινος in such ἃ case, so that the above ex- 
pression is purely Hebrew. (6) Jexatow, as ἀποδεκατόω in v. 5. (10) 
Ἔν τῇ ὀσφύι τοῦ πατρός, see above on v. 5. (11) Τελδίωσις, in a sense sui 
generis, and foreign to the classics. (16) Σαρκικῆς, perishable, short lwed, 
“Wz; not found in the classics in such a seuse. Avvapy ζωῆς ἀκαταλύ-- 
τοῦ, where δύναμιν has the meaning of precept, ordinance, arrangement, 
(like ἐντολή in the preceding clause), and ζωῆς that of perpetuity ; ; both of 
which tneanings are foreign to the classics. Ετελείωσε, see τελείωσις in 
v. 1 above. (20) “Ogxaposias, peculiar to our epistle; the classic ogxa- 
μόσια (with antepenult accent) is an adjective, ἱερά being understood after 
it; see also v. 28. (22) Διαϑήκης, i in the sense of the Hebrew mena. 

‘Chap. VIII. (1) Ἐν δεξιᾷ τοῦ ϑρόνου τῆς μεγαλοσύνης, where μέγαλο- 
σύνης is not only a word which is not employed by the classics, but an 
abstract noun designating the Divinity ; ; comp. Heb. “ti, T324D, and 
135 NOD. The whole phraseology i is altogether of a Hebrew cast at 
least it is not classical. (2) “4yiwy, plural DwIp w Sj; classics, ἅγιον. 
Σκηνῆς, the divine ST, DO; classics, a common tent or dwelling. (6). 
Mesirns, in a different sense ‘from what is usual in the classics. The 
long quotation from the Septuagint that follows, is not more Hebraistic 
than the surrounding context. 


Chap. IX. (1) δικαιώματα, ordinance, arrangements, PHEW ; classics, 
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sentence of justice, decision, just action or requisition. (3) “Aysa ἁγίων, 
Heb. Dp WIP, a φράσις which is an entire stranger to the Greek 
classics, and purely Hebraistic. (4) That μάννα, ai πλάχες τῆς διαϑήκης, 
and Χερουβὶμ δόξης (v. 5), are forms or phrases purely Hebrew, will not 
of course be questioned. Aokn, i in the sense of splendour (as here), is 
not classic, but is the Heb. "539. (5) “eorjgsov, NED, Septuagint 
word ; classics, ἱλαστήριος -ἰία, ἴον, adjective. (9) ᾿“Παραβολή, symbol ; 
classics, comparison, similitude in speech or writing. Τελειῶσαι, to ex- 
priate, to render pure, in the sense of "5D or DIM; a sense foreign to 
the classics; comp. 10:1. (10) Βαπτισμοῖς I take τὸ be a Hellenistic, not 
a classic word ; for this appears to be βάπτισις or βάπτισμα. See also 
6: 2, βαπτισμῶν. (11) ᾿Αρχιερεὺς μελλόντων ἀγαϑῶν, unlike any thing i ip 
the classics. (12) Ταύτης τῆς κτίσεως, of the present world ; κτίσις in the 
classics means, the act of creating. Etgaysvos, form Sut generis. (13) 
Κεκχοινωμένους, the unclean, btn, pein; Greek xotvow, to communi- 
cate, to share, to render common. «“γιάζει, purifies, 03D; Greek, to con- 
secrate, to devote. (16) Φέρεσθαι, accidere, to happen ; it is sut generis. 
(18) ᾿Εγκεκαίνισται, was ratified; classics to renew. (22) Aiuatexyvotas, 
sut generis. (24) ᾿Εμφανισϑῆναι, to appear in behalf of, to appear as an 
advocate or patron ; in the classics, to shew, to reveal. Ib. τῷ προσώπῳ, 
before, 9265 ; unknown to the classics. (26) Καταβολῆς κόσμου, ἃ combi- 
nation unknown to the classics; comp. 4: 8. Συντελείᾳ τῶν αἰώνων, the 
end of the former dispensation ; no where in common Greek. (28) “Avog- 
τίας, sin fering, sacryfice for sin, ONG, DWN ; not in the classics, 
Chap. X. (1) Eixova, complete image, ‘perfect delineation, (in distinction 
from σκιά, an imperfect sketch), msam; the Greek εἰκών is simply, i image. 
Τελειῶσαι, see on 9: 9. (10) ἉἩγιασμένοι, comp. 2:11. (13) To λοιπόν, 
thenceforth, as to future time ; in the classics, for the rest, in fine, according- 
ly, ete. The sense here given to to λοιπόν is not inconsistent with the 
classical use of the word ; but would a classic Greek have expressed | the 
idea, “thenceforth expecting,” by to λοιπόν ἐκδεχόμενος 2 Is thisa φράσις 
“Ἑλληνικωτέρα 2 Τεϑῦσιν ot ἐχϑροὶ αὐτοῦ ὑποπόδιον τῶν ποδῶν» αὐτοῦ, ἃ 
phrase purely Hebraistic in its hue; see Ps. 110:1. [2]. (14) Τετελείωκε, 
see on 9:9. 10:1. (19) Παῤῥησίαν, free access ; classics, free speech, 
openness, impartiality. (20) Ζῶσαν qualifying such a word as odor, is a 
combination unknown to the classics. (22) * Ερῤῥαντισμένοι τὰς καρδίας, 
altogether Hebrew in its hue; in the classics, sprinkled. (24) Παροξυσ-- 
μόν, excitement in a good sense; the Greeks used the word for excitement 
of anger or other passions, and to designate the exacerbations of fever, 
etc. (25) Ἡμέρα, the day of the Lord, the day of terror, nv, si Si, 
altogether in a Hebrew sense. (27) πυρὸς ζῆλος, HR JINN, exactly He- 
brew. (29) Κοινόν, an unclean thing ; see under 9: 13. (31) ᾿ἘΕμπεσεῖν 
εἰς χεῖρας ϑεοῦ ζῶντος ; the classic Greek is, εἰς χεῖρας ἐλϑὲϊν---ἔναι---κέσϑαι 
--Οὠπικέσϑαι----συνιέγαι. The form ἐμπεσεῖν εἰς χεῖρας is evidently a copy 
of the Hebrew 393 582. (32) ἌἌϑλησιν.... παϑημάτων, a method of ex- 
pression foreign to the classice. (35) Παῤῥησίαν, confidence, Chrishan 
trast classics, boldness or freedom of speech. ισϑαποδοσίαν, reward ; 
is. (36) ᾿Επαγγελέαν, promised blessing ; classics, promise. (39) 
“ale anxodeay, like the Heb. Inf. 25 , that we should be destroyed; and 
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80, εἰς περιποίησιν; in both cases an evident imitation of the Heb. lof. 
with >. 

Chap. XI. (2) ᾿Εμαρτυρήϑησα», celebrated, well spoken of, like the Heb, 
VST, TH, Job 29: 11; classics, to give testimony, to call to Witness, 
etc. ᾿ (8) αἰῶνας, worlds, D549, entirely Jewish. “Ρήματι, command, 
33, WYN; Greek, saying, thing said. (5) ᾿1δεῖν ϑάνατον, nA NA, 
NYS INT. Οὐχ εὑρίσκετο, 13378 ; foreign to the classics, (6) AioPan0- 
δότης I cannot find in classic Greek. (7) Κόσμον, the ungodly, the world 
who were sinful ; not of classic usage. “ικαιοσύνης, justifying, of justifi- 
cation ; classics, equity, uprightness. (8) Lic κληρονομίαν, Ima; would 
not the φράσις ᾿Ελληνικωτέρα have been ὡς κληρονομίαν, or rather ὡς ὑπάρ- 
χον avtov? (9) Suvyxlngovduoy, joint-possessors ; foreign in this sense to 
common Greek. (19) Εν παραβολῇ, peculiar method of expression. (34) 
Στόματα μαχαίρας, the edge of the sword, a°}I~"» , unknown to classic 
autbors. (37) “Ey φόνῳ μαχαίρας, with the murderous sword, a Hebrew 
combination. (39) Ἡᾶαρτυρηϑέντες, see vy. 1. 

Chap. ΧΙ. (7) Παιδείαν, chastisement, 1517 ; the meaning here given 
to this word, is seldom, if ever, given in the classics. (9) Τῆς σαρκὸς 
ἡμῶν πατέρας, a Hebrew, not a classic combination of ideas; σαρχός mean- 
ing the physical man, in distinction from the mental one. Τῷ πατρὶ τῶν 
πνευμάτων, Heb. “v3 >>> nininn cts, Num. 16: 22, 27:16; for- 
eign to all the classics. (10) “ἁγιότητος can hardly be found, I believe, in 
the classics. It is a Hellenistic term, corresponding to J4p. (11) Kag- 
mov εἰρηνικόν, peaceful fruit, i.e. happy fruit, ΕἸΣ 55; εἰρηνικόν here 
manifestly bearing the Hebrew-Greek, and not the classic sense. (14) 
Οὐδεὶς ὄψεται τὸν κύριον, 80 TIT) YW NS, AT ἜΘ τΩΝ τὸς Ὁ ND; 
the whole form of expression is manifestly Hebraistic. (16) Βρώσεως 
μιᾶς, one meal ; classics, the act of eating, or food. The certainty that 
meal is the idea here, arises from the adjunct μιᾶς. Πρωτοϊόκια, Heb. 
MViDz; not used in the classics, (19) My προστεθῆναι αὐτοῖς λόγον, 
ἜΣΊΞ ‘she 9704 *mb3 , a Hebrew and not a Greek mode of expression. 
(22) Μυριάσι, 139, NIST, the usual Hebrew (not a classic) expression 
for a large indefinite number. (23) Προτοτόκων, first-born in the sense 
of pre-eminent, like the Heb. D°4>3; a sense not attached to the classical 
use of this word. ᾿ΑΔπογεγραμμένων ἐν οὐρανοῖς, pv ainoDy bo, Is. 
4:3. Comp. Ex. 32: 32. Ps. 69: 28. Dan. 12: 1. Luke 10: 20, etc., an 
expression altogether Hebraistic. 

Chap. XIII. (1) Φιλαδελφία, mutual Christian love ; in the classics (e.g. 
Lucian), in its literal sense. (3) “Ovtec ἐν σώματι, in a frail dying state ; 
hot so expressed in the classics. The mode of expression comes from 
the Hebrew, "oa. (7) “᾿ιγουμένων, teachers, spiritual guides, 4777372, FDN ; 
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classic sense never that of teachers. (8) Χϑὲς καὶ σήμερον, DI7771 ἼΩΝ ; 
where in all the classics is the like of this, in order to designate all past 
and present time? (9) Περιπατήσαντες, who are conversant with, who prac- 
tice using, from the Heb. "377mm; the classics use the word only in its 
literal sense. (15) Θυσίαν aivecswc....xagnov χειλέων ; the idea, sacrifice 
of praise, is Hebrew, Lev. 7: 12, in may, comp. Ps. 50: 14, 23. As 
to κάρπον χειλέων, there is nothing in the classics like it. Plainly it has 
its original in the Hebrew axnpin o> ΓΙΏ ΩΣ, Hos. 14:3, we will 
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render to thee the calves [i. 6. the offerings, the fruit] of our lips, or rather, 
we will render to thee calves with our lips. (16) Θυσίαις, as applied Ὁ to 
εὐποιΐας καὶ κοινωνίας, is purely a Hebrew application. (17) “πὲ 
ψυχῶν ὑμῶν, for. you, D2"*MVLH2>; the Greeks, ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν. (20) O δὲ 
ϑεὸς τῆς εἰρήνης, God who bestows ‘happiness, who secures our welfare ; a 
mere imitation of the Ileb. nidw , the classics never using εἰρήνη in such 
a sense. (21) Eig τοὺς αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων, from the Hebrew 533 tlio: , 
or “ID ὩΣ ΣΕ. (25) Ἥ χάρις μετὰ πάντων ᾧ , Hebrew p> Bits; 
the Greeks said, χαίρειν, or χαίρετε, or ἔῤῥωσθε, Acts 15: 29. 


In this selection, I have aimed at taking only the more obvious words 
and phrases. It might be enlarged, by more strenuously urging the prin- 
ciple, in 8}} respects, of dissimilarity to the Greek classic writers. That 
an idea is peculiar to the Christian dispensation, and unknown to the clas- 
sic authors, has not been the basis of my selection in any case, unless at 
the same time there is a phraseology, or a combination of words, which 
is as foreign to the Greeks as the idea itself. If all the tdeas which are 
not classical, were to be the guiding principle in our selection, there would 
be no end of examples. But this would not be a fair and proper method 
of proceeding. It is the diction and phraseology, and combinations of 
words, and the sense which is given to the words employed, that I have 
endeavoured to show are not ᾿Ἐλληνικωτέρα, i.e. not better Greek, or 
more classical Greek, than the epistles of Paul exbibit. ‘The reader has 
now the result before him. 

With such a result in view, what matters it whether De Wette, Schulz, 
Seyffarth, Bleek, or Origen himself, tells us that our epistle is almost 
classical Greek, and that all runs smoothly and oratorically on? Bleek 
has, indeed, spoken in a very positive manner on this subject, in his re- 
view of the first edition of my work ; but not in a way which affords me 
any satisfaction. He asks ‘how a Christian writer of Jewish origin could 
avoid using Hebrew phrasebdlogy, in order to designate religious objects ? 
I answer at once, that he could not, and did not; and that nothing can 
be plainer, than that our epistle is filled with it. But bow does this fact 
prove that the φράσις ie better Greek than that of Paul? The question 
is not one concerning the absolute state of Hebraism and unclassical usage, 
but one which respects the relative state of it, viz. whether our epistle is 
more free from it than the acknowledged epistles of Paul. What bearing, 
then, has Bleek’s suggestion on this point? I can see none; for all that 
it goes to show, is, that a Hebrew Christian would naturally, if not neces 
sarily, express his ideas of many things pertaining to the Christain re- 
ligion, in a way like that in which the Hebrew Scriptures express the 
like ideas. 

My list of Hebraisms and of unclassical usage (usage οὐχ ᾿Ἑλληνικωτέρα) 
serves to eatablish one point, viz. that our epistle abounds greatly in them. 
To make the proof in all respects perfect, I ought perhaps to take some of 
Paul’s epistles, and actually shew that the departures from classical usage 
are net more frequent there. But I content myself, for the present, (after 
more than one examination of some of them in respect to the point in 
question), with denying that they are less frequent in our epistle. The 
burden of proof that they are less frequent, rests on those who assert the 
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fact that our epistle is more classical Greek. I wait for them to prove 
this allegation by facts produced, not by assertions. These last ought not 
to go current any longer. 

Bleek suggests, also, that ‘the writer of our epistle was a diligent read- 
er of the Septuegint Version, and this must have had an influence on his ~ 
style,’ Rev. p. 27. Indeed? And what sort of Greek does the Septua- 
gint consist of ? Is it purer than that of Paul? And if the writer of our 
epistle modelled himself after this, must his φράσις be ᾿Ελληνικωτέρα than 
that of Paul? A singular argument truly it is, to allege that the influ- 
ence or imitation of the most corrupt of all Greek extant, will save a 
mer from the imputation of being as Hebraistic and unclassical as 


Bleek intimates, that ‘to produce such words as ἄγγελος and ἔσχατον 
téy ἡμερῶν as Hebraisms, is hardly fair, because it would be a mere affec- 
tation of Purism in a writer, not to employ these words in a sense which 
the corresponding Hebrew words had, Rev. p. 26.’ But may not the 
eame remark be made of all the other Hebraisms of the New Testament, 
or of the Septuagint? The question about Hebraism or unclassical usage 
lies, after all, in a narrow compass. When a writer who is a Hebrew, 
employs the word ἄγγελος to designate (like x72) a heavenly messenger, 
did he not give to this word a shade of meaning which of itself it had not 
in the Greek language ? This will not he denied. Then, secondly, did 
the meaning which he gave to ἄγγελος, originate, in his mind, from the 
meaning of the Heb, 38527 -This seems equally certain. What 
is this then but Hebraism, true, genuine Hebraism? When a form of 
expression is employed that is unknown to classic Greek, or a sense given 
to a word which the Greek does not give, and in these cases the writer is 
. plainly influenced by Hebrew idiom; what is Hebraism, if this be not ? 
And does not ἄγγελος belong to the latter class just named ? 

Does not ἔσχατον τῶν ἡμερῶν also belong to the first? Would a mere 
Greek reader even conjecture what the writer of our epistle meant by the 
phrase in Heb. 1:1? He would very naturally have inquired, ‘In the 
lat of what days?’ And when told that the phrase means tn the last 
times, viz. the times of the Messiah, and that the Hebrews so understood 
Dn M™Ms , he could well say, ‘This is very different from our Greek 
phraseology. Why not say, ἐν τῷ καιρῷ τῷ ἐσχάτῳ, or ἐν ἡμέραις τοῦ 
Χριστοῦ, Mar ὍΔ Τ᾽ 

After all, too, the use of ἡμέραις itself in such ἃ sense, and in such a 
eonnection, is Hebraism ; the Greeks seldom or never employing it just 
in this way. The Greeks would of course have employed καιφός OF 


In either of thege cases what room is there for the allegation of Bleek, 
that ‘the ideas are so peculiar, and eo connected with the religious views of 
the author of our epistle, that he could not avoid using the words which 
he has employed ?? What difficulty was there in saying ἄγγελος οὐράνιος, 
in a classical way, just as the Greeks said Jeol οὐράνιοι; or in saying 
οὐρανίων or ovgavidns? And why not say, ἐν τούτῳ τῷ καιρῷ τῷ ἔσχαάτῳ; 
or ἐν χρόνῳ ἐσχάτῳ τοῦ κόσμουϑ I can see no difficulty; and if none, 
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then the writer of our epistle might, with entire facility, have expressed 
himself here in a classical way, without any affectation of Purism. 

The same, now, may be shewn to be true respecting the greater part 
of the words which 1 have included in my list of Hebraismes and of un- 
classical usage. For example; I take the words as they offer themselves, 
without selecting for my purpose; Heb. 1: 2, κληρονόμος, lord, ruler, right- 
Jul owner and disposer ; the classic sense of the word is, one who receives 
any thing by lot, or by testament. Now was it not easy for the writer of 
our epistle to say here, χύριον πάντων"Ὁ Comp. Gal. 4:1. So in v. 3, 
could not dota, splendour, have been with perfect ease exchanged for ἃ 
classical word ? Could no word be found in the classies, for the idea 
expressed by the newly coined word μεγαλωσύνη, v.3? And was it not 
easy to express in a classical way, the idea conveyed by ἐν ὑψηλοῖς 
--Ὁ 3 ἢ Was there no convenient word in Greek besides hoyoc(2: 1), 
to express the idea of commination or command? And does the Greek 
furnish no word for designating miracles or miraculous powers, except 
δύναμις, v.2:4? Απά οοιὰ any mere Greek reader possibly understand 
οἰχουμένην μέλλουσαν, in 2:5? It were easy to proceed in the same way 
through the list, with questions of the like import; but I forbear. Bleek 
himself, in looking again at thie subject, will find there is something more 
to be done, in order to satisfy critical readers, than to make strong aseer- 
tions, and append interrogation and exclamation points to extracts which 
he may make from those who differ from him in opinion. 

Still further to contend against the view which I have given above, he 
produces several words, such as ὑποστάσεως αὑτοῦ, καϑαρισμὸν «τῶν 
ἁμαρτιῶν, μεγαλωσύνη, etc., and asks, ‘ whether, because they are ποῖ clas- 
sical, they are therefore to be reckoned as Hebraisms? But in this ques- 
tion, he leaves entirely out of view one professed object of the list of 
words in question. It professes on the face of it to be a list, not of ‘He 
braisms only, but of unclassical words, i. 6. of words used in an unclassical 
way. Has Mr Bleek, by his interrogation points, shewn the classical 
usage of these words, as employed in our epistle? If not, then the sub- 
ject remains in statu quo. This is yet to be done, before the φράσις Ἔλλη- 
γικωτέρα of our epistle is established ; for surely this expression of Origen 
means nothing less than purer Greek, better Greek, more classical Greek. 

Over all the rest of the examples which I have produced, Bleek leaps 
with the single affirmation, that ‘ almost all of them are like those which 
he has produced,’ and which, as his mode of speaking seems to intimate, 
he has so speedily dispatched. But how? Why by asserting that a 
great part of my examples are not proper Hebraisms. But are there not 
many of them which were not produced as such? Is it not one great 
point in question, to shew that the φράσις is often unclassical 32 And has 
Mr Bleek, in any measure, shewn that this is not true ? 

So long as this is not even attempted, on his part, the point in contro- 
versy is not at all affected ; and I hope for indulgence from the able wri- 
ter wliom I am controverting, when I say, that his affirmation (p. 27 of 
his Review), that ‘the language of our epistle is beyond comparison of a 
purer Greek character than that of the epistles of Paul,’ will be believed 
by me, when he actually shews that a greater number of departures from 
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classic usage are found in Paul than in our author. It is proper now to 
insist, that this shall be actually shown, not merely asserted with confidence. 

After a renewed examination of this subject, I make again the appeal 
with boldness, and call upon all those who assert the almost classic style 
and manner of our epistle, to produce more true Hebraisms, and more 
words or idioms foreign to the Greek classics, in any of Paul’s acknowl- 
edged epistles. I will even venture to make another offer; which is, 
that I will shew that some at least of his acknowledged epistles exhibit 
less Hebrew colouring, when they shall have shewn that some of them 
exhibit more. 

Tt does not signify to beat the air, in this contest. Assertions are one 
thing ; facts are another. If Origen and all the Greek fathers were to 
assert, that our epistle is ᾿ΕῈΕλληνικώτερα than Paul’s, it could not make it 
so. “To the work of examination,” would be my reply. Let every crit- 
ic go to this work for himself, if he knows enough of Hebrew idiom to 
do it; and the result will be an abiding conviction, that Origen had as 
little reason for the assertion in question, as he had for the adventurous 
remark which he made on the use of the Greek article by the sacred 
writers, Origen’s assertion, and every other man’s, on this subject, can 
be brought to the test; and he who subjects them to this process, I am 
persuaded, will find himself brought, at last, if he will examine impartial- 
ty and fully, to a firm conviction, that they are mere assertions and nothing 
more. 

I add merely, that the list of Hebraisms and unclassical usage, in our 
epistle, would have been much more swelled, if I had not omitted for the 
most part, to repeat the same words, so often as I found them repeated 
and used in a Hebraistic or unclassical manner. Such words are aded- 
Pos, ἅγιος, ἁγιάζω, ἁμαρτία, ἀσϑένεια, δικαίωμα, ἐγκαινίζω, ἐπαγγελία, xad” 
ἡμέραν, κληρονόμος, κληρονομέω, κατάπαυσις, λόγος ἀρχῆς, μισϑαποδοσία, 
μεγαλωσύνη, μεσίτης, νεκρός, οἶκος, σάρξ, τελειόω, and others. 

I have one more remark to make, before I quit this topic. The He- 
brew colouring of the Septuagint version, and the unclassical Greek of it 
in general, will be admitted by all critics of any taste or discernment. 
There is, indeed, a very great difference between different parts of this 
version, some of it being absolutely barbarous Greek, while some other 
parta, 6. g. the book of Proverbs, is much nearer to the classic style. 
But in nearly the whole of it, certainly in all the prophets and historical 
books, the Greek, even at the best, is palpably different from that of the 
classics. 

With this fact in view, I ask that an impartial critic, laying aside all 
preconceived theories with regard to the style of our epistle, would read 
the whole continuously through, without stopping to see whether it is 
possible to invent some distinction between the style of the epistle itself, 
and that of the quotations from the Septuagint. If he do this, I venture 
to predict, that he will not be able to perceive any difference that would 
ever strike the attention, between the Greek of Septuagint extracts, and 
the surrounding Greek of the author himself. All runs smoothly on. 
No transition is perceived merely from the style. Were it not for the 
formulas of quotations, and the recollection of the Old Testament passa- 
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ges quoted, the reader would never imagine that the nature ef the ee- 
ment was changed in which he was before moving. And if this be so, 
then where lies the proof that our epistle is better Greek than that of 
Paul? Is Paul less pure than the Septuagint in general? Surely this 
will not be affirmed. That the fact is as [ have stated it, I fully believe. 
But then the satisfactory evidence of its correctness must be derived from 
the impartial reading itself of the epistle, by every man who is capable of 
judging with respect to the matter before us. I venture to believe that 
Bleek himself will not refuse his assent to the statement just made. 

I cannot conclude the present section, without adverting once more te 
another topic cennected with the preceding one, which seems to me to 
have been treated in a very singular way, by some of the opponents of 
the Pauline origin of the epistle to the Hebrewa. I refer to the alleged 
style and manner of the epistle. We are often reminded of the oratori- 
eal manner, of the well rounded periods, of the nicely adjusted phraseol- 
ogy, and particularly of the almost classical use of the connectives and 
particles, which our epistle exhibits. All is said to run on smoothly, ea- 
sily, with little or no eHipsis, without sentences being suspended, or 
change of construction made in them. In short, the whole is a tolerably 
near approach to the manner of well reputed Greek classics.’ 

Ove part of this subject 1 have already examined, in §22. 8. It would 

be well for the reader to review this in connection with the present re- 
marks. He will there see how often interrupted and suspended sentea- 
ces occur in oor epistie, after the manner of Paul. Asa sofficient reply 
to all the remarks which heave been made on complete, well rounded, and 
flowing periods of the epistle to the Hebrews, and the easy, perspicuous 
manner of it, I must beg the reader to consult, and attentively study the 
passages now to be pointed out. I begin with Heb. 1: 1—4. Which is 
the main object of assertion, in this complicated and protracted sentence. 
‘God bas spoken to us by his Son; bis Son is Lord and Creator of all 
things ; he is the very image of the Father and endowed with almighty 
power; he made expiation by the offering up of himself for our sins; 
he is seated on a throne of glory above ; and he is far superior to the an- 
gels :’ such are the affirmations all contained in this one complex, involved 
sentence. Which of all these is the writer's main potnt, and in what does 
the “ rounding off” of this period consist ? 
* Heb. 2: 9, ὅπως yagets x. τ. 4.; to what does this clause relate, or with 
what part of the preceding context is it connected? Does the writer 
mean, (as he appears to say), that Jesus was crowned with glory and 
honour, that he might by the grace of God taste of death for every man? 
And if so, what can be the idea conveyed by such a-sentiment? Or if 
he does not mean this, but means to say that Jesus was made a little 
lower than the angels, that by the grace of God, etc., i. 6. he was endow- 
ed with a boman nature, in order that he might suffer, etc., then why 
Was not ὅπως x. τ. λ. arranged after Ἰησοῦν or after ἀγγέλους ? 

Will the advocates of special perspicuity and rotundity of style in our 
epistie, tell us what the object ef 3: 4 is, and what the sentiment actual- 
ly contained in it, and how it contributes to forward the design of the 
writer, i. 6. to aid the sentiment of the context ? 
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Will they shew us with what ἐν τῷ λεγέσϑαι is connected, in 3: 15, 
and what is the occasion of repeating this quotation ? 

In 4:2, καὶ γὰρ x. τ. 2. is an unfinished comparison; where is this 
completed 2 In 4: 3—9 is a series of involved sentences, of unfinished 
comparisons, of incomplete and suspended sentences, which scarcely has 
an equal in all the New Testament. Let the reader try his own skill at 
reading and interpreting it, and deciphering the connection of thought 
and reasoning ; and then he will need neither Bleek nor myself to aid 
him in giving his opinion concerning it. 

Is there not a large ellipsis i in 5:5? And to whom does ὅς (in 5: 7) 
relate, and to what verb is it the Nominative? If to ἔμαϑεν in v. 9, as 
Dr. Knapp and others make it, then he must allow at least that “ inter- 
rupted” sentences are found in our author. Then again, what is the 
sentiment and object of v. 7 ? 

Is there no difficulty in 6: 1, 2, 4—6, and 17, 18? What sort of a sen- 
tence does Bleek call that in 7:1—3? And where are the rounded pe- 
riods, the connection and the perspicuity of 7: 8—17? In 8: 4, to what 
does the εἰ μὲν yao x. τ. λ. refer? The writer bad just affirmed, that 
Christ (being a priest) must, like other priests, have some offering to 
make, v. 3. One would naturally expect, that the writer was going on 
with his εἰ μὲν γὰρ x. τ. 1. to shew this ; but if this be the case, is it not a 
difficult matter to render it plain. 

In what way is the sentence in 9: 6—10 to be characterized? It con- 
sists of as many distinct parts as it contains verses; and as to v. 10, it 
seems almost to set at defiance the efforts of all commentators satisfactorily 
to point out ita connection, or even to make out its grammatical construc- 
tion. I call upon the advocates of the classic style of our epistle, to pro- 
duce any thing from the writings of Paul, that is more obscure or appa- 
rently disconnected in construction, than this. And what shall be said of 
9: 15—18? Does all run on smoothly here? 

In 9: 27, 28 is a comparison by xad” Goov.... οὕτω καὶ x. τ. Δ. Inthe 
latter member of this, the principal stress lies upon éy δευτέρου χωρὶς 
ἁμαρτίας ὀφϑήσεται x. τ. λ.; but where is the antithesis to this in the first 
member -of the comparison ? 

In 10 : 5—10 is a sentence, or sentences, which in point of involution 
and obscurity may be compared with any that the reader pleases to col- 
late, which he can find in the epistles of Paul. Let him inquire special- 
ly as to the “ rounding and finish” in vs. 9, 10, with their connection. 

Examine the sentence beginning with 10: 19, which Dr. Knapp has 
pointed as ending with v. 25; and rightly if the grammatical series, 
προσερχώμεϑα..... κατέχωμεν....«παὶ κατανοῶμεν be regarded as deter- 
mining the boundaries of a sentence. But then, the “rounding off” and 
the “oratorical finish” of this sentence, and the perspicuity of it, (particu- 
larly of v. 20), is what yet remains to be exhibited. 

In 12 : 25, how is the τὸν ἐπὶ γῆς the proper antithesis of τὸν ax” ovga- 
γῶν 2? 

In 13:11, one would expect ὧν γὰρ x. τ. 4. to be an introduction to 
something confirming the preceding verse ; but he finds the matter of the 
eleventh verse entirely foreign to the subject of the tenth. 
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It were easy to increase the list of difficulties, such as 1 have now 
touched upon, and such as are presented in the preceding part of this sec- 
tion. I might shew, that the classical rules of the article are not always 
observed : 6. g. Heb. 1:1, ἐν υἱῷ, where Chrysostom and Theophylact 
have filled up what is manifestly wanting, by saying, διὰ τοῦ υἱοῦ, So 
in the use of καί, of γάρ, of πάλιν, and in some cases of μέν and δέ, it were 
easy to point out passages the classtcal vindication of which would occa- 
sion trouble enough. 

But I forbear. While the testimonies above produced remain, every 
one can judge for himself who has ability to judge. 

The difference between my mode of proceeding and that of Bleek 
and some others, relative to the point before us, is this: I appeal to facts ; 
they deal in categorical assertions, and in exclamation and interrogation 
points affixed to the sentiments of their opponents. And so long as the 
controversy rests in this position, I cheerfully submit it to the public. 
Having spent the best part of my life in explaining the epistles of Paul, ἃ 
still confess myself unable to find in him more Hebraism, more departure 
from classical usage as to the choice of words or the meaning given to 
them, more involved “unperiodic” sentences, or more obscurity in any 
respect, than are to be found in our epistle. 


§ 33. Alexandrine hue of the epistle. 


Eicbhorn and others, who have strenuously insisted that Paul is not 
the author of our epistle, have endeavoured to show that it is probably of 
Alexandrine origin. But the arguments adduced for this purpose, seem 
to me incapable of standing the test ofa critical examination, 

(1) ‘The author of the epistle to the Hebrews treats the ancient Jew- 
ish Scriptures as containing a mysterious and secret sense concealed un- 
der the words. He also regards the various ritual observances of the 
ancient law, only as types and shadows of things under the Christian 
dispensation, Heb. 10: 1. 9: 8. Philo of Alexandria expresses the same 
views, De confus. Lingg. p. 348. Eich. Einleit. p. 442.’ 

That the general views of the author of our epistle in regard to the 
meaning and object of Jewish rites, coincided with those of Philo, I 
should not be disposed to deny. But who is going to shew us, that these 
were not founded in truth? If, as I believe, the Jewish dispensation had 
its origin in divine communications and directions, there can be po ra- 
tional doubt that it had some important end in view. Surely now the 
sacrifices and various rites of external purification, could never, in and of 
themselves, be deemed an object worthy of special divine interposition 
and command. Their connection with some higher and more spiritual ob- 
ject and end, was what stamped their highest real value upon them. In 
any other point of view, they could scarcely be thought worthy of the 
character of him who requires men to worship him in spirit and in truth. 

That a man of such enlarged views as Philo should have seen and felt 
this, and that Paul should have done the same, is not a matter of wonder 
to any one, who considers the tendency of an enlightened mind to look on 
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the spiritual design of religion as infinitely the most important and inter- 
esting part of it. 

What can be-more diverse, however, than the particular form which 
Philo gives to his speculations on this subject, and that in which the ideas 
of our author are developed ? Philo allegorizes on every thing, and eve- 
ry where, almost without distinction. The historical facts in the book of 
Genesis, the connection of Abraham with Sarah and Hagar, and all other 
occurrencies related in the Pentateuch, are, if occasion presents an op- 
portunity, converted into allegory, and made the theme of exuberant 
speculative mysticism. Neither is there one word in all, which has any 
relation to the Messiah or to his atoning sacrifice. 

How very different the types and shadows presented by our epistle are, 
the intelligent and critical reader need not be informed. Α1} is brought 
to bear on one single point—the death of Christ, the propitiatory sacrifice 
for sin made by it, and the effectual reconciliation to God accomplished in 
thie manner. 

‘To reason then as Eichhorn has done, is just the same as to bring for- 
ward the allegation, that Philo believed in the existence of one .supreme 
God ; thet the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews did the same ; and then 
draw the inference, that the writer of this epistle must therefore have liv- 
ed, or at least been nurtured, at Alexandria. I venture to say, that there 
never has been 80 rational an account of the object of the Jewish ritual, as 
the author of our epistle gives ; nor one so worthy of the great Author of 
the old and the new dispensations, nor go consonant with the fundamen- 
tal maxim that ‘ God is a spirit, and requires men to worship him in a spir- 
itual manner.’ 

(2) ‘Philo intimates, that the higher mysteries of the Jewish religion 
are only for the initiated, μύσταις. In like manner our epistle, 5: 11—6: 
3 Einleit. p. 444.’ 

T ean find no trace of reserve in our epistle, in regard to the ἀμύστοις 
orunsnitiated. The expression of deep regret, that those whom the wri- 
ter addresses had not made higher acquisitions of religious knowledge, I 
can easily find. Severe reproof for such negligence, I see; but nota 
word about any distinctions between μύσται and ἄμυστοι, initiated and ταν. 
tnilialed, am I able to discover. Philo, in respect to this, is more than 
half a Grecian Platonist; but the writer of our epistle practises no con- 
cealment at all. 

(3) ‘The Alexandrine author of the book of Wisdom has praised wis- 
dom on account of its nature and qualities, and then adduced historical 
examples to illustrate all thie, Wisd. 1—1x. 10: 1—16:1. So the author 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, after urging and eulogizing faith, adduces 
historical examples of it, in chap. ΧΙ.) in order more strongly to impress 
its importance, p. 445.’ 

To whieh one may reply, that from the days of the author of our epis- 
Ue down to the present time, almost every practical writer on religion, 
asd every preacher on the subject of faith, bas done the same. Bat does 
this prove that every such writer and preacher was born or nurtured at 
Alexandria? Can a thing so obvious to the common sense of all men as 
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the appropriate method of treating a subject, be adduced to establish a spe- 
cial relation between any two men as to country or education ? 

(4) ‘Many thoughts and expressions, in the epistle to the Hebrews, re- 
semble those of Philo, p. 446 seq.’ 

So Eichhorn, who has occupied several pages with detailing expres- 
-sions which afford such resemblances. So Schulz, who has occupied 
fourteen pages with alleged parallels of this nature, printed in opposite 
columns. So Bleek also, who (in his Review) accuses me of ‘being de- 
clamatory, and of making several strange assertions, which, if they do not 
betray want of knowledge, manifest too great haste, and need only to be 
quoted in order to be refuted for German readers p. 28.’ 

I have examined the parallels of Dr. Schulz de novo, on the present oc- 
casion, neither in haste, nor without endeavouring to see what the nature 
of the proof in question is. I must still be indulged in making the same 
general remarks which were made in the first edition of this work, ap- 
pealing to readers of discernment whether they are “declamatory,” and 
waiting the issue of their judgment without agitation. 

Every considerate man, who makes this examination, will very paturel- 
ly call to mind, that the author of our epistle and Philo were contempo- 
raries. At least, the former must have come upon the stage, before the 
latter left it. Then, both were educated as Jews ; both were deeply read 
in the Jewish Scriptures, above all in the Jaw of Moses. Both thought, 
reasoned, and expressed themselves as Hebrews, writing in Greek. Both 
had the same views, fundamentally, of the great points of the religion of 
Moses. Both had high moral feelings, and a deep interest in them. 
Could it be possible, now, that there should not be points of resemblance 
between Philo and our author, when writing of similar subjects? Sure- 
Jy not, any more than that there should not be points of similarity, be- 
tween the sentiments of a Christian divine in any particular age and 
country, and those of another of the like views, near the same age, and 
in ἃ different country. 

Both Philo and our author often appeal to the Jewish Scriptures. And 
because they deduce from them like sentiments, does this prove that our 
author must have been of the Alexandrine school? Why is not the ar- 
gument just as good the other way, viz. to prove that Philo must have 
belonged to some other country, i. 6. to that in which our author lived ? 
All that such resemblance can prove, is, that both belonged to the Mosaic 
school ; and who will deny this? 

Nearly all the striking parallels in Schulz’s list, p. 265 seq., (abridged 
and extracted by Bleek, p. 398 seq.), are of the kind just mentioned ; i. e. 
they have their origin either in the words of the Old Testament, or in 
the facts which it relates. Εἰ. g. 

Heb. 4:14 ἀρχιερέα μέγαν; Philo, μέγας ἀρχιερεύς, both from the 
212 1712 of the Hebrew Scriptures. So in Heb. 5: 2, 5, Moses πεστὸς 
ἐν ol τῷ οἴχῳ αὐτοῦ, which is twice produced by Schulz from Philo, in 
order to shew that our epistle has an Alexandrine hue. So again in the 
parallels to Heb. 4: 14. 6: 13,19. 7:1. 8: 5, ete. 

In many other passages, there is merely a coincidence of thought, in 
some one particular or on some important subject, while the generality of 
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expression is as diverse as in any writers whatever. E. g- Heb. 1: 3, 
φέρων... «τὰ πάντα τῷ ῥήματι τῆς δυνάμεως αὑτοῦ; Philo, ὁ τὰ μὲν ὄντα 
φέρων, καὶ τὰ πάντα γεννῶν, aud ῥήματι ὃ ϑεὸς πάντα ποιᾶ. Heb. 4: 12 
is cited, and as a parallel of it several passages in which the word of God 
is spoken of as τομεύς ; in both authors the original is Is. 49 : 2 comp. 11: 
4; in all other respects, the course of thought and language in Philo is 
exceedingly diverse from that in our epistle. 

So in 4: 13, καὶ οὐχ ἔστι κτίσις ἀφανὴς ἐνώπιον αὐτοῦ, the parallel of 
which, in Philo, is made to be, 6 ϑεῖος λόγος ᾿δξυδερκέστατός ἐστιν, ὡς 
πάντα ἐφορᾷν εἶναι ἱκανός x.1.4. As to language, the resemblance is faint 
enough ; as to thought, the idea is common to the two writers, that God, 
or his word, is omniscient. Must a man be brought up at Alexandria, in 
order to say this ? 

In other passages of Schulz, the resemblance consists merely in appeal 
to the same facts related in the Scriptures; e. g. Heb. 7: 1—4, and the 
pessages from Philo, all of which, like the passage in our epistle, are de- 
duced from the narration in Genesis. So in respect to Heb. 7:27, ὃ 
[Χριστὸς] οὐκ ἔχει καϑ᾽ ἡμέραν ἀνάγκην x. τ. λ.; the parallel in Philo is 
said to be, ἀρχιερεὺς... κατὰ τοὺς νόμους εὐχάς τε καὶ ϑυσίας τολῶν καϑ' 

στην ἡμέραν κι τ. λ.; the common source of both writers being the 
Mosaic statutes in regard to this subject ; and surely the diction here is 
diverse enough to render the imitation of the one by the other quite in- 
credible. | 

Of this nature are nearly the whole of the instances produced by 
Schulz. Who now can gather from sucha passage as the following, 
any evidence that the writer of our epistle belonged to Alexandria, and 
was conversant with the writings of Philo? 

Philo : τῆς κιβωτοῦ ἐπίϑεμω...... τὸ λεγόμενον ἐν ἱεραῖς βίβλοις ἱλαστήριον 
«οὐ τὸ ἐπίϑεμα τὸ προσαγορευόμενον ἱλαστήριον, βάσις ἐπὶ τῶν πτηνῶν 
δυεῖν, α΄... προσαγορεύεται Χερονυίμ x. τ. Δ. Epistle to the Hebrews: 
ὑπεράνω δὲ αὐτῆς Χερουβὶμ τῆς δόξης, κατασκιάζοντα τὸ ἱλαστήριον. 

And must a man, then, have lived at Alexandria, and have read Philo, 
in order to speak of the ἱλαστήριον and of the Χερουβίμ And if these 
two technical words, which every Jew on earth, that could utter a Greek 
sentence, and had heard of the .Hebrew tabernacle or temple, must have 
known, are taken out of the parallel in question, where is the “quid Phi- 
loneum” which is so anxiously sought for ἢ 

Put now out of consideration all the necessary resemblances, which, 
treating of the same subjects, receiving substantially the same education, 
living in the same age, belonging to the same peculiar people, and (above 
all) appealing to the same divine book as the souree of ideas and expres- 
sions and facts—leave all these things out of sight, and then, I venture to 
ask, what is the special resemblance left between Philo and the writer of 
our epistle ? And confident as Bleek appears to be on this question, I 
have no fears as to the answer which will be given by every impartial 
judge, who is competent to examine the subject. Can any man read a 
page of Philo’s Greek, and then a page of our epistle, without saying that 

the difference is as striking, (with the exceptions made above), as between 
our epistle and any of the later Greek classical writers? What can be 
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more remote from our epistle, than the swollen, forced, mystical, and fre- 


᾿ quently unnatural and bombastic periods of Philo Judacus ὃ 


The writers whom I am now controverting, are indebted to J. B. 
Carpzoff, (Exercitt. Sac. in Pauli epiet. ad Hebraeos, ex Philone, Alexan- 
drino, Helmet. 1750), for the materials which they have wrought up ἰδ’ 
to the form of an argument for the Alexandrine origin of our epistle. 
But they do not once seem to have reflected, that if the same iron dil- 
gence which Carpzoff has exhibited in his work, had been applied to the 
acknowledged epistles of Paul in the same way, as large a harvest of re- 
wemblances might have been gathered. In regard to allegory, for exam- 
ple, (which is a main point of alleged resemblance), what could be more 
obvious, than to appeal to 1 Cor. 10: 1—6. 10: 11. Rom. 5: 14. 1 Cor. 
15: 45—47. 2 Cor. 3: 13—18. Gal, 4: 22—31; also to Col. 2: 16, 17. 
Gal. 3: 33-25. 4:1—5? May it not be said of these passages, (as Je- 
rome hes often and erroneously been represented as saying of our epistle, 
and which has 80 often been appealed to with confidence), ‘ spirant quid 
Philoneum ? Let the experiment be made by another Carpzoff, and | 
venture to predict, that, assuming the principle of argument which is 88- 
sumed by Eichhorn, Schulz, and Bleek, we may easily shew that Paal 
himself must bave been an Alexandrian, and been educated in the Philo- 
nean school. Bleek says (Rev. p. 28), that “it is necessary only to cile 
the above statements in order to refute them, for a German scholar.” It 
may be so, for those German scholars who have made up their minds on 
the whole subject, by virtue of a priori argument; but it will not be #0, I 
trust, on the part of others, whether German, American, or English. It 
has not been so with such men as Storr, Hug, and a multitude of other 
who could be easily named. Hug, in the second edition of his Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament, says, (in reference to the very parallelisms in 
question of Dr. Schulz), “ The uniformity of the objects is here the ground 
of mutual resemblance [as to style), p. 463.” 

Fer the present, I tender the labouring oar to those who deny that 83 
frequent resemblances between Philo and Paul may be found, as between 
Philo and our epistle. I make this exception only as to the position, 
(and every candid man will allow me to make this), viz. that from the ve- 
ry nature of the subject in our epistle, which ez proftese treats of Levitival 
ordinances, etc., more frequent recurrence must necessarily be made to 
those ordinances, than in epistles where such a subject is not treated of. 
Now as Philo often handles the same topics, (the same in various re- 
spects), of course there must be a frequent analegy between the two 
writers who appeal to the same source. But as to all which does not 
come under this category, I call on Bleek, or any other opponent of the 
Pauline origin of our epistle, to shew that there is leas resemblance i8 
Paul to the writings of Philo, than in our epiatie. It will be more to the 
purpose to accept this challenge, than it will to assert, that ‘the consider- 
ations which are suggested by his opponents, only need to be quoted in 
order to be refuted,’ i. 6. for his own countrymen. On this side of the 
Atlantic at least it is true, as we are accustomed to think, that refutavon 
must be made out in another way. 

One hint more, and I dismiss the subject. Is not the Septuagiat, Alex- 
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andrine Greek? Are not the Apocryphal books connected with the Old 
Testament, Alexandrine Greek? Does not the whole New Testament 
Greek bear a resemblance to the style of these two classes of books ὃ 
Are not Paal’s epistles Hebrew Greek, like all the rest? How can it be 
shewn, then, that the author of our epistle was an Alexandrian, because 
he writes Alexandrine Greek? If the argument be valid for this pur- 
pose which Eichhorn and Schulz employ, then may we prove that all 
the New Testament writers were Alexandrians. Quod nimium probat, 
nihil probat. 


§ 34. Result. 


The conclusion to be deduced from the whole of the preceding exam- 
ination, seems to be, that the arguments drawn from the style and diction 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, are not to be relied on as deciding the ques- 
Gon against the Pauline origin of it. Cases of this nature cannot be de 
termined by assertion. Allegations made for such a purpose, if found to 
be contradicted by facts, cannot fail, in the end, to pass for nothing more 
than allegations. 

One other thing may be said with truth, which has an important bear- 
ing on this question. If the infernal evidence is altogether insufficient to 
decide the point at issue in the negative, the external is equally so. In- 
deed, the historical evidence against the Pauline origin of our epistle is, as 
we have seen, so little, so vague, and for the most part so indirect, that we 
may well say, ‘the objections have never been of a hvstorical nature, but 
of a conjectural one.’ They have arisen more from taste and feeling, than 
from tradition or testimony. Accordingly, i in all the objections of the 
western churches, we do not find a single instance of appeal to ancient 
tradition or historical evidence as the ground of them; as Hug has most 
truly and forcibly remarked. The objections evidently belong to that 
class which arise from feeling and taste, or from the exigencies of reli- 
gious dispute. Why then should we attribute much weight to them ? 

On the whole, I must acquiesce in the opinion of Origen, which I re- 
peat as the general voice of antiquity; IT 15 NOT WITHOUT REASON THE 
ANCIENTS HAVE HANDED IT DOWN TO US THAT THIS EPISTLE 18 PauL’s. 
Nor should I differ materially from those, who (with Eusebius) can say: 
Τοῦ δὲ Παύλου πρό δηλοε καὶ cagqats as δεκατέσσαρες, fourteen epistles 
@re CLEARLY and CERTAINLY Paul’s. I consider, however, the form of 
the proposition, as stated by Origen, to be the most becoming in regard 
to a point so controverted, and to contain for substance all which it is ne- 
cessary or expedient for us to assert and to believe. 


§ 35. Was Barnabas the Author ? 


Whoever is satisfied with the arguments in favour of the Pauline ori- 
gin of our epistle, may dispense with the examination, whether apy other 
person than this apostle has a title to be considered as the author. As past 
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experience, however, must lead one to believe, that unanimity in regard te 
this subject is not yet to be expected, but that some may stall incline to 
adopt opinions about the authorship of our epistle which were avowed 
or defended in ancient times ; it seems to be necessary, briefly at least, to 
examine the claims of some others, as well as those of Paul. 

The doubts raised in ancient times, whether Paul wrote the epistle to 
the Hebrews, occasioned conjectures with regard to several other persons. 
Among the remains of ancient Christian writings, we find some hints that 
Barnabas was the author of our epistle. We first meet with these in the 
essay of Tertullian, de Pudicitia, c. 201. “ Extat,” says he, “ enim et Bar- 
nabae titulus ad Hebracos,” i. 6. there is extant an epistle of Barnabas, in- 
scribed to the Hebrews. This is simple assertion, without any reference to 
the reasons why Tertullian supposes Barnabas to be the author. He does 
not intimate whether he gathers it from tradition, or assumes it a8 a matter 
of mere opinion. He speaks of it as a thing which he believes; which 
seems to imply that others in that quarter of the church were probably 
of the same opinion. But we find no mention of this opinion again until 
so late as the end of the 4th century, when Jerome adverting to it says, 
“‘ Most [of the Latins] believe that the epistle to the Hebrews belongs to 
Barnabas, or Clement ;” see Berth. p. 2953, and Jerome in his Epist. ad 
Dardanum. Again, in his catalogue of ecclesiastical writers, under the 
word Paulus he says: “The epistle to the Hebrews is thought not to be 
his, on account of the discrepancy of the style; but to belong to Barns- 
bas, according to Tertullian; or to the evangelist Luke, according to 
some; or to Clement of Rome.” The same thing Philastrius (A. D. 380) 
repeats, Haeres, cv. 89. And in modern times Cameron and Schmidt 
have undertaken to defend the hypothesis, that Barnabas was the author 
of this epistle; Bertholdt, ubi supra. 

This is all the evidence which history gives us in respect to this sub- 
ject ; and this surely is too slender to build any opinion upon, which can 
lay claim to critical confidence. 

But all hope of defending this opinion with any degree of plausibility 
is removed, by a comparison of the epistle to the Hebrews with an epistle 
of Barnabas still extant, and undoubtedly the same that was extant in the 
days of Tertullian, as the quotations from it by the ancient Christian 
fathers evince. I produce here a few short extracts from this epistle, to 
enable every one to judge for himself, whether the author of the one 
epistle can be rationally supposed to have written the other. 

_ Chap. IX. Μάϑετε οὖν, téxvg, περὶ πάντων πλουσίως, ὅτι ᾿Αβραὰμ, ὃ 
πρῶτος περιτομὴν δοὺς, ἐν πνεύματι προβλέψας εἰς τὸν υἱὸν περιέτεμε, λαβὼν 
τριῶν γραμμάτων δόγματα' λέγει γάρ' Καὶ περιέτεμεν ᾿Αβραὰμ & τοῦ οἴκου 
αὐτοῦ ἄνδρας δέκα καὶ ὑκτὼ καὶ τριακοσίους. Τίς οὖν 4 δοϑεῖσα τούτῳ 
γνῶσις; Μάϑετε τοὺς δεκαοκτὼ πρώτους, εἶτα τοὺς τριακοσίους. Τὸ δὲ δέκα 
ὀχτὼ, ἰῶτα δέκα, τα ὀχτώ' ἔχεις ᾿Ιησοῦν' ὅτι δὲ σταυρὸς ἐν τῷ Τ' ἔμελλεν 
ἔχειν τὴν χάριν, λέγει καὶ, Τριακοσίους. Anlot οὖν τὸν μὲν Ιησοῦν ἐν τοῖς 

ὃ γράμμασι. καὶ ἐν ἑνὶ, τὸν σταυρόν. Οἶδεν ὃ τὴν ἔμφυτον δωρεὰν τῆς 
διδαχῆς αἰτοῦ ϑέμενος ἐν ἡμῖν. Οὐδεὶς γνησιώτερον ἔμαϑεν ἀπ᾽ ἐμοῦ λόγον" 
ἀλλὰ οἶδα ὅτι ἄξιοι ἐστὲ ὑμεῖς" i. 6. children, learn abundantly in regard to 
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all things; for Abraham, who first instituted circumcision, practised this 
rite, looking forward in the Spirit to the Son, receiving the doctrine of 
the three letters. For (the Scripture] says, And Abraham circumcised, 
of his household, three hundred and eighteen men. What instruction is 
imparted by this? Learn as to the first eighteen, then as to the three 
bundred. ΑΒ to eighteen, t#ta signifies ten, and τα eight; this means, 
Jesus. And because the cross, signified by T, would possess grace, it says 
three hundred. It points out Jesus, therefore, by the two letters, and the 
cross by one. He knows this, who has conferred upon us the engrafted 
gift of his doctrine. No one has learned more genuine doctrine of me; 
but I know that ye are worthy of it.” Cotelerius, Pat. Apostol. Tom. I. 
Ρ. 28. 

So then, because Abraham circumcised three hundred and eighteen 
persons, (which by the way is not said in the Scriptures, see Gen. 17: 
23—27, comp. Gen. 14: 14, which gave occasion to the mistake), the 
system of _ gospel truth is disclosed i in this mysterious number ; and this 
because ἰῶτα stands for ten, ἦτα for eight, and ταῦ for three hundred, i. 6. 
here is Jesus, and he crucified. Where in all the New Testament is any 
thing like such egregious trifling as this ὃ 

See now, how the same Barnabas can explain the ceremony of the red 
heifer, the ashes of which were sprinkled upon offenders. After stating 
the ceremony, and that the ashes were _Sprinkled by three children, he 
thus proceeds: Ὁ μόσχος οὗτός ἐστιν ὃ ᾿Ιησοῦς" οὗ προσφερόντες, ἄνδρες 
ἁμαρτωλοὶ, οὗ ; προσενέγκαντες αὐτὸν ἐπὶ σφαγήν εἶτα οὐκέτι ἄνδρες, οὐκέτι 
ἁμαρτωλῶν 7 δόξα. Οἱ δὲ ζαντίζοντες. παϊδὲς, εὐαγγελιζόμενοι ἡμῖν τὴν 
ἄφεσιν τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν, καὶ τὸν ἁγνισμὸν τῆς καρδίας, οἷς ἔδωκο τοῦ εὐαγγελίου 

τὴν ἐξουσίαν, (οὖσ: δεκαδύο εἰς μαρτύριον τῶν φυλῶν, ὅτε δεκαδύο αἷ φυλαὶ 
τοῦ ᾿Ισραὴλ) » tig τὸ κηρύσσειν. Διὰ τέ δὲ τρεῖς παῖδες οἱ ῥαντίζοντες ; ; Εἰς 
μαρτύριον ᾿Αβραὰμ καὶ ᾿Ισαὰκ καὶ ᾿Ιακὼβ, ὅ ὅτε οὗτοι μεγάλοι τῷ ϑεῷ. Ὅτι δὲ 
τὸ ἔριον ἐπὶ τὸ ξύλον; j Ὅτι ἡ βασιλεία τοῦ Ἰησοῦ ἐπὶ τῷ ξύλῳ: διότι οὗ ἐλπί-- 
ζοντες εἰς αὑτὸν ζήσονται εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα. Διὰ τὶ δὲ τὸ ἔριον καὶ τὸν ὕσσωπον; ; 
Ὅτε ἐν τῇ βασιλείᾳ αὐτοῦ ἡμέραι ἔσονται πονηραὶ, καὶ ῥυπαραὶ, ἐν αἷς ἡ ἡμεῖς 
σωθησύμεϑα: ὅ OTL καὶ ἀλγῶν τὴν σάρκα διὰ τοῦ ῥύπου τοῦ ὑσσώπου ἰᾶται- 
Καὶ διὰ τοῦτο οὕτω γενόμενα, ἡμῖν μέν ἐστι φανερά, ἐκείνοις δὲ σχοτεινά" 
ὅτε οὐκ ἤκοναν φωνῆς τοῦ κυρίου. 

But enough. If all were cited, which betrays a feeble and puerile 
mind, the whole epietle must be transcribed. Let him who needs fur- 
ther argument on this subject, peruse the whole epistle to the Hebrews, 
and then read through the epistle of Barnabas. It is impossible that 
he should not feel the almost indescribable difference between the two 
writers. 

Here then is a case, where the possibility of mistake in judging is very 
small. The difference between this writer and him who wrote the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, in respect to style, precision, clearness, energy, brevi- 
ty—in a word, every thing which characterizes any writing—is heaven- 
wide. The most obtuse perception cannot fail to discern it. It is a 
hopeless case to plead the cause of a Hypothesis like this. 

The question whether the Barnabas who is said to be the author of the 
epistle from which quotations are made above, was the same that is men- 
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tioned in the Acts of the apostles, and in the epistles of Paul, is one about 
which critics are divided. The majority seem to be in favour of the 
negative. The principal reasons are of an internal nature, viz. the cop- 
tents of the epistle ; which seem to be unworthy of him who stood in 
such a near and dear relation to Paul. One almost spontaneously adopts 
this opinion, from the mere reading of the epistle. But whether Barnabas, 
the companion of Paul, wrote this epistle or not, whoever did write it, he 
surely was not the author of the epistle to the Hebrews. A greater dif- 
ference in writing can scarcely be even imagined. 

If the apostolic Barnabas were not the author in question, then we have 
no writing of his with which we can compare our epistle, and of course 
no means of judging in this way. And as to the testimony of Tertullian 
in respect to Barnabas, it appears at most only to give the opinion of the 
churches in Proconsular Africa; inasmuch as Origen and Eusebius know 
nothing of such an opinion. 


δ 36. Was Luke the author 3 


The first suggestion among the ancient fathers, that Luke had any part 
in the composition of the epistle to the Hebrews, is found in a fragment 
of Clement of Alexandria preserved by Eusebius (Ecc. Hist. VI. 14), m 
which Clement asserts, that “ Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews in 
the Hebrew tongue, and that Luke carefully translated it into the Greek ;” 
see note p. 83. The same opinion or tradition Origen mentions thus: 
“If I may give my opinion, I should say, The thoughts are the apostie’s ; 
but the phraseology and composition belong to some one who relates 
what the apostle said, and as it were comments on the words of his mas- 
ter. But who wrote [i.e. wrote down] the epistle, God only knows. 
Report which has come down to us, says, either that Clement of Rome 
wrote it, or that Luke the Evangelist did,” p. 87 supre. 

Both Bertholdt and Eichhorn have adduced Origen as asserting, that 
report attributed the epistle to the Hebrews to Luke as the real author ; 
which the context in Origen by no means allows. I cannot but under- 
eand him as saying merely, that ‘the ancients had a report, that either 
Luke or Clement wrote down the epistle ; which corresponds with the 
opinion of Clement of Alexandria, Origen’s teacher in early life. We 
have sees that afterwards, among the Latin churches, either Luke, or 
Clement, was regarded aos the real author of this epistle ; for so the testi- 
mony of Jerome and Philastrius, cited in the preceding section, would 
seem to indicate. 

We have no historical ground, then, on which we can build the opin- 
ion, that Luke was the author of this epistle. An uncertain tradition of 
the fourth century is surely insufficient. And even if Origen be under- 
stood δ esserting, that tradition, in his day, assigned the composition of 
our epistle to Luke; he also asserts, at the same time, that traditionary 
testimony was at variance with itself, as one party assigned it to Clement 
of Rome. He evidently eredits neither the one nor the other ; at least, 
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wot in such a way as to be fully persuaded in his own mind; for he says 
“ Who wrote down the epistle, τὸ μὲν ἀλεϑὲς ϑεὸς olds.” 

The same uncertainty both Jerome and Philastrius exhibit, in the tes- 
timony to which allusion has just been made. 

ft is no doubt true, that the style of Luke approximates much nearer to 
that of the epistie to the Hebrews, than the style of the epistle attributed 
to Barnabas ; so that a comparison in this respect, does not lead to so clear 
and satisfactory a result in this case asin that. But the situation of Luke, 
(born and educated abroad, as he was, and never having resided long in 
Palestine) , would hardly lead one to believe that he was so deeply versed 
in Rabbinical lore, and in Jewish feelings and modes of thinking, as the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews must have been. Besides, it is cer- 
tain, (at least it would seem to be so), from the whole tenor of our epis- 
tle, that the author of it must have been a Hebrew. But from Col. 4: 14, 
comp. 4: 10, it appears plainly that Luke was a Hellenist. 
. The main difficulty, however, is the want of any erternal evidence that 
Luke was the author. And as there are, at least, no internal circum- 
stances or evidence from style which speak much in favour of such an 
opinion, it must be abandoned as improbable and altogether unsupported. 


§37. Was Clement of Rome the author ? 


Origen is the first who mentions Clement as the possible writer of the 
epistle to the Hebrews. In what sense he does this, has been already 
considered. Jerome and Philastrius, long afterwards, mention that some 
in the Latin churches attributed the epistle to the Hebrews to Clement of 
Rome. The evidence of this from testimony, then, is not entitled to any 
degree of credit, sufficient to create serious doubts whether Clement may 
not have been the author. | 

The internal evidence, drawn from a comparison of the epistle to the 
Hebrews with Clement’s first epistle to the Corinthians, by no means 
favours the supposition in question. Clement has often cited the epistle 
to the Hebrews. The manner in which he does this, seems to afford 
pretty good evidence, that he did not write that epistle himself; for, as 
we have already seen, he appeals to it as Scripture, in order to establish 
and confirm the sentiments which he is inculcating, and in the same man- 
ner as he does elsewhere to the other Scriptures.* Is this to be sup- 

, in case he himself wrote that epistle? Did Clement attribute 
scriptural authority to his own epistle? Or did the church whom he 
addressed, attribute ecriptural authority to any epistles but to those of am 
apostle? Does he avy where in his letter appeal to other epistles than 
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* Bleek (Comm. Vol. I. p. 411) says, that ‘the relation of the passages in 
Clement, which are cited from the epietle to the Hebrews, is such that we must 
rd it as much more probable that he quoted from our epistle, than that he 
copied himself.’ Yet in his Review of my work, p. 28, he has appended two 
interrogation points to the like sentiment quoted from me. He will pardon me 
for asking, whether a sentiment can pass for correct on the east side-of the At- 
lantic, and need double questioning on the west of it. 
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such? The obvious answer to these inquiries determines the questien, 
whether Clement wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, in the negative. 

But further. The discrepancy of style isso great between the epietle 
of Clement and that,to the Hebrews, as to make it sufficiently evident 
that both did not proceed from the same pen. I refer not merely to the 
choice of words, (although this might be easily shewn to be considerable), 
but to the general spirit and manner of the execution. There is an ener- 
gy, Originality, vividness of conception, and intensity of feeling, displayed 
every where in the epistle to the Hebrews, which is wholly wanting in 
Clement’s epistle. This is plain, kind, faithful; but it is moderate, com- 
paratively tame, made up of many extracts from the Old Testament and 
from Paul, and of imitations as close as they could well be of the latter. 
But what a wide difference there is, after all, between the original writer 
and the imitator, every one must feel who reads both. The one is a fee- 
ble rivulet gliding gently along, which, but for the occasional contribu- 
tions it receives from other streams, would become absorbed by the earth 
over which it passes, and cease to flow; the other a mighty stream, over- 
flowing all its banks, supplying with water and fertilizing all the country 
through which it passes. It really seems to me, that a man might as well 
mistake a canal on the banks of the Nile for the noble river itself, as mis- 
take Clement for the author of the epistle to the Hebrews. . 


§38. Was Silvanus the author ? 


The belief that such was the case, is recent. Mynster and Boehme, 
(both living authors I believe), have assayed to defend this opinion. 

Mynster grounds it on the supposition, that our epistle was sent to the 
Galatian church along with the one inscribed to the Galatians, although 
not written by Paul but by Sylvanus, who was in company with him. 
In this last respect he differs from Storr, while he agrees with him as to 
other important circumstances. 

If the reader will reperuse § 5, and especially the contents of No. 8 in 
that section, he will see that the internal evidence of our epistle decides 
conclusively against such a supposition as that of Mynster. 

in regard to Boehme, his opinion is built on the assumed resemblance 
of the first epistle of Peter to the epistle to the Hebrews. Both of these 
he regards as written by Silvanus or Silas, who was an intimate friend 
and companion of Paul, Acts 15: 40 seq. 16:19 seq. 17:14,15. 18:5. 
2 Cor. 1:19. 1 Thess. 1:1. 2 Thess. 1:1; and also of Peter, 1 Pet. 5: 
12. But as the alleged authorship is incapable of any satisfactory proof, 
ΒΟ it seems also to be destitute of any probability. As to the likeness of 
style between the two epistles (Hebrews and 1 Peter), I must appeal to 
what has been said above, and to every unprejudiced reader who is able 
to judge of such a matter. A hypothesis that has not a better founda- 
tion than this, I cannot believe will find much favour among the more in- 
telligent clasa of critics, 

Bleek himself finds the reason alleged by Boehme to be quite insuffi- 

cient, although he elsewhere asserts, (as we have seen above), the strong 
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resemblance between the epistie to the Hebrews and the first epistle of 
Peter. But the principal reason, he says, which renders the opinion of 
Boehme improbable, is, that Silvanus or Silas was a resident at Jerusalem, 
Acts 15: 22, and must have known better than to commit the mistakes 
made in Heb. 9: 3,4 On the same ground he decides against Mark as 
the author of our epistle, Comm. I. p. 408. 

The subject of these mistakes has been examined above, § 31, and to 
this examination I must refer the reader. It would at least have been 
well, before so many important arguments were built on the alleged mis- 
takes of Heb. 9; 3, 4, to bave inquired still further, whether the mistake 
was in the writer of the passage or in his commentator. 


§39. Was Apollos the author 3 


A supposition never made by any of the ancient churches, and first 
ventured upon, I believe, by Luther, Comm. in Gen. 48:20. Postill. Ecc. 
Test. 8. Johann. Evang. p. 44. But this opinion has since been applaud- 
ed or defended by Le Clerc, Heumann, Miiller, Semler, Ziegler, Ber- 
tholdt, Dindorf, and very recently and at some length, by Bleek. 

The difficulties attending the supposition are, (1) We have no erternal 
evidence in favour of it; no voice of antiquity being raised to testify, that 
Apollos has left one single line of any written composition behind him, 
much less such an epistle as that to the Hebrews. (2) We have no in- 
ternal evidence of such a fact; for there is no testimony of this nature in 
the epistle itself; and there can be no evidence drawn from the style of 
it compared with the style and diction of Apollos, inasmuch as we have 
bo writing of Apollos with which the comparison can be made. 

Bleek however urges, (1) That Apollos was ‘a Jew of Alexandria, elo- 
quent, and well versed in the Scriptures, Acts 18: 24. 1 Cor.1—1v. His 
eloquence will account,’ he thinks, ‘for the oratorical manner of our epis- 
tle in distinction from that of Paul. His being an Alexandrian, will ex- 
plain his attachment to types, allegory, and mystical explanation, ete.’ 
But was such a mode of explanation, at ‘that time, limited to Alexandria ἢ 
And as to “ being mighty in the Scriptures,” how could a man be called 
8, who committed so gross and obvious a mistake as Bleek attributes to 
the writer, in 9: 3,4 of our epistle? (2)‘ Apollos was a very zealous 
advocate for Christianity in opposition to Judaism, Acts 18: 28.’ Ans. 
So was Paul, and so were many others. (3) ‘Apollos appears to have 
been intimately connected with Paul, Tit. 3:13. Ans, So was Timothy 
and many others. 

The peragraph of Bleek, on this subject, is closed by high commenda- 
ton of Luther, for “correct critical tact” in making the discovery 
in question; and in his Review, Bleek has expreseed the hope that his 
view of this subject in his Commentary, § 91, may win more of my regard 
than I have manifested for it in the first edition of my work. 

One thing I very readily concede, viz. that of all the men who have 
been supposed to be the authors of our epistle, (Paul excepted), Apollos 
appears to have been most peculiarly qualified. The possibility that 
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Apollos wrote it who will deny? The probability is what most con- 
cerns us. How then, among all the conjectures of the ancients, (Barna- 
bas, Luke, Clement of Rome), comes it that nane of them should ever 
have hit upon the fortunate conjecture of Luther ; and specially when this 
would seem to be so obvious a one? Why did not Pantaenus, Clement 
of Alexandria, and Origen, vindicate this honour to a native of their own 
beloved city? Or if you say that Pantaenus and Clement did not do this 
because they had a preconceived opinion that Paul was the author; why 
did not Origen, (whom Bleek represents as so doubtful about the author 
of our epistle), hit upon this bappy conjecture in respect to his native 
townsman? And how could it be, that not a trace of such a belief can 
be found ever to have existed at Alexandria, the native place of Apollos, 
provided he were really the author of our epistle. Of all the places in 
the Christian world, at that time, this was the one most likely to preserve 
and perpetuate the honour due to him. And how could it be, that the 
report of Apollos as being the author should ‘never have reached that 
place? Somebody certainly did once know who wrote our epistle. The 
greetings, etc., at the close of it, make it certain that the church to whom 
it was addressed must have known this. Would not the fame of this 
have reached Alexandria, the second metropolis of the world? And 
would not the memory of it have been perpetuated in the noble school 
there, down to future ages? Ido not aver all this to be so; but I must 
confess, that in the light of such questions, I am obliged to regard the 
conjecture of Luther as far less probable and happy than it appears to be 
to Bleek ; nay, to believe that it is altogether improbable. 

If Bleek should ask, whether the same or the like questions may not 
be urged in regard to Paul as the author, I answer that for the most part 
they may. But then the reply to them will be a different one; and this 
is, that the churches at Alexandria were uniform in their belief that Paul 
was the author. I hope he will not take it amiss, therefore, that I feel 
obliged still to regard the happy conjecture of Luther, as without ade- 
quate-support, and even against probability. 


ὁ 40. In what language was the epistle originally written 7 


On this question there has been a difference of opinion among critics, 
both in ancient and modern times. Clement of Alexandria says, that 
“Paul wrote to the Hebrews in the Hebrew language, and that Luke 
carefully translated it into Greek,” Euseb. Hist. Ecc. V1. 14. Eusebius 
in the same manner says, that ‘ Paul wrote to the Hebrews in his vernacu- 
jer language, and that, according to report, either Luke or Clement trans- 
tated it,’ Eueeb. III. 28. So Jerome also ; “Scripserat ut Hebraeus He- 
bracis Hebraicé, (Catal. vir. illust. voe. Paulus) ;” and then he adds, that 
‘this epistie was translated into Greek, eo that the colouring of the style 
was made diverse, in this way, from that of Paul’s.’ Of the same opin- 
ion in respect to this, was Clement of Alexandria, Theodoret, Eutbalius, 
Primasius, Johannes Damascenus, Oecumenius, Theophylact, and oth- 
era. Origen, as we bave seen above, supposes that the thoughts contain- 
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ed in the epistle were Paul’s, while the diction or costume of it must be 
attributed to the person who wrote down the sentiments of the apostle. 

By the Hebrew language, no one can reasonably doubt, these fathers 
meant the Jerusalem dialect which was spoken in the days of the apostles, 
and not the ancient Hebrew which had long ceased to be a vernacular 
language. 
it is quite plain, also, that these fathers were led to the conclusion that 
the epistle to the Hebrews was originally written_in the dialect of Pales- 
tine, from their belief (so universal in ancient times) of its having been 
addressed to some church, or to the churches, in that country. It was 
very natural to draw such a conclusion; for would not an epistle ad- 
dressed to Hebrews, in all probability be more acceptable if written in 
their own vernacular language? Moreover, Paul was well acquainted 
with that language, for he was brought up at Jerusalem and “at the feet 
of Gamaliel ;” and when he visited there, he had addressed the Jetvish 
multitude, who were excited against him, in their native tongue, Acts 
2:1,2. Why should it not be supposed, that if (as is probable) our 
epistle was originally directed to Palestine, it was written in the dialect of 
that country ? 

So the fathers above quoted evidently thought and reasoned ; although 
other fathers have said nothing on this point, and do not appear to have 
coincided in opinion with those to which 1 have just referred. Among 
the moderns, also, several critics have undertaken to defend the same 
opinion ; and particularly Michaelis, who bas discussed the subject quite 
at length, in his introduction to this epistle. 

Ido not think it necessary minutely to examine his arguments. . ‘To 
my own mind they appear altogether unsatisfactory. Some of them are 
built on an exegesis most palpably erroneous, and which, if admitted, 
would deduce a very strange meaning from the words of the epistle. 
Yet, assuming such a meaning, he thence concludes, that the original 
Writer must have expressed a different idea, and that the translator mis- 
took his meaning. He then undertakes to conjecture what the original 
Hebrew must have been. In other cases, he deduces his arguments from 
considerations wholly a priori ; as if these were admissible, in a question 
of mere fact. He has not adduced a single instance of what he calls 
wrong translation, which wears the appearance of any considerable pro- 
bability. 

On the other hand, Bolton, a sharp-sighted critic, and well acquainted 
with the Aramaean language, (who has gone through with the New Tes- 
tament, and found almost every where marks, as he thinks, of translation - 
from Aramaean documents), confesses that, in respect to this epistle, he 
finds not a single vestige of incorrect translation from an Aramaean orig- 
inal, and no marks that there ever was such an orignal. This testimony is 
of considerable importance in respect to the question before us; as it 
comes from a critic, who spent many years on the study of that which is 
most intimately connected with the very subject under consideration, viz. 
the detection of the Aramaean originals of the various parts of the New 
Testament, Berth. p. 2976. 

The principal arguments in favour of a Hebrew original, are deduced 
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from two sources. First, that Hebrews are addressed in our epistle, to 
whom the Hebrew language would have been more acceptable and intel- 
ligible, and many of whom, indeed, could not understand Greek, certainly 
could not read it. Secondly, that the diversity of style in the epistle to 
the Hebrews is so great, when compared with Paul’s epistles, that, unless 
we suppose the Greek costume did in fact come from another hand, we 
must be led to the conclusion that Paul did not write it. 

Both of these topics have been already discussed above. 1 merely add 
here, therefore, that in case the writer of the epistle designed it should 
have a wide circulation among the Jews, to write in Greek was altogeth- 
er the most feasible method of accomplishing this. Besides, if Paul did 
address it to the church at Cesarea, it is altogether probable that he wrote 
in Greek, as Greek was the principal language of that city. Even if he 
did not, it was not necessary that he should write in Hebrew ; for in eve- 
ry considerable place in Palestine, there were more or leas who under- 
stood the Greek language. Whoever wishes to see this last position es- 
tablished beyond any reasonable doubt, may read Hug’s Finleit. in das 
N. Test. Vol. II. § 10. 

When Paul wrote to the Romans, he did not write in Latin ; yet there 
was no difficulty in making his epistle understood, for the knowledge of 
Greek was very common at Rome. If Paul understood the Latin lan- 
guage, (which is no where affirmed, and he had not resided, when he 
wrote our epistle, in any of the countries where it was commonly used), 
still he understood Greek so much better, that he would of course prefer 
writing in it. 

For a similar reason, if no other could be given, one may regard it as 
more probable, that he would write the epistle to the Hebrews in the 
Greek language. At the titne of writing it, he had been abroad probably 
as much as twenty five years, in Greek countries, and had been in Pales- 
tine, during all that period, only a few days. The Jews abroad whom 
he every where saw, spoke Greek, not Hebrew. In Greek he preached 
and conversed. Is it any wonder, then, that after twenty five years in- 
cessant labour of preaching, conversing, and writing in this language, he 
should have preferred writing in it? Indeed can it be probable, that, 
under circumstances like these, he still possessed an equal facility of writ- 
ing in his native dialect of Palestine ἢ 

I cannot think it strange, therefore, that although the epistle to the 
Hebrews was in all probability directed to some part of Palestine, yet it 
was written by Paul in Greek, and not in Hebrew. But, whatever may 
be the estimation put upon arguments of this nature, there are infernal 
marks of its having been originally composed in Greek, which cannot well 
be overlooked. Let us examine them. 

Some of the arguments, produced by those who maintain thet the ori- 
ginal language of our epistle was Greek, it must be acknowledged, do not 
seem to be well founded. ‘To such belongs the following: viz. , ‘ Instan- 
ces of paronomasia occur in this epistle; which necessarily implies, that 
it was originally composed i in its present language.’ For example ; Heb. 


5:8, ἔμαϑιεν ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἔπαϑε. 5:14, πρὸς διάχρισιν καλοῦ τε καὶ 
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κακοῦ. 7:3, ἀπάτωρ, ἀμήτωρ. 9:10, ἐπὶ βρώμασι καὶ πόμασι. 11: 37, 
ἐπρίσϑησαν, ἐπειράσϑησαν. 18: 14, οὗ γὰρ ἔχομεν ὧδεμένουσαν πόλιν, 
ἀλλὰ τὴν μέλλουσαν ἐπιζητοῦμεν. 7: 22, κρείττονος διαϑήκης γέγονεν 
ἔγγνος Ἰησοῦς, comp. ν. 19, ἐγγίζομεν τῷ ϑεῷ. 10: 84, τὴν ἄρπα- 
γὴν τῶν ὑπαρχόντων ὑμῶν μετὰ χαρᾶς προσεδέξασϑε, γινώσκοντες ἔχειν 
ἐν ἑαυτοῖς χρείττονα ὕπαρξιν ἐν οὐρανοῖς. See Eich. § 270. Bertholdt, 
p. 87, who has only repeated the same things which Kichhorn had be- 
ore said. 

Of these instances, that only from 10:34 seems to betray any real 
marks of design; and even here, the marks are by no means of a deci- 
sive nature. Every one who will examine any Greek writing whatever, 
may find in it more or less of apparent paronomasia in the same way, 
without any difficulty ; and this, where the author had no intention of 
exhibiting it. Whether an author really designed to exhibit paronomasia 
or not, will in general be very apparent. I[ cannot perceive that any one 
of the alleged paronomasias in question, really appears to be the effect of 
design. If they are altogether accidental, they must have occurred in the 
Hebrews, even if its present language is merely that of a translation. In 
fact, even designed paronomasias may, not unfrequently, occur in a trans- 
lation. The argument in favour of the Greek being the original language 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, built on such instances of paronomasia as 
the above, (where, in most cases, it is a mere homophony of like tenses 
or cases), |istoo uncertain and too slender to be rested on, as a proper sup- 
port of the opinion in question. ° 

But there are better arguments than such, to prove that the epistle to 
the Hebrews was originally written in Greek. They are derived from 
the manner in which the quétations from the Old Testament are made 
and employed in our epistle, 

(1) The author has, nearly throughout, quoted the Sept. version, and fol- 
lowed it in some cases, even where it differs somewhat from the Hebrew. 
This, indeed, might be done to a certain extent by a translator. For ex- 
ample ; if Paul had appealed to the Hebrew Scriptures, and cited passa- 
ges from them, the translator might have taken the corresponding passa- 
ges in his Greek Bible. It might easily be supposed that it would have 
been very natural for him to do 80, in all cases where there was no con- 
siderable difference between the original Hebrew and the Greek version. 
a argument, therefore, cannot be much relied on. But it is further 

ged. , 

(2) That the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews has cited and em- 
ployed the Sept. version, in order to illustrate his positions, in cases where 
the Septuagint does not correspond with the original Hebrew. For ex- 
ample; Heb. 1. 6, Let all the angels of God worship him, ia quoted, in or- 
der to show that the Son of God is superior to the angels. If this be 
quoted (as is more generally supposed) from Ps. 97: 7, the context there 
seems to indicate, that the subject is the superiority of Jehovah to tdol-gods, 
not of Christ to the angels. Instead of “ Let all the angels of God wor- 
chip him,” the Hebrew runs thus, “ Worship him, all ye gods;” and so 
our English translation has it. If the quotation be made from Deut. 32: 
4s (as some have supposed), then is the argument still stronger; for in 
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the original Hebrew there is not a vestige of the passage quoted ; it is 
found only in the Septuagint. In either case the force of the appeel 
seems to rest on the Sept. version, rather than on the original Hebrew. 
Of course the writer must be supposed to have used that version, in hz 
original composition, by all those who hold that he appeals in this case to 
a passage of the Old Testament. Such is the usual form of this argu- 
ment; but as I have doubts whether the Psalm is not Messiantc, I cannot 
attribute so much to dependence here on the Septuagint. 

(3) It is said that the writer, in Chap. 11., appeals to Ps. vir. in order 
to prove that the Son of God must possess a human nature, which should 
he exalted above that of angels, and placed at the head of the creation. 
But the phrase in Hebrew, Thou hast made him a little below the Elohim, 
is rendered by the Septuagint, Thou hast made him for a little time [ora 
little] lower than the angels ; rendering O°] >x angels, which, to say the least, 
is an unusual sense of the word. Yet on the sense of the version in the 
Septuagint, turns the force of the proof that Christ was, in his human na- 
ture, superior to the angels. 

But as it has now come to be conceded, that p75" may mean angels, 
(see Ges. Thesaurus Ling. Heb. in voc.), I should not Jay much stress on 
this argument. 

(4) In chap. vir., the writer has translated the appellations, Melchizedek, 
king of Salem, and told at length what they mean in Greek. It is possi- 
ble that such a thing might be done by a translator; but then the expla- 
nation, in this case, appears to be interwoven with the discourse itself, and 
to be a prima manu. 

(5) In chap. 9: 16, 17 Christ is said, in reference to the old covenant un- 
der Moses, to be the mediator of a newand better covenant, M72 , in Greek 
διαϑήκη. But from the double meaning of διαϑήκη in Greek, viz. cove- 
nant and testament, the writer takes occasion, having mentioned the death 
of Jesus, to observe that the new διαϑήκη has received its full confirma- 
tion, viz. as a testament, by the death of the testator ; and that he may the 
more effectually remove all offence at the death of Jesus, he goes on to 
say, that a διαϑήκη, i.e. testament, (for now he uses the word in this 
sense), has no force while the testator is living. Of course the death of Je- 
sus was necessary to ratify the newo διαϑήκη; and it did in fact ratify and 
establish it, to all intents and purposes. 

Now this reasoning seems to depend on the two-fold sense of the word 
διαϑήκη in Greek ; for the original m°73 , in Hebrew, never has the sense 
of testament or will. The Greek word διαϑήκη has, indeed, been adopted 
into the Rabbinic Hebrew, and sounds ΩΣ. But that it belonged to 
the Hebrew language in Paul’s day, there is no certain proof; and even 
if there were, N° must have been the only word to which he referred, 
for ΓΞ is an appropriate word to designate the Abrahamic and Mosaic 
dispensations or the old covenants. Of course the writer’s illustration 
seems to depend on the two-fold meaning of the Greek word διαϑήκη:; 
and consequently his language must have been Greek. 

(6) In chap. 10: 3 seq. the writer undertakes to show, that the sacrifice 
of Christ was not only necessary, in order to make expiation for sin, but 
that it was predicted in the Psalms that he should make such an offering. 
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In proof of this, he quotes the Septuagint version, 4 body hast thou pre- 
pared for me, Ps. 39: 6. (40:7), viz. a body for an offering or expiato- 
ry sacrifice. Compare now Ps. 40:7, where the Hebrew runs thus, 
Ἔ NID OPIN, mine ears hast thou opened or bored, i. 6. thou hast made 
me obedient. ‘But it is the Septuagint version which appears to give di- 
rect occasion for the specific allegation of the writer, viz. that Christ had 
made an offering of himself as a propitiatory sacrifice. 

Other instances of a similar nature have been produced by critics from 
our epistle ; but as they are less striking, and may admit of some doubt, I 
have thought it best to exclude them. These are sufficient to shew, that as 
the nature, or at least the form, of the proof or argument which the writer 
brings forward, depends, in some respects, on the form of the Septuagint 
Version, so it is probable that he must have written in Greek and appealed 
to the Greek version ; for it is improbable to the last degree, that if the 
epistle had been written in Hebrew, he would have appealed to any but 
the original Hebrew Scriptures when addressing those who were acquaint- 
ed with them. 

Whatever difficulties the theologian or the interpreter may find, in re- 
conciling these facts with the method of arguing which he may suppose 
appropriate to an inspired writer, it cannot alter the facts themselves. 
These seem not to be matters.of conjecture. And admitting this, we are 
compelled to draw the conclusion, that THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE OF OUR 
EPISTLE MUST HAVE BEEN GREEK. 

I would add, that the vivid colouring and animation of the whole epis- 
tle, the impassioned and energetic expression of it, and its native, uncon- 
strained appearance, all contribute to prove that it was originally written 
in the same language in which it now appears. 


§ 40. Critical and exegetical helps to the study of the epistle. 


It is not my object to make out a copious catalogue of these, but only 
to notice those which are more particularly deserving of attention. 


Ancient Greek Commentators. 


Chrysostom, Theodoret, and Theophylact, the Greek commentators on 
this epistle, are all deserving of an attentive perusal, in various respects. 
Philological (in the technical sense of this word) the reader must not ex- 
pect to find them. Chrysostom is the most copious, flowing, and oratori- 
cal; Theodoret, the most brief and comprehensive; but Theopbylact 
is by far the most agreeable, especially for beginners in the study of 
Greek commentary. He comprises all that is valuable in Chrysostom, 
and, for the moat part, nearly in Chrysostom’s words; while, at the same 
time, he has given to the whole, more ease, simplicity, and compactness. 
Seldom does he venture upon any new opinion of his own, and when he 
does, it is with great deference to his predecessors. The book deserves 
ἃ republication at the present day, as a part of the apparatus requisite to 
the study of our epistle, and as one of the easiest and best means, of in- 
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troducing the young interpreter to an acquaintance with the Greek Com- 
mentators. 

If a gloasary should be added to such a book, containing the few words 
in Theophylact that are not found in our common Greek lexicons, and 
also the very good Latin translation which now accompanies the Greek 
of Theophylact, it would constitute an excellent book, for commencing 
the study and the knowledge of the original Greek fathers. 


English Commentators. 


Owen, Exposition of the epistle to the Hebrews, with preliminary Ex- 
ercitations, 7 vols. 8vo. Edinb. 1812—-14.—This work is replete with re- 
marks of ἃ doctrinal and experimental nature. The philology of it will 
be less valued, at the present day. 

J. Pierce, Paraphrase and Notes on the epistles of Paul, 4to. Lond. 1733. 
—Some of the sentiments differ widely from those of Owen, and are 
such as ought to be examined with great caution; but the work, as a 
whole, exceeds any English commentary which I have read. The an- 
thor has a great deal of acuteness, and is by no means wanting in regard 
to a tact for criticism. 

Dr. 8. T. Bloomfield has recently published an edition of the Greek Test. 
with English Notes, in which he has paid special attention to the episde 
to the Hebrews, and his notes are a good summary of what has been done 
to illustrate it, and also contain valuable remarks that are original. The 
book is an exceedingly beautiful one, and is printed with great care. It 
will doubtless facilitate and promote the critital study of the New Testa- 
ment. It is in two vols. 8vo. 

The works of Sykes, Whitby, Doddridge, Macknight, Scott, Clark, and 
otbers, on this epistle, may profit some classes of readers, but they are not 
adapted to the higher purposes of philology. 


Commentaries in Latin and German. 


Among the older commentators, Erasmus, Grotius, Le Clerc, Drusius, 
J. Cappell, Limborch, and Wolfius, have distinguished themselves. The 
more recent works are the following. 

J. B. Carpzovius, Exercitt. in Pauli epist. ad Hebraeos, ex Philone Al- 
exandrino, 8vo. Helmst. 1750.—The same author has also published, 
Uebersetzung des Briefs an die Hebriier, Helmst. 1795. 

J. A. Cramer, Erklérung des Briefs an die Hebrier, 4to. Kopenhagen, 
1757, a work replete with learning, and well deserving of attention. 

C. F. Schmidius, Observatt. super epist. ad Hebraeos, histor. crit. et 
theologicae, 8vo. Lips. 1766. 

J. D. Michaelis, Erkitirung des Briefs an die Hebrier, 4to. 2 edit. 1780. 

S. F. M. Morus, Der Brief an die Hebrier uebersetzt, 8vo. Leipz. 1786. 

G. C. Storr, Pauli Brief an die Hebraer erlautert, 8vo. Tiibingen, 1809. 

J. A. Ernesti, Lectiones in epist. ad Hebraeos; Illustrationes adjecit 
G. J. Dindorf, 8vo. Lips. 1795—a book of real worth, in a critical respect, 
although not executed with much taste as to form and manner. I have 
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found in it more to my purpose, than in any other of the commentaries 
which I have consulted. 

Hemrichs, in Nov. Test. Koppiano, Vol. v111.—Thia is a work, which 
exhibits some striking remarks, and no inconsiderable tact for exegesis. 
But the occasional extravagance of this writer’s opinions, and the haste 
with which he throws off his works, are to be regretted, as he plainly 
possesses ability to go deeper into his subjects of inquiry. 

D. Schulz, Der Brief an die Hebréer, Einleitung, Uebersetzung, und 
Anmerkungen, 8vo. Breslau, 1818. 

Epist. ad Heb. Latine vertit, atque commentario instruxit perpetuo, C. 
F. Boehme, 8vo. Lips. 1825. See above, ὁ 31. 

Der Brief an die Hebrier erlaiitert, etc., von Friedrich Bleek, Berlin, 
1828. The first volume only has been received, which contains a more 
ample and learned discussion of the critical questions in respect to the 
epistle to the Hebrews, than any of the preceding books that I have met 
with. 

Kuinoel, Comm. in Epist. ad Hebraeos, Lips. 1831; the latest critical 
explanation of the epistle which I have seen, and the best, that of Er- 
nesti by Dindorf excepted. 


Literature of the epistle. 


The introductions of Michaelis, Haenlein, Eichhorn, Hug, Bertholdt, De 
Wette, Bleek, Schott, and Kuinoel, exhibit the sum of what has been hith- 
erto accomplished, in regard to this subject. Seyffarth and Schulz, in the 
works examined above, have also discussed the same subject; as have 
Ziegler, Noesselt, Weber, Lardner, and others. Wolfius, Storr, Schmidt, 
Cramer, and most other commentators, have touched, more or less, on 
the literary topics that pertain to the epistle. Lardner, Storr, Ziegler, 
Cramer, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Hug, Schulz, and Bleek, are most conspicu- 
ous among the class of writers now under consideration. 


COMMENTARY. 


SUMMARY OF WHAT 18 GONTAINED IN THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


Tae writer of this epistle is a Hebrew, and addresses his Hebrew 
brethren who had made a profession of the Christian religion. Noth- 
ing can be plainer, than that those addressed are considered as being 
in danger of apostasy from that religion. To warn them against this 
danger, is the principal object of our epistle. In order to do this, the 
writer proceeds to lay before them the aggravated guilt and the awful 
doom of those who make defection from Christianity ; to direct their 
views towards that crown of glory which fadeth not away, and which is 
reserved in hearen for all who persevere, even to the end of life, in their 
fidelity to Christ ; to put them on their guard against the various entice- 
ments of sin which might allure them from the path of Christian duty ; 
and especially to guard them against relapsing into superstitious views, 
respecting the importance and necessity of the ceremonial rites and 
sacrifices of the Levitical institutions, and against being induced by 
these to relax their confidence in Jesus and in his atoning sacrifice. 

To these Jast sources of danger the Hebrew Christians were particu- 
larly exposed. Nothing could well be more magnificent and imposing 
than the temple worship, as practised by the Jews at that time. The | 
temple, built after their return from the captivity, was not, indeed, so 
rich in ornament as that which Solomon had built. But it had, ata 
vast expense, been greatly extended and beautified by Herod. It was re- 
garded by all Jews as the peculiar dwelling place of Jehovah—the only 
one in which he designed to manifest himself onearth. The Jewish na- 
tion, also, habitually regarded themselves as the only one to whom God 
had made a special revelation. The worship practised in the temple, 
had been instituted by Moses under divine guidance, and continued 
with but partial interruptions for about 1500 years. ll the exterior of 
this worship, was adapted to strike the eye and impress the mind of the 
beholder. The awfulness of the place in which it was celebrated ; the 
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magnificent costume of the priests ; the spacious and lofty apartment in 
which they officiated ; the solemn part which he who offered any sacri- 
fice was himself called to perform ; above all, the apprehension that full 
pardon for sin and reconciliation to God were obtained by the rites and 
offerings which the law prescribed ; contributed to make deep and last- 
ing impressions on the mind of all Hebrews, who seriously exercised 
their thoughts on the subject of religion and paid their devotions in the 
temple. All their education, from the first dawning of the youthful 
mind, had a direct tendency to confirm and strengthen these impres- 
sions. Never was a nation more enthusiastically attached to its cus- 
toms, rites, and country, than were the Jews. They looked abroad 
upon other nations as outcasts from God, and unworthy of his paternal 
kindness and blessing. 

The New Testament is full of evidence adapted to shew the correct- 
ness of this statement. The disputes which the extension of Christian 
privileges to the Gentiles occasioned among the first Jewish converts ; 
the reluctance with which the former were admitted to participate in 
them ; and the repeated, violent, and long protracted opposition that 
was made to abandoning the peculiar rites of the Mosaic institutions ; 
all contribute to evince how deeply engraven upon the mind of every 
Jew was the impression, that the laws of Moses were never to be chang- 
ed, and that the Messiah himself was rather to restore and modify than 
to repeal them. 

In such a state of mind had the Christian converts once been whom 


_the writer of our epistle addressed. What wonder, now, if they were 


exposed from this quarter to be shaken in their attachment to the new 
religion which they had professed, and which confessedly gave up all 
confidence in the religious rites of the Levitical institutions? ‘Tempta- 
tions from without also assailed them. Their unbelieving Hebrew 
brethren argued with them; opposed them; ridiculed them; made 
powerful appeals to all the feelings with which their birth, education, 
and former worship had inspired them; persecuted them; traduced 
them to the heathen magistrates; and excommunicated them. They 
suffered the loss of property, and of liberty. Their hves were threaten- 
ed. The coming of Christ, which they had supposed would speedily 
take place for their deliverance, was delayed. How could it be, that 
human frailty, jommed with former prejudices and present sufferings, 
should not exercise a dangerous influence upon them? 

Tn this state the apostle saw them to be, and set himself about the 
important and difficult work of correcting their errors, and encouraging 
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their desponding minds. How was this to be done with the greatest 
probability of success? Plainly arguments and considerations of such 
anature as were best adapted to meet the difficulties with which they 
were contending, were those to which he would most readily resort. 
And throughout the whole epistle it is manifest that he has done this, 
with consummate skill, judgment, and force. 

As the greatest of all the dangers to which the Hebrew converts were 
exposed, was that which resulted from their former religious attach- 
ments and prejudices, excited and augmented as they daily were by the 
efforts of their unbelieving Jewish brethren ; so the writer of our epistle 
employs his principal force, in order to preclude or avert this danger. 
Other topics are subordinate with him. Although they are often touch- 
ed upon,-and with great skill and power, yet they are so interwoven 
with the main object before him, that they are in a measure concealed 
from the first view of a hasty reader. 

The general plan of the epistle may be briefly represented. It con- 
sists in a comparison of the new dispensation with the old, and in point- 
ing out the various grounds of preference which belong to the new. 
From this superiority of the new dispensation various arguments are 
deduced, in order to shew the importance of cleaving to the Christian 
profession instead of reverting back to Judaism, which latter could not 
now be the means of saving those who embraced it. Considerations of 
such a nature are repeated, as often as the comparisons introduced 
afiord occasion for them. This accounts for the repetition of hortatory 
addresses, so often found in our epistle. 

The Jews gloried in their dispensation, because angels had been em- 
ployed as mediators of it when the law was given at Sinai. In their 
view, this stamped a high and heavenly honour upon it. Our author 
does not attack their views of this subject, but he commences his epistle 
by shewing that Christ, the mediator and head of the new dispensation, 
as it regards his name, his rank, his dominion, his creative and eternal 
power, is superior to the angels, 1: 1—14. On this ground then, 
Christianity may claim a precedence; and hence he exhorts them to 
give their most earnest attention to it, 2: 1—4. 

Nor can they object to the superiority of the Messiah, that he possess- 
ed a human nature, while the angels are spiritual and heavenly beings. 
For in his human nature he is Lord of the universe, 2: 5—10. It was 
this nature, too, which gave him a nearer and more endearing sympa- 
thy with his followers; and by taking this upon him, he was enabled to 
make an expiatory offering for sin by his death ; so that he is now fitted 
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not only to exercise compassion toward men, but to save them from the 
bondage of sin and from its condemning power, 2: 11—18. 

Having thus disposed of this topic, he next proceeds to compare 
Jesus, the head of the new dispensation, with Moses the head of the 
ancient one. Like Moses, he was set over the house of God end en- 
trusted with it, and was faithful to his trust. But the honour due to 
Jesus is as much more than that due to Moses, as the builder of a house 
is worthy of more honour than the house itself. Christ too was set 
over God’s house as a Son; but Moses only as a servant, 3: 1—6. 

If now the Israelites of old were solemnly admonished to hearken to 
the precepts given under the Mosaic dispensation, then surely believers 
in Christ may be more solemnly urged to beware of disobedience to his 
injunctions, 3:7—19. And this warning holds good and is applicable 
in all respects, because the rest which was promised to believers in 
ancient times, and was lost through unbelief, is still proffered to all who 
believe in Jesus and persevere in their profession, and only to such, 
4:1—10. Awful commination is indced still uttered against those 
who are guilty of apostasy, 4: 11—13. 

Thus much for the comparison of Christ with Moses. Next, the 
writer proceeds to compare Jesus, as a priest, with the Jewish priest- 
hood, and particularly with the high priest, the most dignified of all 
who were invested with the sacerdotal office. 

He first introduces Christ as a compassionate high priest, and exalted 
to the highest dignity in the heavens, 4: 14—16. Next, he states the 
various things which are attached to the priesthood, as existing among 
the sons of Levi. (1) A high priest must present oblations and sacri- 
fices, 5:1. (2) He must be compassionate and sympathetic towards 
others, and especially so, as he is himself frail and erring, 5: 2, 3. (3) 
He must be appointed of God to this office, 5: 4. 

Jn all these respects he now goes on to make a comparison of Jesus, 
the high priest of Christianity, and to shew his superiority to the Jew- 
ish priests. 

First, Christ was divinely appointed a priest, and that of the high- 
est order, 5: 5, 6. 

Secondly, Christ our great high priest was encompassed with human 
infirmity, like other priests, but by this he was fitted to exercise 
compassionate sympathy, ὅ: 7, 8. After he had suffered, he was ex- 
50. to glory and became a high priest after the order of Melchizedek, 
δ: 9, 10. 

The difficulty of the subject now suggested, affords an occasion for 
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the writer to advert to the state of religious ignorance in which those 
were whom he addressed, 5: 11—14; to exhort them tocome out of it, 
and to warn them against the fearful danger that would result from not 
doing so,6: 1—8. To this he subjoins commendation as to some 
things, and powerful motives of encouragement to go on in their Chris- 
tian course, 6 : 9—20. 

He now resumes the subject of Melchizedek ; shews the superiority 
of his priesthood over that of the sons of Levi, 7: 1—10; and then ar- 
gues that Christ, who was a perpetual priest of the like order with 
Melchizedek, must of course be superior to the Jewish priests, 7: 
W—25. 

Christ too, as high priest, differs in one important respect from the 
Jewish priests, viz. in that he needed no sacrifice for himself as an err- 
ing sinful man like the sons of Levi, but was sinless and perfect, yea, 
even exalted to a state of supreme glory, 7 : 26—28. 

The great object, however, at which the writer aims in the sequel of 
his epistle, is, to shew that the high priest of Christianity officiates in 
heaven for his followers,8: 1,2. The Jewish priests perform their 
functions in a temple, which is merely an image of the heavenly one, 
8: 3—6. 

The new covenant of which Jesus is mediator, is altogether superior 
to the old,8: 6—13. The ordinances and apparatus of service attach- 
ed to this, were all mere types of heavenly things, 9: 1—10. The ser- 
vices themselves were imperfect as to the end attained by them, since 
they accomplished nothing more than external purification; but the 
blood of Christ, the mediator of the new covenant, sanctifies internally, 
and procures eternal redemption and an everlasting inheritance, for all 
the chosen of God in every age of the world, 9: 11—15. (If the new 
covenant be examined in another light, viz. one in which another sig- 
nification of the word διαϑήκη, testament, might occasion us to exam- 
ine it, it may be regarded as made valid by the death of Jesus, and thus 
securing an inheritance to the people of God, 9: 16, 17). Because the 
blood of Christ was to sanction the new covenant, therefore the first 
covenant (dtaé7x7), with all the apparatus attached to it, was sanc- 
tioned by blood (which is the emblem of death), 9: 18—22. If the 
earthly sanctuary was thus consecrated, then the heavenly one must be 
80 by a sacrifice of a still higher nature, 9: 23, 24. Sacrifices in the 
earthly temple must be often repeated ; but the sacrifice of Christ did 
ence for all accomplish the great purposes for which it was offered, 
9: 24—28, 
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Indeed, no legal sacrifices could make any real atonement for sin, 
10: 1—4; therefore Christ voluntarily proffered himself as a sin offer- 
ing, entirely and forever to effect this, 10: 5—18. 

Thus is completed the comparison of Christ, and of his functions as 
a priest in the heavenly tabernacle, with the Jewish priests and their 
funtions in the earthly tabernacle. In all respects, Jesus the high priest 
of the Christian religion appears greatly superior. 

The writer now proceeds to various bold and powerful exhortations, 
mixed with awful warnings against defection from the Christian reli- 
gion, 10: J9—-31. He sets before them the effects of persevering faith 
in the ancient patriarchs, prophets, and distinguished worthies, 11: ! 
—40. This he follows up with continued exhortations and encourage- 
ments and warnings, 12: 1—29; and then closes his epistle with divers 
practical directions, cautions, and salutations, 13 : 1—25. 

Such is the brief view of the course of thought and reasoning in oat 
epistle. It is plain that there are three great points of comparison in 
it, which constitute the main object at which the writer aims, in order 
that he may shew the superiority of Christianity over Judaism. 

I. The superiority of Christ, the mediator of the new covenant, over 
angels who were employed as mediators when the old covenant was es 
tablished, Chap. 1. 11. 

II. The superiority of Christ the head of the new dispensation, over 
Moses the head of the old, Chap. 11. tv. 

III. The superiority of Christ as high priest of the new dispensation, 
and of the services which he performs, over the priesthood of the Mosaic 
institution and all the services which were appropriate to their office, 
5: 1—10: 18. 

Exhortations, warnings, reproofs, and encouragements, are intermix- 
ed in some mannef with the main discussions; 6. g.2:1—4. $3: 1. 
3: 7—4: 16. 4: 11—6: 20; but from 10: 19 to the end of the epis- 
tle, nearly all is of the nature just described ; so that about one half of 
the epistle is of a parenetical or hortatory nature. 

In judging of the relevancy and importance of the subjects discussed 
in our epistle, it is very plain that we are not to make up an opiniwa 
deduced merely from viewing the present necessities and condition of 
Christians. We were not born Jews, nor educated as such. We have 
none of their prejudices, peculiar sympathies, temptations, and trials. 
What was adapted to them, in the days of Paul, and under the circum- 
stances above described; nay, what was absolutely indispensable for 
their instruction, reproof, and confirmation; may, in many respects, be 
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scarcely appropriate to us in our condition and circumstances. Such is 
indeed the fact, in regard to many of the things introduced into the 
epistle to the Hebrews; as I shall have occasion hereafter repeatedly 
to notice. But who that judges with any good degree of candour and 
fairness, would ever think of bringing it as an accusation against our 
author, that he has inserted in his epistle that which was altogether 
appropriate to those whom he addressed, although it may not and does 
not have an equal bearing upon all times and nations? Surely the last 
ground of just accusation which can be advanced against any writer, 
is, that ‘he has written in a manner peculiarly adapted to accomplish 
the end for which he wrote.’ In what a different plight would the 
world of authors be, if all of them were justly liable to such an imputa- 
tion ! 

Of necessity, now, many things addressed to the Jews of Paul’s day, 
are comparatively inapplicable to us. So far, however, as our circum- 
stances agree with theirs in any respect, just so far the spirit of what 
was said to them will apply to us. So far as what was said to them 
was founded in general Christian truths and principles, just so far we 
may be instructed and guided by it. Consequently the epistle, while 
it contains many things appropriate only to the Hebrews of early times, 
also contains many which can never cease to interest the church of 
God while Christianity exists in the world. 

These general views may serve to aid the critical student, in com- 
mencing the exegetical study of our epistle. The more particular de- 
tail of what is here hinted, is reserved for the introductions to various 
parts of the epistle, which are inserted (pro re nata) in the body of the 
commentary which follows. 
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COMMENTARY. 
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CONTENTS OF CHAPTERS I. I—II. 4. 


The object of the writer being to commend Christianity to those whom be addressed, in such a 
manner as to prevent defection from it, he begins by setting forth Christ as the author of the new 
revelation which God had made to men, 1: 1. He then touches,upon the dignity of his office; he is 
Lord of the world, which indeed he also created, 1:2. He is the true image of God, and the repre- 
sentative of his glory and perfections to men; he is eadowed with sovereign power; and having 
made atonement for the sine of men, he is exalted to the highest majesty in the heavens, 1: 3. This 
mediator of the new dispensation is exalted above angels, who were the mediators of the ancient 
one. His name, SON, is more exaltad than theirs; for they bave not been addressed, like him, 
with such an appellation, 1: 4,5. He ia the object of worship by the angels; while they are om- 
ployed only as the swift and ready messengers of God, 1: 6,7. The King Messiah has an eternal 
and righteous dominion ; and is elevated, on account of his love of righteousness, to honour and 
happiness above all other kings, 1:8, 9. Him, too, one of the sacred writers addresses, as the 
creator of the heavens and the earth, and as immutable and imperishable, 1: 10—12. But no ex- 
altation to such dominion is conferred upon angels, 1:13; they are only ministerial agents, em- 
ployed for the good of those who are to be heirs of the salvation which Christ bestows, 1: 14. 

If such be the dignity and elevation of the Messiah, then surely the attentive consideration of ; 
all which he addresses to his followers,.may be justly demanded. Obedience to the ancient reve- 
lation was enforced by just and unavoidable penalties ; how can the neglect of the new and more 
perfect one go unpunished ? 2: 1,2. Especially must this be the case, since it was promulgated 
by Christ himself, in person, and was confirmed, on the part of God, bya great variety of wondrous 
miracles and gifts, 2:3, 4. | 


CHAP. I. 


Ἡ πρὸς ᾿Εβραίους ἐπιστολή. Respecting this title, see p. 34. 1. seq. 

(1) ἸΠολυμερῶς καὶ πολυτρόπως, literally in many parts and in vari- 
ous ways. Of the Greek commentators some give a different sense to 
each of the words; 6. g. Theodoret, m oAU mM é 0 ὦ ς---τὰς παντοδαπὰς 
οἰκονομίας σημαίνει, τὸ δὲ πολυτρόπως, τῶν ϑείων ὁπτασιῶν 
τὸ διάφορον, i. 6. πολυμερῶς signifies the various dispensations, but πο- 
λυτρόπως the diversity of divine visions. Theophylact interprets the 
words in question, by διαφόρως καὶ πολυειδῶς, diversely and in various 
ways. But Chrysostom expresses the sense of both words, by δεαφόρως 
simply. Modern commentators are divided in the same manner. ‘The 
Greek idiom allows either mode of interpretation ; and precedents may be 
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found for each. See Schleusner on the words; and compare Clem. 
Alex. Strom. I. 4. p. 331. V. 6. p. 667, ed. Potter; also VI. 7 where 
the words in question are used respecting a revelation. If the two 
words be construed separately, then wodryeows should be interpreted 
as referring to the matter of ancient revelation, given in different parts 
and at different times, thus conveying the idea of the gradual develops 
ment of truth in different ages and by different persons; and πολυτρύ- 
πὼς must be understood as indicating the various ways in which these 
revelations were communicated, i. 6. by dreams, visions, symbols, Unm 
and Thummim, prophetic ecstasy, etc. But if both words are regard- 
ed as being used only to designate with intensity the variety of ancient 
revelations, (and such a mode of phraseology is very common both in 
the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures), then the whole may be paraphrased 
thus: ‘God, who ia ancient times made communications ἐπ many dif- 
ferent ways by the prophets to the fathers, hath, etc.’ The word πο- 
λυμερὼς does not, of itself, signify sundry times ; but still, the idea of 
various parts or portions, which it does properly signify, may very 
naturally be understood as implying diverse times at which, or occasions 
on which, the different parts of revelation were communicated ; or the 
idea of πολυμερώς may be simply that of repetition, so that often would 
well communicate the sense of it. In this way I have ventured to 
translate it. But Kuinoel and Dindorf refer both words merely to the 
variety of matter or doctrines comprised in ancient revelation. But 
what becomes of the antithesis with the latter part of the verse, in 
this way of interpretation? Is there a less variety of subjects touched 
on by the New Testament, than by the Old ? 

Of the two modes of interpreting these words, I rather prefer that 
which separates them, and gives a distinct meaning to each. The 
writer evidently designs to present an antithesis between the manner of 
the ancient and the Christian dispensation. This antithesis is rendered 


more striking, if we understand the first clause in the verse thus; 


‘God, who in ancient times made communications to the fathers by the 
prophets, in sundry parts and in various ways, has now made a revela- 
tion tous by his Son;’ i.e. he has completed the whole revelation, 
which he intends to make under the new dispensation, by his Sen,— 
by his Son only, and not by a long continued series of prophets, as of 
old. The apostles, and other inspired writers of the New Testament, 
received their communications from the Son, who gave them the Holy 
Spirit, Matt. 11 : 27, comp. John 14: 26. 16: 13; and facts shew that 
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the Christian revelation was completed, during that generation which 
was cotemporary with the Saviour when he dwelt on earth. 

Πάλαι, in ancient times; for communications by prophets to the Jews 
had ceased, since the time of Malachi and his cotemporaries, i. e. for 
the space of about four hundred years. Hence the writer avoids using 
an expression which would imply, that revelations had been continued 
down to the time then present. By πάλαι he evidently means to desig- 
nate the whole time, during which communications of the divine will 
were continued under the former dispensation. 

Aulnous most commonly designates oral communication. But since 
the writer here affirms, that God had spoken (λαλήσας) πολυτρόπως, 
it must of course be understood, (as indeed it is often used), to desig- 
nate the more general idea of communication made in any manner, by 
visions, symbols, etc., as well as by voices. 

Τοῖς πατράσι, ancestors; see Wahl’s Lex. We might naturally ex- 
pect that ἡμῶν would be subjoined ; but Paul commonly uses the word 
πατέρες in the sense just noted, without the pronoun annexed. See 
Rom. 9: 5. 11 : 98. 15:8. 

᾿Εν τοῖς προφήταις, by the prophets. The use of ἐν with the Dat. 
instead of dea with the Gen. is frequent in the N. ‘I'est.; as any one 
may see in Wahl’s Lex., ἐν No. 3. a. The frequent use of it in this 
way, is Hebraism; for ἐν corresponds to the Hebrew 2, which is em- 
ployed with great latitude of signification, and in cases of the same 
nature as that in question; 6, g. Hosea 1: 2, the word of the Lord by 
Hosea, 23172. But an occasional use of ἐν in a similar way by native 
Greek writers, may also be found; e.g. Thucyd. VII. 11, what has 
been done before, ye know ἐν ἄλλαις πολλαῖς ἐπιστολαῖς, by many other 
letters, 

Προφήταιες in the language of the New Testament means, not only 
those who predict future events, but all who are employed by God to 
make religious communications of any kind to his people. 

‘En’ ἐσχάτου τῶν 7uegav—many copies read, ἐπ᾿ ἐσχάτων τῶν 
ἡμερῶν. The Seventy use both forms of expression, as a translation of 
the Hebrew pup ΤΙ NAT ; thus shewing that they were regarded by 
them as synonymes. It is a matter of indifference, as to the sense of the 
text, which reading is adopted. 

The meaning of the phrase is best understood, from a comparison of 
the corresponding expressions in Hebrew. In the Old Testament, 
ORT MAM, MW, 13 INN, and 75 ΤΣ ois, are often employ- 
ed synonymously ; and all of them to designate the general idea of here- 
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after, at a future time, in the sequel. Whether this future time be 
more or less remote, depends entirely on the context and scope of the 
passage; see Gen. 49:1. Num. 24: 14. Deut. 4:30. Prov. 31: 25. 
But 0°" ΠΤ , in particular, is used to denote the future period ἐπ 
which the Messiah (ὦ ἐρχόμενος) was to appear; Is.2:2. Hos. 3: 5. 
Micah 4:1. Joel3: 1 [2 : 28], 193. πὸ. This phrase, (as it would 
seem from the usage in these places), early passed into a kind of tech- 
nical designation of the time of the Messiah, or rather of the new dis- 
pensation under him. Thus Rabbi Nachmanides on (Gen. 49: 1) says, 
“* All our doctors agree, that DY2"73 MTN means the times of the Mes- 
stak.” That such a use of the phrase in question was already an es- 
tablished one in the time of our Saviour, is abundantly evident from the 
frequency with which αἱ ἔσχαται ἡμέραε is employed in the New Tes- 
tament, in order to designate the period of the Christian dispensation. 
Like other appellations brought into use in a similar way (comp. Luke 
7: 20), it continued to be employed after the “last days,” i. 6. the 
Christian dispensation, had commenced ; and it is employed to desig- 
nate any part of the time which this dispensation comprises ; being lim- 
ited only by the context, in the same manner as the Hebrew λὲς, 
etc., as exhibited above. In John 6: 39, 40, 44, 54, and 11: 24, ἐσχα- 
τη ἡμέρα is indeed used to denote the end of time, when the resurrec- 
tion of the dead will take place. But in each of these cases avaory- 
ow Of ἀνάστασις accompanies it, so as to save all doubt in respect to 
its meaning. In all other cases, it designates the period of the new dis- 
pensation. Many synonymous expressions are also employed to desig- 
nate the same idea; 6. g. 0 ἔσχατος καιρός, οἱ ἔσχατοι καιροί, ἡ ἐσχα- 
τη woa, and ὕστεραι καιροί. 

The Jews, it is said, divided the periods of the world into “3m blism, 
the present age or world, i. e. the period of the Mosaic dispensation, and 
N2iI DDI , the age or world to come, i.e. the time of the Messiah’s 
reign. The former is called, in the New Testament, ὁ αἰοὴν οὗτος, ὁ 
νῦν αἰὼν τοῦ κόσμου τούτου, ὦ αἰὼν ὁ ἐνεστώς, ὦ καιρὸς οὗτος, and 
ὦ αἰών; the latter, ὁ αἰὼν ὁ μέελλων----ἐρχόμενος---ἐχεῖνος, οἱ αἰῶνες 
οἱ ἐπερχόμενοι, ἡ οἰκουμένη ἡ μέλλουσα. This latter class of expres- 
sions, thus understood, are equivalent to the phrases éoyarat ἡμέραε, 
ἔσχατον ἡμερῶν, etc. ; 

Such is the representation of Wahl (on the word αἰὼν in his lexi- 
con), of Bretschneider (Lex.), and of other critics, in regard to this sub- 
ject. But that it is too definitely made, and therefore not in all respects 
well founded, is quite clear from the very authority to which Wahl re- 
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fers ; i. 6. Baxtorf. Lex. Chald. sub voc. 549. The Rabbins certainly 
used 1373 DS49 for mundus hic, mundus habitabilis, the earth; also for 
mundus medius, i. 6. the regions of the air, stars, firmament, etc; and 
for mundus supremus, i. 6. of angels and spirits. It is equally certain, 
that they employed 8273 D549 for mundus post resurrectionem mertuo- 
rum, mundus animarum a corpore solutaram, as well as for the age of 
the Messiah. Buxtorf merely says: “Quidam per N33 D249 intelligunt 
or mina, dies Messiae.” It would seem, then, that Wahl, Bret- 
schneider and others, have made an excessive use of the supposed Rab- 
binic sense of the word αἰων. 

Be this however as it may, still, from the Old Testament usage we 
may easily make out, (as I have endeavoured to do), the sense of ἐπ᾽ 
ἐσχάτου τῶν ἡμέρων. ‘The phrase in Heb. 1: 1, appears to mean dur- 
tng the last dispensation, or under the last period, viz. that of the Mes- 
siah. 

Τούτων, THEsE last days, is as much as to say, ‘ The period in ques- 
tion has already commenced.’ 

ἩΗμῖν, to us, by a κοίνωσις, i. 6. a figure of speech or mode of speak- 
ing, in which the writer joins himself with those whom he addresses. 
The meaning is, to Christians, to the church; not excluding others, but 
intending still to designate, in this place, particularly himself and those to 
whom he wrote. So Luke uses ἡμῖν for Christians, in chap. 1:1; 
and Paul in like manner, often in his epistles. If we insist here that 
ἡμῖν is to be literally and strictly taken, (as those do, in respect to 2:3, 
who argue against the Pauline origin of our epistle from ὑπὸ τῶν axov- 
σάντων εἰς ἡμᾶς ἐβεβαιωϑη there), then this passage would be a 
direct contradiction of the sentiment in 2:3, inasmuch as it will con- 
taina declaration, that the Son himself spoke to the writer of our epis- 
tle, and to those whom he addressed. 

᾿Εν υἱῷ, i. e. διὰ τοῦ υἱοῦ. So Chrysostom and Theophylact; for 
ἐν here is used as above, in ἐν τοῖς προφήταις. That the article 
would be added to υἱῷ here, if the phrase was constructed according to 
the common usage of the Greek language and of the New Testament 
Writers, is quite obvious ; although I find none of the modern commen- 
tators who take notice of it. In accordance with this principle, both 
Chrysostom and Theophylact supply it in their paraphrase, expressing the 
sense διὰ τοῦ υἱοῦ. After all the rules which have been laid down 
respecting the insertion or omission of the article in Greek, and all the 
theories which have been advanced, he who investigates for himself, 
and is guided‘only by facts, will find not a little that is arbitrary in the 
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actual use of it. The cases are certainly very numerous, where Greek 
writers insert or reject it at pleasure. What is this but an arbitrary 
use of it? Some very sensible remarks on this subject may be found, 
in Lawrence’s Remarks on our English Version. 

It is plain, in the present case, that vio is monadic ; that it desig- 
nates one individual peculiarly distinguished; and that the pronoun 
aurov is omitted after it; on all which accounts (according to theory) 
the article should be added. But all the Codices of the New Testa- 
ment agree in omitting it. The circumstance is in itself of but little 
importance; still, as it has an important bearing upon theories which 
respect the use of the article, it well deserves particular notice. 

It may be, however, that υἱῷ in this case is employed as a kind of 
proper name, (just as we now use it); and on this account it omits the 
article, by a license usual in respect to proper names. So Bloomfield in 
his N. Test. | 

Some distinguished commentators have maintained, that the senti- 
ment of Heb. 1: 1, is in direct opposition to the opinion commonly re- 
ceived by the Christian fathers, and still very generally maintained, viz., 
that the Son of God made all the revelations to the ancient prophets ; 
and that all the theophanies mentioned in the Old Testament, are to be 
ascribed to the Logos. These commentators suppose that their own 
views, in opposition to the sentiment of those fathers, are confirmed by 
Heb. 2: 1—4, where the aggravated guilt of those who reject the gos- 
pel which was revealed by the Son of God, is urged, and the writer 
grounds the fact of its being aggravated, upon the assumption that the 
law in ancient times was spoken only by the mediation of angels. But 
still, though this reasoning seems to be satisfactory at first view, it 
should be remembered that the writer is there, as well as in Heb. 1: 1, 
speaking of the Son of God as incarnate, as possessing our nature and 
addressing us in it. In this manner he did not address the church in 
ancient times; and the emphasis may lie upon this circumstance; 
comp. John 1: 14. For that the Logos, or Christ in his divine nature, 
did make revelations to the ancient church, seems to be an obvious de- 
duction from John 12: 41. 1 Cor. 10:4. 10:9, and other like passa- 


(2) “Ov ἔϑηκε κληρονόμον πάντων, whom he has constituted Lord of 
all, i.e. of the world. ~/:8nxe, constituted, appointed, ordained; see 
Wahl on τέϑημε, No.3. In the same sense the Greeks employ τέϑημε. 

Kinoovouoy, lord, possessor in accordance with the Heb. idiom. In 
classic Greek, κληρονόμος means, (1) One who acquires any thing by 
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lot. (2) One who inherits any thing after the death of the possessor. 
The Son inherited the world in neither of these ways; consequently 
κληρονόμος here is employed in the manner of the Hebrew 07°, which 
means to take into possession in any manner, or simply to acquire. To 
inherit is only a secondary sense of 33°. The Latins employed haeres 
in a sense like that here assigned to κληρονόμος. Thus Justinian, 
Inst. IT. 19. § ult., Pro haerede gerere, est pro domino gerere; veteres 
enim haeredes pro dominis appellabant. So Festus, Maeres apud antiquos 
pro domine ponebatur ; comp. Gal. 4:1. Acts 10:36. 2: 36. Ps. 89: 
27 [28]. John 17: 10, which confirm the interpretation here given, as 
to the sentiment which it conveys. 

Ai ov, by whom. It is contended here, that dca is not limited to sig- 
nify the instrumental cause (so called), but that it often designates the 
principal cause. This is true; see Wahl on δια, 1. c. where both the 
classical and New Testament usage of δια, in this sense, is shewn. 
Bat there is still a philological posstbility of the sense which Grotius 
gives it here, viz. on account of whom; see Wahl No. 2, and to the in- 
stances there adduced of dsa used with the Gen., and signifying on ac- 
count of, add Rom. δ: 19 bis. 8: 3, and perhaps 2 Cor. 9: 18 and 2 
Pet. 1:3, διὰ δόξης. In all these cases, however, διά does not proper- 
ly denote the fihai cause or end for which a thing is done; but only a 
motive for doing it, an instrument as it were in bringing it about. ‘To 
say that the worlds were made on account of the Son, as the final end 
or object of them, would imply something more than saying, or some- 
thing different from saying, that they were made by him. The sense, 
however, which Grotius puts upon dca, cannot be defended by any ex- 
amples sufficiently plain, or cogent enough, to justify the admission of it 
in this place. ~ 

Tous αἰώνας ἐποίησε, he [i. 6. θεός) made the world. So, beyond 
any reasonable doubt, αἰῶνες is to be understood in 11:3, and in 1 
Tim. 1:17. The singular (αἰών) is also occasionally employed to 
designate world ; 6. g. Mat. 13: 40, 49. 28: 20. 1 Cor. ὃ: 18. Eph. 1: 
21.1 Tim. 6:17. The classical use of ai» is, (1) Age, period of 
time. (2) Age of man, time of Efe, life itself. Aiwvag, then, is used 
here, (like 521», D%>52, in the Chaldee and later Hebrew), for world 
or worlds. There appears to be no difference between the plural and 
singular form of aiwy, taken in the sense now in question; a case 
which is very frequent in regard to a great number of words in Greek 
and Hebrew ; ; 9. g. in respect to ἸΏ, δὲ, Di, etc., also σάββατον, 
οὐρανός, etc. The Hebrews do not appear to have had the idea of any 
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other habitable worlds besides the earth. Hence if αἰῶνες > be design- 
ed to have a plural meaning in the instances in Heb. 1:2. 11:3. 1 
Tim. 1: 17, then the meaning must be present world and future world. 
But [ apprehend the meaning of the writer to be simply, that ‘God 
made the world by his Son ;’ in which, however, is involved the idea, 
that he made all things. 

Theodoret explains it as meaning, ages ; and 80 others have sinoe done, 
But what is the sense of the assertion, that God made the ages by his 
Son? If we understand this of the common periods of the life of man; 
or (with Theodoret) of the ages of the world; or Of the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations, with others; what is it to the writer’s purpose 
to assert this, in a passage which is evidently designed to shew the ἐξ- 
alted preéminence of the Son of God? As to the sentiment conveyed 
by the interpretation which I have adopted, viz. he made the world, it is 
confirmed by Eph. 3:9. Col. 1: 15—19. Jobn 1:3, 10. 1Cor.8:6. 
Heb. 1:10. See Excursus I. II; and for the sense of αέων, comp. 
my essay on this word in the Spirit of the Pilgrims, Aug. 1829, pp. 423. 
447 seq. 

(3), Ὃς ὧν ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης καὶ χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστασεῶς 
αὐτοῦ. The ancient Greek commentators, and after them moet of the 
modern ones, have applied these words to the déwine nature of Christ 
An examination of the imagery which they present, is nacessary in or- 
der to develope their real meaning. 

"Anavyacue means radiance, light flowing from a luminous bedy, 
and is a derivate of ἀπαυγάζω, i. q. αὐγαζω, to shine, to emit splendour. 
Aofa in classical Greek means, (1) Opinion, sentiment, supposition, 
mazim. (2) Fame, honour, reputation. But in owr text, it plainly 
means the same as the Hebrew 7423 often does, viz. splendour, bright- 
ness; comp. Luke 2:9. 9: 31. Acts 22:11. 7:55. Matt. 6:2. 1 
Cor. 15: 41. 

Xagaxtyjo is properly an engraving or stamping instrument, or ἃ 
person who engraves or stamps. But it is very commonly employed for 
the figure itself or the image engraved or stamped, 6. g. upon coils, 
stones, metal, wood, or wax. So our English version, express image, 
i. 6. image expressed or stamped. Hence, because the resemblance 
between the figure enstamped and the instrament by which it » οὔ» 
stamped is so exact, χαραχτήρ aleo means ezact image, resemblance οἵ 
delineation. 

*Ynooraocc, in the classical sense anciently attached to it, means, 
(1) Foundation, substratum, substructio. (2) Steadfastness. (3) Pur- 
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pose, resolution, determination. (4) Substance, essence, being. In the 
sense of person, it first began to be used by the Greek writers after the 
Arian controversy commenced. It was employed particularly in this 
way by Athanasius, in order that he might make a distinction between 
οὐσία and ὑπόστασες, while he maintained that the persons (πρόσωπα) 
in the Trinity were of one οὐσία, but yet were three ὑποστάσεις. The 
sense of person, then, being attached to this word long after the New 
Testament was written, it cannot be properly assigned to the word 
here. It plainly retains the more amcient meaning of substance or es- 
sence. 

The nature of the imagery presented by the two phrases in our verse, 
may be thus explained. If God be represented to us under the image 
of splendour, or of a luminary or source of light, then is Christ the ra- 
diance of that splendour, or the light emitted from that luminary. That 
is, a8 a luminous body becomes perceptible in consequence of the light 
radiated from it, 80 God has manifested or exhibited himself to us in the 
person of his Son. Ὁ the same purpose John says, “ No man hath 
seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath revealed him, John 1:18.” So again, “He that 
hath seen me, hath seen the Father, 14:9;” and again, ‘He that 
seeth me, seeth him that sent me, 12: 45.” In Col. 1: 15, Christ is 
called “ the image of the invisible God,” i. 6. be by whom the invisible 
God is, as it were, presented to our inspection. In him God has ex- 
hibited to man the perfections of his character, i. e. has exhibited σὴν 
dogay avsow, which word is figuratively used to designate the divine 
perfections. So 2 Cor. 4:6, δόξης τοῦ θεοῦ ἐν προσώπῳ ᾿Ιησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ, i.e. the divine perfections as displayed by Jesus Christ; ἃ 
phrase of the like nature with that which I am endeavouring to explain. 

Again; if God be represented under the image of ὑπόστασις, sub- 
stance, essence, then is Christ the development of that substance to our 
view ; he is the image, representation, or delineation of it. As an im- 
age upon a coin presents the exact lineaments of the stamp which made 
it, a9 does Christ present the χαραχτήρ of the Father; he presents us 
with his likeness, i. e. reveals to us, in his person and work, just and 
proper views of the perfections of the Father. In accordance with 
these views, the old Syriac version renders ὑπόστασις αὐτοῦ by 
a2o 2. , Ais substance. 


That both expressions are to be understood figuratively, is beyond 
all doubt ; for God is not, in a literal sense, splendour or a Buminous sub- 
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stance; nor is his ὑπόσεασις in itself considered, i. 6. physically οἵ 
metaphysically considered, capable of being represented to our senses. 

In the opinion, that the verse now under consideration relates to the 
txncarnate Messiah, and not to the Logos in his divine nature simply 
considered, I find that Scott and Beza concur; not to mention others 
among the most respectable commentators. See Excursus III. 

Φέρων... τῆς δυνάμεως αὑτοῦ, sustaining, i. e. guiding, managing, 
controlling, the universe by his own powerful word. So Chrysostom: 
φέρων, τουτέστε κυβερνῶν, τὰ διαπίπτοντα συγκρατῶν, governing, 
holding together that which is ready to fall asunder or preserving that 
which is ready to perish. So Paul says of Christ, as εὐκωὶνν τοῦ ϑεοῦ, 
that he is before all things, καὶ τὰ πάντα ἐν αὐτῷ συνέστηκε, Col. 1: 
17. Φέρων thus employed, corresponds to the Hebrew δε 23 as used in 
Is. 46: 3. 66: 9, in the sense of curo, conservo, to sustain, to preserve, 
as a mother does her child. The Greeks sometimes joined φέρεεν and 
ἄγεεν in the same phrase, in order to express the administration of of- 
fairs. Ta πάντα is a common expression in Greek, for the universe. 

Τῷ ῥήματι τῆς δυνάμεως αὐτοῦ, by his own powerful word. Sucha 
mode of expression is not, as Ernesti names it, properly Hebraism ; for 
it is very common in all languages, although more frequent in the orierr 
tal than in the occidental tongues. -Aurou, sc. ἑαυτοῦ (not αὐτοῦ), 
Le. by his own powerful word, viz. the word of the Son, and not by the 
word of God as αὐτοῦ would mean. The meaning of the whole phrase 
is, ‘ He directs and controls the universe by his own omnipotent word. 
It seems to be evidently an expression of the like nature with “God 
said, Let there be light, and there was light, Gen. 1: 3;’ also, “ He 
spake, and it was done ; he commanded, and it stood fast, Ps. 33: 9.” 
In other terms, ‘ The Son has the universe at the control of his mere 
word ;’ an expression signifying omnipotent, irresistible control. But 
inasmuch as the universe was created by him (verse 2), it surely cam 
not appear strange that he who made it should control it. 

Ae ἑαυτοῦ... τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν ἡμῶν, having by himself made expit 
tion for our sins. Ααϑθαρισμὸς usually means purification ; bat io 
Hellenistic Greek it is aleo employed for expiation ; e.g. in Ex. 29 : 96. 
30 : 10, the Seventy use it for the Hebrew D°99BD5 , atonement, expir 
tion. That xa@ageouoy cannot be used here in the simple sense of 
purification by moral means, such as doctrine, etc. , is evident from It 
being joined with dv ἑαυτοῦ ; which is explained in 2: 14, by διὰ τοῦ 
ϑανάτου; in 9:12, by διὰ τοῦ ἰδίου αἵματος; and in 9: 26, by de 
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τῆς θυσίας αὐτοῦ. This last expression I regard as the full form, 
expressing what is elliptically expressed in our text by ds ἑαυτοῦ. 

After he had thus by the sacrifice of himself made expiation for sin, 
ἐχάϑισεν ἐν δεξιᾷ τῆς μεγαλωσύνης ἐν ὑψηλοῖς, he sat down at the 
right of the majesty on high, i.e. of God in the highest heavens, ovga- 
νοῖς being understood after ὑψηλοῖς ; or of supreme majesty, (see 
Wahl’s Lex. on οὐρανός). The verb ἐκάϑεσε here corresponds to the 
Hebrew 20°, which applied to God and to kings, does not mean sim- 
ply to sit, but to sit enthroned, to sit on a throne ; 6. g. Ps. 2: 4, and 

often. To sit on a throne, or to sit at the right hand of one on a throne, 
implies commanding, ruling, judging. 

Μεγαλωσύνης, majesty, magnificence, NIN, >A, 77a. Here 
itis the abstract (as grammarians say) used for the concrete, i. 6. on 
the right hand of the majestic One or the magnificent One, viz. 
tiaa3 wide yz. So Liber Enochi (Fabricii Cod. Pseudep. V. T. 
p. 187), ἐνώπιον τῆς δόξης τῆς μεγαλωσύνης. See Excursus IV. 

(4) Tooovre κρείττων... ὄνομα, being exalted as much above the 
angels, as he has obtained an appellation more honorable than they. 
Κρείττων, praestantior, augustior, of higher rank or place, eminentior. 
Tevonevos, constituted, rendered, etc. It is here applied to the eleva- 
tion of the Son to the mediatorial throne, after his death. dcaqogure- 
θοὸν, more eminent, more distinguished; nag αὐτούς, than they, i. 6. 
than the angels. Παρὰ after the comparative degree, is not common 
out of this epistle ; but the like examples are in Luke3 : 13. 3 Esd. 4 : 35. 
It makes of itself a comparative degree, as used in Luke 13: 2. Rom. 
1:25. 14:5. Heb.1:9. 2:7. Kexdngovounxe, obtained, acquired, 
asin verse 2d. “Ovopa, either name, i. 6. title as υἱός, or rank, digni- 
ty. Commentators are divided in opinion, respecting which of these 
meanings should be preferred. But the argument in the sequel shews, 
that the title SON is the ground on which the superiority of Christ 
over the angels is proved. If it be objected that angels are also called 
sons, and men too, the answer is easy. No one individual except Je- 
sus, is ever called by way of eminence THE Son of God, i. e. the Mes- 
siah or the king of Israel, John 1 : 49. 

The appeal is here made to Jewish readers of the Old Testament, 
who applied Ps. 2:7 and 2 Sam.7: 14 to the Messiah. In suck a 
sense as in these passages, namely one that imported supreme dominion 
and authority, neither angels nor men were called sons of God. But 
Jesus bore this title, which according to the Jewish Scriptures was in- 
dicative of supreme dignity; and consequently he had an appellation of 
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ἃ more exalted nature than that of the angels, who are servants és (1: 14), 
not lords. 

(5) Tit yao... γεγέννηκα δε, for to which of the angels said he at 
any time, Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee? 7 γέννης 
κα δὲ mast of course be figuratively understood. But how? In Ps. 
τι. the context shews that the expression here quoted has reference to 
Christ as king, as constituted king or lord over all; see vs. 6, 8, etc. 
To beget is metaphorical language suited to the name Son ; but as Son 
here plainly means the Messiah or the anointed King, dropping the 
metaphor we come of course to the meaning, constituted, made, appotnt- 
ed, substantially like that of γενόμενος above. 

In regard to σήμερον, which has been often construed as meaning 
from eternity, Theodoret has plainly expressed its true sense ; ov τὴν 
αἰώνιον δηλοῖ γέννησιν, ἀλλὰ τὴν τῷ χρόνῳ συνεζευγμένην, ἐξ does 
not express his eternal generation, but that which is connected with time. 
For surely Christ was exalted to the mediatorial throne in time, 1. e. 
after his resurrection ; and such an exaltation is the subject of descrip- 
tion in the second Psalm. Such a view of the meaning the context 
also demands, where his acquired condition is the particular subject of 
comparison with the rank and condition of the angels. So Chrysostom, 
after quoting v. 5, says: ταῦτα εἴρηται μὲν εἰς τὴν σάρκα, this is spoken 
concerning his human nature. And so Paul (Acts 13: 33 seq.) explains 
the passage in Ps. 2: 7, quoted in the present verse. 

᾿Εγὼ ἔσομαι... .. εἰς υἱόν. In common Greek it would be, ἐγω ἔσο- 
μαι πατὴρ avrou.... υἱός μου. The form of expression αὐτῷ εἰς 
πατέρα, corresponds altogether to the Hebrew ax> i; and μοί εἰς 
υἱόν, to 122 %, 2 Sam. 7: 14, whence the quotation is taken. The 
term Son, seems here to designate one who should be entitled to all the 
rights and privileges of a Son; and in particular, one who should be 4n 
heir to the throne of his Father. This same figurative expression, Aetr- 
ship, being heir, the writer has applied to the Son in the context, vs. 2, 
4. Now asthe angels are not entitled to suck privileges, the appella- 
tion Sor, (which implies a right to them in this case), shews that he to 
whom it is applied, is elevated above the angels. And this is the posi- 
tion which the argument in Heb. 1. is designed to establish. 

If we may credit Abarbanel, the ancient Jewish doctors held that the 
Messiah would be exalted above Abraham, Moses, and the angels. 
However this may be, the apostle in applying this and the following 
quotations to the Messiah, must have supposed himeelf addressing those 
who would readily concede that they ought to be thus applied. Other- 
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wise we cannot suppose that he could have regarded this mode of reas- 
oning as at all efficacious, er adapted to convince those to whom he 
wrote. 

(6) “Ora dé πάλιν... Ayes, an exceedingly controverted, and some- 
what difficult passage. JJadcv is rendered contra, ex adverso, im Ge- 
gentheile, on the other hand, on the contrary, by some respectable com- 
mentators. But, although no doubt the word has such a meaning at 
times, yet here there does not seem to be any antithesis to the senti- 
ment which precedes, but accession, i.e. a new argument is here added 
in order to shew the dignity of the Son. Others join πάλεν with eéoa- 
yayn, and render the phrase thus: when he again introduces his first 
begotten into the world. This seems to be the plainest and most ob- 
vious construction of the Greek as it now stands; but the difficulty with 
this interpretation is, that no introduction into the world has been be- 
fore mentioned ; to what, then, can a second introduction here relate 2 

I must therefore prefer another sense of madcy here, viz. at another 
time, or rather, on another occasion; a sense which the reader will see 
very clearly exhibited in John 1:35. 8: 12,21. Acts 17: 32. I would 
separate made» here from the rest of the verse by commas, and then 
the whole runs on smoothly thus: moreover when, on another occasion, 
he introduces his first begotten into the world, he saith, etc. In this 
way of construing the phrase, I do not feel the need of seeking to vin- 
dicate a transposition or metathesis of ὅταν and nade, by a reference 
to Rom. 1: 20. 5:6. 1 Cor. 1: 2 (with Kuinoel), or to Acts 12; 27. 
1 Cor. 4: 18. 2 Cor. 7: 6 (with Abresch), for examples of transposi- 
tion. It is true that xai nadey is, in this epistle, the usual mode of 
designating repeated quotations from Scripture; see 1: 5. 2: 13 bis, 
10: 30. But in all these examples, the quotations are intimately con- 
nected in respect to oneness of design, i. e. they relate very intimately 
to one and the same subject or position. But in the case before us, a 
new argument is introduced in order to establish or illustrate the digni- 
ty of Christ; and this is very appropriately introduced by employing 
δέ, instead of καί which is used in the other examples just noticed ; for 
δέ is often employed in such a way, although it never begins a sen- 
tence. I apprehend that the writer, in choosing ὅταν dé παλεν instead 
of naley δὲ ὅταν, meant plainly to distinguish his transition to a 
new topic, or rather, a new argument; for nadey δὲ would natural- 
ly have indicated the same connection as καὶ πάλεν, which would not 
comport with the object of the author, who now passes to a new subject 
of consideration. This cireumstance, which seems to be overlooked by 
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the critics, so far as I know, appears to render any effort to account for 
a supposed metathesis, quite unnecessary: 

Only one difficulty remains. What can be the meaning of εἰσαγαγῃ 
... ofxoupéyny? The most simple and best established sense of ocxov- 
μένην is world, meaning (pro re nata) either habitable world, or world 
of men. But what is it to introduce the first begotten to the world, or 
into the world? Does this relate to the birth of Christ, or to his mix 
sion as a teacher? So far as the language merely is concerned, it 
may be interpreted in either way. And in respect to historical facts 
one might say, after comparing Luke 1: 11 seq. 1:26 seq. 2: ὃ βᾷ 
that the writer of our epistle probably referred in his own mind, to the 
homage which angels paid the infant Saviour. But a re-examination 
of this whole subject bas now led me to believe, that the laws of exege 
sis here require us to understand the writer as referring to something 
said in the Old Testament concerning Christ, inasmuch as he classes 
the words that follow, with other citations from the same Scriptures. 
On the same ground, also, I must now understand εἰσαγάγῃ as refer 
ring to an introduction of the Saviour into the world, which is describ 
ed in the Old Testament Scriptures, and not to his actual introduction 
itself, considered simply as a historical fact. Most evidently the writer 
means to appeal to a passage of Scripture, which he regards as having 
relation to the introduction of the Messiah among men. He means 
therefore to say, that ‘on another occasion [different from those he had 
just named], God says, when speaking of the Messiah as introdaced in- 
to the world, Let all the angels, etc.’ The usage of the sacred wniters 
in speaking of that which is declared to be done or predicted, as being 
done by the prophets who make such declaration or utter such predic 
tion, is well known; e. g. Jer. 1: 10. Is. 6: 10, etc. 

Πρωτότοκον, so far as the etymology is concerned, may mean frrst- 
born or first-begotter. The latter is the sense here, because the Son 
is here considered as related to the Father. But the title first-begottea 
I do not regard as having reference here to time merely or principally, 
but, like the Heb. "i133, meaning the Son who has the preeminence 
above all things, and is destined to the throne of the kingdom. 

There is scarcely room for any doubt, moreover, that the writer 
means to quote here from Ps. 97:7. See Excursus VI. The Jews, 
Kimchi declares, construed Ps. xcni.—cr. as having relation to the 
Messiah. Whatever may be true in regard to this, however, as to most 
of these Psalms, it is clear that there is nothing in Ps. 97, which coa- 
traditts the exegesis that Paul here puts upon it. The whole Psalm 
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a ence 
may very well be understood as referring to the ushering in of the gos- 
pel-dispensation, the new and glorious reign of Jehovah, the true king- 
dom of God; and this by means of the Messiah whose reign is now to 
be established, and who is to be acknowledged as Lord of all. I con- 
cede that this is not a necessary interpretation, so far as the mere 
words of the Psalm are concerned ; but, with such a leader as Paul, we 
may well follow the interpretation given in the verse before us, since 
no important objections can be raised against it in the way of philology. 
Some difficulties not here noticed, are touched upon in the Excursus ; 
to which I must refer the reader. 

Ka... ϑεοῦ. Kai here exhibited does not appear in Ps. 97: 7 
(96 : 7). I regard it, therefore, as an intensive particle here, added by 
the apostle with the design of expressing strongly the Hebrew 1nrsn. 
[have not expressed it in the translation; but one might render the 
phrase thus: let all the angels of God indeed worship him, or even pay 
᾿ him obeisance or adoration. Whether the worship here spoken of is 
spiritual, seems to be in some good measure determined by the nature 
of the beings who are commanded to render it. Civil homage can 
hardly be predicated of angels. Still the worship in question is, no doubt, 
the homage paid to him who is constituted King and Lord over the new 
and universal empire, the kingdom of God, which the 97th Psalm cele- 
brates as being established. 

Calvin’s view of the whole exactly coincides with the interpretation 
above. In respect to Ps. 97 he says: Si... totum Psalmum percurras, 
nihil aliud videbis quam regnum Christi...nec aliud est argumentum 
Psalmi, quam veluti solenne diploma, quo in ejus regni possessionem 
mittitur Christus. Of εἰσαγάγῃ he says: Apte hic apostolus, quum 
dicit ipsum satroduci in orbem, quia scilicet illic ejus ad homines ad- 
ventus describitur. 

(7) Kai πρὸς uév...xvg0s, with respect to the angels, also, he saith, 
Who maketh his angels winds, and his ministering servants flaming frre ; 
i.e. who maketh his angels that serve him the ministers of his will, as 
the winds and the lightning are. The Hebrew o> we, and Greek 
πυρὸς φλόγα, often mean lightning ; as plainly they do here. The 
whole phrase is susceptible of another interpretation ; viz. who making 
his angels winds, i.e. swift as the winds, and his servants lightning, 
i. 6. rapid, or terrible, or resistless as the lightning. But this does not 
suit the design for which the apostle quotes it, so well as the first inter- 
pretation. His object is to shew, that the angels are employed simply 
in a ministerial capacity; while the Son is Lord of all. Our English 
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version, which has rendered nimi (Ps. 104: 4) by spirits, gives an 
erroneous view of the meaning of the original. 

Others construe the Hebrew original thus: who maketh the winds kis 
messengers, and the lightning his servants ; and they defend this by al- 
leging, that the context in the Psalm shews the design of the writer to 
be only to declare the glory of God as displayed in the visible creation ; 
consequently it is inapposite to suppose him here to be speaking of the 
angels as an order of invisible intelligent beings. Butin Ps. 104: 1—3, 
the invisible as well as visible majesty of God is described; and it is 
natural that the writer should proceed, and augment the force of his 
description, by introducing the angels as the ministering servants of the 
Deity. Besides, the Hebrew does not allow us properly to translate, 
who maketh the winds his angels or messengers. In order to mean 
this, the Hebrew must be written 12452 ΓΤ mys, and not (as 
now) ΓΙ ΠῚ Ἢ 28572 MY>; comp. Ps. 104: 8. 1335: Day Dien, 
which ‘surely cannot be rendered, “ Who maketh his chariot clouds.” 

Kai...pév, the καί I take here to be a continuative (as it often is) 
which is equivalent to moreover, also, etiam. As to μέν it stands here 
as the sign of the protasis in the sentence to which it belongs, but (as 
is very often the case in such instances) is incapable of being translated ; 
see Bretschneider Lex. μὲν, IT. 

It would seem that the Nom. to λέγει here cannot be ϑεός, for then 
the quotation would naturally be in the first person, as it is in v.5 
above. The Nom. is probably τ γραφή or ὁ νόμος. eyes may be 
rendered in the passive voice, to avoid expressing the Nom., since the 
writer has not expressed it; and so Storr and Schulz, hetsst es, ἐξ ts 
said. So the usual appeal in the Mishna, "7282. Compare also φησί, 
in 1 Cor.6: 16. And in this view of the subject, Boehme coincides. 
The quotation in our verse is from Ps. 104: 4. 

(8,9) Πρὸς δὲ τὸν υἱόν... αἰώνιος, but respecting the Son [it is 
said], Thy throne, O God, is eternal. Θρόνος is plainly the emblem 
of dominion; because kings, when acting in their capacity as rulers, 
were accustomed to sit on thrones. Ὁ ϑεὸς is not the Nom. case, as 
some have maintained, but the Vocative. It is the usual Voc. and 
nearly the only form of it, throughout the Septuagint; e. g. Ps. 3: 7. 
4:1.5:10. 7: 1, et passim. The Attics, moreover, frequently retain 
the form of the Nom. in the Voc. of the second declension ; Buttmann’s 
Gramm. §36. Note 2. To translate thus, God is thy throne, would 
be to introduce a mode of expression foreign to the usus loquende 
of the Scriptures; for where is God ever said to be the throne of his 
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creatures? And what could be the sense of such an expression? 
Throne is the emblem of dominion, not of support. So Theoph., 
ϑρόνος yao....0 βασιλείας σύμβολον. Figuratively used, as here, it 
is of the same import as sceptre, ῥάβδος. Gesenius formerly rendered 
the phrase, thy God’s thrones eternal, i. 6. the throne which God gives 
thee. But must not the Hebrew then be 377>% NO21 the pronoun 
following the second of the two nouns in regimen, according to the 
usual custom, Heb. Gramm. ᾧ 473. a. A different construction is pos- 
sible, perhaps, as Ps. 71: 7. Ezek. 16: 27. Lev. 6: 3 may lead one to 
believe. In order to make out the meaning which Gesenius gives, it 
would seem necessary to admit an ellipsis here; e.g. [NOD] JROD 
tsa, which will bear such asense; although no parallel to this sense, 
I believe, can be found. And so Gesenius, in the recent edition of his 
lexicon. The more natural sense would be, ‘Thou hast a part in the 
throne of God,’ or ‘Thou art seated on God’s throne;’ which would 
come substantially to the same sense as I have given above. 

"“PaBédos εὐθύτητος..... σου, a sceptre of justice is the sceptre of thy 
kingdom, or thy reign is just. The former clause declares the perpetu- 
ity of the Son’s reign; the present one, its equitable nature. Both 
speak of the future. It is quite plain, too, that the two clauses are a 
poetic parallelism, as they belong to Ps. 45:7; and also that the sub- 
ject of both clauses is the same, viz. the dominion or reign of the Son 
or Messiah. 

᾿Ηγαπησας.... ἀνομίαν, thou hast loved righteousness and hated in- 
iquity, i.e. thou hast been “ holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from 
sinners ;” thou hast been perfectly innocent and upright, altogether 
obedient to the divine law; comp. Phil. 2:8, seq. Such a negative 
form of expression as καὶ ἐμίσησας ἀνομίαν, following an affirmative 
one, is very common in the Scriptures, and is designed to give intensi- 
ty to the affirmative assertion which precedes it; comp. John I: 3, 20, 
et al. saepe. 

Ata tovro.... ἀγαλλιάσεως, because of this, O God, thy God has 
Grointed thee with the oil of gladness. But the phrase is equally sus- 
ceptible of the rendering, God, thy God, has anointed thee, etc; and 
this without any alteration of the general sense of the passage. Theo- 
phylact, however, thought otherwise ; for he says, “ὁ ϑεὸς ἀντὶ τοῦ ὦ 
Pee ἐστι, as our enemy Symmachus (here a credible witness) affirms, 
who renders the Hebrew thus, θεὲ, ὁ ϑεός σου." 

“Elatov ἀγαλλιάσεως, i.e. κατ᾽ ἔλαιον. Kings were anointed with 
oil, in order to consecrate them to their office; see Acts 4: 27. Ps. 2: 
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6. 1 Sam. 10:1. 16:13. Sirach 46:13. Perfumed oil or precious 
ointment was often employed, also, on festive occasions; and honoured 
guests at an entertainment were frequently bedewed with it. But ἔλαι- 
ov ἀγαλλιάσεως here appears to mean the oil of consecration to office, 
viz. the office of king, to which the Messiah was promoted in conse- 
quence of his obedience, comp. Phil. 2: 8 seq. As to the phrase oil of 
gladness, it means perfumed or odoriferous oil, which was exhibited 
and used on occasions where there was much festivity and gladness. 
A joyful occasion would be the coronation season of the king Messiah, 
when the most precious and costly oil would be used to anoint him for 
his office. 

Παρὰ τοὺς μετόχους σου, lit. in comparison with thine associates, 
i. e. in office, viz. kings. God has bestowed a higher reward, a greater 
honour on the king Messiah, than on any other kings. He has made 
him ‘ King of kings and Lord of lords.’ 

Thus much for the words. The general sentiment remains to be 
stated. The words are quoted from Ps. 45: 6,7. That this whole 
psalm relates to the Messiah, has been generally believed by Jewish 
and Christian commentators; and it is at last acknowledged by Rosep- 
mueller, in the second edition of his Comm. ἐπ Psalmos. All other ex- 
planations seem liable to insuperable difficulties; and this, one may 
hope, will soon be universally felt and acknowledged. 

That the whole Psalm relates to the Messiah, however, as mediatorial 
king, can scarcely be doubted by any one who compares together all its 
different parts. This king is called notte, @0¢. Does the word 
θεὸς here denote the divine or the kingly nature or condition of the 
Messiah? Most interpreters, who admit the doctrine of the Saviour’s 
divine nature, contend for the first of these senses; as I have myself 
once done, in a former publication. But further examination has led 
me to believe, that there are grounds to doubt of such an application of 
the word ϑεὸς in this passage. The king here called ϑεός, has for 
himself a @20¢; “thy God hath anointed thee.” The same king has 
assoctates (μετόχους), i. 6. others who in some respects are in a similar 
condition or office. As divine, who are the μέτοχοι with the Saviour, to 
whom he is preferred? Besides, his equity, his government, his state, as 
᾿ described in Ps. xv., are all such as belong to the king Messiah. Now 
as Elohim is a title sometimes given to kings or magistrates, (see in Ps. 
82: 1, 6, comp. John 10 : 35, for in Ex. 7: 1 and 4: 46 it is a different 
case), although no one individual king or magistrate is ever called sim- 
ply Elohim, may not this title be applied in a sense altogether pecudar 
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and preeminent to the Messiah asking, designating his great superiority 
over all other kings, and distinguishing him as σύνϑρονος with God, as 
‘King of kings, and Lord of lords?’ Rev. 17: 14. Comp. Heb. 1: 8, 
and the note on ἐκάθισεν ἐν δεξιᾷ x. τ. Δ. Such an explanation, to 
say the least, removes some of the difficulties which attend the usual 
one; while the following verses leave no just room to doubt what was 
the opinion of the writer of our epistle, in regard to the divine nature of 
the Messiah. 

The perpetuity of the kingdom mentioned here, may be the same as 
thatin Luke 1:33; with which, however, it may be well to compare 
1 Cor. 15 : 24—28. Indeed it must be such, allowing the kingdom of 
the Messiah.to be the one which is here meant. 

(10) Kai, ov κατ᾽ αρχὰς..... ἐθεμελίωσας, also [it is said], Thou, 
Lord, in the beginning didst lay the foundation of the earth. This 
verse is, by construction, necessarily connected with’ the preceding 
ones; v. 7, χαὶ πρὸς μὲν τοὺς ἀγγέλους Atyec—v. 8, πρὸς δὲ τὸν υἱὸν 
[λέγει]----ν, 10, καὶ [i. 6. πρὸς τὸν υἱὸν λέγε). An address to Jehovah 
here, considered simply as creator, is utterly irrelevant to the scope of 
the writer, and to the object which he evidently has in view. Both the 
grammatical construction and the plain design of the passage, unite in 
declaring this. 

Kat’ ἀρχάς, for which the Heb. (Ps. 102: 25) has pyze>, of old, 
formerly, equivalent to δε Zin Gen. 1:1. Kvgve, in the New Tes- 
tament and Septuagint, corresponds both to 271° and 8 or DEN in 
the Hebrew. Here it corresponds to 5x, in Ps. 102: 24, Sept. 
᾿Εϑεμελίωσας, thou hast laid the foundation; ϑεμελεόω, applied to a 
building, has this sense. But here it is, of course, applied in a figura- 
tive manner, to designate the original and primary act of creation, (so 
tospeak); viz. that act which may be compared to what a workman 
does when he lays the foundation of a building.. The Son, therefore, 
did not merely arrange or set in order the materials of creation already 
brought into being, but laid the foundation of the universe, i. e. per- 
formed the original act or first work, viz. that of bringing it into being. 

Ἔργα τῶν χεερῶν σου, TH ws, the work of thy hands, i. ᾳ. thy 
work. The phrase is borrowed from the fact, that hands are the in- 
struments by which men usually perform any operation ; and this 1s, 
like other human operations and affections, figuratively transferred to 
God. Oi οὐρανοί means all parts of the creation except the earth ; 
see Gen. 1:1. The Hebrews designated the san, moon, and stars, 
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i. e. all the visible creation besides the earth, by the word Ὁ, ΜῊΝ ! 


ens. 


(11) Avrol, they, i.e. the heavens and the earth. Su δὲ deapevess, 
(Hebrew azn), thou shalt continue, be permanent, stand fast. Kt» 
the opposite of ἀπολοῦνεαι. Παλαιωϑήσονται, shall wax old, a word — 
which, applied to a garment (the image here used), means to go.intoa » 
state of decay or desuetude, to become unfit for use. Hence the meta- — 


phorical language that follows. 
(12) Kai ὡσεὶ. .... αὐτούς, and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up. 
᾿Ελίξεες means to fold up, to roll together. The heavens are often 


represented as an ezpanse (725), and rolling them up means, of | 
course, to remove them. The language, however, in the case before us, — 
is borrowed from the custom of folding up and laying aside garments, — 


which have become unfit for use. The Hebrew word (for which ἐλίξειῷ 
is put) is HSH, thou shalt change, remove. °Adiaynooveat, they shall 
decay, they shall be changed, i. e. be removed, taken away, or shail pass 
away, Hebrew 18>12 , Ps. 102: 26. Comp. 2 Pet. 3: 10. Is. 51: 6, a- 
so 34: 4, where the image is fully presented. 2u δὲ ὁ αὐτὸς εἶ (Heb. 
ibe Πρ), thou art he, viz. he who liveth forever, thou art always the 
same. So the sequel leads us to interpret this. Za ἐξη cov οὐκ ἐχλεί- 
wovos, thy years shall never cease or fatl, i. e. shall never come to al 


end. 


This would be true, if it was spoken merely with reference to the fr — 


ture, and should be construed as having respect only to eternity a parte — 


post, as it is technically called, i. e. eternity to come. But as it stands 
here, in connection with having created the heavens and the earth κατ 
ἀρχάς, it can hardly be understood to mean less than absolute etemity, 
or eternity a parte ante et a parte post. See Excursus VII. 


(13) Πρὸς τίνα δὲ τῶν ἀγγέλων .... δεξιῶν pou, but unto which of — 


the angels has he ever.said, Sit at my righthand. That is, where is any 
example of his addressing any one of the angels, and asking him to st 
at his right hand, i. 6. to be σύνϑρονος with him? See on δεξιᾷ μὲ 
γαλοσύνης, under v. 3 above. 

"Eng av ϑώ..... ποδῶν σου, until I shall make thine enemies thy 
footstool, i. e. reduce them to the most entire subjection. These words 
are quoted from Ps. 110: 1 (Sept. 109: 1), and are applied to the Mes 
siah. To make enemies a footstool, is an expression borrowed from the 
custom, in ancient times, of treading upon the necks of captives and 
captive kings, on the occasion of celebrating a triumph over them, and 
in token of their complete prostration and subjection; see Joshua 10: 
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24, and often so in Homer. Enemies signifies all such as are opposed 
to the doctrines or duties of the Christian religion. In Ps. 110: 1, the 
Messiah is invited ¢o sit at the right hand of God, (i. 6. at his right 
hand on his throne, comp. Rev. 3: 21), until (32, ἕως av) his enemies 
should be utterly subdued. But what follows this period, when they 
shall have been thus subdued? The apostle has told us. It is the 
mediatorial throne to which the Messiah is exalted ; it is to him as con- 
stituted king, that his enemies are to be brought in subjection; and 
when this is accomplished, the mediatorial throne and reign, as such, 
are to cease. So 1 Cor. 15 : 24—28 seems to assure us. 

(14) How different the station and employment of angels from those 
of the Messiah! He is σύνϑρονος with God, and commands the uni- 
verse; they are spirits employed merely as ministers to execute his will. 
Are they not all λεεξτουργικὰ πνεύματαῦ Comp. 1 K. 22:19. Zech. 
3:5—7. Dan. 7: 10. Is. 6: 1. Luke 1:19. By the Rabbins, the an- 
pels are frequently named Nn177°W7 "2N52, angeli ministerit. His 
διακονίαν, for ministering, in order to serve, , for the aid of. ttaxovl« 
means any kind of service or assistance whatever. It is here said to 
be performed Sia τοὺς μέλλοντας κληρονομεῖν σωτηρίαν, on account of 
those who are to obtain salvation, i. e. on account of Christians who are 
the heirs of future glory or happiness, or who will obtain it. 

Whatever may be the opinion of some modern critics, in regard to 
the real existence of angels as intelligent beings ; it appears quite clear, 
that the writer of our epistle regarded them as such. To have insti- 
tuted a comparison between the Son of God on the one hand, and mere 
abstract qualities or imaginary beings on the other, would not seem to 
he very apposite, at least not apposite to any serious purpose. And if 
the writer looked upon angels as only imaginary beings or personifica- 
tions of qualities, with what propriety or consistency could he represent 
them as worshipping the Son of God, or as ministering to the saints? 
But Ps. 102: 3 is first erroneously translated, he maketh the winds his 
angels, and flaming fire his servants, Asttovoyous αὐτοῦ, and it is then 
used as a proof that the elements themselves are called angels. Hence 
it is concluded, that it is unnecessary to suppose angels to be an order 
of real intelligent beings. But as this translation is not well grounded 
(see on v. 7th), any such conclusion built upon it cannot be stable. 
That the sacred writers every where regard angels, and speak of them, 
@ intelligent beings having a real existence, appears so plain, that it 
would seem as if no one, who is not strongly wedded to his own a priori 
and philosophical reasoning, could venture to deny it. 

28 
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CHAP. II. 


(1) Διὰ τοῦτο, on this account, therefore, i.e. since Christ, who is 
at the head of the new dispensation, is so much exalted above the an- 
gels who were the mediators of the old (see v. 2), ἐξ becomes us, etc. 
“Has, us by κοίνωσις, i. e. a method of speaking in which the writer 
includes himself with those whom he addresses. See § 27. 17, of the 
Introduction. 

Προσέχεεν is elliptical, (προσέχεεν τὸν νοῦν is the full expression), 
and means gttendere, to give heed to. Abresch thinks it is here equit- 
alent to ἀντέχεσθαι, retinere, tenaciter adhaerere ; which Dindorf also 
favours. But evidently this is unnecessary, inasmuch as περισσοτέρως 
is connected with it, and designates the intensity of mind with which 
attention should be paid to the things that the Son of God reveals. 
᾿Ακουσῦ εἴσι, things heard, are the truths and doctrines of the Christian 
religion which had been declared to them; see vs. 3, 4. 

ΠΠαραρῥυώμεν, a long contested and difficult word. Two senses 
have been principally contended for; (a) To fall, to stumble, or to pe~ 
ish. This sense Chrysostom and Theophylact give it: nagagéveper, 
τουτέστι, ἀπολώμεϑα, ἐκπέσωμεν. Both illustrate it by the proverbial 
saying, addressed to a child, vid, μὴ παραρῥυῆς, Prov. 3: 21, in order 
to guard him against stumbling. In like manner Theodoret represents 
the word as spoken here, ἵνα μή teva ὄλισϑον ὑπομείνωμεν, so that 
we may not suffer a lapse, or may not stumble, fall. So Suidas explains 
it by παραπέσωμεν; Hesych. by ἐχπέσωμεν; Lex. Cyrilli, μὴ nagag- 
duns, un ἐχπέσης, μὴ magaoverns. The Syriac and Arabic interpre 
ters have rendered it, that we may not fall. Alberti and Matthiae, 
with many modern critics, assign to it the same sense. The idea co? 
nected with stumbling, falling, by this class of commentators, is no 
that of transgression, but of punishment, of destruction ; as is evident 
from the whole of their illustrations, when compared each with himself 
and with the others. | 

But, although this view of the word has been often given, none of the 
passages adduced from the Greek writers, and alleged to justify it, 8661] 
adequate for this purpose. Wetstein has collected a large number of 
passages, which contain the word in question. But most of them are 
only such as designate the well known senses of the word Tape peur, 
viz. to flow, to flow by; 88 τῷ naga πόλιν παραῤῥέοντε ποταμῷ (Ple- 
tarch); πιεῖν ἀπὸ τοῦ παραρῥέοντος ποταμοῦ (Xen.); to flow into, 
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as παραρῥυεὶς..... εἰς τὸ στόμα ἱδρώς (Galen); in all which cases 
the word is applied to the flowing of Liquids; to flow out, as εἴ τις 
ἀφροϑδίσιος λόγος nagagéun (lian). In some cases the word is fig- 
urately applied to locomotion in men; as παραρῥυεὶς γὰρ &vPownog 
εἰς τὸν νεὼν [yaov] τοῦ ᾿“σκληπιοῦ (Plutarch). None of these in- 
stances justify the sense of perishing, falling into ruin. 

(6) The other sense contended for, is that of suffering to flow from 
the mind or memory, i. 6. to forget. That παραρῥυεῖν is frequently ap- 
plied to things that glide or pass away from the mind, is well establish- 
ed. E. g. ‘Many who seem to be believers....need, for the sake of 
remembering ... examples drawn from objects of sense... ἵνα μὴ τέλεον 
παραρδυῆ, so that they will not entirely escape, i. 6. from the mind, Ori- 
gen contra Celsum, p. 398.” “That te χαλά may not be merely tem- 
porary, καὶ μὴ παραρόνῃ λήθης βυϑοῖς ἀμαυρούμενα, and may not 
escape [flow away], being obscured in the abysses of forgetfulness, 
Greg. Nazianz.” So Lucian: ἐἕ re ἐν τῷ ποιήσεως δρόμῳ παραῤῥυὲν 
λάϑη, if any thing flowing away [escaping] in the poetic course is 
forgotten, Diss. cum Hesiod. 5. So in Latin, “ frustra docemur, si 
quidquid audimus praeterfluat [neogaodvet], Quinctil. XI. 2.” “It 


cannot enter into the mind of the judge, ante enim praeterlabitur quam — 


percepta est, for it glides away before it is apprehended, Cicero de Orat. 
II. 25.” | 

But in all these cases nagagéve is applied only to things, and not to 
persons. That a thing παραῤῥυῃ, should escape from me, and that I 
should be said παραῤῥυεῖν in respect to that thing, are two very dif- 
ferent expressions; and consequently all the instances above, which 
have been adduced by learned critics, do not meet the difficulty of the 
case. Παραρῥυώμεν is applied in our text to persons, not to things, 
as in the above quotations. 

In the classics, I have been able fo find no example which is in point 
for our case. The Septuagint have used the word but once, Prov. 3: 
21, υἱὲ, μὴ παραρδυῆς, τήρησον δὲ ἐμὴν βουλὴν καὶ ἔννοιαν, son, do 
not pass by [neglect], but keep my counsel and advice. This is the ve- 
ry proverb to which Chrysostom and Theophylact appeal, as an illus- 
tration of the word in question; but the true sense of this word, in 
Prov. 3: 21, they do not seem to have apprehended. Παραῤῥυῇς here 
plainly does not mean to perish, to fall, but it is the antithesis of τήρη- 
σον, keep, altend to, practise, and consequently means to pass by, to 
neglect, to transgress. ἴῃ like manner Clemens Alex., speaking of wo- 
men, says, ‘‘ They are bound by virtuous modesty, ἵνα μὴ παραῤῥυῶσε 
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τῆς αληϑείας διὰ χαυνότητα, not to neglect [pass by or tranegress] the 
truth on account of effeminate weakness, Pedagog. III. p. 246.” These 
two instances seem to meet the wants of our case, as παραρβῥυῶ is here 
applied to persoas. 

The sense which our passage demands, is better made out by follow- 
ing these examples than in any other way. The writer of our epistle 
need not be understood as designing to say, in chap. 2:1, Take heed 
or you will perish; for he speaks of punishment immediately afterwards, 
in2:2. The explanation of Chrysostom then, and of the great number 
of critics who have followed him, seems not to be adequately supported by 
the nature of the context, nor by any classic example in point. The oth 
er explanation, lest we should let them slip, lest we should not retain them, 
lest they should glide away, may be regarded as an approximation to 
the right meaning of the word. Plainly μὴ παραρῥυῶμεν, here applied 
to persons, may mean lest we should pass by, viz. the things which we 
have heard, lest we should neglect them, lest we should transgress [pass 
beyond] them; for so the writer himself seems-to have explained it in 
the context. For if, says he, every παράβασις and nagaxon received 
α due reward [under the law of Moses], how shall we escape punishment, 
ἀμελήσαντες, having neglected so great salvation. That ὠμελή- 
σαντές, here refers to the same thing which is designated by παραρ- 
Gvwmev, appears on the whole to be probable; for first the writer ex- 
horts them ‘to attend diligently to what they had heard, lest they should 
pass by or neglect it ;’ and then he says, ‘if they do neglect it (apedn- 
σαντες), punishment will be the certain consequence, a punishment 
more severe than that inflicted on transgressors under the law.’ So 
Calvin: Attendere et praeterfluere sunt opposita... neque enim eorum 
opinionem probo, qui pro interire accipiunt [nagaggumper]. Consid- 
eranda est antithesis inter retentionem et profusionem. ; 

The same sentiment is obtained, if we compare παραρόνωῶμεν with 
the preceding περεσσοτέρως... προσέχεεν. Now 88 προσέχεεν means 
to attend diligently, to give heed, 80 nugagéuwpev would seem to mean 
to treat with neglect, to be ἀμελήσαντες, as it is expressed in the-follow- 
ing verse. In a word, the sentiment is, ‘ diligent attention to the truths 
of the gospel is necessary to guard us against neglect or transgression ; 
which neglect is followed by certain and aggravated condemnation.’ 
Kuinoel attributes to παραρῥυῶμεν the twofold sense of apostasy and 
destruction, p. 45. But is it not the fact, that the παράβασες and ἀμελή- 
σαντες of v. 2, are epexegetical of παραβῥυώμεν 7 I acknowledge it is 
possible that πώς ἐχφευξόμεϑα may be the epexegesis of it; and in 
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this case, παραθῥυῶμεν must have the sense which Chrysostom gives 
to it, viz. lest we pertsh. 

If an apology be due for dwelling so long on the verbal criticism of 
this word, it is, that the word has been so long contested, and so un- 
satisfactorily illustrated. 

(2) Ei yao ὁ δι’ ἀγγέλων λαληϑεὶς λόγος, if the communication [rev- 
elation | made by angels. The Jewish law is undoubtedly the λόγος ds’ 
ἀγγέλων hain Gels, in this case. The meaning is, that angels were pres- 
ent and assisted at the giving of the law. See Excursvus VIII. 

"Eyévero βέβαιος, was ratified, was made firm and stable, i.e. its 
threatenings and promises were exactly fulfilled; nothing which the law 
declared was null, or failed of being carried into execution. Compare 
Rom. 4: 16. Heb. 9: 17. 2 Pet. 1: 19. 

Kai πᾶσα παράβασις καὶ nagaxon, every transgression and act of 
disobedience. ‘The words are nearly or quite synonymous by usage, 
both of them being employed in a secondary or derived sense. Ilaga- 
βασις (from παραβαίνω) literally means going beyond, passing by any 
thing; but it is here applied to a moral action. So παραχοή comes 
from παρακούω, which means, ( 1) To hear ina careless or neghigent 
manner. (2) To disobey, 1 i.e. it is the opposite of ἀκούω to hear, or to 
obey. Παράβασις καὶ napaxon, taken together, mean every kind of 
transgression, or every kind of offence against the law. 

“Evdtxov μεσϑαποδοσίαν, just retribution, or condign punishment. 
MicSanodooila designates the reward of retributive justice, 1. 6. punish- 
ment, as well as the reward for virtuous conduct ; and this, in heathen 
as well as sacred writers. 

(3) Teg ἡμεῖς ἐκφευξόμεϑα, how shall he escape? viz. escape the 
μισθαποδοσίαν reserved for transgressors; compare Heb. 12:25. So 
Rom. 2: 3, ἐκφεύγειν τὸ κρίμα τοῦ Θεοῦ. So Aesch. Eumen. v. 756, 
ἐχφεύγεειν aiparog δίκην. 

Τηλικαύτης σωτηρίας, i.e. the Christian religion ; for so the word 
σωτηρία sometimes signifies; comp. Jude v. 3, perhaps Rom. 11: 11 
and Heb. 6:9. The full phrase would seem to be ὁ λόγος τῆς σωτη- 
ρίας, which is found in Acts 13: 26. It is, however, the Christian 
‘religion with all its promised blessings and tremendous threats, which 
is here designated by σωτηρία. How can we escape with impunity 
if we negléct (ἀμελήσαντες) them’? ᾿“Ἵμελήσαντες here means more, 
however, than simple neglect ; it is plainly emphatic in this connection, 
and means to treat with utter disregard or contempt, such namely 
as would be implied in an apostasy. 
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“τις ἀρχὴν λαβοῦσα λαλεῖσθαι, equivalent to ἐν ἀρχὴ λαληθεῖσα, 
which was at first declared or published. The Greeks often use the 
phrase ἀρχὴν λαβών, to signify at first, or taking its rise, commencing 
tts origin. Tov Kugiev, viz. Christ. 

“Ὑπὸ τῶν ἀκουσάντων εἰς ἡμᾶς ἐβεβαιωϑη, was confirmed unto us 
by those who heard [him], i.e. the Lord, or by those who heard [it], i.e. 
the gospel, σωτηρίαν. ᾿Εβεβαιώϑη here means delivered or declared 
with confirmation to us, i.e. Christians. So Theophylact, δεεπορϑμεύ- 
On εἰς ἡμὰς βεβοέως καὶ πιστῶς, was propagated to us surely and 
faithfully. Because the writer here says εἰς ἡμᾶς, some critics, as we 
have seen, draw the conclusion that Paul could not have been the au- 
thor of this epistle, since he received the gospel immediately from Christ 
himself, Gal. 1: 12, and not from those who heard the Saviour declare 
it. But Cicero says, in one of his orations, Nos perdimus r icam. 
Shall we conclude that he did not write the oration, because he did 
not himself destroy the republic? See on ἡμᾶς, under v. 1, and see 
also Introduction, § 27. No. 17. 

(4) Suvencuaorvoovrros τοῦ θεοῦ σημείοις τε καὶ regaes, God at- 
testing, being co-witness, viz. to the truth of what was preached, by 
various wonderful events. Σημεῖον, as used often in the New Testa- 
ment and in the Septuagint, means any extraordinary sign or miracw 
lous event, designed to shew the certainty that something which had 
been promised or predicted should take place, or that a prophet was 
what he professed to be. ζ7ξρας, portentum, prodigium, miracle, has 
nearly the same meaning, and is very commonly joined with onmevoy in 
the New Testament. Both connected mean vartoxs extraerdinary 
events or prodigies, designed to confirm, establish, or render credible, 
any prediction or declaration of Christ, or of his messengers. Heathen 
writers sometimes employ both words in connection ; 6. g. Aelian, Var. 
Hist. XII. 57. The corresponding Hebrew phrase is, D°n]1733 Ninn, 
signs and wonders, i.e. wonderful signs or proofs of any thing. Such 
the people of God often required, and such were often given. See Gen. 
15: 8—18. 24: 12—27. Judges 6: 17, 21, 36—40. 2K. 19: 29. Is. 
38: 7,8. 7: 14—I16, et alibi. Comp. Matt. 12: 38. 16: 1—3. 

Καὶ ποικίλαις δυνάμεσι, and various miraculous powers. Sometimes 
δύναμις is put for miracle, as Matt. 7:22. 11: 20, 21, 23, et alibi. 
But as σημείοις καὶ τέρασιν denote miraculous events, in our verse, I 
understand δυνάμεσι as referring here to the mtraculous powers which 
were imparted to the primitive teachers of the Christian religion. In 
such a sense the word is employed, in Mark 6: 14. Acts 6: 8. 10: 38. 
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The Septuagint do not employ this word to translate either niN or 
n'npin, but always use σημεῖον and τέρατα. 

What follows is connected with the phrase just explained ; viz. xa? 
πνεύματος ἁγίου μερισμοῖς, literally, and distributions of the Holy 
Spirit, i.e. the imparting of divine influence; which refers particularly 
to the various species of this influence which consisted in the power of 
working miracles; see 1 Cor. 12: 6—11. Compare also John 7: 39. 
Acts 1:5, 8. 2:4, 17, 18, 33. 5:32. 8: 15,19. 10: 44—47. 19: 
1—6. Tloexliass δυνάμεσι... καὶ μερισμοῖς, if considered as a 
Hendiadys (ἐν dca δυοῖν), may be thus rendered, various miraculous 
powers imparted by divine influence. 

Kara τὴν αὐτοῦ ϑέλησεν, as it seemed good in his [God’s] sight, i.e. 
as he pleased, or as the Holy Spirit pleased ; which last is favoured by 
1 Cor. 12: 6—11, and to this I have conformed the pointing of my 
translation. 

The sum of the whole warning (vs. 1—4) is, ‘Beware that you do 
not slight the gospel, whose threatenings are more to be dreaded than 
those of the law; inasmuch as the gospel is a revelation of a higher 
nature, and has been confirmed by more striking and more abundant 
miracles wrought by divine power.’ 


The writer, after having thus stopped for a moment to warn his readers against the consequences 
of defection from Christianity, returns to bis subject, viz. the comparison of Christ witb the an- 
gels. Having established by appeals to the Old Testament (1: 5—14), the superiority of the 
former over the latter in several points of view, he now proceeds to shew that the new or Christian 
dispousation was not ordered or arranged (like the Mozaic one) by angels, but that the Son of 
Man, the Messiah, was, in his human nature, placed at the head of it. Now as the Jews, one and 
all, conceded that the dispensation of the Messiah would be of a bigher order thao that of Moses, 
proof that Jesas was the sole mediator or head of the new disponsation, and that angele were not 
employed as mediators or internuntii in it, would satisfy them that Jesus was superior to the 
angels; since the place which he bolds in the new economy, is higher than that which they had 
under the eld, because the new economy iteelf is of a higher nature than the old. At the same 
time, an objection which a Jew, weak in Christian faith and strong in his attachment to the Mo- 
saic institutions, would very naturally feel, is met and tacitly answered by the apostle in what 
follows. The unbelieving Jews doubtless urged upon those who professed attachment to Chris- 
tianity, the seeming absurdity of renouncing their subjection to a dispensation of which axgels were 
the mediators, aad of acknowledging e subjection to one of which the professed head aod mediator 
appeared in our nature. The history of the objections made by the unbolieviog Jews, to the 
claims of Jesus as being the Son of God (John 10: 30—39 et alibi), shows how very repulsive it 
was to their feelings, that one to all appearance like a man, and consisting of flesh and blood in 
the same manner as themselves, should advance a claim to the exalted honours of a superior and 
divine nature. The sect of the Ebionites, which arose even in the apostolic age from professed 
Jewish Christians in Palestine, shews how prone the Jewish Christians were to feel doubts and 
difficulties about the claims of Jesus to a nature higher than the human, aud te which divine hon- 
ours were due. No wonder, then, that the apostle found it necessary to meet, in our epistie, those 
doubts and difficulties with regard to the superior nature of the Christian dispensation, which 
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were urged upon the minds of Jewish converts by the unbelieving Jews who regarded Christ es & 
mere man. We shall see, however, that the author disposes of this difficulty, so as to farther the 
great purpose of his general argument. 

He concedes the fect entirely, that Jesus had a natore truly and properly human, v. G—18. But 
instead of granting that this proves the new dispensation to be inferior to that of Moses, he pro- 
ceeds to adduce evidence from the Old Testament Scriptures, to shew that maa, or the human ns- 
ture in the person of the Messiah, shoold be made Lord of the universe. Consequently, in thi 
nature Jesus the Messiah is superior to the angels. Of course, the possession by Jesus of a πίοι 
truly and properly human, does not at all prove either his inferiority, or the inferiority of the dis- 
pensation of which he is the head (v. 6—9); which meets an objection strongly urged upon the 
Hebrew Christiana by their unbelieving brethren. 

Nay more; it was becoming that God should exalt Jesus, in consequence of his obedience usto 
doath, a death necossary for the salvation of Jew and Gentile, v. 9, 10. To suffer this death, be 
maust needs take on him a nature like ours; and, as bis object was the salvation of mon (and ect ef 
angelic beings), so he participated in the nature of men, in order that by experience he might 
know thoir sufferings, temptations, and trials, and thus be prepared, io a peculiar manner and ἰδ 
thelr own nature, to be compassionate, faithful, and ready to succour them, v. 11—18, 

The sum of the whole is, that the possession of a humen natare by Jesus, is far from beiagt 
reason why the ancient dispensation (of which angels were the internuntii) is proferable to the 
new one; for (1) This very nature is exalted far above the angels. (2) Without participating is 
thie nature, Jesus could not have made expiation for sin by his death. And (3) The possession 
of such a nature did contribute, in a peculiar and endeariog manner, to constitute him such 8 
Saviour ac men could approach with the greatest boldness and confidence, in all their wants and all 
their woes. 

(5) Tag, however, Germ. dock. The reference is to v. 2, and the 

. .Ψ "5 . . με y 
clause contains what is distinguished from the assertion there. Ou γὰρ 
is in its own nature adversative, and the relation here to something 
already mentioned, is indicated by the γάρ. I can think of no word 
that comes nearer to the force of the particle here, than however. 
8 ? 9 , . > ᾿ . 

7ὴν οἰκουμένην τὴν μέλλουσαν, equivalent to ὁ aiay 6 μέλλων, i.e. 
the Christian dispensation, the world as it will be in future, ὁ μέλλων, 
e e . e . ? 
i. e. the world as under the reign of Christ. The addition of περὶ 1$ 
λαλουμέν, shews that such is the sense of the phrase; for it is Chris- 
tianity, to which he had just been urging the Hebrews to pay the 
strictest regard. 

͵ ® ° a 

(6) Aeepagtugato dé nov tis, one in a certain place, i. 6. passage of 
Scripture, bears this testimony. The writer speaks to those who were 
supposed to be familiar with the Jewish Scriptures, and who needed 
only a reference to them, by quoting some of the words which any pas- 
sage contained. For a Hebrew to acknowledge the authority of bis 
own Scriptures, might be expected as a matter of course. The pa 
sage quoted here is Ps. 8: 4—6, exactly according to the version of the 
Seventy. 

Ν 23 ϑ ~ Φ Φ 

It ἔστεν... αὐτοῦ ; what is man that thou shouldest kindly regard 

him? The secondary sense of μεμνήσκω is, to remember with affec- 


tion, to regard with kindness. So the Heb. “27; and so μεμνηήσκεσϑὲ, 
in Heb. 13: 3. 
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"Hi υἱὸς... αὐτὸν, or the son of man, that thou shouldest regard him? 
The phrase υἱὸς ἀνθρώπου, is here equivalent to ἄνϑρωποξ ; just as in 
Hebrew, D3% 13. is equivalent to Ὁ. The subject is evidently the 
same as in the preceding clause, and υἱὸς ἀνϑρωώπου is employed mere- 
ly for the sake of giving variety to the mode of expression. “Encoxén- 
touae, fo visit, usually means to inspect or look upon favourably, to 
watch over one for his good, to succour him, to assist him; see Matt. 
25: 36. Luke 1: 68. James 1:27. In the New Testament, it is used — 
only in a sense which designates inspecting with an eye of favour. 
But in the Septuagint, it is also used for visiting in order to punish; 
as is the Hebrew /-8, e. g. Ex. 32: 34. 34: 7, et alibi. Our English 
word regard, (taken in a good sense), answers well to ἐπεσκέπτομαι. 
The classical use of the word sometimes, though rarely, accords with 
the sense in whioh it is here employed. 

(7) ᾿Ηλάττωσας αὐτὸν... ἀγγέλους, thou hast made him but little 
inferior to the angels. IIaga here means tn comparison with; as in 
1: 4, παρ᾽ αὐτούς. Boayu τε may signify either a ittle time, or a lit- 
tle in respect to degree or rank; in which last case, it would be equiva- 
lent here to our English word somewhat. Ina the Septuagint it is em- 
ployed in both these senses; as is also the Hebrew word 097, which is 
here rendered by βραχὺ τε. In Ps. 8:6, D373 seems pretty plainly to 
refer to inferiority of rank or station, and not to time. But in our text, 
most recent commentators have maintained that it refers to time; and 
consequently, that the apostle has merely accommodated the passage in- 
Ps. viii. to an expression of his own views. But such a mode of inter- 
pretation is, at least, unnecessary here. The object which the writer 
of our epistle has in view, is not to prove how little time Christ appear- 
ed in our nature ; but that, although he did possess a nature truly μα» 
man, still in this nature he was exalted above the angels. “Hiarrwoas 
αὐτὸν βραχύ τε nag ἀγγέλους, then, simply designates the condition 
of man, as being in itself but little inferior to that of the angels. Man 
is made in the image of God, Gen. 1 : 26, 27. 9:6. It is plainly the 
dignity of man which the Psalmist intends to describe, when he says, 
Diba O27 ΤΌΠΩΙ. To such a view of his design, the context of 
this passage in Ps. vit. leads us. The Psalmist looks abroad and sur- 
veys the heavens in all their splendour and glory, and then, with deep 
sensations of his own comparative insignificance, he exclaims, “ What 
is man that thou shouldest be mindful of him! Or the son of man, that 
thou shouldest regard him! Yet [1 but, yet] thou hast made him little 
inferior (Ὁ TION) t0 the angels, thou hast crowned him etc.” 
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The nature of the case and the nature of poetic parallelism here re- 
quire such an interpretation of the passage in the original Psalm; and 
the very same interpretation of it is altogether apposite to the purpose 
of the writer, in Heb. 2:7. What is his design? ‘To prove that 
Christ, in bis human nature, is exalted above the angels. How does 
he undertake to prove this? First, by shewing that this nature itself 
is made but little inferior to that of the angels, ἡἠλάττωσας αὐτὸν βραχὺ 
τὸ nag ἀγγέλους ; and next, that it has been exalted to the empire of 
the world, ‘ Thou has crowned him with glory and honour, and set 
him over the work of thy hands.”’ 

But suppose, now, that we should render βραχὺ τε, for a ttle while; 
what object which the writer designs to accomplish, is accomplished by 
such an assertion? It would not contain .any proof of the dignity of 
Christ in his human nature, but merely of temporary infertority, i. 6. 
inferiority during the time of his incarnation. Clearly it is not the 
present object of the writer to prove this. Much more to the purpose 
does he appear to reason, when we understand him as using βραχὺ τέ 
in the same sense as ὩΣῺ is used by the Psalmist. The passage thus 
understood renders the vindication (attempted by many) of the Hber- 
ties, which the writer is alleged to have taken with Ps. 8: 6, quite un- 
necessary. 

Παρ ἀγγέλους, in the Hebrew nvi>n2. On the subject of render- 
ing DID, ἄγγελοι, seeon 1:6. If we insist that the usual meaning 
of the Hebrew word Elohim should be retained, the argument would 
be still stronger to\prove the dignity of the Messiah in his human na- 
ture. Thou hast made him but litle inferior to Elohim, would repre- 
sent him at least as ἐσαγγέλος, if not above the angels. See Gen. 1: 
26, 27, from which the language here and in the sequel appears to be 
borrowed. 

But how could the apostle use παρ᾽ ἀγγέλους, as conveying the sense 
of ὈΠΙΣ Ὁ 1 In answer to this, we may say, (1) It conveys no mean- 
ing that is untrue, even if we insist that Ὁ δε in Ps. vir. must be un- 
derstood as meaning God. If man is but little below Elohim surely 
he is not much inferior to the angels. (2) As angels are here compar- 
ed by the writer with man, or rather, the angelic with the human na- 
ture in the person of the Saviour, the passage, as it stands in the Sep- 
tuagint and as the apostle has quoted it, is apposite to his purpose ; al- 
though it claims, in fact, less for the argument, than would be claimed 
by insisting that the word Ds>m should be interpreted God. As the 
writer was addressing those who used the Septuagint version of the 
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Scriptures, nothing could be more natural than to quote that version as 
it stood, unless it conveyed an idea that was essentially erroneous. 
This is just what we do, every day, with our English version of the 
Scriptures, without suspecting that we are violating any rule of pro- 
priety. 

Like to the Seventy, the Chaldee has rendered 5™7>4Q by ΔΛΘΝ ΕΘ, 
i.e. nag’ ἀγγέλους. With this rendering Aben Ezra agrees; as do 
Mendelsohn, Michaelis, Dathe, and others; and Gesenius, in his re- 
cent Thesaurus, acknowledges that the word is susceptible of such a 
meaning. Still the apostle, by using the version of the Seventy (παρ᾽ 
ἀγγέλους), has, as I have already said, assumed less in the argument 
than the original would have given him, supposing D°7>x to mean God. 
At the same time he has taken a version, which in its present shape 
is exactly apposite to his purpose, i.e. to shew that if a comparison of 
Christ with the angels be made, it will be seen, that even during his 
humiliation he was but little inferior to them ; while in a state of exal- 
tation in the human nature, he is far above.them. 

Δόξῃ καὶ τιμῇ ἐστεφάνωσας αὐτόν, thou hast crowned him with 
glory and honour, or with exalted honour. Aotn καὶ τεμῇ are nearly 
equivalent or synonymous; and two synonymous nouns, thus construct- 
ed, are expressive of intensity, agreeably to the well known usage of 
the Hebrew language from which this idiom is borrowed. In the orig- 
inal, 39909 VT) 1251, which is very literally rendered in the 
Greek. 7 

But what ie the exalted honour conferred upon the human nature of 
Jesus? Kai κατέστησας αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τὰ ἔργα τῶν χεερῶν σου, thou hast 
set him over the works of thy hands, i.e.thou hast given him dominion over 
the creation. “Eoya τῶν χειρῶν σοῦ means simply, the works which 
thou hast made, i. 6. thy works. The form of expression is borrowed 
from the mode of human operations, in which hands are the most con- 
spienous instrument. Kadiornuc, sisto, colloco, statuo. It should be 
noted, however, that this clause is omitted in some Codices of good au- 
thority; such as B. D. and several others. 

(8) Πάντα... ποδῶν αὐτοῦ, thou hast subjected all things to him, 
i. 6. given him universal dominion. The phrase to put under one’s feet, 
denotes, to pat in a state of complete or entire subjection. See Excun- 
sus IX. 

The writer proceeds to comment on the quotation just made. ‘Ey 
γὰρ τῷ ὑποτάξαι αὐτῷ τὼ πάντα, οὐδὲν ἀφῆκεν αὐτῷ ἀνυπότακτον, 
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i. 6. the expression is one of universality, it makes no exception bat on- 
ly of God himself; comp. 1 Cor. 15 : 27. 

Nov δὲ οὕπω ὁρῶμεν αὐτῷ τὰ πάντα ὑποτεταγμένα, for the present, 
indeed, we do not see all things yet subjected to him. ᾿Ὑποτεταγιιένα, 
subject to his ordering, arrangement, or disposal. In other words, ‘ This 
prophecy of the Psalmist is not, as yet, wholly fulfilled; but so much of 
it has been accomplished, that we may regard it as a pledge, that a ful- 
filment of the rest will certainly follow.’ So the sequel. 

(9) Tov δὲ Boayu τε... γεύσηται ϑανάτου, but we see Jesus, who 
was a little inferior to the angels, on account of the suffering of death 
crowned with glory and honour, after that by the grace of God he had 
tasted of death for all, i. 6. for Jew and Gentile. So, on the whole, I 
roust explain this much controverted and somewhat difficult passage. 
Two objections against the superiority of Christ over angels, were very 
naturally urged by the unbelieving Jews upon the believing ones. (1) 
Christ was aman. (2) He suffered an ignominious death. To these 
the apostle replies in the qyotation which precedes v. 9, and on which 
he is now commenting. In doing this he suggests the consideration, 
that the death of Jesus, so far from proving his condition to be inferior 
to that of the angels, was immediately connected with his exaltation to 
glory, and with the salvation of the world. 

That the passage is replete with difficulty (principally on account of 
the arrangement), is plain from the constructions put upon it, which 
have been varied in every possible way, by different commentators. 
E. g. (1) Beza: We see crowned with glory and honour Jesus, who 
was made a little lower than the angels for the suffering of death, that 
by the grace of God he might taste of death for every man. (2) Vale- 
kenaer : We see Jesusa little while made lower than the angels, through 
the suffering of death crowned with glory and honour, that by the grace 
etc. (3) Pierce, Michaelis, Dindorf, Wakefield, and others: Jesus, 
who was made lower than the angels in order that he might sufler death, 
that by the grace of God he might taste of death for every man, we see 
crowned with honour and glory. (4) Carpzoff, Boehme, and Cramer, 
include in a parenthesis dca τὸ nada... ἐστεφανωμένον, and join 
ὅποι; yaosrs x. τ΄ A. to the first part of the verse. (5) Haenlein, Mo- 
rus, Kuinoel: We see Jesus etc, on account of the suffering of death 
crowned with glory and honour, that it might be made apparent that 
his death, through divine benevolence, was destined for the salvation of 
all. 
If I were to choose either of these, I should prefer the exegesis of 
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Carpzoff, Cramer, etc., as on the whole the most natural and easy. 
But all of them seem to me to be more or less forced explanations. 
Plainly it is not the apostle’s principal object, to shew that Jesus had a 
nature in which he might suffer death; but to shew that his death, so 
far from degrading him, was a ground of his supreme exaltation and of 
the salvation of the human race; and s0, the fact that he was human, 
and that he died, would afford no just ground for ranking him, in his 
present condition, beneath the angels. His humble condition and suf- 
ferings are most intimately connected with his supreme elevation. And 
he who keeps this in mind, will need no other aid in deciding upon 
Nos. 1—3 above. No. 4 is certainly a possible explanation, perhaps 
not an improbable one ; but there is also the like objection to this which 
has just been made, viz. that it does not appear to be the object of the 
writer to assert that Jesus took on him the human nature in order that 
he might suffer. Yet it may also with justice be said in favour of this 
exegesis, that the idea of taking on him a nature lower than that of the 
angels, in order that by divine mercy he might die for a perishing 
world, was worthy of the supreme dignity and excellence of Jesus, and 
could in no way be construed as rendering him inferior to the angels. 

The idea which Kuinoel and others educe from ὅπως χαρέτε x. τ. λ., 
does not appear to lie in the text; for how was it, that Jesus was crowp- 
ed with glory and honour, in order that he might suffer death for all? 
He had already suffered death, before he was so crowned. If the wri- 
ter had said : In order that he might save, deliver, or redeem all, then 
we might adopt this exegesis; for redemption would be subsequent to 
the glorification of the Saviour. But how Jesus was exalted in order 
that he might taste death for all, 1 think these interpreters (with whom 
Bloomfield agrees) have not sufficiently explained. 

I must on. the whole, adopt a different method of explanation, and 
one which renders no metathesis of the text necessary, and (as I trust} 
does no violence to the usus loquendi. The first part of the verse has 
already been explained. The second clause I construe thus: δόξῃ καὶ te 
un... Pavarov, crowned with the highest honour on account of his su™ 
fering death. See the same sentiment in Phil. 2: 8—1}. Heb. 12: 2. 
Comp. John 17: 4,5. Heb. 5: 7—9. Eph. 1 : 20—23. Rev. 3:21. That 
Thave rightly construed this phrase, moreover, appears from the latter part 
fv. 10, διὰ παϑημάτων τελειῶσαε, to advance to glory through suffer- 
ings. The Acc. with dc in v. 9, shews that the interpretation I have 
given is grammatical. That it is analogical with other parts of Scrip- 
tare,the texts referred to will sufficiently evince. 
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“Ong is rendered by almost all the critics and lexicographers, κί, 
cum in finem ut, that, so that, in order that, etc.; just as if the word 
had, or could have no other meaning. That ὁπὼς generally means 
that, so that, in order that, etc., particularly that it has thie mean- 
ing in most instances where it occurs in the New Testament, there 
can be no reasonable doubt. But ὅπως also means, as an adverb, 
cum, quando, pestquam, when, after, after that. So it means in 
Acts 3:19, although Wahl has overlooked the passage. So also 
in Aristoph. Nub. 60. Soph. Oedip. Col. 1638. Homer. ἢ. ΧΗ. 
208. Odys. III. 373. XXII. 22. Eurip. Phoenis. 1155. 1464. He- 
rod. I. 17. VII. 219; see Passow’s Lex. ὅπως, A.2.6. This sense 
also Hoogeveen, Zeunius, Ernesti, Schleusner, Schneider, and Donne- 
gan, assign to it. “Onwe is construed more usually with the future 
Ind., or with the Subj. Ist or 2d Aorist, in case these tenses are found 
in apy verb. In the instance before us it is followed by yevontes, in 
the Subj. first Aorist of the middle voice. It may then be rendered by 
the past time, (as I have translated it); just as in the cases where the 
formula ὅπως πληρωϑή occurs, 118 often rendered, or should be ren- 
dered, so that there was an accomplishment. See Wahi on ὅπως, 2. 6. 
The only difference in the latter case is, that the voice is passive; 
which however does not affect the question about the mode of render- 
ing the tense. It will be noted, that the particle ὅπως demands the 
Subj. mood after it, when employed in the sense of postquam; see 
Passow, ubi supra. But this does not require a future sense of the 
verb itself, I mean fature in respect to the time when the author wrote ; 
but it demands merely a conditional sense in regard to the event con- 
nected with it. FE. g. in this case, the tasting of death was the conds- 
tion, on which the glory and honour were to be conferred. 

The only objection which I can see to the exegesis now proposed 
is, that there may seem to be a repetition of the same sentiment by the 
apostle in immediate succession ; for first he says, διὰ παϑηρα τοῦ 
Pavarov κ. τ. A, and then ὅπως... yevonras Gavarov. To this I 
answer, that the other modes of construing the verse do not in general 
avoid the same appearance ; and some of them expressly recognize the 
latter of the two expressions above as epexegetical of the former. ‘Then, 
moreover, in the mode of explanation which I have adopted, there is 
merely an apparent, not a real repetition. The one expression states 
that the death of Jesus was one of the grounds of his advancement to 
glory: the other, that he tasted of death in order that the whole human 
race might be brought into a state of salvation. Here then are two 
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distinct reasons why the death of Jesus was not derogatory to him, and 
therefore could not be appealed to as shewing that he was not exalted 
above the angels. ‘The explanation which I give of the words, repre- 
presents the sentiment to be the following, viz.‘ When Jesus, by the 
benevolent purpose of God towards men, had tasted of death for them, 
he was crowned with glory and honour on account of his high and holy 
act of obedience.’ By the suggestion of such views respecting the 
death of Christ, it is plain that the writer removes the objections which 
he is tacitly labouring to remove; and therefore it seems consonant 
with the nature of the case to represent him as thus speaking. 

If, however, the reader is not satisfied with this explanation of ὅπως 
x. 1.4, 1 should commend to him that of Cramer, etc., as given under 
No. 4 above, which puts in a parenthesis the words διὰ τὸ πάϑημα... 
ἐστεφανωμένον, and joins ὅπως x. τ. A, to the first part of the verse. 
I cannot help thinking, that the exegesis of Kuinoel and others is 
strained and unnatural. The sentiment, indeed, is correct; but how 
to obtain it from the words in question—I donot know. The interpreta- 
tion of Cramer, however, viz. that Jesus took on him our nature in or- 
der that he might suffer death for all, is not itself an improbable one, 
and it may be received ; although, as I have said, I do not think it is 
the apostle’s main design here to assert this. 

Xagite θεοῦ means, by the goodness, kindness, mercy of God. Ὑπὲρ 
παντὸς means, all men without distinction, i. e. both Jew and Gentile. 
The same view is often given of the death of Christ; see John 3: 14 
—I7. 4: 42, 12: 82. 1 John 2:2. 4:14. 1 Tim. 2:3, 4. Tit. 2:11. 
2 Pet. 3: 7. Comp. Rom. 3: 29, 30. 10: 11—13. In all these and the 
like cases, the words αἱ and ail men, evidently mean Jew and Gentile. 
They are opposed to the Jewish idea, that the Messiah was connected 
appropriately and exclusively with the Jews, and that the blessings of 
his kingdom were appropriately if not exclusively theirs. The sacred 
Writers mean to declare, by such expressions, that Christ died, really 
and truly, as well and as much for the Gentiles as for the Jews; that 
there is no difference at all in regard to the privileges of any one who 
may belong to his kingdom; and that all men, without exception, have 
equal and free access to it. But the considerate interpreter, who un- 
derstands the nature of this idiom, will never think of seeking, in ex- 
pressions of this kind, proof of the final salvation of every individual of 
the human race. Nor do they, when strictly scanned by the usus lo- 
quend: of the New Testament, decide directly against the views of those 
who advocate what is called a particular yedemption. In all these 
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phrases, the subject evidently respects the offer of salvation, the oppor- 
tunity to acquire it through a Redeemer; not the actual application of 
promises, the fulfilment of which is connected only with repentance and 
faith. But whether such an offer can be made with sincerity to those 
who are reprobates, (and who, the Saviour knows, are and will be 
such), consistently with the grounds which the advocates for particular 
redemption maintain, is a question for the theologian rather than the 
commentator to discuss. 

Tevontus θανάτου, taste of death, i. 6. experience death, suffer it. 
So the Hebrew writers use the word dst for experience; and classic 
Greek authors, the word γεύομαν in the same sense. E. g. Ps. 34:9. 
Sibyll. Orac. I: p. 164, Adau γευσάμενος θανάτου. Eunapius de 
Porphyrio : “‘ Porphyry praised the spell of purity, καὶ dca πείρας yer- 
σάμενος, and first tried [tasted] it himself.’ Philo (de vita Mosis Ὁ. 
632), 1) διάνοια τῶν γευσαμένων ὁσεύτητος, the mind of those who 
have experienced [tasted ] holiness. 

(10) “Zngene yao αὐτῷ Ot ὃν τὰ πανταὰ καὶ de οὗ τὰ ἃ πάντα, for tt 
became him, for whom all things [were made], and by whom all things 
[were made]; i.e. it became the supreme Lord and Creator of all 
things. The writer leaves his readers to feel and acknowledge the 
truth of this assertion, without stopping to offer proof of its correctness. 
The force of the appeal seems to lie in the tacit acknowledgment of all, 
that reward is properly consequent upon trial and approbation, and is 
_ not to be bestowed without them. Now as Christ possessed a nature 
truly human; and as all men are, by the universal arrangement of a 
wise and overruling providence, subjected to trial; so it was proper or 
becoming in God, that Jesus should be subjected to trial in our nature, 
before he was advanced to glory in it. 

Πολλοὺς vious ἀγαγόντα x.t.4. This part of the verse contains an 
involved construction of the words, in respect to their order. The ar- 
rangement of the sense is generally taken to be as follows ; ” Enoene 
γὰρ αυιῷ.... διὰ παϑὴμ roy τελεεώσαι τὸν ἀρχηγὸν τῆς σωτηρίας 
αὐτῶν, ἀγαγόντα πολλοὺς υἱοὺς εἰς δόξαν. But Kuinoel and some 
others connect ἀγαγόντα with the preceding αὐτῷ, and apply it there- 
fore to God the Father. The regular laws of grammatical construction 
would require uyayovts (Dat. case so as to agree with αὐτῷ); but still 
this is not an indispensable rule. The anacolutha of the participle in 
particular are well known (see Winer’s Gramm. § 64. 2, edit. 3), i.e. the 
participle not unfrequently differs in case from the noun or pronoun to 
which it belongs ; e.g. Eph. 4: 2, ὑμᾶς... .. ἀνεχόμενοι. Col. 3: 16, 
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ὑμῖν. διδάσκοντες. 2 Cor. 9: 10, 1, ὑμῶν... .. πλουτιζόμενοι. 
Acts 15: 22, τοῖς ἀποστόλοις... γράψαντες. Comp. also Rom. 2: 
8.8: 3. 2 Cor. 12:17. Eph. 8: 17. Such anacolutha are by no means 
uncommon in the best Greek authors; e.g. Thueyd. 8: 86, ἔδοξεν 
αὐτοῖς ἐπεκαλοῦντες᾽ 4: 42, τοῖς “Συρακουσίοις... . ὁρώντες" 1: 98, 

τοῖς “1ϑηναίοις .... καταβάντες" 6: 24, τοῖς ἐν ἡλικίᾳ.. bela 
δὲς Hom. Iliad. Π. 350, Koovlwva ... ἀστράπτων. See Kuinoel on 
Acts 15: 22, and Winer ut supra. We may then (so Kuinoel asserts) 
refer ἀγαγόντα to the preceding αὐτῷ, without departing from the usus 
loquendi ; and on the whole, with him I should prefer this construction, 
if the Part. ἀγαγόντα were in the Nom. case; for such is the fact with 
all the anacolutha produced above, and it seems to be essential to the 
irregular construction itself, that the participle should be in the Nom. 

case. But Kuinoel has overlooked this nicety, and consequently has 
adopted what seems to be an erroneous construction. 

It became him τελειώσαι tov ἀρχηγόν, The word τέλειος means 
full grown, of mature age, either literally, or figuratively. In the latter 
sense it is employed in 1 Cor. 2: 6, however, we speak the doctrines of 
wisdom ἐν τοῖς τελείοις. So Heb, δ: 14, comprehending as it were 
both the above senses, where it is opposed to νήπεος. See also 1 Cor. 
14: 20. Eph. 4: 3, et alibi. Ζ7έλεεος also means, mature in a moral 
sense, i.e. integer, just, free from vices, perfect. It is also very na- 
torally used in a secondary sense, to denote a consummation or maturity 
of our nature and happiness in a better world, e.g. 1 Cor. 13: 10. 
Hence the verb redecow, formed from the adjective τέλειος, is often 
used to designate exaltation to a state of reward or happiness in a fue 
ture world. Among the Greeks, this verb was employed to designate 
the condition of those, who, having run in the stadium and proved to be 
victorious in the contest, were proclaimed as successful aywseora/, and 
had the honours and rewards of victory bestowed upon them. So τέλος 
is used by the Greeks for reward, i.e. consummation; see Schleusner 
on telecom. Such persons were τετελεεωμένοι. In a sense like this 
is τελεξύω usually employed, with reference to Jesus, throughout the 
epistle to the Hebrews; e.g.5:9, τελεεωϑείς, betng advanced to a 
state of glory ; 7: 28, τετελειωμένον, id. The same sense the word 
has in the verse under examination. In v. 9 the writer had said, that 
on account of the suffering of death Jesus was δόξῃ καὶ τεμῇ ἐστεφανω- 
μένον. Here he says, διὰ παϑημάτων τελειῶσαι, through sufferings to 
eralt to glory, or to bestow the highest honours. As the writer evidently 
says this in commenting on the preceding expression, it is plain that 
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διὰ παϑημάτων τελειῶσαι is merely an equivalent for διὰ τὸ πάϑημα 
τοῦ ϑανάτου δόξῃ καὶ τιμῇ ἐστεφανωμένον. So Theophylact : “ rée- 
λείωσις here means δόξαν nv ἐδοξάσθη. η." 

Τὸν ἀρχηγὸν σωτηρίας αὐτῶν, auctor salutis, the author of salva- 
tion; 80 it is usually interpreted. So Chrysostom : αἴτιος, ὁ τὴν σωτη» 
olay τεχῶν. The phrase ἀρχηγὸν σωτηρίας αὐτῶν may mean here 
the same as ἀρχηγὸν καὶ σωτῆρα in Acts 5:31, i.e. their Prince and 
Saviour. But in Acts 3: 15, ἀρχηγὸν τῆς ἑωῆςῚ is applied to Jesus ; 
and in Heb. 12: 2 we have ἀρχηγὸν τῆς πίστεως ; which would rather 
favour the first interpretation. The sense, however, seems to be sub- 
stantially expressed if we render thus, viz. ow account of sufferings to 
exalt to a state of glory their Prince and Saviour. Thus understood, 
the passage contains admirable matter of exhortation to the Hebrew 
Christians, to persevere in their adherence to Christianity amid all their 
trials and sufferings; for Jesus their Prince and Saviour himself suf- 
fered, and was exalted to glory by his sufferings. If Jesus himself, 
then, exalted as he was, endured suffering, how could they expect to be 
exempt from it? Yet if they persevered in their adherence to him, 
like him they would be τετελειωμένοι. 

(11) "O,re γὰρ ἁγιάζων .... πάντες. I find in the γάρ here an 
intimation of a second illustration or confirmation of the sentiment in v. 
5; for here is proof subjoined, that Christ had a human, not an angelic 
nature. Then after this, as in the case above, the writer turns this 
very humanity of Christ to the advantage of his subject and of his gen- 
eral design, instead of leaving the matter in the hands of an objector ; 
866 in vs. 14, 15. The word ayse¢m seems not to have been well un- 
derstood here by most commentators, and a particular investigation is 
required in order to explain the sense in which it is used in our epistle. 
“dyvagw corresponds to the Hebrew τ, WPT, which often means, 
to consecrate to God as an offering ; e.g. Lev. 22: 2, %> 0-3 TIER» Sept. 

ἀγιαζυυοί μοι; 22:3, γ 5, Sept. ἀγιάξζωσε; Ex. 13: Ω, 0b Zip » 
Sept. ayiacoy μοι, et alibi. The verb Ὁ) also means, by a natural 
association of ideas, to expiate, to make atonement for; e.g. Job 1: 5, 
DWT. Ae made atonement for them, where however the Sept. has éxa- 
Bagster αὐτοὺς; so Ex. 19: 10, 14 and Josh. 7: 13, according to Ge- 
senius, where the Sept. has ayvzooy, ἡγίασε, and ayiacoy; comp. also 
Ezek. 44: 19. The verb ἀγεαζω also corresponds in the Septuagint to 
the Hebrew “82, which is the appropriate word to designate the making 
of an atonement, to expiate; e.g. Ex. 29: 33, they shall eat those things 
DB “BD WA, with which expiation was made, Sept. ἐν οἷς ἡγιάσϑησαν 
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ἐν αὐτοῖς; Ex. 29: 36, and thou shalt purify the altar 19 37923, 

when thou makest an exptatory sacrifice upon it, Sept. ἐν τῷ ἁγιάξειν 
‘ os én αὐτῷ. From the usus loquendi of the Hebrew and the Sept., 
then, it is plain that ἀγεαζω may mean to make expiation, to atone. 

Our epistle presents some plain instances of the use of ey:a¢w in this 
sense. E.g. 10: 10, according to which will ny:aopevos ἐσμεν, we are 
atoned for, i. 6. expiation is made for us. How? The writer immedi- 
ately subjoins, dca τῆς προσφορᾶς τοῦ σώματος ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ ἐφα- 
παξ᾽ which necessarily refers ἡγιασμένον to the propitiatory offering 
of Christ; and consequently it has the sense which I have given to it. 
Comp. also 10: 14, 29. So 13:11, 12, “For the bodies of those ani- 
mals, whose blood was carried into the sanctuary by the high priest as 
a sin offering, were burned without the camp; wherefore Jesus, iva 
ἁγιάσῃ the people with his own blood, suffered without the gate ;” 
where ἀγεάσῃ plainly means to make exptation for, to atone for. Both 
of these passages compare well with that under consideration; and all 
three predicate ἀγεασμός of the sufferings and death of Christ; for in 
our context, in the very next preceding clause, the writer has spoken of 
Christ as τεεελεεωμένον διὰ παϑηματῶν; and he had just declared, 
that “ Jesus by the grace of God had tasted of death for all men.”. Comp. 
alsov. 17. We may then render ὅ,τε ἀγεάζων καὶ οἱ aysalopevos, both 
he who makes expiation for sin, and they for whom expiation is made, 
b> “p> YR. The usus loquendi of the epistle seems not merely to 
justify, but to demand, this interpretation. So also Ernesti, Kuinoel, 
Bloomfield, and others. 

"EE ἑνὸς πάντες, i. 6. all have God for their common father. So most 
commentators; and perhaps rightly, for the phrase many sons (in v. 10) 
has reference to God as their Father, and the present verse seems to al- 
lude to this fact. Some say, ‘have Adam for their father ;’ others, ‘ Abra- 
ham.’ But ἐξ ἑνός may mean that Christ, and those for whom he 
atoned by his sufferings, were ἐξ ἑνὸς yevous, i. e. possessed in com- 
mon of the same nature, see v. 14. The reasoning of the writer, un- 
derstood in this way, or as was first stated, is altogether apposite. It 
seems to be this; ‘That Christ had a nature truly human, is no ob- 
jection to regarding him as a Saviour exalted above the angels, and al- 
together adapted to the wants and woes of the human race. In the hu- 
man nature he suffered, and was advanced to glory; in it he made 
atonement for men; in it he sustains a most endearing relation to those 
for whom he made expiation, for he sympathizes with them vs. 17, 18, 
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and they are united to him as brethren having one common nature, or 
being of one common father, ἐξ ἑνὸς navreg x. τ. A, va. L1—18. 

Ae nv αἰκίαν .... καλεῖν, on account of which, i. 6. because he 
possesses the same nature in common with them, he disdatns not to call 
them his brethren. Οὐκ ἐπαισχύνεται, Chrysostom says, is used with 
regard to a person of higher rank, who condescends to associate with 
those of a lower standing.’ But if Christ were merely a man, and noth- 
ing more, where (we may ask with Abresch) would be either the great 
condescension or particular kindness manifested in calling men his 
brethren? If however he possessed a higher nature, if ἐκένωσε ἑαυτὸν, 
μορφὴν δούλου λαβών, Phil.2; 7; if ἐταπείνωσε ἑαυτόν, Phil. 2:8; 
then was it. an act of peculiar kindness and condescension in him, to 
call men his brethren. It is this high privilege to which men have at- 
tained, that the apostle is endeavouring to establish and illustrate ; and 
all this affords additional reason not to think diminutively of Jesus, as 
possessing a human nature. 

Having introduced the proposition, that ‘ Christ, possessing a nature 
truly human, regards men as his brethren,’ the writer appeals, as is 
usual with him, to the Old Testament, in confirmation of this senti- 
ment, and to shew the Hebrews that it is no new doctrine respecting 
the Messiah which he inculcates. 

(12) Adywv, saying, i.e. since he (Christ) says; ἀπαγγελῶ x. τ. 2. 
The passage is quoted from Ps. 22: 23 [21 : 22], where, for the He- 
brew T7808, the Seventy have διηγήσομαι; instead of which our 
text employs its equivalent or synonyme, ἀπαγγελῶ. Such departures 
from the Septuagint are very common inthe New Testament quotations. 

That the 22d Psalm relates to the Messiah, the Jews themselves con- 
fess, (see Dindorf in loc.); and the history of his death seems, indeed, 
to be a kind of practical commentary upon it. I can find nothing in 
the Psalm which forbids the application of it to the Messiah; although 
IT can find enough to satisfy me that it is quite inapplicable to David. 
The general conversion of the nations to God (vs. 28—-32) accords well 
with the gospel dispensation, but not, with the Jewish, which from its 
very nature could not be a universal religion ; for how could all nations, 
from the extremities of the earth, ever go up three times in a year to 
Jerusalem, in order to worship and to offer sacrifice there? And can it 
be rationally supposed, that David uttered such words as those to which 
I have just adverted, in reference merely to Judaism? The whole ob- 
ject of the present quotation is merely to shew, that Christ is exhibited 
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in the Jewish Scriptures as having recognized men in the quality of 
brethren, adeAqous. 

‘Ev μέσῳ ἐκκλησίας ὑμνήσω σε, among the assembly I will praise 
thee, q. d. in or among the assembly of my brethren, i. e. of men, will I 
celebrate thy praise. In the Hebrew, the words ‘TINS and Sop ‘Jinz 
correspond to each other, and are equivalent to each other. The first 
part of the apostle’s quotation, is most directly to the point which he is 
laboaring to illustrate and confirm; the second part (as in many like 
cases) appears to be cited principally because of the intimate connec- 
tion which exists between it and the preceding parallelism, and because 
the memory of those whom he addressed would be assisted by a quota- 
tion at large of the whole verse. Still, in the second part the implica- 
tion is, that he who ‘sings praise in the midst of the assembly,’ must be 
like them and one of their number. 

(13) Kai πάλιν, and again [he says], ἐγὼ ἔσομαι πεποιθὼς én’ 
αὐτῷ, I confide in him, or I will confide in him. But whence is this 
quoted? In Ps. 18:3, the Hebrew has 43 "Qh, which the Seventy 
render ἐλπιῶ αὐτῷ; in Sam. 22:3, the same Hebrew words occur, 
which they render according to the phraseology of our text, πέεποεϑος 
ἔσομαε én αὐτῷ. Some critics have defended the opinion, that the 
quotation of the apostle is from one of these passages. But as it is 
plain, not only that the Messiah is not described or alluded to in these 
passages, but also that the Jews have never been accustomed to inter- 
pret them as referring to him; so there is surely no need of defend- 
ing this position, if another passage as apposite as these can be found, 
which is less exceptionable in regard to its application. Critics are 
pretty generally agreed, therefore, that Is. 8: 17 is quoted, the He- 
brew of which is 15 77°31, the Septuagint version of which is the 
same as our quotation. This, considered in connection with the quota- 
tion immediately following, (which is taken from Is. 8: 18), renders it 
altogether probable that the writer had this place of Scripture in his 
mind, rather than either of the others, when he made the quotations in 
question. The Hebrew i> °n°3>1 may be rendered, J will wait for 
him, or I will trust him. The latter j is adopted by the Septuagint, and 
by the apostle. The argument in this case appearsto be this. ‘It is 
men, who exercise trust or confidence in God. This is predicated of 
them as dependent, and possessing a feeble nature. The same thing is 
predicated of the Messiah ; and consequently he possesses a nature like 
theirs, and therefore they are his brethren ; ἐξ ἑνὸς πάντες." 

Kai παάλεν᾽ ἰδοὺ x. τ. 2, has been adduced as an argument, that the 
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passage quoted here must be from a different part of Scripture, and no 
from the same paragraph with that of the quotation immediately preced- 
ing. But this does not follow ; for in this same epistle, [0 : 30, a quota- 
tion is made from Deut. 82: 25, and another from 32: 36, with xai 
naity between them as here. In such a case καὶ πᾶλεν is to be render- 
ed and further, or and moreover. In regard to the design of the writer 
here, in making the citation, one may say that there are two intima 
tions in it of like condition and nature, on the part of the speaker and 
those to whom he alludes. (1) He and they are in like condition; for 
both are “ signs and wonders” to the people of Israel. (2) The chit 
dren given to him by God,” shew that the like relation of dependence 
may be predicated of both; and consequently, that the children in this 
case are of the like nature with the father. The main point is, that 
both depend on God; and so both being his children, they stand in 
such a relation that he (the Saviour] can call them brethren. See Ex- 
cursus X. for further illustration. 

(14) Kexosvavnxe σαρκὸς καὶ αἵματος, participated in flesh and 
blood, i. e. possessed a nature human, a body made up of flesh and 
blood. See 1 Cor. 15: 50. Eph. 6: 12; and comp. Matt. 16: 17. Gal. 
1: 16. Sirach. 14:18. The children (παιδία) here mentioned, are 
the same that are described in the preceding verse, viz. the disciples, 
the spiritual children of the Messiah. 

Kai αὐτὸς παραπλησίως μετέσχε τῶν αὐτῶν. Here μετέσχε is a 
synonyme of κεκοενώνηκε, participated in. Παραπλησίως is equiva- 
lent to ὁμοίως, in the same manner, as well as. The Docetae exchang- 
ed παραπλησίως here for ὁμοίως, and then construed ὁμοίως as indi- 
cating only an appearance similar to flesh and blood; in opposition to 
whom the Christian fathers maintained, that παραπλησίως signified ov 
δοχητῶς add ἀληϑινώς, οὐ φανταστικὼς add ὄντως. 

Τῶν αὐτῶν, i. 6. σαρκὸς καὶ αἵματος. The meaning is, that Christ 
had Α΄ παίυγ8] body, truly corporeal and mortal. With this he was en- 
dowed, in order that he might suffer death in it, and by that death van- 
quish the spiritual enemy of mankind, the great adversary of souls. 

Ἵνα διὰ θανάτου... τὸν διάβολον, that by his death he might sud- 
due him who has a deadly power, that is, the devil. Katagyéo is scarce- 
ly used by the Greek writers, and when it is employed, it has the sense 
of delaying, rendering inactive, hindering, i. q. ἐμποδίζειν, which is 
used to explain it by the Scholiast on Eurip. Phoeniss. 760. In this 
sense it is often used in the Apocrypha. In the New Testament, the 
use of the word is not unfrequent; but with some latitude of significa- 
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tion, as. may be seen by the lexicons. Here it means to render ineff- 
cactous or to subdue, viz. Satan the spiritual enemy of man, who has a 
deadly power ; comp. 1 Cor. 1ὅ : 24—26. 2 Tim. 1: 10. TIunderstand. 
τὸν τὸ κράτος τοῦ θανάτου ἔχοντα in this plain and simple manner, 
which renders all the speculations about the power of the devil to 
inflict the sentence of natural death upon men, unnecessary; and 
equally so, all the efforts to show what the Rabbins have taught about 
Sammael the angel of death, nai JN. That a deadly power, i. e. 

a power of leading men to sin and consequently bringing them under 

sentence of spiritual death, is ascribed to Satan in the New Testament 

is sufficiently plain: see John 16: 11. 12:31. 14:30. Eph. 2:2. 6: 

12. Col. 2: 15. 2 Cor. 4: 4. et alibi. In 1 John 8: 8, is a passage 

altogether of the same tenor as ours. T'o render null the deadly power 

of Satan, is to prevent the effects of it when it leads men to incur the 

sentence of spiritual death, i. e. to redeem them from the effects of such 

a sentence, or to redeem them from the curse of the law, Gal. 3: 13; 

comp. Rom. 5: 9 seq. 1 Thess. 1: 10. Even the temporal consequen- 

ces of death are removed by Christ, 1 Cor. 15: 21, 26, 45, 52 seq. 

Thus interpreted, we have a plain sense of the passage, and one analo- 

gous to that in many other parts of the Scriptures. 

(15) Kei anadlaty τουτοὺς..... δουλείας, and free those [from con- 
demnation], who during their whole lives, through fear of condemnation, 
had been exposed to a state of bondage. ~Anadicén means primarily to 
remove, to depel, to depart. But here (as sometimes in classic authors) it 
means to free, to liberate. So Theophylact, ἐλευϑηρῶσαι. It may be 
questionable whether it is connected with @a»arou understood, or with 
δουλείας. Either way of construing it would make good sense, and be 
¢pposite to the design of the writer. I have preferred to connect it 
with ϑάνατος, because of the sentiment in the preceding verse, which 
respects the ϑάνατον inflicted by Satan, i. 6. the condemning sentence 
of the law incurred in consequence of sin, committed through the wiles 
or temptation of Satan. 

Φόβῳ ϑανάτου, I understand as referring to the fear of that con- 
demnation or punishment to which sin exposes men, not to the fear of 
natural death ; for this last is an evil from which no precaution can de- 
liver us, and which Christians as well as others must suffer, notwith- 
standing the death of Christ. But the death of Christ has freed them 
from suffering that condemnation or punishment, which they feared 
might be inflicted in a future life. This seems to be the obvious mean- 
ing of the writer; although it has been generally overlooked. 
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Διὰ παντὸς τοῦ ζῆν, i. gq. διὰ πάσης τῆς ζωῆς, the Inf. mode being 
here used (often so in the Greek classics) as a mere noun. But it is 
not the usage of the older Greek writers, to put the Inf. nominascens 
after an adjective, as here. We may, therefore, understand χρόνον as 
implied after παντός. The later Greek, however, affords examples like 
ours; e.g.10 ἀδιάκριτον ζῆν, τὸ ἀληϑινὸν ζῆν, éx τοῦ προκειμένου 
ζῆν, Ignat. Ep. ad. Trall. 

“Evoyot ἦσαν δουλείας, had been subjected (obnoxious, exposed] ἐσ 
servitude, i. 6. subject to a depressed and miserable condition, like that 
of slaves under a tyrannical master. "Evoyog comes from ἐνέχομαι, 
adstringor, and so means adstrictus, alligatus. It usually governs the 
Dative, as Matt. 5: 21, 22 bis; and thus in classic writers. But it al 
so governs the Genitive, as here; e. g. Matt. 26: 66. Mark 3: 29. 14: 
64. 1 Cor. 11:27. James 2:10. cfovdeiag means the servile and 
depressed condition of those who are exercised with the fear of death, 
i. 6. of future misery ; or perhaps ἔνοχοι δουλείας means exposed to the 
bondage of Satan, whose power had just been mentioned. It is the 
death of Christ which delivers them from either or both. Comp. Jobn 
8: 32—35, where, however, the δουλεία referred to is the servitude of 
sin. The deliverance spoken of is accomplished in part here, Rom. 
8: 14—17, but fully and finally in another world, where the pious are 
admitted to a state of confirmed happiness. Asa παντὸς... δουλείας 
seems to imply, that the whole time of life had been more or less exposed to 
bondage ; which is the case with Christians. From such bondage Christ 
delivers, and will deliver them, i.e. he will save them from future 
misery, and from the power of the devil; and this is the simple senti- 
ment of the text. 

(16) Ov γὰρ δήπου ἀγγέλων ἐπιλαμθανεται, moreover he doth not ex- 
tend aid, or afford succour, at all to the angels; another reason why he 
took on him a nature that was human. He came to the aid of man; 
he became like him, so as the more intimately to sympathize with him 
and to help him. Jag, moreover or for. It stands as a sign of in- 
troducing an additional illustration or argument, which is connected 
(like v. 11 seq.) with v. 5, and is designed to exhibit another reason why 
Jesus took upon him a nature that was human, and also to be turned 
to the same account as before. nynov, profecto, omnimodo, certe, 
strengthens the affirmation, i. 6. gives intensity to it. “EntlapParerat, 
lit. ἐο grasp, or to take hold of with the hand. Hence figuratively, (1) 
To assert one’s right to a thing ; to lay hold of it as one’s own; and 
(2) To aid, help, succour, to take hold of when falling or in danger. 
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In the Septuagint it answers to the Hebrew 3, TIN, wen. The 
Christian fathers have applied it to the assumption of an angelic nature, 
which they suppose the writer here denies. But the usus loquend: is 
against this; and the context also; for the apostle had just asserted 
above, that Jesus took on him a nature humax, and it would be a mere 
repetition of the same sentiment here, if we construe v. 16 as meaning 
thus: ‘ He did not assume the angelic nature, but that of the seed of ° 
Abraham.’ But if the argument be, that ‘Jesus assumed the human 
nature, because he was ἐο aid men and not angels,’ then the 16th verse 
contains a reason why the Saviour did and should take on him the 
nature of a man; viz. that it was altogether accordant with the great 
object of his inission. 

Σπέρματος .1foaay, progeny of Abraham. In such a sense, pro- 
fane as well as sacred writers use σπέρμα. Is it the natural or sprit. 
ual seed of Abraham, which is here meant? Either will make good 
sense, and agree with the object of the writer. Believers are the chil- 
dren of Abraham, Gal. 3:7; and Gentiles as well as Jews, Rom. 4: 
12—18. 9: 7,8. 3:29, 30. So the assertion that Christ died ὑπὲρ 
παντὸς (v. 9), does not disagree with the assertion that he helped the 
seed of Abraham, who are both Jews and Gentiles. So Kuinoel, and 
others. But although this interpretation may be sufficiently justified to 
render it worthy of acceptation, I am inclined to believe that it does 
hot give the original sense of the writer. He says, ‘Christ had a hu- 
man nature; this it behoved him to possess, for he came to help the 
seed of Abraham, i.e. those who, being descended from Abraham, 
possessed a nature that was human.’ His assertion extends merely to 
such as he was addressing. But surely this would not imply a denial 
that he helped any others, who were possessed of the same nature. So 
far is it from this, that it implies the contrary; for the amount of the 
assertion is, “He came to help those, who possessed a nature such as 
that which he had assumed.’ So Valckenaer. 

(17) Οϑεν, an illative particle, whence, i. e. because he was to help 
the seed of Abraham. “S2gecle... opocwOnvat, he must needs be made 
lke unto his brethren, i. 6. to men, vs. 1O—12. Kata πᾶντα, i. 6. in 
all things requisite to constitute a nature truly human. The meaning 
is, that he should be wanting in none of the innocent infirmities, and 
in none of the sympathies, of man’s nature. To deduce more than 
this from the expression now in question, would be to do what the wri- 
ter plainly never designed should be done. 

But why must he be made liketo his brethren? “/va ἐλεήμων yévn- 
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ται καὶ πιστὸς ἀρχιερεύς, that he might be a compassionate and faith- 
ful high priest. “Elenuwyv, merciful, sympathizing with those who are 
in distress. As those are best adapted to do this, who have themselves 
been sufferers ; so Jesus took on him our nature, in order that he might 
suffer in it. “Πιστὸς means either faithful or worthy of trust and con- 
fidence. In the former sense I take it here; Kuineel, in the latter. 
‘Jesus assumed our nature, that he might qualify himself in a peculiar 
manner to exercise compassion toward us, and that he might discharge 
with fidelity the duty laid upon him as our high-priest. A priest to of 
fer sacrifice for us, must be homogeneous with us. Such a priest was 
Jesus, faithful in discharging the duties of his office. What were those 
duties? They were τὰ πρὸς τὸν θεόν, things which had respect te 
God, i. 6. services of a religious nature. So Xen. Rep. Laced. 13.2 
seq. 11, τὰ πρὸς ϑεούς, in the like sense. The phrase ra πρὸς 
τὸν θεόν, is elliptical. In full it would be thus: κατὰ τὰ πραΐματα 
τὰ πρὸς τὸν θεὸν, faithful as to things οἷο.) 

But what things were these? “JAaoxeo@as τὰς ἁμαρτίας τοῦ λαοῦ. 
The common expression is ἐξελάσασθαε περὶ revog, as in Lev. 4: 20, 
26, 31, 35; or ἐξελάσασϑαι περὶ τῆς ἁμαρτίας tevos, Lev. 5: 18. 4: 
35. But écAacoasdas ἁμαρτίας also occurs, Dan. 9:24. 1 Sam. 8: 
14. Sirach 28:5. “λάσκχομαι means to render propitious, to appease. 
But this sense it can have directly, only when the person appeased is ex- 
pressed or understood after the verb. Hence (AacxeoOas ἁμαρτίας must 
mean the same as MNWR “NED, to make appeasement for sin, to cover 
sin, to make atonement for it. The Septuagint sonietimes translate 
"62 by Aaoxopa:. Christ then, as high priest, was faithful to per 
form the peculiar duty of that office; which was, on the great day of 
atonement, to make a propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the people. 
How he did this, is shewn in the sequel] of the epistle. Here, only so 
much is asserted as was requisite to enforce the considerations which 
the writer had immediately in view. 

(18) ᾿Εν ᾧ yao, for since, i.g. ὅτε γάρ, Hebrew ἌΦΕΣ, because that, 
inasmuch as. Πέπονθεν αὐτὸς πειρασϑείς, he himself suffered when 
exercised with trials. Πειραάξω means te try, to put to the proof in or- 
der (Ὁ ascertain the disposition, purpose, capacity, etc., of any one. 
This trial may be, (1) For a good purpose ; by subjecting one to any 
evils or dangers, as God tried (m2) Abraham, Gen. 22:1; or by pla- 
cing him in circumstances either prosperous or adverse that are of a 
peculiar nature, as God did Israel, Ex. 16: 4. Judg.2:22. Trial may 
be, (2) For an evil purpose ; as the Pharisees ἐπείρασαν ᾿λησοῦν, by 
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proposing to him ensnaring and subtile questions, Matt. 19: 3 seq. 22: 
18, 35, et saepe; or by laying before any one inducements to sin, as 
Satan does before the minds of men, 1 Cor.7:5. 1 Thess. 3:5; 
comp. James 1: 13,14. In both of these senses-Christ was tried. 
“It pleased the Lord to bruise him, and to put him to grief, Is. 53: 
10; also, “It became him, for whom and by whom are all things, to 
advance to glory our Prince and Saviour dca παϑημάτων, Heb. 2: 10.” 
The same Saviour was solicited by Satan to sin, Matt. 4: 1,3. Mark 
1:18. Luke 4:2. Understood in either way, then, the Saviour was 
tempted in like manner as we are (κατὰ πάντα, xa& ὁμοιότητα, Heb. 
4:15), though without sin. That he did not yield to any excitement 
to sin, was owing to the strength of his virtue and holiness, not to the 
weakness of the temptation in itself considered. Temptation, in the 
second sense, ἐς that which is presented to the mind as an inducement to 
sin, and does not relate to the actual state of the mind or person to 
which it is presented. Men tempt God. They tempt Christ ; and 
80 did Satan; but there never was any disposition in Christ to yield 
to it. 

There are two or three cases, however, in which the word zesoatw 
seems to imply a yielding to sin, i. 6. the effect of πειρασμὸς upon any 
one; 6. g. Gal. 6: 1, perhaps James 1: 14; comp. ἀπέίραστος, not in- 
duced to sin, in James 1: 13. But this is an unusual sense of the word 
πεεραζω, and altogether inapplicable to the Saviour, who was “ separ- 
ate from sinners,” Heb. 7: 26. Christ then, πεερασϑείς, being proved, 
both by sufferings and by solicitations to sin, δύναται τοῖς mecoulopue- 
νοις βοηϑῆσαι, is fitted in a peculiar manner to succour those who un- 
dergo either kind of trial. He is not only possessed of a merciful re- 
gard for them (v. 17), but he bas direct and immediate sympathy with 
them, the result of his own personal feeling and experience. 

Wonderful condescension of redeeming love! Here is the great 
mystery of godliness, God made manifest in the flesh. And while Je- 
sus sits on the throne of the universe, as Lord over all, the Christian is 
reminded that he does this in his nature, as his brother, v.11. In the 
person of Jesus, man is exalted above the angels: yea, he himself is to 
attain a rank superior to theirs; for while Jesus passed them by (v. 16), 
he laid down his life for us, in order to exalt us above them, 1 Cor. 6: 
3. Deeper and deeper still becomes the mystery. The debt of grati- 
tude appears boundless, when viewed in this light; and the baseness 
of our imgratitude and disobedience as boundless too. What can we 
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do less than to lie down in the dust, overwhelmed with a sense of our 
guilt, and exclaim with the prophet, “ Who is like unto thee? A God 
forgiving iniquity, and passing by the offences of thine heritage "ἢ 


Next to the consideration that the “ law was διαταγεὶς dc ἀγγέλων, the grounds of its pre- 
eminence in the estimation of the Jews were, the exalted character of Moses, and the dignity aed 
offices of the high priest, who was the instrument of reconciling the people to God, whea thy 
had lost his favour by sinning. In respect to both these points, the apostle undertakes to shew 
that the gospel has a preference, because that Jesus is superior. If he be compared with Moses es 
mb, ἀπόστολος, curator aedis sacras (οἴκου, v. 2,3), he will be found toexcel him. If be - 
be compared with the high priest, his superiority in every respect is equally visible. The fist 
comparison is made in 3: 2—6, and the warning against defection from the gospel that im- 
mediately follows it, is continued through 3: 7—19 to 4:15. The writer then proceeds with the 
comparison of Christ as high priest, and extends it through the remainder of the doctrinal part of 
the epistle. 


CHAP. III. 


(1) “OGev, whence, i.g. διὰ τοῦτο, by which Chrysostom expresees 
the sense of it. It refers to place, in common usage ; but it is also an 
tative in argument, particularly in our epistle. 

The manner in which the writer makes his transition here from one 
topic to another, is deserving of notice. He had just been shewing how 
and why Christ was a “ merciful and faithful high priest, and able to 
succour all who are tempted.” He now adds, ‘odey, i.e. allowing 
these things to be true, it follows that we are under peculiar obligation 
to contemplate and well examine the Saviour’s character, before we 
venture to reject him.’ But in making this suggestion, the writer at 
the same moment introduces new topics for discussion, viz. the compar- 
ison of Christ with Moses, and with the high priest under the Jewish 
dispensation. ‘The transition is almost insensible, as it is actually intro- 
duced under the form of a deduction from the preceding discussion. 

‘Adsigol, as applied by Christians to each other, means one of the 
same faith or profession, with the adjunct idea of possessing a friendly, 
brotherly feeling, Acts 9:30. 11:29. 1 Cor. 5: Ih. al. ““γεοε, com 
secrated, devoted, i. e. to Christ, set apart as Christians; or professing 
to be holy, pure. Holy, in the sense of actually possessing internal 
purity, the apostle did not mean to affirm that all were whom he ad- 
dressed ; for surely when the ancient prophets called the whole Jewish 
nation D°Yasp (aycoe), or Wi}? Dy (λαὸς aycos), they did not mean to 
assert that every individual among them was spiritually sanctified. 
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Bat to remind his brethren, (brethren in a double sense here, as they 
were also the writer’s kindred according to the flesh), that they had been 
consecrated to Christ, and se¢ apart as his diaciples, and that they pro- 
fessed to be pure, was altogether adapted to prepare them for the ex- 
hortation to fidelity which ensues. In a like sense the ancient prophets 
called the whole body of the Jewish nation holy, titp. 

Kinosewc ἐπουρανίου μέτοχοε, lit. partakers of the heavenly invita- 
tion. KAnocg is the invitation given on the part of Christ and God to 
men, to partake of the blessings proffered by the Christian religion. It 
does not appear, however, to designate the offers of the gospel generally 
considered, and in reference to all men without discrimination ; for it is 
applied, in the New Testament, only to those who by profession are 
Christians. Anos, then, is the proffer of blessings to such; the invi- 
tation given to all the professed friends of the Christian religion, to 
accept the favours which the Redeemer is ready to bestow in case of 
their obedience. The epithet ἐπουρανίου may mean, in this case, that 
the blessings proffered are of a celestial nature. So Wahl and others, 
who compare the phrase with τῆς ἄνω κλήσεως, Phil. 3:14. Thus 
interpreted the implication of the passage would be, that the proffered 
blessings of the gospel were énovgavea, in distinction from those of- 
fered under the law, i.e. they are of a higher, more spiritual, more sub- 
lime nature. But ἐπουρανίου may also mean, that the κλῆσις was 
given from heaven, i.e. by one from heaven, viz. Christ; comp. 12: 25 
and 2:3. Understood in either way, it is apposite to the purpose of 
the writer, and well adapted to urge upon his readers their obligation to 
adhere to the Christian religion. 

ἀατανοήσατε, observe well, consider attentively, perpendite, ad ani- 
mum revocate ; and this, in order that they might not be tempted to 
swerve from their fidelity to Christ, out of excessive regard to the Mo- 
saic institutes ; for Christ, as the writer proceeds to shew, was in all 
respects superior to Moses. 

Tov ἀπόστολον .... ἡμῶν, the apostle and high priest of our reli- 
gion. The appellation ἀπόστολον (which is an ἅπαξ λεγόμενον as 
applied to Christ), has given rise to much philological and critical dis- 
cussion. The word itself may convey two ideas, which are nearly 
related but not identical. (1) "noorodog is equivalent to ὁ aneotad- 
μένος ; as Thomas Magister explains it, quoting Demosthenes as em- 
ploying it in this manner. So Origen: ἕκαστος τῶν πεμπομένων ano 
τένος͵ ἀποστολός ἐστε τοῦ πεμψάντος, in Johan. p. 398. ed. Col. It 
means, then, any messenger, any person commissioned or sent to perform 
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duties of any kind for another, and particularly to make known his 
will, desire, or command ; in which sense it is commonly employed by 
the New Testament writers. (2) The Jews applied the term T=, 
{from ΤΙΣ Ὁ mittere), to the minister of the synagogue, i.e. the person 
who presided over it and directed all its officers and affairs, the curator 
of all its concerns, aedituus, negotti aedis sacrae curator; see Buxtorf 
Lex. Chald. verbum °=w , and Vitringa de Vet. Synag. Lib. III. P. 2. 
c.2. In either of these senses it may be understood, in the passage 
under consideration. Interpreted agreeably to the first sense of anocro- 
dos, the meaning would be, that Christ is the messenger of God to 
men, in order to communicate his will, and accomplish the business to 
be done for the establishment of the new dispensation. But the partic- 
ular reason why he is called ἀπόστολος here, lies probably in the com- 
parison which the writer is about to make of Jesus the head of the new 
dispensation with Moses the head of the old. When Moees received a 
divine commission to become the leader and head of the Israelites, God 
says to him, ΠΕ, 1. Aave sent thee; which idea is frequently re- 
peated, Ex. 3: 10, 12, 14, 15. Moses was then trio, anoorodog, in 
respect to this important business. Jesus, in like manner, was sent on 
an errand of the like kind, but of still greater importance. He was 
sent by the Father for this purpose, John 3: 34. 5: 36, 37. 6: 29. 10: 
36, al. Now as the writer was just about to make a comparison between 
Christ and Moses, it was very natural that he should call Christ ἀπό- 
στολον, i. e. one sent or commissioned of God, because Moses was thus 
sent; as the passages above cited prove. 

We might acquiesce in this explanation, as most interpreters have 
done, were it not that one still better may be found, in the supposition 
that ἀπόστολος is here employed in the second or Jewish sense as ex- 
plained above. The apostle proceeds immediately to speak of Moses 
and of Christ as presiding over, and administering the affairs of, the 
οἶκος committed respectively to them (vs. 2—4); i.e. each was a 
aur Mbu, ἄγγελος ἐκκλησίας, curator aedis sacrae, ἀπόστολος in 
the Jewish sense. This certainly gives ἃ meaning more apposite to the 
context, and indeed a sense which, in connection with it, seems to be ἃ 
necessary one. The general idea of being sent of God, or divinely 
commisstoned, is retained; inasmuch as Moses was thus sent and com- 
missioned, and with him the comparison is made. The meaning then 
is, that if the curator aedis sacrae et novae be compared with the cura- 
tor aedis sacrae et antiquae, the result will be such as the sequel 
discloses. 
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Kai ἀρχιερέα, high priest. Two reasons may be given for this ap- 
pellation ; the one, that in Ps. 110: 4 the Messiah is so named; the 
other, that the writer means to compare him, in the sequel, as making 
atonement for men by the propitiatory sacrifice which he offered, with 
the high priest of the Jews who made expiation for the people. The 
latter I regard as the principal reason of the appellation here. 

Τῆς ὁμολογίας ἡμῶν, of our profession or confession; i.e. the apos- 
tle and high priest whom we have confessed or acknowledged as ours. 
This they had done when they became Christians. ᾿Ομολογίας is us- 
ed here as an adjective or participle ; and the phrase is equivalent to 
ἀπύστολον ἡμῶν καὶ ἀρχιεβέα ὁμολογούμενον, i.e. the apostle and 
high priest τῆς πίσεεως ἡμῶν (as Chrysostom paraphrases it),in whom 
we have believed, or whom we have acknowledged as ours. Comp. 2 
Cor. 9: 18, τῇ ὑποταγῇ τῆς ὁμολογίας ὑμῶν, your professed subjec- 
tion; Heb. 10 : 23. 4: 14. 

Others take ὁμολογίας in the sense of covenant (m7), which the 
word sometimes has in profane writers ; see Schleus. Lex. in verbum. 
This sense of the word would not be inapposite here, inasmuch as it 
would convey the idea of an engagement or covenant made with Christ, 
by those whom the apostle is addressing. But as this use of the word 
is not found in the New Testament, it would hardly be proper to admit 
it here. 

The writer now proceeds to shew the reason why the Hebrews ought 
attentively to regard Jesus, in respect to the two great points of com- 
parison which he had hinted at, by applying to him the epithets anvo- 
tolos and ἀρχεερευς. 

(2) Πιστόν, faithful, i.e. he fully and truly performed the duties of 
his station. See 2:17, where, in like manner, he is called πεσιὸς ἀρ- 
zeoevc. Others interpret πεστός, entrusted with or worthy of trust; a 
sense, indeed, which the word sometimes has ; but it is not so apposite 
here. 78) ποεήσαντε αὐτὸν, to him who constituted or appointed him, 
viz. as ἀπόστολον ; to him who sent him, John 10: 36, i. 6. to him who 
made him τς ὦ, curator aedis sacrae. So énoinoe, Mark. 3: 14. 

Tt) οἴκῳ αὐτοῦ, his house, i. e. family, meaning the Jewish nation, 
or his worshipping people. Οἴκος evidently does not mean temple here, 
for that was not built in the time of Moses; nor does it mean taberna- 
cle, for over that Aaron presided and not Moses. It means, then, the 
spiritual house committed to Moses, i. 6. the Jewish nation who were 
to be guided, regulated, and instructed in spiritual things, by the reve- 
lations which he gave them. So Chrysostom, who substitutes λαόν as 
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an explanation of o:xoy. Soin English we use house for family, and 
church (οἶκος ϑεοῦ) for the worshippers in it. Moreover it is only in 
this way, that a comparison can be made between Moses and Christ; 
as the latter was not the minister of any literal house, but Curator aedis 
Dei sacrae et spirituaks. Comp.1 Tim. 3:15. 1 Pet. 2:5, otxos 
πνευματικός. Eph. 2: 30—22. Heb. 3: 6. 

The sentiment of v. 2 is, that with regard to fidelity in discharging 
the duties of his office, as head of the new dispensation, Christ yields 
not in any respect to Moses, who (as the Scripture testifies, Num. 12: 
7) was faithful in respect to all his duties toward the people of God that 
were committed to his care. In hts respect there is no inferiority. In 
another respect, however, Christ may justly claim great superiority over 
Moees ; as the writer now goes on to shew. 

(3) Δόξης, honour, dignity, regard; governed in the Gen. by ἠξέω- 
zat. ᾿Ηξίωταε, is worthy, deserves, is counted worthy. ᾿ΑἸξειόω aleo 
means, not unfrequently, fo obtain, to acquire; 6. g. οἱ καταξεωθέντες 
τῆς τοῦ πνεύματος χώρετος, those who have obtained the grace of the 
Spirit, Chrysostom I. p. 730 ; τῆς ἐπιγνώσεως rou ὄντος μὴ καταξεού- 
μένος, not having obtained a knowledge of what is real, Basil I. p. 515. 
In a similar way it is also used in the classics; as τῶν μεγίστων ate 
oupevos, having obtained the greatest honours, Lys. Orat. p. 101. ed. 
Taylor. But still, this is not the usual sense of the word ; nor does it 
so well fit the passage under consideration as the other and usual mean- 
ing, although many commentators have preferred it. “Ζόξης παρὰ 
Moweony, glory in comparison with Moses, as in Hebrew "Yun 423. 
See on 1: 4, 9, where παρα is employed in the same way. 

Ka ὅσον may signify in proportion as, as much as, and may have 
relation here to πλείονος in the first member of the verse. The usual 
Greek method of expression in such cases is T00m.... dow, etc. Bat 
I prefer the rendering ἐπ as much as, because the nature of the proposi- 
tion seems to require it. So Schulz, Eng. Version, al. 

Tlislova τιμὴν x. τ. 4, he who builds a house, has more honour than 
the house; i.e. the difference between the honour due to Moses and 
that due to Christ, is as great as between the honour due to the founder 
of a house [family] and that which should be paid to the family which 
he founds; or between the honour due to the architect that framed a 
building, and that due to the building itself. It is difficult to say in 
which of these senses the writer meant that the words should be taken. 
Either fits his purpose. Either is designed to shew that Christ, at the 
game time that he is the head of the new spiritual house, is also the 
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founder of it; while Moses, who was at the head of the ancient spirita- 
al house, was himeelf only one of the household. As a steward or 
overseer of a house, while he is curator of all in the house, is still but a 
servant; so Moses (as is asserted in v. 5) was but a servant, while 
Christ, who was curator, was also Son, and therefore, “heir and lord 
of all.” The point of comparison between Moses and Christ, in which 
the latter appears to have a decided preference, is not the being at the 
head of God’s house or family, (for such an office Moses sustained) ; 
but it consists in this, viz. that while Moses was curator, he was aleo 
ϑεράπων ; but while Christ was curator, he was at the same time vig, 
and xaraoxevacrns οἴχου. 

Κατασκευαζω means to furnish, to fi up, to make ready, i.e. for 
use; also to construct, prepare, build, condere, exstruere. In some cas- 
es it seems to combine the idea of constructing and furnishing, both of 
which indeed are included under the general idea of preparing or mak- 
ing ready for use; 6. g. Heb. 9: 2—6. The Seventy sometimes used 
this word in order to translate "wy, 6. g. in Prov. 23: 5. 2 Chron. 32: 
5; sometimes they employed it as corresponding to N72, as in Is. 40: 
28. 43:7. So the book of Wisdom, 9 : 2, “ By thy wisdom κατεσχεύ- 
ασας τὸν ἄνθρωπον, thou hast created [formed] man.” In our text, 
κατασκευάσας αὐτὸν scil. οἴκον, is equivalent to the Latin condere do- 
mum. Bat as oixog here means family, househeld, s0 κατασκευάσας 
must be taken in a sense that will correspond to this, viz. that of estab- 
ishing, instituting, founding. 

Others render the last clause of the verse thus; inasmuch as he who 
founded the household hath greater honour from the house, understand- 
ing teuxv οἴκου to be the honour which the house renders, and thus 
making οἴκου dependent on zéuny instead of πλείονα. Storr translates 
the whole verse thus; For Christ hath a preference above Moses, the 
&reater in proportion as this house is more highly estimated by its found- 
er. But these methods of rendering, (to say nothing of the improbable 
and forced construction which they give to the language of the verse), 
would constrain us to lose sight of the apodosis, which the latter part of 
the verse evidently contains. Christ, says the apostle, has more glory 
than Moses. How? or how much more? The answer is; ‘As much 
More as is due to the founder of a family, [or to the architect of a build- 
ing], above that which is to be paid to the family itself, [or to the edi- 
fice which is reared].’ In other words Christ is to be honoured as the 
head and founder of the οἶκος, which has been erected; Moses, only as 
the head; for he bimself was still a part of the oixog itself, ὡς ϑεράπων 
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v. 5. Interpreted in any other way, the whole force of the comparisom 
seems to vanish. In this way it is (to say the least) intelligible, if not 
quite simple. If the reader wishes to see the endless discrepancies 
among critics about this and the following verse, he may consult Wolf 
Curae Philol., or Dindorf’s edition of Ernesti in Ep. ad Hebracos. 

(4) This verse has been a kind of effendicudum criticorum in past 
ages, and has never yet, in any commentary which I have seen, bees 
satisfactorily illustrated. The difficulty lies not in the simple sentimest 
of the verse by itself considered, (for there is none in this respect) ; nor 
in the words, which in themselves are not obecure ; but in discovering 
and explaining the connection in which this verse stands with the con- 
text, and how it modifies or affects it. If the veree be entirely omitted, 
and the third verse be immediately connected with the fifth, there 
seems to be nothing wanting, nothing omitted that is at all requisite to 
finish the comparison which the writer is making. Nay, on account of 
the difficulty which adheres to the 4th verse, the mind is greatly relieved 
by the omiesion of it; and little is then presented, which raises doubts 
or scruples about the object of the writer. There is no evidence, how- 
ever, that the verse in question is‘a mere gloss; at least none from 
manuscripts or versions, which is of any value. We must receive it, 
then, as a part of the text, the integrity of which (however difficult the 
passage may be) cannot be made to depend on our ability to explain it. 

Πᾶς yao οἴκος.... θεός, we may translate thus: every house is built 
by some one; but he who formed all things is God. Bat what are the 
all things (τὰ πάντα) which are formed or built? The universe? Or 
all οἴκοι, all dispensations, viz. both the Jewish and Christian? The 
context seems to demand the latter meaning; the former has common 
usage in its favour. Is it appropriate to construe it agreeably to this 
usage? It is directly to the writer’s purpose, to shew that every die 
pensation must of necessity have some founder, and that this founder 
was Christ. But how is this shewnt To say that God, simply consid- 
ered, was the author of all things, would not be to shew that Christ 
was the founder of the Jewish and Christian οἴκοι. Indeed, I can see 
no possible connection of this proposition, with the object which the 
writer has in view. Nor can I see how Christ is shewn by him to be a 
founder at all, unless I understand him to assert this to be the fact, be 
cause Christ is divine or is θεός. The argument would then stand thus; 
* God is the author of all things, i.e. of the Jewish and Christian o/xos ; 
Christ is God ; of course he must be regarded as the original author or 
founder of these dispensations.’ The fact itself that Christ is θεός, it 
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would seem the writer could not hesitate to assert, after what he 
has said, chap. 1: 8—12. John (1: 1) asserts the same thing; and 
Paul, in Rom. 9: 5, and in other places. I must regard the expression 
here, as predicated on what the writer had said in chap. I. respecting 
the Son. The amount then of the reasoning seems to be: ‘ Consider 
thet Christ, as ϑεός and the former of all things, must be the author 
too of the Jewish and Christian dispensations; which shews that a glo- 
ry belongs to him, not only in his mediatorial office and as being at the 
bead of the new dispensation, but aleo as the founder both of this and 
the Jewish dispensation in his divine character; while Moses is to be 
hénoured only as the head of the Jewish dispensation, in the quality of 
ἃ commiseioned superintendent, but not as author and founder.’ 

All other methods of constructing this passage seem to me to fail of 
making it contribute to the writer's purpose; and this is, in my view, 
an insuperable objection against them. Kuinoel says: ‘God is the 
founder of both the Jewish and Christian family ;” and then he cites 
with approbation Boehme, who says: “the words odé.... θεὸς mean, 
that the Messiah, (whom the writer had tacitly called κατασχενάσαν- 
ta), is not literally and absolutely to be so named, but only in so far as 
God, the supreme founder of all things, had constituted him such, i. e. 
so far as God had constituted the church by Christ.” And Bloomfield 
m his recent work on the New Testament, adopts the exposition of 
Newcome, the substance of which is, that v. 4th affirms, that ‘Christ is 
the visible representative of the Supreme God, the ultimate head of all 
things ;’ which in substance comes to the same thing as the exegesis of 
Boehme and Kuinoel. But where, I ask, is such an intimation here? 
The fact itself I do not call in question at all; but how is it to the 
present purpose of the writer, whose design is to show the superiority of 
Christ to Moses? Moses, as the delegate of God, was the founder of the 
Jewish institution; and if Christ, as those commentators assert, is 
merely declared to be only a delegated founder, then in what way does 
the writer make out the superiority of Christ to Moses? Both were 
delegates of the same God; and both founders of a new and divine dis- 
pensation. If Christ then is not here asserted to be founder in some 
other character than that of delegate, I am unable to perceive any force 
in the writer’s argament. 

Still, I admit the difficulty of the paseage, and could-hardly venture to 
build principles of theology upon it, until the illustration is clearer and 
more certain. I must say, however, in accordance with the sentiments 
of Cramer (whose exposition agrees with that which I have given above); 
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that I cannot help wondering that any interpreters should come with 
confidence to an exposition such as that of Kuinoel and Boehme. I 
am aware that the interpretation which I have given, implies that the 
sentence of the apostle in v. 4 is an enthymeme ; it wants the conclu- 
sion, viz. Christ is God. But if Christ is the founder of all dispensa- 
tions, and he who founds all is God, I do not see why this ‘is not suff- 
ciently implied. The expositions which differ from this, are largely 
canvassed and solidly refuted by Cramer. 

(5) “Ev ὅλῳ τῷ οἴκῳ αὐτοῦ, in all his house; not ἐπὶ τὸν οἶκον 
αὐτοῦ, over his house, as it is expressed in the following verse, where 
the writer speaks of Christ. I think the writer means here to make 
a distinction, by these different modes of expression, between the rela- 
tion of Moses to the house in which he was ϑέράπων, and that of 
Christ to the house over which he was as υἱός, The former was ἐν τῷ 
οἴκῳ, in the house, i. 6. he himself belonged to the family of God, was 
simply a member of it in the capacity of Jeganow; while the later 
was ἐπὶ τὸν οἴχον, over the house, i. 6. lord of the house, founder and 
proprietor of it. 

Αὐτοῦ, πι5, i. 6. God’s house, both in v. 2 and here. God's house 
hold means, those who profess to be his worshippers, to belong to 
him. In both cases αὐτοῦ might refer to Christ, (by writing it thus, 
αὐτοῦ), were it not that in-Nam. 12: 7 (from which the passage ἰδ 
quoted), the language is my house (1,8) ; and it is God who says this. 
The sense, however, would not be materially changed by referring 
αὐτοῦ to Christ. The scope of the sentence does not depend οὐ this; 
for whether you say o/xo¢ αὐτοῦ is the family of God, or of Christ, the 
game persons are designated by the word o/xo¢ in both cases. 

Θεράπων, according to general usage, differs from δοΐλος and oixé 
της, being a more honorable appellation. E. g. the correlate of δοῦλος 
and οἰχέτης is δεσπότης; but ϑεράπων is related to πατήρ, xuvgcs, 
or βασιλεὺς. In English, we should call the former a servant or ἃ 
slave; the latter, an assistant, an usher, a helper, ewe. The Heb. 12%, 
however, means servants of every or any rank. But 2%* 333, ser- 
vants of Jehovah, is always an appellation of honour. In the East, 
courtiers of the highest rank pride themselves in the appellation of 
king’s servants. The word ϑεράπων is very happily applied by the 
Seventy, and after them in the present case by our author to Moses, who 
was a servant of Jehovah in a highly honourable sense ; comp. Josb. 
1:1,2. After all, the Geganwy is inferior to the πατήρ or κύριος of 
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a family. Moses, therefore, was inferior to Christ, who was χύριος 
οἴκου ϑεοῦ. 

Eig μαρτύριον τῶν λαληϑησομένων, for the testifying of ‘those 
things which were to be declared, i. e. to make disclosures to the Israel- 
ites of those things which were to be revealed under the ancient dispen- 
sation, or during the Mosaic period. The meaning is, that Moses was 
ἃ θεράπων of God, for delivering to the people the ancient oracles. 
Maorvecov may signify either instruction, or declaration, publication; 
just as μαρτυρέω signifies in the New Testament, docere, instituere, 
and also declarare, notum facere; as may be seen in the lexicons. 
“αληθϑησομένων may also mean, either things to be announced, pub- 
sked, or things to be inculcated, taught. The sense will not be mate- 
nally altered by either method of translation. The meaning will still be 
simply, that Moses was to be the instrument of delivering to the peo- 
ple divine communications, or he was to teach them in matters of re- 
ligion. 

(6) Χριστὸς d2.... ἐσμεν ἡμεῖς, but Christ as a Son, over his house, 
whose house we are, i. e. to whose family we belong, we who have made 
a Christian profession ; meaning himself and those whom he addressed. 
This is as much as ‘to say: ‘We now belong not to the house over 
which Moses was placed, but to that which Christ governs or adminis- 
ters.’ «υτοῦ, his i. 6. God’s, our English translators have rendered as 
if written αὐτοῦ, sc. ἑαυτοῦ, his own ; so Beza, Vogel, Erasmus, Hein- 
richs, Kuinoel, and others. .-But Stephens, Mill, Bengel, Wetstein, 
Griesbach, Knapp, and Titmann read αὐτοῦ, as I have translated. 

The writer adds, however, that we really belong to the house which 
Christ governs, ἐάνπερ τὴν παθῥησίαν..... κατάσχωμεν, provided we 
held fast unto the end our confidence and joyful hope. Iegénota 
means originally the liberty of speaking boldly without fear or restraint ; 
and comes etymologically from mage and ῥήῆσις. The secondary 
sense is, boldness, confidence. AKanynua primarily means, gloriatio, 
the act of glorying, or that in which we glory or joy; secondarily, it 
means joy, glory, etc. I take the phrase as ἃ Hendiadys. “HAnidos 
is the subject, and καύχημα qualifies it; as is often the case with simi- 
lar constructions, in many parts of the sacred writings, e. g. 1 Tim. 6: 
17. Philem. 6. Rom. 6: 4. Col. 2:5. 2Cor. 4:7. Gal. 2:14. Here 
the Gen. (as in the instance before us) is the principal noun, and the 
other noun jeined with it, (whatever case it may be in), serves only in 
the office of an adjective. More usually, indeed, the noun in the Gen. 
serves the office of an adjective, both in Hebrew and in Hebrew-Greek. 
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But the above cases shew, that the noun which precedes the Gen. not 
unfrequently serves the same end ; and such too is the case in Hebrew, 
as may be seen in my Heb. Gramm. § 440. 

The confidence and joyful hepe here mentioned, is that which the 
Christian religion inspires. This must be held βεβαίαν, firm, stead- 
fast. BeBaier here agrees, in respect to grammatical construction, 
with παρῥησίαν the remoter noun in the preceding phrase, (as is fre 
quently the fact in such cases), but it is related to the whole phrase m 
regard to ite meaning. Εἰς τέλους, to the end, i. ὁ. of life; in other 
words, ‘We must persevere to the last, in maintaining our Christian 
profession; we must never abandon the confident and joyful hope 
which it inspires, if we mean to be considered as belonging to the fami- 
ly of Christ.’ 

(7) 0, wherefore, i.e. because Christ is superior to Moses and 
has higher claims upon us, hearken, Christian brethren, to the admont- 
tions which I give you, in the words by which the Israelites of old were 
warned.—Kadwe λέγει τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ aysoy, i. e. as the divine word 
(Ps. xcv.) given by the influence of the Holy Spirit, saith; comp. Acts 
1:16. 28:25. This is one of the various ways of appealing to the 
Scripture, which was usual in the time of the apostles; and which is 
still practised by our churches. It involves the idea, that the Holy 
Scriptures are given by divine inspiration, are ϑεύπνευστοι. 

“Σήμερον, to day, now, at present, like the Hebrew bi» , to which it 
corresponds. “Hav τῆς φωνῆς αὐτοῦ ἀκούσητε, when or whilst ye hear 
his voice. So, perhaps, ἐὰν may be rendered, like the Hebrew ba, to 
which it corresponds; comp. John 6:62. 12:32. 13:20. 14:3. I 
John 3:2. So Sept. for o& , Prov. 3: 24. Is. 94 : 18, et alibi. But it 
is not material to adopt this rendering. Jf will give a good sense, viz. 
now if, i.e. in case, you are willing to hearken, etc. Tyo φωνῆς 
αὐτοῦ, i. 6. his warning voice, his admonition. 

(8) Mn σκληρύνητε τὰς καρδίας ὑμῶν. To harden the heart, is to 
make it insensible. In this case, to harden the heart is to remain in- 
sensible to divine admonition, to neglect it, to act im a contumacious 
manner. The form σχληρύνω is of the later Greek. The-classical 
writers used σχληροῦν, and this in a physical sense only, not in a moral 
one. 

ΤΙαραπεκρασμῷ corresponds here to the Hebrew MIND , strife, cow 
tention. It is not a classic word; but it is employed by the Septuagint. 
The meaning of it is, exacerbation, provocation, embittering, from 
πεκραένω, to be bitter, to embitter. It is here applied to designate the 
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conduet of the Israelites, who provoked the displeasure of God ; m par- 
ticular, it signifies their unbelief and murmuring et Massah or Meribah, 
Ex. 17: 7, and afterwards at other places. 

Kata τὴν ἡ ἡμέραν... ἐρήμῳ, when they tempted [God] in the desert. 
Κατὰ τὴν ἡμέραν, Hebrew bir> (for bi"33), as in the day that, when. 
Πειρασμοῦ, of temptation, i. 6. ‘their unbelief and murmuring put the 
patience of God to a trial, (speaking after the manner of men). Tes 
θάξω means, to solicit to do evil, but also to prove, to assay. When 
the Scriptures speak of men as tempting God, the meaning is, that men 
do that which puts the divine patience, forbearance, goodness, etc., to 
a trial, i. 6. they make it difficult, as it were, to preserve a strict regard 
tothese. Dindorf is mistaken, when he asserts here that πεεράζω is 
never used by the Greek writers in the sense of enticing to sin; for 
πειρᾶν (i. ᾳ. πεεραζεεν) γυναῖκα is a very common phrase, in the best 
Greek writers. 

(9) Ov, when, adverb, i. gq. ὅπου, as Oecumenius remarks. Οἱ πα- 
τέρες ὑμῶν, i.e. the ancient Israelites. ‘Enelpacay pe... . ἐδοκίμα- 
σάν με, tempted me; they tried me etc., i.e. they put me to a thorough 
trial; the repetition of a synonymous word denotes intensity. I put a 
semicolon, however, after ἐπεέρασαν here, as Dr. Knapp has done in his 
Greek Testament, and so join ἐδοκίμασάν with τέσσαράκοντα ἔτη. 
So Kuinoel. | 

Καὶ εἶδον, although they sav. So καὶ in Luke 18:7. John 8: 92. 
14: 30. 17: 25. Rev. 3: 1, et.al. In the same manner the Hebrew 9, 
Gen. 18.27. Mal. 2: 14, et al. Zooagaxorsa érn is joined (in the 
Hebrew) with the following verse, forty years was I grieved, etc. But 
this depends on the punctation-system of the Masorites, which the 
apostle has not followed. In regard to the sense, it matters not with 
which the verb is joined. If they tempted God forty years, he was 
grieved by their conduct duting the same time ; and if he was grieved 
by them for that time, it was because they tempted him. The clause, 
they tried me, although etc., is intended to designate the aggravated 
παραπικρασμός of the Hebrews in the wilderness, which lasted during 
forty years. 

(10) 400, wherefore, i.e. because they tempted me, etc. This word 
is not in the Hebrew nor Septuagint. The writer has added it to the 
quotation, in order to render the sense of the passage more impressive 
or explicit. 

Προσώχϑιξα, I was indignant, was offended at. The word is Hel- 
lenistic. The Greeks use ὀχϑέω and ὀχϑίζω. Accordiag to etymol- 
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ogy, it consists of ngo¢, to, against, upon, and Gyn, bank, skore. Ik 
is applied primarily to a ship infringing upon the shore, or (as we 
say) running aground. It answers to the Hebrew V3, Dip, ox, ete. 

Tn yeveg ἐκείνη, the men of that age, or as we say in English, the 
generation then upon the stage. 

‘Asi πλανώνταε τὴ καρδίᾳ, the corresponding Hebrew is, "3m ἘΦ 
ὉΠ 32, a people of erring heart are they, the word azi having nothing 
in the Original which corresponds to it. Still, the sense of the Hebrew 
js tantamount to what the apostle (with the Septuagint) has expressed in 
the Greek. 170 err in heart may mean, either to err in judgment, or in 
disposition, intention ; for the Hebrew 332, 35 (and after it the Greek 
καρδία), means either animus, judicium, or mens, cogitatio, desiderium. 
I understand καρδία here, however, as used according to the Hebrew 
idiom, (in which it is often pleonastic, at least it seems so to us), so that 
the phrase imports simply, they ahvoays err, i.e. they are continually 
departing from the right way. 

Αὐτοὶ δὲ οὐκ ἔγνωσαν tag ὁδούς μου, and they have not approved 
my doings. Γινώσκω (like the Hebrew 53°, Ps. 1:6. 81: 11) means 
to approve, to like, to be pleased with ; comp. Matt. 7: 23. John 10: 14, 
15, 27. 2 Tim. 2: 19. ‘Odog corresponds to the Hebrew 377, which 
means counsel, design, purpose, also operation, manner of conducting or 
acting towards any one. In this last sense I take the word to be em- 
ployed here. The meaning is: ‘The Israelites bad been discontented 
with the manner in which God had dealt with them in the wilderness; 
they disapproved his manner of treating them.’ See, for an illustration 
of this, Deut. 8: 2—5. 4: 32—37, and particularly 29: 2—4. 

(11) ᾿ς, so, so that, a conjunction; see Wahl on αἷς, 11.2. ᾿δν τῇ 
ὀργῇ μου, in my indignation, viz. that which their unbelief and conw- 
macy had excited. Comp. παραπεκρασμῷ in v. Sth, which means, the 
provocation given by the Israelites. 

Ei sicshevoovrat, they shall not enter. Zi borrows its negative meav- 
ing from the Hebrew t&, to which it corresponds. The Hebrews used 
bx in the latter clause of an oath, which ran thus: God do so to me, 1F 
(DN) J do thus, etc. See the full form in 1 Sam. 3: 17. 2 Sam. 3: 35 
2K.6: 31. The former part of this oath was sometimes omitted, and 
pe had then the force of a strong negative ; see 2 Sam. 11: 11. 1 Sam 
14: 45, alibi; vide Ges. Heb. Lex. 58, C. 1. c. Soin Ps. 95: II, 
153. BN contains a strong negative, which the Septuagint (and our 
author after them) have rendered, εἰ εἰσελεύσονται. Comp. Heb. 4: 
3,5. The passage exhibits God as speaking after the manner of men, 
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and as affected, like them, with feelings of indignation. The idea 
conveyed by such expressions plainly is, that God, as a measure of jus- 
tice to the Israelites on account of their wickedness, gave solemn as- 
surance that they should not enter into bis rest. 

Eis τὴν κατάπαυσίν μου, Hebrew ὭΣ, my rest, means such rest 
as I enjoy, or such rest as I have prepared or provided. See more on 
the subject of this res¢, in the commentary on Chap. IV. 

(12) “Μήποτε fotae.... ἀπιστίας, lest there be in any of you an 
evil, unbelicving heart. ’Ancoriag, of unbelief, is here used as an ad- 
jective to qualify καρδία, according to an idiom very common both in 
the Old and New Testament. 

“Ev τῷ ἀποστῆναι ἀπὸ ϑεοῦ ζῶντος, in apostatizing from the living 
God, or rather, so that he may apostatize, etc. “Anoornvac is to revolt, 
to apostatize, to make defection from, to fall away. Θεοῦ ζῶντος, kv- 
tag God, either in opposition to idols which had no life, as in Acts 14: 
15. 1 Thess. 1:9. 1 Tim. 4: 10; or Aving may mean immortal, eter- 
nal, as it does in Heb. 9: 14. 10: 31. 12: 22 1 Pet. 1: 23, and often 
in the Old Testament. Thus perennial water is called ¢w», John 4: 
11. 7:38. So the commentators and lexicographers. Possibly, in 
these cases, δῶν may mean the author or giver of life ; comp. John 6: 
51, 57. 7:38. But I should think this exegesis not so probable as the 
other. 

The sense of the passage taken together is, ‘ Beware, brethren, of an 
evil unbelieving heart, such as the Israelites possessed, lest like them 
you apostatize from the living God,’ lest you apostatize from the religion 
of Christ which he has required you to receive and maintain, and thus 
perish like ancient Israel who revolted from God. 

(13) ᾿“λλὰ παρακαλεῖτε ἑαυτούς, but admonish one another. “Eav- 
toi, in the New Testament and in the classics, is often used as the 
equivalent of ἀλλήλοε; and so I understand it here. 

Ka?’ ἑκάστην ἡμέραν, every day, i.e. constantly, habitually, ΟἿ" 52. 
"ἄχρις οὗ τὸ σήμερον καλεῖταε, either [καεροῦ] ov κ. τ. λ, or οὗ may 
be an adverb of time, as in v. 9th. Δ΄ αλεῖίται, like the Heb. &4p, 
Nj, is; see Wahl’s lexicon, and Gesenius on NUP. The meaning 
is, ‘Daily, while you have opportunity, admonish one another.’ In τὸ 
σήμερον, the article is joined (as it often is) with an adverb which ex- 
presses the sense of a noun; constructio ad sensum. 

“να μὴ σκληρυνϑῇ τες... ἁμαρτίας, so that no one may be hardened 
through sinful delusion. “Anaiy τῆς ἁμαρτίας means, the sinful dela- 
sion which false teachers or Judaizing zealots might occasion ; or that 
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delusion into which they might be led by their oppressive condition 
arising from persecution, or by any allurements of a worldly nature; 20 
that they would become insensible to the warnings which they had re- 
ceived, and might abandon their Christian profession. This would be 
a delusion indeed, and be highly sinful. Mutual and daily admonition, 
the apostle intimates, would tend to prevent this evil. 

(14) μέτοχοι γὰρ τοῦ Χριστοῦ γεγόναμεν, lit. for we are partakers 
of Christ. Some understand this 4s meaning, that we shall become 
partakers of the blessings which Christ bestows. I understand by ita 
spiritual union with Christ, whereby we become partakera of all his 
blessings ; such a union as he describes in John 17 : 21—23, and other 
like passages, and which is so often designated by the expressions, ἐν 
κυρίω, ἐν Χριστῷ, etc. So Calvin; and Kuinoel says, very traly: 
Arctissima cum Christo conjunctio his formulis declaratur. 

"Eavneo τὴν ἀρχὴν.... κατάσχωμεν, tf we hold fast unto the ead 
our first confidence. Τὴν ἀρχὴν τῆς ὑποστάσεως, i.g. τὴν πρωτην 
πίστεν, 1 Tim. 5:12. The sentiment is, ‘Continue, even to the end 
of life, to exercise such confidence in Christ as you had at first, and 
you shall obtain the reward which he has promised ; see μέχρε τέλους, 
in v. 6 above. 

(15) "Ev τῷ λέγεσθαε, while it is said, ὮΝ in Ps. 42: 4; comp. 
ὅταν εἴπη in 1 Cor. 15:27. The writer means to quote the passage 
in Ps. 95 : 7, which he had already cited in v. 7 above. It makes the 
interpretation much easier to suppose (with Carpzoff, Rosenmueller, 
Heinrichs, Jaspis, Winer, and Kuinoel), that the quotation in this verse 
embraces merely the words onuevov .... axovonre; the rest of the 
verse being the exhortation of the writer himself, although expressed in 
the words of Ps. 95 : 8, as in v.8 above. The sense of the whole stands 
thus: ‘While you are warned against the dangers of sin, be not insen- 
sible to the warning, as the Jews of old were.’ Dr. Knapp and others 
have represented the whole of v.15 as a direct quotation ; but this 
embarrasses very much the interpretation of it. 

(16) Τίνες yao ἀκούσαντες παρεπίχραιναν So with Griesbach, 
Knapp, Titmann, Kuinoel, and others, I prefer to accent and punctu- 
ate this clause. The common editions have revé¢ (accented on the 
ukimate) meaning some, instead of τίνες the interrogative, meaning 
who? They also omit the interrogation point after παραεπίχραεναν. 
According to this last mode of exhibiting the text, it must be rendered 
(as in our English version), For some when they had heard did provoke: 

-howbdeit neg all that came out of Egypt by Moses; which is altogether 
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inapposite to the design of the apostle. The true rendering I take to 
be, Who now were they, that when they heard did provoke [the Lord] 
Or thus: Who then were they, etc. The design of this and the fol- 
lowing questions is, to lead the minds of the readers attentively to con- 
sider the specific sin, viz. unbelief, which occasioned the ruin of the 
ancient Israelites, and which would involve their posterity in the like 
condemnation. 

"AML οὐ navreg .... ΜΜωὺῦσέως, were they not all, indeed, who came 
eut of Egypt by Moses? ° Aida in a series of questions, and standing 
at the head οὗ a question, means, vero, porro; see Passow. It serves 
, to connect, and to give intensity to the interrogation. So here; adda, 
truly, indeed, certe. The meaning is: Might I not ask, Did not all 
who came out of Egypt rebel?” He means to intimate by this, that the 
number who embrace error cannot sanction it; and that those who re- 
ceive great blessings, may be refractory and unfaithful, and even perish. 
Consequently, that the great body of the Jews rejected the Messiah 
during the time then present, and urged the Christran converts to do 
the same, would be no excuse for apostasy. Ja»té¢ is not to be taken 
in the strict sense here, any more than in multitudes of other places; 
e.g. ‘all Jodea went out to John to be baptized, confessing their sins, 
Matt. 3: 5, 6;’ ‘ all men came to Jesus, to be baptized of him, John 8: 
26;’ Phil. 2: 21. 2 Cor. 3:2; and so often. Of the adults, only Ca- 
leb and Joshua among the Israelites are excepted, as not having taken 
part in the murmurings against the Lord, Num. 14:30. Of course 
there could be no scruples in the apostle’s mind about applying the 
word πάντες in this case, just as it is applied in a multitude of others, 
viz. to designate great multitudes or the great majority. — 

Διὰ ἹΜωύσέως, by Moses, means under his guidance, by his instru- 
mentality. The intimation seems to be this, viz., Were not even those — 
Hebrews contumacious, who were delivered from bondage by Moses 
himself ? 

(17) Ζίσε dé... . ἔτη, and with whom was he indignant for forty 
years? Above, in the quotation v. 10, forty years is connected with 
ἐδοχίμασαν με. But the sense of the whole passage is not materially 
changed by the manner of expression in v. 17. ΠῚ is true that the Isra- 
elites put the Lord to trial for forty years; and also true, that he ex- 
pressed his indignation against them during that time, until the genera- 
tion who had rebelled were destroyed. 

Οὐχὶ τοῖς ἁμαρτήσασε ; was it not with those who had sinned? Er- 
hesti and Dindorf labour to shew that ἁμαρτάνω means the same here 
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85 ἀπεεϑέω. Doubtless it includes the sin of unbelief ; ‘but i it ts of itself 
more generic than ἀπεεϑέω, and includes various sins of the Israelites, 
such as rebellion, murmurings, etc., the consequence of unbelief. 

Τὰ xwda, lit. members, such as arms, legs. It is here put, howerer, 
by synecdoche, for the whole body, and corresponds to the Hebrew 
D732 » corpses, in Num. 14: 29,32; to which passages the apostle 
here refers. “Eneoe in Greek, and the corresponding Hebrew ΕΣ, 
are both used to designate the prostrate condition of dead bodies, ot 
falling down dead. The whole phrase may be thus paraphrased, ‘ Who 
perished in the desert.’ 

(18) Τ7ΐἴσι δὲ ὥμοσε... κατάπαυσιν αὐτοῦ; To whom did he swear 
that they should not enter into his rest, except to those who disbelteved ! 

In Num. 14: 23, 28—30, is an account of an oath on the part of Je 
hovah, that the rebellious Israelites should not enter into the land, which 
he had sworn to their fathers should be given to them, i. e. in case they 
were obedient. In Deut. 1 : 34, 35, there is another mention of a like 
oath, viz., that they should not enter into the goodly land pledged by 
oath to their fathers. But in neither case is the word rest employed. 
The reasoning of the apostle, however, in the chapter before us, would 
lead us to suppose, that the manner in which the unbelieving Jews 
were declared in the above passages to be excluded from the goodly 
land, and the reasons stated for that exclusion, necessarily implied ex- 
clusion from the heavenly Canaan also, or from the rest of God. 

(19) Kai βλέπομεν ..... δι᾿ ἀπιστίαν, we see then, or thus we see, οἵ 
and so we see, that they could not enter in because of unbelief. Καί, 
then, so, and so, in the apodosis of a sentence, or in a connected series 
of reasoning. See Wahl on καί, II. 2, and comp. Gesen. Heb. Lex. 
on}, no. 5; comp. also καί in Matt. 11: 19, καὶ λέγουσι, and so they 
say ; 11: 29, καὶ εὐρήσετε, and so ye shall find; also in 15:6. 27: 
64, καὶ ἔσται, and so shall be ; Luke 11: 26, καὶ γίνεται, and so shall 
be; 1 Cor. 8: 11. 
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The writer having thus appealed, for the sake of warping, to the example and consequences of 
unbelief among the Isreelitestof old in the wilderness, proceeds now further to confirm the applica- 
tion of what be had been saying to those whom he addressed, and to remove objections which 
might be raised against this application. Two objections, he seems to apprehend, might probe- 
bly be raised against the use which he had made of the citation from the Old Testament : the one, 
that the rest there spoken of meant only a rest in the land of Canaan, or the quiet possession of 
the promised earthly inheritance; the other, that the ancient Israelites were excluded from the 
promised rest on eccount of murmuring and rebellion, crimes not charged upoo those whom the 
apostle addressed. The writer has deemed it expedient (and surely it was proper), that both of 
these objections to the use which he had made of the Old Testament Scripture should be removed, 
before he proceeded further with his main design. 

In 4: L he brings forward the assertion, that the promise of entering into the rest of God still re- 
majos, and is addressed to the Hebrew Christians as it was to the Israelites of old. Inv. 2 he pre- 
eseds to repent the idea, (for the sake of deeply impressing it), that blesgings are announced to us 
(to Christians) in like manner as to the ancient Hebrews; and he now adds, that they failed to ob- 
tain the proffered blessings through unbelief. These declarations involve two propositions; the 
first, that the blessings in question must be of a spiritual nature; the second, that unbelief is the 
cause of that sin which excludes from the enjoyment of them. The last of these propositions he 
does not formally Jabour to establish, as he does the other: because the evidence of it had already 
been exhibited in the quotation which he had made, chap. 2: 7—11; for it is there affirmed, that 
after all which the Israelites had seen of the works of God in the desert, they still tempted and 
provoked him, i. 6. they gave no credit to all the testimonies which he had set before them, of his 
fidelity toward bis promises and of his love and pity for them; ner did they believe his commina- 
tions against the disobedient. Consequently, they were excluded by this unbdelief from his rest. 

But what is the rest in question? This of course involves the inquiry, whether the blessings in 
question are of a spiritual nature. Is it quiet possession of the land of Canaan: No, says the 
apostle. Believers now enter into the rest (v. 3), i. 6. the same kind of rest as was anciently prof- 


fered. Moreover, God calls it κατάπαυσίν pou, MY rest, i.e. (adds be) such rest as God en- 
joyed after he had completed the creation of the world; consequently spiritual, heavenly rest. This 
is plain (as he goes on to shew in v. 4) from what the Scriptare says, Gen. 2: 2, concerning the rest 
of God. Again, it is involved in the very form of expression in Ps. 95: 11, viz. MY rest v. 5. 

‘ Now,’ continues he (v.6),‘as some must enter into the rest in question,’ (for surely God 
would not provide and proffer a rest altogether in vain); ‘and since they to whom it was offered, 
lost it through sendelief—[it follows that believers only can attain to it.]’ But this last idea the 
autbor has not expressed io a positive way. He has left the reader to supply it; as he may do 
without any difficulty, from what the writer had already said in ve. 2,3. The illustration and 
confirmation of this truth, is plainly one of the objects which the writer has ia view, (as was stat- 
ed above); aud while vs, 3—5 shew that the reat spoken of is of a Acavenly nature ; the object of 
V. 6 is, to intimate that unbelief was the sin which excluded from it. 

But lest there might still be some doubt about the nature of the rest to which the ancient Scrip- 
tres refer, the writer rosumes the topic respecting the nature of it, and adduces other considera- 
tions to shew that it must be spiritual and heavenly. 

‘ Moreover,’ says he (ν. 7), " David himself, [who lived nearly five centuries after the land of 
promise bad been occupied by the Israclites]—David speake of a definite time then present, io 
which he warns his cotemporaries against losing the rest which God had promised to the believing 
and obedient ;’ [a rest of the same nature as that from. which tho Israelites of old had been ex- 
cluded, as may be seen in Ps. 95]. ‘ Now,’ (adds he), ‘ if Joshua, who gave Israel possession of 
the land of Canaan, had given them the rest to which the Scripture refers when it spoaks of God's 
rest, then the Psalmist could not havo spoken, so many conturios afterwards, of a rest that was 
still proffered to Israel, and from which the unbelieving would be excluded, v. 9.) ‘Hence,’ he eon- 
clades, ‘ it is evident, since the rest which is spoken of is not of a tempore! nature, but of a epirit- 
ual coduring nature, that there remains a rest for the people of God, |. 6. believers.’ 

That the main object of the writer, in chap. 4 : 1—9, is to prove the spiritual and abiding nature 
of the’proffered rest, is stated so explicitly in v. 10, that there can be no reasonable doubt left in 
respect to his intention ; “ For,” says he, “ he who enters into his [God’s] rest, rests from bis own 
labours,"as God did from his.” That is, he who attains to the rest proffered to Israel in the time 
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of David, and to the more ancieut Israclites in the wilderness, attains to a reet like that of God 
(described in Gen. 2: 2) ; i. e. he will rest from the toila, and trials, aod sorrows of a probationary 
state, aod enjoy a happiness heavenly and divine ia a better world above. 

The writer then proceeds, in his usual masner, to close the topic by adding exhortatiogs dili- 
gently to seek the rest in question, and awful warniogs against incurring, by unbelief, the right- 
eous indignation of that holy and omnipotent Judge, unto whom thoir accovat must be του θεά, 
ve. 11—13. 

In regard to the views of our author, relative to the sabject of the rest which is proffered ia the 
Old Testament to al) who are believing aod obedient, they doubtless differ very much from those of 
many commentators and critics of the present day, who are distinguished for their literary attain- 
ments. But it will not follow from this, that they are erroneous. Certain it is, that all the wri- 
ters of the New Testament had similar views, respecting the spiritual nature of some of tbe prom- 
isee contained in the Jewish Scriptures. 1 cannot therefore, with Kuinoel aod others, regard the 
passage which we bave just considered, as a mere accommodation (a somewhat forced ene too) of 
promises and threatenings addressed to Israel of old, that had respect only to the land of Cansan ; 
nor asa mere fanciful application of things ancient, to the Hebrews whom our author is addreees- 
ing. I cannot help believing, at all events, that he regarded the rest spoken of in Ps. 95: 11 asd 
Gea. 2:2, 88 a spiritual and beavenly rest. Consequently an appeal to the examples contained in 
the Old Testament, is more to the point, and moro forcible, when thus understood, than it would 
be in any other mode of explaining the views and desiga of the writer. 

As to the mode of reasoning, in order to establish the positions which the writer bas io view, 
it is quite different, indeed, from that to which we pow resort, who have the whole of the New 
Testament in our bands, in which “life and immortality aro brought [so fully] to light.” We 
need to take but vary little pains, in order to prove that promises of rest in a future world, prom- 
ises rospecting a spiritual and heavenly country, are made to Christians. But we must remember, 
while we are labouring to understand the reasoning of Paul in the chapter before us, that the Be- 
brews whom he addressed had no New Testament; for some of it was not yet written, and nove 
of it had acquired a general circulation among Christian churches. This is the reasun why Paal, 
io all his epistles, whenever he has occasion to quote Scripture, uniformly quotes the Old Testa- 
ment only. How could be appeal to the New Testament, which was, when he wrote our epistle, 
only ia a forming state, aud was oot completed until after his death: IJndoed, it was not embodi- 
ed in its present form, and generally circulated among the Christian charches, until nearly a cen- 
tary after the death of Paul. 

This may suffice to shew why Paul appeals to the Old Testament, and not to the New, when be 
designs to establish any thing from the sacred oracles. Every one, moreover, who believes with 
Paul, that the “ gospel has brought life and immortality to light,” will of course suppose it to be 
more difficult, to establish promises of rest ina future world from the Old Testament than from 
the New. Hence he may be Jess forcibly struck with the argument of Paal, in Heb. [V., to prove 
ἃ promise of future happiness to believers, than he will with many an argumont which his own 
mind will supply from the New Testament. And with good reason. The Now Testament does 
afford arguments far more explicit and convincing than the Old; and of course more powerfal ar- 
guments thao those which Paul deduces, in our chapter, from the Old. But this is no fault in the 
writer of our opistle. It is merely a result of the circumstances in which he and thoee whom be 
addressed, were placed. He had asserted, io writing to them, that a promise of the same nature 
was proffered to Christians, as was proffered to the ancient Israelites, 4: 1,2. The consequence 
he adduces from this is, that as unbelief with respect to this promise occasioned their ruin, so the 
like unbelief would now produce the, like consequences. Nothing could be better adapted to his 
purpose, when writing to the Hebrews, than to produce an example of the consequences of usbe- 
lief, that was taken from their own progenitors, and recorded in their own Scriptures which 
they acknowledged as the word of God. To the New Testament he could not appeal, for it 
was not then in their hands. To the Old Testament Scriptures, then, be chooses (and for the 
best of reasons) to make the appeal, in establishing the aesertion be bad made, that a promise of 
entering into the rest of God was still left ; that the proffered blessing was announced to Chris- 
tians in the same manner as to God’s ancient people, 4: 1,9; and that it would be oosferred caly 
on those who remained firm in their belief. 

Tho whole argument is, indeed, in some sense, argumentum ad hominem ; I mean, that it is ap. 
propriate to the time and to the circumstances in which the apostle wrote, and to the people 
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whom he addressed. But who can, with any propriety, make it a matter of accusation against the 
writer, that he consulted the good of those whom he addressed, by arguing with them in a manner 
thet was most appropriate to their condition? Did not the Saviour constantly do the same? And 
ought we not to follow his example ? 

It is Indeed trne, that the views of the apostle, in respect to what is revealed in the Old Testa- 
ment concerning a future state, wore plainly very different from those of many commentators and 
crities, who represent the Jews, God’s chosen people, and favoured too with the light of revejation, 
as more profoundly ignorant of the doctrine of immortality and of future rewards and punish- 
ments, than any of their heathen neighbours; a thing as improbable in itself, as it is contrary to 
the reasoning of the apostle on which [ bave been commenting. Nor is it at all necessary to 
maintain, with most of the recent commentators, that Paul allegorizes the reet of Canaan here, 
in such a way es to accommodate himself to the spirit of the age ia which he lived, and the 
taste of the Jews who were his cotomporaries. 80 far am I from embracing this view of the sab- 
ject, that I am quite persuaded he has designodly undertaken to shew, that the interpretation his 
cotemporaries put upon the passage which respects ezciusion from the reat of God, was an erro- 
neous one. Plainly he labours to shew, that rest in the lard of Canaan could NOT possibly have 
been meant by the Psalmist. Whore theo is the allegorizing of the apostie here, of which so much 
has been said? Who can say confidently, against the reasoning and the decision of Paul, that the 
rést of which David spake, was not spiritual ? I content myself, whatevor others may do, with 
the exegesis of the apostle; and do fully believe that bo is inthe right. 

If he is correct in his views, then it follows, that the future punishment of the unbelieving Ie- 
raelites is clearly intimated, by the exclusion from spiritual or heavenly rest which is threatened. 
This is a necessary inference from the reasoning and conclusions of the apostle. 


CHAP. IV. 


(1) Φοβηϑώμεν, let us beware, lit. let us be afraid of. As fear, 
however, in its literal sense, is not.applicable in this case, the exact 
shade of meaning is, caveamus, let us beware. 

Καταλειπομένης ἐπαγγελίας, a promise being still left. Karaielno, 
eecording to both sacred and classic usage, may mean to forsake, desert, 
neglect ; e.g. in Acts 6:2. 2 Pet. 2:15, et al. In this sense many 
critics have understood it, in the passage now in question. The sense 
then would be, ‘Let us beware, lest by neglect of the promise made to 
us, etc.’ But I much prefer the other sense of the word, i. 6. fo leave 
behind, and (passively) to be left behind, to remain, to be still extant ; 
e.g.in Acts 24:27. Luke 20: 31. Mark 12: 19, al., and especially 
comp. v. 9 below. The meaning then is, that the promise, which was 
mmplicitly made to believers among the ancient people of God, is still 
in being, and is: made to us, i. e. to Christians. This the next verse 
80 directly asserts, as to render the interpretation just given nearly cer- 
tain. 

Boehme in commenting on v. 1 of this chapter, says: “ The author 
would fain persuade Christians that the admonition of the Psalm was 
addressed to them, so that, if they should harden their hearts by desert- 
ing the gospel, they could no more attain to divine rest than the con- 
tamacious Israelites did who perished in the desert ; moreover, that 
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this rest was not an earthly one, as it might seem to be, (and asin truth 
it was), which was promised in the Pentateuch, but a heavenly sabbath ox 
rest, which was the only appropriate rest for Christians. Our author, in 
order to effect such a persuasion, which was difficult, or rather per- 
verted in the extreme (vel contortissimam potius), etc.” This I pro 
duce as a specimen of the manner in which Boehme.frequently com- 
ments on our epistle. 

‘Enayyédias, declaration, annunciation, promise, i.e. annunciation 
of the reward offered to the believing or faithful. 

Mynore ... ὑστερηκέναι, lest... any one of you may fail of obtain- 
ing it. By sacred and classical usage, doxéw is frequently joined with 
other verbs, without making any essential addition to the sense of them. 
It is said, therefore, to be used pleonastically ; by which, however, can 
be meant only, that it is incapable of being precisely rendered into our 
own language, and apparently adds nothing essential to the sense of a 
phrase. But even this is not exactly true of doxéw. In many 
cases, it is plainly designed to soften the expression to which it is at- 
tached ; e. g. 1 Cor. 7: 40, Paul says, δοχῶ δὲ καγὼ πνεῦμα θεοῦ 
ἔχειν, I seem to myself to possess the spirit of God ; a modest way of 
asserting the fact, instead of speaking categorically. In a similar way 
doxéw is employed, in 1 Cor. 14: 37. 10:12, ὁ δοκῶν ἕσταναε, he 
who seems to himself tu stand; 3:18. 4:9. In a few cases, it is dif- 
ficult to distinguish what addition is made to the phrase, by the use of 
δοχέω ; 6. g. Luke 22: 24, τίς αὐτῶν δοκεῖ εἶναι μείζων, i. ᾳ. τίς εἴη. 
So Luke 8: 18, ὁ δοκεῖ ἔχειν, is expressed in Luke 19: 26 by ὁ ἔζχεε; 
1 Cor. 11: 16, εἰ dé reg δοκεῖ φιλόνεικος sivas. There can scarcely 
be a doubt, however, that in all cases the Greeks designed to give 
some colouring to a sentence by employing it. It would often seem to 
be something near to our may, might, can, could, etc., when used to 
soften forms of expression that might have been categorical. So Theo 
phylact understood it, in our phrase. The words δοκεῖ reg ὑστερηκέναι 
he thus explains: “ Zoureors, μηπὼς ὑστερήσῃ, lest he may come 
short—and, fail to enter into the promised rest. The writer uses a mild 
and gentle address, not saying μὴ ὑστερήσῃ, but μὴ δοκῇ ὑστερηκξ 
ναι," Theophylact in loc. This, I apprehend, is hitting the exact 
force of the phrase here; an imperfect view of which is given in the 
lexicons. 

᾿ΕΣ ὑμῶν, in some manuscripts and fathers, ἡμῶν; which would 
better accord with the usual κοίνωσες of the writer; e.g.1: 1. 2: 1,3. 
3: 1,6, 19, al. But it is not an unusual thing for Paul to change or 
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intermingle different persons in the same passage; e. g. Rom. 14: 13 
Heb. 10: 24, 25. 

*¥oregew lit. means to come aflerwards, to come late. In the sec- 
ondary sense it means, to fail, fo come short of ; as he must fail of ob- 
taining a thing, who comes too late for it. If the exhortation here be 
regarded as having a special reference to the time (σήμερον) when the 
offers of rest are made, μήποτε. .... ὑστερηκέναι may be rendered hap- 
pily, as in Wahl, dest... . ye come too late, i.e, after σήμερον. But I 
prefer the more simple method ; lest.... ye fail of obtaining the pro- 
mised blessing. 

(2) Kai yao ἔσμεν eunyyehcopevos, for to us also the offer of bless- 
ings is made, or we are evangelized, i. e. the promise of blessings is de- 
clared or made known to us, as well as to them. Fvayyelito is used 
classically in the same sense, i. 6. fo announce joyful tidings, to pro- 
claim proffered good. The “proffered blessing implied in the text, is 
the rest of which the writer had been speaking, and of which he con- 
tinues to speak. 

᾿Αλλ οὐκ ὠφέλησεν ὁ λόγος τῆς ἀκοῆς, but the promise or declara- 
tion which they heard, or which was proclaimed, was of no benefit to 
them. Ὁ λόγος τῆς axons may be equivalent to ὁ ἀκουσϑεὶς λόγος, 
i.e. the word heard by them ; or it may be like the Hebrew "35700 "27, 
word of annunciation or report, i.e. word announced or reported. 
The sense is not materially changed, whichever of these interpretations 
is adopted. 

Συγκεκραμένος. ... ἀκούσασι, not being joined with faith in them 
that heard it, or not betng united to faith, i. e. faith not accompanying 
it or associating with it. «ΣΣυγκεκραμένος is explained by many com- 
Mentators, as being tropically employed here; and the metaphor, 
they allege, is taken from food, which when digested unites with the 
corporeal system and becomes aliment to it. So here, the word, if duly 
received, would have incorporated itself (so to speak) with the internal, 
spiritual man ; but as it was not received, it did not so incorporate it- 
self. But this is not so simple and easy a mode of explanation, as that 
given in the above translation. 

Many manuscripts and editions read συγχεκραμένους, and some 
συγκεκερασμένους ; which some critics and interpreters prefer. But 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to make any tolerable sense of these 
readings. The common one is much preferable. 

Τοῖς axovoao:—equivalent here to the Gen. τῶν ἀκουσάντων. The 
meaning is, that the λόγος was not associated with the faith of those 
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who heardit. The Hebrews usually designate possession by the Dative 
with >; 6. g. the Song of songs ΤΊΣ "τὸς “YR, which is Solomon's. So 
frequently in Greek; e.g. of πατήρ his father, Pind. Olymp. 1 : 91. 
Neither do thy children [σοὶ τέκνα] see the Eght, Eurip. Phoeniss. 
1668. Men are one κτημάτων τοῖς Θεοῖς, of the possessions of the 
geds, Plato. Phaed. See Matt. Gr. Gramm. ᾧ 392. g. 1. et seq. In all 
such cases, there is an ellipsis of a pronoun relating to the object pes- 
sessed, and of the verb of existeace which governs the Dative when #t 
signifies possession or property ; 6. ἃ. κτημάτων [ἃ ἐστι) τοῖς Θεοῖς. 

The sense of the whole verse is simply this; ‘ A promise of rest is 
made to Christians now, as well as to God’s ancient people. But they 
received no advantage from #, because of unbelief;’ the implication is, 
_ φοβηϑώμεν (as he had just said) μὴ τες δοκῇ xm. τ. 4, i.e. guard well 
then against unbelief. 

(3) Evospyoueda yao .... πιστεύσαντες, for we who believe do en- 
ter into the rest, viz. God's rest. The γάρ here and in v. 2, I regard as 
yao illustrantis. By changing the form of the propositions a little, the 
connection will be quite apparent. First he says: ‘Let us beware lest 
we should fail of attaining to the rest which is promised.’ Then he 
proceeds: ‘ [This we may do], for (γάρ) we have the like invitation with 
them, and they failed of the promise through unbelief.’ Again: ‘ [This 
we may do] for (yag) it is only those who remain believers, that enter into 
God’s rest.’ The yag at the beginning of v. 4, has respect to the illue- 
tration of v. 3 by the quotations that follow. If the reader will consult 
the admirable lexicons of Passow and Bretechneider on the word γάρ, 
he will there see abundance of proof that γάρ is often employed after 
something that is to be mentally supplied from the tenor aad object of 
the discourse. 

Eisegyoue0a, in the present tense, appears to have created difficulty 
in the minds of some critics, who have changed it into εἰσελευσόμεϑα 
(Fut. tense). But how needless this change is, every one conversant 
with the idiom of the Bible may easily judge; in which the present 
tense is very often used as a universal tense, embracing time pest, 
present, and future. In Hebrew, it is very common to use the present 
participle for the same purposes as the Latins use their future in ras. 

Καϑὼς εἴρηκεν κ. τ. 4, that is, a solemn asseveration that ssbe- 
hevers should not enter into his rest, implies of course that dedevers 
should enter into it. Seeon3:11). So Calvin: Argumentum est a 
contrariis. Sola incredulitas arcet ; ergo fide patet ingressus. 

Kalcos row ἔργων... .. γενηθένεων, to wit, or namely, [rest from] 
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the works that were done when the world was founded, Καίτοι is apar- 
ticle, the meaning of which has been much controverted here. There 
ig no dowebt that it often has the meaning of although, which our Eng- 
lish version has here given to it. But I am unable to make any sense 
ef the passage under consideration, if xaizos here be thus translated, 
Nor does xaizos seem originally to mean, aHthough. Its principal sig- 
nification is, et quidem, et sane. So Xenophon (Cyrop. III.), xadzos, 
Hite ἐκείνους μὲν φυβερωτέρους ποιήσομεν x. τ. A, and truly if we shall 
make them somewhat more timid ete. Thucyd. IV. 60, xadzoc yravas 
10” x. τ. λ, and truly we ought to know. Aristoph. Plut. 1179, καίτοι 
τότε ὅτε εἶχον οὐδέν, and indeed then ‘when they possessed nothing. 
“ Adhibetur,” says Hoogeveen, ‘cum sequitur aliquid nova attentione 
dignum ;” and again, “ Quartus usus est, si dictum ezemplo confirma- 
tur,” (Hoog. Doctrina Part. Graec. ed. Schiitz, vocab. καίτοι), which is 
the very case in question. For here the writer gives the example of 
God’s rest after the creation, in order to explain what is the meaning of 
my rest. I have given the sense by rendering καίτοι to wit, or namely, 
which is equivalent in many cases to et quidem, et sane. So Devarius 
{de Partic. Ling. Graec.) explains χαέτοι; and after him Carpzoff, 
(Comm. in loc. nostrum). The latter says, ‘Devarius evicit eam (xal- 
t0¢) simpliciter ad exponendam aliquam sententiam ρου." So Kypke 
and Kuinoel, nempe, et quidem idque. The sense will be substantially 
the same, if xu/zoe be rendered and truly, and indeed; but the other 
mode of translating is more explicit, and makes the connection more 
facile. 

Kuinoel solves the difficulty of the last clause in this verse, by sup- 
plying εἴρηκε. He construes thus: ‘‘ And this (xad roe) [he said], the 
works beimg completed,” etc. This comes substantially to the same 
sense which I have given above. But I think it more simple to supply 
the ellipsis from the preceding expression and from vs. 4 and 10, viz. 
χατάπαυσεν ἀπὸ ; as we shall see in the next paragraph. 

Τῶν ἔργων, [rest from] the works. That xutanavocy is here to be 
understood before ἔργων, seems to be clear from vs. 4 and 10, where 
the same sentiment is repeated. The ellipsis may be either [xazan- 
vow] τῶν ἔργων, or [κατάπαυσιν ano] τῶν ἔργων ; more probably 
the latter, for «no is supplied after the verb χατέπαυσε, both in vs. 4 
and 10. “420, however, is not absolutely necessary here, as nothing is 
more common than for the Gen. case, without any preposition, to mean 
in respect to, in regard to; e.g. ἐγγύτατα αὐτῷ εἰμε γένους, 1 am very 
negrly allied to him 1n REGARD TO descent; ἄπαις ἀῤῥένων παίδων, 
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childless 1N REGARD TO males; see Buttmann’s Gramm. ὁ 132. 6. I. 
Matthiae, § 315. 

"Ano καταβολῆς κόσμου γενηθέντων, done, i.e. completed or per- 
formed, when the world was founded. *Ano καταβολῆς, at or from 
the foundation, i.e. at the beginning; in a sense like ano ἀρχῆς, at 
first, in Matt. 19: 4; and in Luke 13: 25, ag’ οὗ means, when. Jo- 
sephus uses xazafody for beginning; e.g. Lib. II. 17, Bell. Jud. he 
says: “This was καταβολὴ πολέμου, the beginning of the war,” viz. 
with the Romans, The sense of the passage requites ἀπὸ καταβολῆς 
to be rendered ‘at the time of the beginning, i.e. when the beginning 
was;’ just as we say in English, from the frst, i.e. at the very com- 
mencement. 

(4) The writer now proceeds to cite a passage of Scripture, in order 
to shew what sort of rest is designated by the phrase my rest. In order 
to do this, he adverts to that Scripture which shews the rest that God 
enjoyed after the work of creation was finished. ‘Eionxe yao, for [the 
Scripture] says, or [the Holy Ghost] says ; a frequent mode of appeal- 
ing to the Old Testament. 

Πού, in a certain place or passage. Chapter and verse are no where 
cited in the New Testament; and very rarely is any particular book 
named, unless indeed it bears the same name as its author. An appeal 
‘to Scripture, by merely saying πού, shews that the writer must have 
supposed his readers to be familiar with the contents of the Jewish 
Scriptures. The passage cited may be found in Gen. 2:2. So Clem- 
ent of Rome appeals to Scripture, now saying λέγει nov, and then λέγει 
που γραφεῖον. 

Αατέπαυσεν ὁ ϑεὸς. The rest here spoken of, is of course to be 
considered as described avPownonatos, i.e. in accommodation to the 
capacities of men. It surely does not imply that God was wearied by 
his work of creation; but that he simply ceased from it, and enjoyed a 
holy and delightful quiet, in the pleasing contemplation of the works 
which had been accomplished. Comp. Gen. 1: 4, 10, 18, 25, 31. 

(5) Such then was the rest of God, of which the Scripture speaks. 
To such rest, the apostle says, the writer of the 95th Psalm refers. Xai 
ἐν τούτῳ πάλιν, again in this passage also, viz. in the passage which 
he had already quoted from Ps. 95: 11, i.e. the passage which he is 
now going to mention, the Scripture represents God as saying, my rest, 
i.e. such rest as I have, or such as I enjoy. In other words, both Gen. 
2:2and Ps. 95: 11, speak of a holy and spiritual rest, since they 
speak of a rest which God himself enjoys. Comp. πάλεν here, as to 
position, with wadev in 1:6. . 
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(6) ‘Ene? οὖν ἀπολείπεταε... ds ἀπεέϑειαν, since then it remains 
that some must cnter into that [rest], and [since] they to whom the 
blessings were proffered, did not enter in because of unbelief ; [it fol- 
lows that believers only can enter in], comp. v. 3; or rather, [it follows 
that a rest remains for believers], comp. v. 9. 

This verse seems to be a resumption of the subject in v. 3, after the 
the explanations of rest which vs. 4 and 5 contain. There the writer 
says, ‘ Believers enter into the rest of God.’ How is this proved? ‘ Be- 
cause he has sworn that uxbekevers shall not enter into it;’ which ne- 
ceasarily implies that befevers shall enter into it. Then, after delaying 
a moment in order to shew what the nature of the rest in question is, 
viz. that it is God's rest, i.e. such rest as God enjoyed after the work 
of creation was completed (vs. 3—5), the author resumes the consider- 
ation of the proposition advanced in the first part of v. 3, and avers, that 
88 some must enter into God’s rest (for God could not be supposed to 
have provided one in vain), and as unbeltevers cannot enter in, so it is 
necessarily implied, that believers, and they only, will enjoy the rest in 
question. See the illustration of the reasoning prefixed to the present 
chapter, in the preceding pages. 

Others construe the verse in this manner: ‘Since then some must 
enter into his rest, and unbelievers of former days did not enter in; 
therefore he defines again (πάλεν) a particular day, etc ;’ construing 
vs. 6 and 7 as one connected sentence. But this makes the sentence 
very much involved, and obscures the design of the writer. His object 
certainly is, to shew that the rest proffered in ancient times, in the 95th 
Psalm, still remains for the people of God; see vs. 9, 10. But how can 
this be proved, by merely shewing that David spake of a definite time 
. When he wrote the 95th Psalm, in which the offer of rest was then 
made? On the other hand, I understand it to be the particular object 
of the writer in v. 7, seq., to exhibit further proof that the proffered rest 
is of a spiritual nature, and therefore not to be limited by assigning to 
it a merely temporal sense. See the illustration referred to above. If 
any one is desirous of seeing what conjecture can make out of this 
verse, let him read the commentary of Kuinoel upon it. 

(7) Tladsy τινὰ ὁρίζεε ἡμέραν... καρδίας ὑμῶν, again, when 
speaking by David so long a time afterwards, he designates, or defi- 
mtely names, a certain day, TO-DAY ; as it is said, “ To-day, if ye will 
hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” See above on chap. 3: 7, 8, 
particalarly 3: 18. The sentiment runs thus: ‘In David’s time, near- 
ly 500 years after unbelievers in the wilderness were threatened with 
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exclusion from the promised inheritance, the Psalmist makes use of the 
commination which has been quoted, in order to deter those whom he 
addressed from hardening their hearts as the ancient Israelites did, and 
so losing the rest (as they did) which God had proffered to the obedient 
and believing. The rest, then, eculd not be merely the land of Canaan, 
(as the Jews of Paul’s time understood it to be), for this both believers 
and unbelievers, living in the time of the Psalmist, already enjoyed. 
Consequently the rest spoken of by the Psalmist, was of a spirt¢wal na- 
ture, pertaining only to believers.’ All this is plainly implied ; amd in 
the next verse it is explicitly declared. 

(8) Zi γὰρ αὐτοὺς ‘/nooug .... ἡμέρας, now if Joshua had given 
them rest, i.e. the rest of God concerning which the Scripture speaks, he 
[David, or the Spirit of God by him] would not have spoken afterwards 
of another time, viz. another time when rest was to be given or to be 
obtained. That is, “If the rest of God be only the rest of Israel in 
Canaan, or the quiet possession of the promised land, then the Psalmist 
could not have spoken of it as still proffered in his time, after it had 
been in fact given to Israel by Joshua nearly five centuries before. The 
other time (ἄλλης ἡμέρας) here spoken of, is the same which is desig- 
nated by the word σήμεθον in the quotation ; which implies a time 
different from that, and subsequent to that, in which the Israelites ob- 
tained the rest of Canaan. 

That ‘Ajyeoug means Joshua here, there can be no doubt; for the 
object of the writer is to prove, thet Jesus dees bestow the rest spoken 
of, viz. that which the /Ajoevg here named did not bestow. AKazénav- 
σε, caused to rest, exactly as the Hiphil conj. in Hebrew is used ; e. g. 
hart (from 1733) in Deut. 12: 10, in the same sense as xarénavee here. 
in the classics this verb has the like sense, viz. Diod. Sic. p. 716. A. 
Arrian, Exp. Al. ΠῚ. 9. Herod. I. 27. Hom. Iliad. XV. 105. 

(9) “ea ἀπολείπεται... tov Θεοῦ, consequently there remaineth a 
rest for the people ef God, i. e. for believers, see νυ, ἃ, Here the object 
of the preceding argument is plainly developed; so plainly, that we are 
not left at liberty to doubt concerning it. Here is fully expressed, what 
is plainly implied in v. 6, akhough in an elliptical manner, as has been 
already noticed. Such a manner is not unfrequent with Paul. Comp. 
Rom. 5: 12 with 5: 18, 19; and see ὁ 22 3. of the Inwoduction above. 

ZafParsopos, (Heb. n3Y, 1ωξῷ, rest, sabbotism), holy, religious, 
spiritual rest. DafBarsepos is a mere Hebrew word with a Greek 
ending; and it is here employed as equivalent to xaranevosg, but with 
special reference to the Heb. expression nai. (from QW) in Gen. 2: 
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4, which there describes the rest of God. The Heb. 7:n2w is a kind of 
intensive noun, formed from N20, and means sabbath by way of emi- 
nence. «Σαββατισμός, which stands for }imaw, seems to be a word 
coined by the writer purposely for the occasion, and is very appropriate 
to his design. 

That believers do enter into the rest of God, i. e. a rest like his, is 
farther shewn by the next verse. 

(10) Ὃ γὰρ εἰσελθὼν... ὁ θεός, for he who enters into his [God’s] 
rest, will also cease from his owon labours, as God did from his. As 
God ceased from his work on the seventh day, and enjoyed holy de- 
light in the contemplation of what he had done, (see on verse 4 above), 
80 the believer, in a future world, will cease from all his toils and suffer- 
ings here, and look back with holy delight on the struggles through 
which he has passed, and the labours which he has performed, for the 
sake of the Christian cause. In other words, ‘As God enjoys a most 
pare and perfect rest or happiness in heaven, so the believer will enjoy 
the like happiness there.’ And surely there is no more difficulty in 
calling that rest which is promised to believers, the rest of God, than 
there is in saying that man “ was formed in his image,” that Christians 
“are made partakers of the divine hature,” or that “we shall be like 
him when we shall see him ashe is.” The rest of God, is rest like 
that which God enjoys. And it deserves to be noticed, that the writer, 
in order to illustrate the nature of this rest, has chosen the description 
of it as following the work of creation, in order to make a comparison 
between it and that rest which believers will have, when all ‘their toils 
and sufferings are ended. This was well adapted to take hold of the 
minds of those to whom he was writing, and who were exposed to many 
hardships and trials. Having now sbewn that there is a promise of 
spiritual rest to believers, implied in what the Jewish Scriptures say, the 
apostle repeats the caution, which lay so near his heart, against unbe- 
lief in the Saviour and the consequences of it. 

(11) Σπουδάσωμεν ovy.... anesPelas, let us earnestly endeavour, 
then, to enter into that rest [the rest of God], lest any one should perish 
in the same manner through unbelief. Εν τῷ αὐτῷ ὑποδείγματε, lit. 
after the same example, in the same manner, viz. as they (the Israelites) 
perished. Πέσῃ is often used in this way, in an intransitive sense. 
" dnecbelug I take to be the Gen. of means, instrument, etc., as gram- 
marians say. 

The awfal nature of the commination, that unbelievers should not . 
enter into the rest of. God, the writer now describes, in order to leave a 
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deep impression on the minds of his readers, and to guard them more 
effectually against unbelief and apostasy. 

(12) Zwy yao .... ἐνεργής, lit. for the declaration of God ἐς active 
and of a mighty power, or ts enduring and powerful, i.e. has an eff- 
ciency that never ceases. The meaning according to the latter inter- 
pretation is, that the commination (comp. Is. 9: 8) uttered in ancient 
days against unbelievers, (and which had been repeated above by the 
writer), has abated nothing from its force or efficacy, even at the pres- 
ent time ; it still lives, and unbelievers are still subject to its power. In 
defence of this interpretation, it might be said that (wy is applied here 
to the divine word, i. e. commination, in a manner like that in which it 
is applied to God in the phrase ὙΠ Sx (θεὸς ζῶν) often used in the 
Scriptures, which designates him as eternal, immortal, never dying, en- 
dowed with unfailing life, in opposition to idols destitute of a living 
principle, and made of perishable materials. It is evident, too, that the 
sense of perpetual or perennial, may be considered as appropriate to the 
passage before us. But others interpret ζῶν as meaning active, a sense 
which is common to this word and to the Hebrew "7. I understand 
both terms as conveying the idea of active and mighty energy; which 
is altogether appropriate to the writer's purpose, whose object it is to 
persuade his hearers, that the commination uttered against the unbe- 
lievers of former days and which 18 still in force, has a dreadful power 
at which they ought to shudder. 

Kai rouwregog .... δίστομον, and sharper than any troo-edged 
sword, i. 6. it has a more efficient power to inflict wourids than a sword 
with two edges. The efficacy of divine commination is often compared 
to a sharp sword ; e. g. the Son of man is represented by John as hav- 
ing, when he appeared to him in a vision, a sharp two-edged sword 
issuing from his mouth, i.e. his words cut as it were Jike a sharp sword, 
or his reproof, commination, wounded deeply, Rev. 1: 16. 2: 12, 16. 
19: 15, 21. Comp. also Is. 49: 2. 11:4, in which last passage the ex- 
pression is, with the rod of his mouth, and in the parallel στέχος, with 
the breath of his Kips [with his words] shall he slay the wicked. Lan- 
guage then of reproof, of severe threats or commination, or of condem- 
nation, is by the sacred writers called the sword or rod of the mouth. 
So in our verse, the divine commination is represented as terribly effi- 
cacious, by resorting to the same species of imagery in order to make ἃ 
comparjson. 

Kai dtixvoupevos .... πνεύματος. The writer continues the de- 
scription of the efficacy of the divine threatening, by carrying on still 
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further the description of the effects produced by a sharp sword upon 
the natural body ; piercing even so as to separate life and spirit. Wuyn, 
when used as here in distinction from πνεῦμα, means the animal soul 
or principle of animal life in man ; as πνεῦμα in such a case means the 
rational or tntellectual soul, the immaterial principle within man. See 
1 Thess. 5: 23, where σώμα is added in order to designate the merely 
phystcal or corpereal part of the human system. In the phrase under 
consideration, piercing so as to divide, or separate, life and spirit, 
plainly means inflicting a wound so deep as shall prove deadly; for 
that which separates the soul from the system endowed with animal life, 
is of course deadly. We may paraphrase both expressions thus : a 
sharp sword that inflicts deadly wounds. 

᾿“ρμὼν τε καὶ μυελῶν, [piercing so as to divide] joints and marrow, 
i.e. 80 a8 to divide the joints or limbs from the body, (which was often 
done in the severer kinds of punishment); and so as to pierce through 
the very bone to the marrow, or to separate the marrow from the bone, 
by perforating it; a tremendous image of the sharpness of the sword 
and the effects it produces. The sense is, that the divine commination 
is of most deadly punitive efficacy. After μυελῶν a colon should be 
placed. > 

Kai κριτικὸς .... καρδίας, he also judges (takes cognisance of] the 
desires and purposes of the heart, i.e. Seog κριτικὸς ἐστι. That xgere- 
x0¢, aptus ad judicandum, here applies to God, and not to λόγος, seems 
evident. That there is somewhere here a transition to θεός, is quite 
certain from ν. 18, where ἐνώπιον αὐτοῦ, ὀφθαλμοῖς αὐτοῦ, and πρὸς 
ὄν, one cannot well doubt, are to be applied toGod. The nature of the 
case seems to shew, that the appropriate place for this transition is at 
καὶ κριτεκός. In the preceding part of the verse, λόγος ϑεοῦ, divine 
commination, is represented (very forcibly and properly) as punsttve. 
This idea is consummated by the phrase which ends with μυελῶν; and 
as θεὸς comes in as the subject of discourse in the sequel, (at least in 
v. 13), I see no place so apposite for its introduction as at καὶ κριτεκός. 
Indeed there can be no other, for unless it comes in here, we must car- 
ty λόγος ϑεοῦ through the whole paragraph, as the subject; which does 
hot seem to be the design of the writer. In this view of the passage, 
Dindorf, Kuinoel, and Bloomfield agree. 

God is here represented as one who scans the whole of man’s inter- 
nal character, and sits in judgment upon it. Consequently, as the wri- 
ter intimates, no secret act or purposes of unbelief, or defection from 
the Christian cause, will remain unnoticed or unpunished. ᾿βνϑύμησις 
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and ἔννοια are nearly allied in meaning. .They are both employed 
here, merely for the purpose of designating universality, i 1. e. the whole 
of men’s internal thoughts and purposes. 

(13) Kea? οὐκ fore.... αὐτοῦ, yea nothing is, or nor is there any 
thing, concealed from the view of him [i. 6. God]. Kriowg means any 
created thing ; literally act of creation, but it follows the Hebrew 7a™3. 
Ou xzioug means nothing (>> Nb=ouder) or ANT ND. 

Παντα..... τετραχηλισμένα, but all things are naked and exposed to 
the view of him, to whom we are accountable. Toayniito is best ex- 
plained here, in the sense which the Greek classical writers attach to 
it. It means, (1) To lay bare and bend back the neck, so as to expose 
the throat in order to its being cut open or dissevered. Hence, (2) Te 
expose, to lay open; which is the idea of the word in the phrase before 
us, as it is given in the translation above: ὀφϑαλμοῖς, eyes, i. 6. sight, 
view, cognizance ; for the word is often used in this sense. 

Πρὸς ὃν ἡμῖν o λόγος, lit. with whom [i. 6. before whom, in whose 
power, or at whose disposal] ts our account. The sense of accowat, 
λόγος often has. The common way of rendering λόγος here, is, com 
cern, dealing, business. This sense the word will bear; but it is less in 
conformity to the usus loguendt, and less apposite to the design of the 
writer. Chrysostom understands it as I have translated it. And sothe 
preceding clause requires it to be rendered ; for this speaks of God, (or 
λόγος if you please), as κρετεκός, i. 6. yudicans, aptus ad judicandum; 
the clause now under consideration, represents men as actually ac- 
countable to him who is the omniscient judge. 
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The writer now proceeds tu the consideration of a subject, δὲ which be had merely hinted 
in chap. 3:1; where he calls Christ the ἀρ y:egé4a of the Christian religion. As ἀπόστολος 
("33M 1175), prasfectus deme Dei, he had already compared him with Moses, 3:9—6; and 
thea boilt opon the resalt of this comperison, the very solemn and affectionate warning against 
unbelief which follows, 3: 7—19. For the encouragement of the Hebrew Christians, he had also 
taken occasion, (after having spoken of undelievers as excladed from the rest of God), to represent 
the promises still held out to delievers of enjoying that rest. Such was the case under the ancient 
dispensation, and such, he arguos, is still the case; there remains a σαββατισμός for the people 
of God.” He then,as we have seen, conclodes the subject, as usual, with an exhortation ; in 
which he calle on them not to fail of this rest, 4: 11, nor to incur the awful penalty attached to 
unbelief, 4: 11—13. 

Having thus completed the comparison of Christ as ἀπύστολος with Moses, and drawn from 
the result of it those practical deductions at which our epistle every where aims; the writer now 
proceeds to compare Christ as ἀρ y:eger'c, with the Levitical order of priesthood ; which compari- 
son, with ite various subordinate parts, and the occasional warnings and comminations that now 
and then are intermixed, extends to chap. 10:18; which is the end of what may be called the 
doctrinal part of our epistle. 

The mind of the writer plainly appears to have been more intensely engaged with comparing 
Christ's priesthood to that of Aaron and the Levites, than with any other subject in his epistle. 
The comparison, for example, of Christ with the angels, in chap. [., is short; the comparison of. 
him with Moses, in chap. IIL., still shorter. But the comparieon of the Aaronical priesthood, as 
to dignity, duties, offices, and atility, with that of Christ, and of their fwoctione with his, makes 
up, in fact, the body of our epistle. It is natural to inquire, why this sbould be so; and the obvi- 
ows answer seems to be, Because the writer regarded this part of the Saviour’s office and work, as 
being in comparative sense by far the most important. Asa priest, be made atonement for sin 
by the sacrifice of himself; in regard to which, no angel, po prophet, no teacher, no Aaronical 
priest, could bear a comparison with him. The most prominent part of all his character, al a Sa- 
viour of sinners, ie, that he is “ the Lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the world.” 

The division of chapters made in some cases in our epistie, is quite inappropriate. Chap. IIT. 
most plainly ought to be united with Chap. 4: 1—13; thus comprising all that properly belongs to 
one and the same subject. Chap. [V. ought to begin at 4:14, and to terminate with the end of 
chap. V., whore there is ἃ transition from doctrine to exhortation. 

In regard to the course and method of argument pursued through this leading portion of our 
epistle, (viz. from 4: 14 to 10: 18), in which a comparison between the Aaronical priesthood and 
that of Christ is made, and where all that is connected with the office and person and duty of 
Priests is also drawn into the comparison, it seems to me that the course of thought is capable of 
being intelligibly stated; and I shall now venture upon the experiment. 

_ The apostle introduces the topic, (to which he had adverted in 3:1 by calling Christ the 
( χιορέα τῆς ὁμολογίας ἡμῶν), by calling Jesus ἀρχιερέα μέγαν, and exhorting the Hebrows 
ἰο hold fast the profession (ὐμολογίας) which they had mado, 4:14, He again hints, very brief- 
ly, δα encouragement for them to persevere, although sabjected to trials and afflictions, because of 
of the sympathy that the Saviour would feel for them, as having possessed a nature like theirs ex- 
posed to trial and suffering, 4: 15, 16. But as be had already dwelt at large on this topic (2: 
8~18), he merely adverts to it bere, and passes on to suggest the points of comparison between the 

Levitieal priesthood and tbat of Christ. 

(1) Every priest is appointed in behalf of men, in order that he may superintend and direct 
the concerns which men have with God, and may present their oblations and sacrifices before him, 

(2) Every priest, being himself ‘‘ compassed with infirmity,” is prepared by his own experience 
ἴθ sympathize with others in like condition ; and because of his own sins and imperfections, it be- 
comes his duty to offer expiatory sacrifices for himself as well as for them, 5 : 2, 3. 

(3) No priest appoints himself to the sacred office ; his appointment is by divine direction, 5: 4. 
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In making a comparison of Christ, as high priest, with the Aaronical priests, in regard to the 
points bere stated, the apostle inverts the order in which they are brought forward, and shews, 

(1) That Christ was constituted high priest by divine appointment. This be proves, in vs. 5, 6. 
by quotations from the second Psalm and from Pa. 110: 4 

(2) He then passes to the second topic of comparison, viz., the infirmity of the nature which 
Christ our great high priest possessed, and which qualified him in a peculiar manner to sympathise 
with the infirmities of his people. He represents Christ as having, during his incarnate state, a- 
tered vehement supplications on account of his trials and distresees, and es experiencing, like oth- 
er men, deliverance from them, 5:7. Even though he was clothed with the dignity of the Sea οἵ 
God, he acquired a practical knowledge of what it is to obey in the midst of sufferings, 5: 8. Thos 
he was fitted μετριοπαϑεῖν τοῖς ἀγνοοῦσι᾽ and having thus obeyed and suffered, in cosse- 
quence thereof he was exalted to glory (τελδιωϑείς), where, as kingly bigh priest after the order 
of Melchizedek, he is an all-suficient Saviour to those who believe and obey bim, 5: 9, 10. 

As one of the proofs that Christ was exalted to be an all-sufficient Savioer, the writer has egain 
(v. 10) produced the passage, which asserts him to be a priest forever after the order of Melehise- 
dek, i.e. a kingly priest whose office is not of limited extent or temporary duration. Bot having 
thus introduced a topic attended with difficulty, and demanding an enlightened knowledge of the 
Scriptures and of the nature of Christianity in order to be rightly and fully comprehended, the 
apostle stops short in the prosecution of his subject, in order to admonish those whom he was ad- 
dressing, with regard tothe little progress which they had made in such knowledge as would rea- 
der them adequate fully to comprehend the discussion concerning the topic io question, in which 
he was about to engage. His reproof for their comparative ignerance, he pursues through 5: 1}-- 
14 In 6: 1—8, he warns them against the awful danger which would result from stopping short 
or turniag back in their course, in order that be might thus excite them to more diligence and ex- 
ertion respecting religiops improvement. Notwithstanding the seeming severity of his remarks in 
regard to this topic, he assures them that be has an affectionate confidence in their good estate, 
6:9; and this, because God will have regard to the benevolent character which they bed before 
exhibited, 6: 10. He then exhorts them to press forward in their Obristian course, 6: 11; and as- 
sures them, that the promise and oath of God are pledged, that believers who persevere she}! at- 
tain to salvation, 6: 13—19. 

After this digression, (if that may be called digression which is so directly concerned witb the 
main object of the writer), he proceeds to descant upon the topic of Christ’s priesthood, as iv- 
stituted by God and compared with that of Melchizedek, which had been brought to view by the 
text of Scripture cited, in’5: 6, 10. 

Io order to do this so as to make a strong impression, he begins by giving an account of the dig- 
nity of Melchizedek. He was king of Salem, and priest of the most high God; his superiority 
was acknowledged by Abraham, whea he paid him a tithe of the spoils which he bad taken, 
7: 1,2. The same Melchizedek was not descended from priests, (and therefore his office did 
not fali to him by the mere right of succession, but was by the special appointment of God) ; 
he bas no genealogy assigned him in the sacred writings, nor any Jimited term mentioned in 
which his priesthood began or expired ; like Christ's priesthood, bis is unlimited, 7:3. Abra- 
bam himeolf, exalted as this patriarch was, acknowledged the superiority of Melchizedek ; and 
the Levitical priests descended from him did as it were ecknowledge the same, by their progesi- 
tor who peid this homage, and to whom they must be counted inferior, 7:4—7. Besides, the 
Levitical priests who receive tithes, hold their office only for a limited duration; while Mel. 
chizedek isa priest for an unlimited time, 7: 8. Indeed, (if one may venture 90 to express 
himeelf), the Levites themselves paid tithes to Melchizedek, through Abrabam their progenitor, 
7:9, 10. 

Thus much for the superiority of Melchizedek over the Levitical priests. The conclusion i= 
this case is left to be supplied by the reader's mind, after the manner in which Paul often writes. 
The reasoning is thus: ‘Christ is a priest after the order of Melchizedek; Melchizedek is s0- 
perior to the Aaronical priests; consequently, Christ as a priest is superior to them.’ 

The writer next proceeds to another topic of great importance, and which very naturally coo- 
nected itsolf with the consideration of Christ's priesthood, as compared with that of Melchise- 
dek. If, says he, the Levitical priesthood was adequate for all the purposes of atonemunt, aad 
for the purification of the consciences of sinners, then what necessity thet the appointment of 
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anether priest abould be made, as is predicted in Ps. 110: 4. 7:11. Now another order of priest. 
hoed necessarily demands a change of former laws respecting the priesthood, 7: 12; and that an- 
other order is introduced, follows from the fact that Christ (the priest after the new order) was 
to spring from the tribe of Judah, 7:13 Still more evident must it be, that the order would be 
different, because the new priestly office is to be perpetual, 7: 15—17. Consequently, the old order 
of things gives place to a new and better one, 7: 18, 19. 

Besides, the new priest is appointed by the solemnity of an oath, while the Aaronical priests 
Were not, 7:23; consequently, we must suppose the new order of things to be superior, 7: 22. 
This superiority appears specially in the fact that the priesthood of Christ is perpetual in his own 
person; while that of the Levites was constantly changing by succession, 7: 93, 24. Christ, there- 
fore, is an adequate and never-failing helper to all who come unto God through him, 7 : 25. 

it is thus that the apostle illustrates, enlarges, and confirms his views respecting the subject intro- 
duced in 5: 6, 10, by a quotation from Ps. 110: 4, respecting the priesthood of Christ. The amount 
of the argument is, tbat by the oath of God Christ was appointed to his priesthood, while the 
Aaronica] priests were appointed without such a solemnity; that the priesthood itself being of the 
order of Molchixedek, i.e. not of descent, not limited, not temporary, and of higher dignity than 
that of Aaron, Christ must be regarded as altogether superior to the order of Jewish priests. The 
inference of course is, that the Hebrews ought not to forsake him who was a superior priest, in or- 
der to attach themselves to those who were inferior ones. 

Having thus completed what he had to say respecting the comparison of Christ and Molchizedck 
as priests, (all of which is employed to the advantage of the cause which he is advocating), the 
writer resames the topie which he hed begun in 5: 7, 8, viz. that of Christ's sympathy with those 
“who are compaseed with infirmity.” He had already suggested there, that Christ possessed all 
the common sympathies and innocent infirmities of our nature, in common with other priests. But 
aot to leave it uncertain whether in ali respects Jesus was ‘ compaseed with such infirmities” ae 
the Jewish priests, he now proceeds to point out one important difference, viz. that the high priest 
ef the new dispensation is altogether superior to the priests of the old, in regard to the moral pu- 
rity and perfection of his character. He is holy, and altogether sinless, 7: 26; and therefore needs 
not, like them, to offer any sacrifice on his own account, 7 : 27; for he has no such infirmity as 
readers this at all necessary, since he is priest in a state of perfection and glorious exaltation, 
7: 98. 

Having thus shewn the superiority of Christ over the Levitical priests, in respect f° the second 
particular, viz. the qualification for sympethizing with erring men, tho writer next proceeds to 
the most important topic of all, viz. the office of Christ as ἃ priest, in directing the concerns of 
men with God, and in presenting a propitiatory sacrifice for them. 

He begins by averring, that the principal thing (χεφάλαιον) in respect to the matters which he 
is discussing, ie tho priesthood of Christ in the beavenly sanctuary, 8: 1,2. He thon re-in- 
troduces the topic which he had before stated in 5:1. Taking for granted the truth of the senti- 
ment there stated, he now draws the inference from it, that Christ (being a priest) must also have 
an offering to present, 8: 1—3. But if Christ were on earth he could not be a priest; for priests, 
whose office it is to perform duty in the earthly sanctuary, are already constituted by divine ap- 
pointment, 8:4; and these perform their office in a temple that is merely a copy or resemblance of 

‘the heavenly one, 8:5. Christ’s ministry is as much superior to theirs, 88 the new covenant is to 
the old one, 8: 6; and the Scripture itself predicts, that the old covenant should bo abolished, and 
the new one introduced in its stead, 8: 7—13. Of course the new covenant must be superior ; and 
Christ, who ministers in the heavenly temple, must be superior to those who serve merely in the 
earthly one. ‘ 

Next, the writer proceeds to consider the manner and design of the sacerdota! servico, and the 
ends which could be accomplished by it. 

The carthly temple consisted of various apartments, and conteined a variety of utensils, 9: 1—5. 
The priests performed daily service in the outer temple, 9:6; while the high priest entered the 
inner οὔθ (where God dwelt) only once in each year, when he presented the blood of the great aton- 
ing sacrifice, 9: 7. A permission to enter only so seldom into the inner sanctuary, shewed that 
free access to God at all times and places was not yet granted, while the first dispensation lasted, 
9:8. Indeed, these rites with all their appurtenances were merely Δ symbol! of what was to be 
effected under the gospel, 9: 9, 10. 

Christ on the other hand, the heavenly high priest, entered the eternal sanctuary with his own 
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blood, procuring everlasting redemption for sinners, 9 : 11, 12. The blood of balls and goats, pre- 
eonted by the Jewish high priest, effected nothing more than ceremonial, externa! purification, 9: 
13; while the blood of Christ purifies the conscience and renders the worshipper traly acceptable 
to God, 9: 14. . 

Even such is the efficacy of the propitiatory saerifice made by the death of Christ, that it ex- 
tends back to the sins of former ages ; so thet all, who are called of God to partake of the biess- 
ings of the go¢pel, attain, through his death, to a heavenly inheritence, 9:15. 

The mention of Christ's death here, in connection with the assurance effected by it of a beaver 
ly inheritance for believers, affords occasion to the writer to compare the now διαϑηπη ratified 
by the death of Christ, with the διαϑῆκαι which are ratified by the death of testators. The 
Greek word διαϑήχη not only answers to 1° 2, but also means such 88 arrangement ss 
made by a man’s last will or testament, and is employed, not unfrequently, in this latter seuss. 
Hence our author, after asserting (9: 15) thet Christ’s death made sure an inheritence to belier- 
ers, falls very naturally upon compering the διαϑήκη thos ratified by the death of Jesus, with the 
διαϑῆκαι ratified by the death of testators. Such, says be, is the custom among men in regard 
to testamente, that the death of the testators must supervene, in order to give them full effect ead 
confirmation, 9: 16,17. Even the first διαϑήκη (M973), (although it could not be so appre- 
priately called a testament), was sanctioned in a manner not enlike that in which the sew 
διαϑιήκη is sanctioned ; for blood (the emblem of death) was applied to almost every thing which 
pertained to the ancient covenant or διαϑηχῆγ in order either to ratify or to consecrate it, 9: 
18—22. Now since this was so oxtensively done in rogard to things bere which ere mere resem- 
dlances or types of heavenly things, these heavenly things themselves, being of a nature so mooh 
more exalted, must be consecrated by a corresponding sacrifice of a higher nature than any offered 
in the earthly temple, 9: 23, For it is in the heavenly temple that Christ discharges the fancticas 
of his priestly office, 9:24; yet not, like the Jewish priests, repeating expiatory offerings fre- 
quently, but once for all performing this sacred rite, 9: 25,296. As men die but once, and Christ ia 
his human cature and by dying in it made an expiatory offering, so he could make this but anos ; 
therefore, when he shall make his second appearance, it wi]l not be to repeat his sio-offering, but 
for the deliverance of all who wait for his coming, 9 ; 27, 38. 

Having thus compared various particulars, which have respect to the priesthood of the descead- 
ants of Aaron, to those which relate to the priesthood of Jesus; the writer comes, last of all, to 
treat more fully of the inefficacy of the Jewish sacrifices, and of the perfect and everlasting efficecy 
of that propitiatory offering, which was made by the high priest of the heavenly sanctuary. He 
had, indeed, already hinted at this, several times, in the preceding parts of his epistle, e.g. 7: 1], 
19. 8:7, 13. 9: 8—10. 9: 13, 14; bot as it was the most important topic of all, and the most diff- 
cult to be urged on the minds of Jews, he reserved it until the last, in order that he might give 
it a more ample discussion. 

He begins by declaring, that the rites of the Inw were designed to be typical, and that the yearly 
sacrifices which were offered under it, never could quiet and purify the consciences of men, 10 : 1; 
otherwise, the offerings need not have been continually repeated, 10:2. The remembrance of sia 
is constantly renewed by them, 10; 3. Indeed, it is plainly impossible that the blood of bulls and 
goats should take away sin, i. 6. remove the pevalty of it, or lossen its power, 10: 4. In accord- 
aace with this sentiment, the Scripture (Ps. XL.) represents the Saviour, when entering upon his 
work, as saying that sacrifices and offerings are of no value in the sight of God, 10: 5,6. The Mes- 
siah represents bimeelf as doing what God requires, viz. what God requires in order that be may 
exercise his clemency, 10: 7. Of course, (so our author reasons), sacrifices and offerings are rejected 
(in respect to making real propitiation), while the “ obedience of Christ unto death” is accepted in- 
stead of them, 10: 8,9. This sacrifice ie truly efficacious for moral purpoecs, 10:10. The Jew- 
ish priests repeated continually their sacrifices; but the offering of Christ once made, is of ever- 
lasting efficacy, 10:11, 12. Having once made this, he may expect the cause on account of whick 
it was made to he victerious, 10: 13; for one offeriag once made by Jesus, is all sufficient ; its of- 
fects are never to cease, 10: 14. To such an efficacy of Christ's offering, the Holy Spirit bas testi- 
fied in the Scriptures, by declaring that uader the new covenant sin should be forgiven, and iniqai- 
ty n0 more remembered, 1): 15, 16. Consequently offering for sin needs not to be repeated, after 
pardon is actually obtained, 10: 17, 18. 

With this consideration, the author closes the comparison of Jesus, as a priest, with the Jewish 
priests under the Levitical dispensation. This comperison in all its parts, however, occupies the 
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greater portion of bis epistle, viz. from 4 : 14 to 10: 18. He then proceeds to exhortations, warn- 
iags, and various arguments drawn from differeat sources, ia order to urge upon his Hebrew breth- 
ren the importance of persevering in the Christian faith. 

The writer of our opistie bas sometimes beeu charged with being discarsiye, and with having ve- 
ry little cunnection in the series of his reasoning. If the charge of discursiveness means, that he 
often stops short in his course of argument, ia order to warn those whom he was addressing against 
danger and to expostulate with them, this is certainly true ina remarkable degree. But this is 
the ultimate and highest end which the writer himself had in view. If then be has practised di- 
gression, it is digression exceeding)y to his purpose, and altogether consonant with the unconstrain- 
ed nature of epistolary address. 

In respect to an alleged want of connection in the author's reasoning, the analysis already pre- 
seated is the best answer which I can give to this charge. The method of reasoning seems, indeed, 
to have been too commonly overlooked, or to have been only partially discerned, in the oommenta- 
ries to which I have had access; but I canaot help thinking that there is a connection, which can 
be clearly and satisfactorily traced, throughout the whole. If I have suoceeded in attempting to 
trace it, then the student will be aided in forming his views with respect to the relation that one 
part of our epistic bears to another, in that portion of it which has now been analyzed. 

if the question be asked, why the apostle should resort to comparisons of this nature in order to 

illustrate the office of Christ, or rather, the virtue and efficacy of his mediation and redemption ; 
the answer plaialy is, ‘ A regard to the condition and feolings of thoee whom he addressed, led him 
to do so.’ The Jews of that day, regarded the office of bigh priest as the most honourable of all of- 
Gees then sustained. The autbority and dignity of this office were very great, in carlier times 
uader the Jowish kings. But after the captivity, the offices of king and bigh-priest were frequent- 
ly united in the game person. This, of course, would tend to elevate the esteem in which the Jews 
held the rank of high priest. When the Romane reduced Judea to a tributary province, the civil 
power was transferred to the Procurator sent there by them; but the supreme esciesiastical power 
still remaioed in the hands of the high-priest, who waa supreme jodge of the land and presideut of 
the Sanbedrim. The high priest was, moreover, the only pereon who could enter the most boly 
place on the great day of national expiation, and make atonement for the people. On δῇ theee 
accounts, Ube Jews cherished the greatest degree of reverence for this office. They looked upon it 
as their glory, and expected from the functions of it, pardon for sin aad acceptance with Gud. 
How difficult it was to wean them from these views, even those of them who hed embraced Chrie- 
tianity, the Acts of the Aposties and almost all the apostolic Epistles abundautly testify. But 
this must necessarily be done, however difficult, if Christianity was to be fully admitted and prac- 
tised by them. 

There oan be no doubt that the unbelieving Jews would urge, with all their power, upon the 
Dew converts to Christianity, the views and feelings which the latter bad once possessed in common 
With them in regard to this subject. 11 entered into the very eseonce of Judaism, that such views 
and feelings should be cherished; and this was a trait which distinguished the Jews in a peculiar 
manner from other nations. The apostle, in addressing the Hebrew Christians, bad to contend 
with such arguments as the adversaries of Christianity among the Jews would bring, in order to 
shake the constancy of the new converts. The splendour and the supposed importance of the Jew- 
ish high-priesthood, however, was after alla thing which Jewish Christians must be brought to 
renounce. How could they, educated as they had been, do this: To satisfy their minds on this 
subject, the apostle presents a comperison of this office in all its various respects, with the office 
of high priest as sustained by Christ; and he shews that instead of giving up any thing by embra- 
cing the new religion, they would only exchange a high priest who was imperfect, who offered sac- 
rifices that effected a purification only externa! and of mere temporary officacy, who officiated in a 
temple made with hands—all the mere type or symbel of something that was of a spiritual and 
tore exalted nature—ell this they would exchange, by embracing and adhering to the Christian 
religion, for a high priest without sin, whose sacrifice “ purged the conscience from dead works,” 
and hed an “ everlasting efficacy ;” which was offered too in a temple not mado with hands, of 
Which the Jewish temple with all its splendour and solemn pomp was only ἃ mere image. Could 
any thing now be better adapted to fortify the minds of those to whom be wrote in their Christian 
Profession, and to wean them from their old prejudices: And ie it not allowable, that an apostle 
should reason in a manner best edapted to the condition and feelings of those whom he addresses ’ 

1 am aware that mugh has been said, by recant commentators, on arguing κατ᾽ ἄνϑρωπονγ 
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or ina way of accommodation, in our epistie ; and that all the comparisons made in it, between 
thiags and persons, undor the law and under the gospel, have been ranked with this class of reasce- 
ing or argument. For those who do not acknowledge the divine origin of the Jewish religion, ver 
that any of its rites, sacrifices, or persons were symbolical of any thing belonging to Christiaaky, 
such a mode of explanation may be necessary. But for those who believe, with the writer of os: 
epistie, that the Jewish religion was of God, ard that the ancient Scriptures have revealed a Ma- 
siah, very little, if any of arguing merely ia the way ef accommodation ie our epistie, needs to be 
admitted. Does not the 110th Psalm call Christ a high priest 1 And did not the Jews of Pasi’ 
day admit (as well as Paul himself) that this Peelm bad respect to the Messiah! Unsdeubtedly 
they did. Where thea is the accommodation of the writer to the mere prejodices of these whem 
he addressed, when it is evident that both he and they eatertained ae opinion in commen with re- 
gard to the exegesis of the 110th Psalm: Of course, both admitted that Christ was to be a high 
priest. But how? Why! Not of the ordinary kind ; fur be did not descend from Aaron. Wot te 
mako expiation which should merely pertain to external purification ; but to make δὰ expiatics 
which should purge ‘the conscience from dead works,” aod which should procure the pardon of 
sin with God, and “ bring in everlasting redemption for his people.” 

It is ποῖ, then, merely to satiafy the Jew that he noed relinquish nothieg of his regard for the 
excellonce and importance of the office of bigh priest by embracing Christianity, and that be hes 
oxchangod a lees splendid office of priest under Judaism for a more splendid one under Christieani- 
ty, that Paul dwelle so long on the virtues and dignity of Christ's office as high priest. No deubt 
he had this object in his eye, as I have already stated, when he entered upon the consideration of 
this topie. But why does he dwell on it so much longer than be does on the comperison of Christ 
with Moses! Not because the Jows exalted the high priest above Moses; for this surely they did not. 
It was because Christ, ia tho office of high priest, performed that peculiar duty which of all others 
made him what he was, the SAVIOUR of sinners, the REDEEMER of lost men; because, as 
pricst, he offered an ezpiatory sacrifice which takes away the sins of the world, and makes hie 
the propitiation for their offences. I am entirely unable to explain the eopiousness of our epistie 
on this point, if this be not the reason of it. And if this be admitted, then there is reason enough 
why the apostle should dwell so Jong upon it. 

I know of no part of the Scriptures which explains the natere aad object of the Jewish ritwa), is 
8 manner so spiritual, so satisfactory, so clear, so worthily of God, and so profitably to us, as 
chaps. V.—X. of the epistie to the Hebrews. Asa key to the Old Testament, these chapters ἀφ. 
sorve the most attentive and thorough study of all who wish to understand the Bible. Asa state- 
ment and vindication of the great work of Christ, and the atonement which be made by his blood for 
sin, they stand in the very first rank of all the Scriptural writings. As adapted to the wante and 
condition of those whom the apostle addressed, they are a cossummate specimen of skilfal arga- 
ment, and of powerful persuasion and remonstrance. 


14. "ἔχοντες οὖν ἀρχιερέα μέγαν, moreover since we have a great 
high priest. So the words literally construed seem to mean. But it is 
doubtful whether this translation conveys the exact shade of meaning 
which should be attached to the original. In the apostle’s day, ἀρχεε- 
θεύς no longer designated merely one man, the single head of the whole 
priesthood, but it was applied also to his deputy (339); to those who 
had quitted the office of the high priesthood (exauctorati) ; and also to 
the priest at the head of each of the twenty four classes of the priest- 
hood. The word ἀρχιερεύς of itself, then, without any adjunct, did not, 
in the time of Paul, designate the high priest by way of eminence, who 
was the only person that could enter the most holy place and make 
atonement for sin. Hence the apostle says, not simply ἀρχιερεύς, but 
ἀρχιερεὺς μέγας; which designates a specific individual. This corres- 
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ponds exactly to the idea conveyed by the Hebrew 5473 475, which 
was applied only to him who was actually Pontifex Maximus. Οὖν is 
here the sign of resuming the subject introduced in chap. 3: 1, for thus 
it is often used; or it may be a mere continuative of discourse, and so I 
have rendered it. In the other sense it is equivalent to as was said, in- 
quam, then, etc. 

Διεληλυϑότα τοὺς οὐρανοὺς, passed through the heavens. Wahl 
and others, passed into the heavens ; interpreting διεληλυϑότα as equiv- 
alent to εἰσερχόμενον, entered into. But they seem to me plainly to 
have mistaken the force of the writer’s expression here. According to 
the Hebrew idiom, God dwells above the visible firmament, 61728, ov- 
eavol,i.e. inthe third heavens; comp. 2 Cor. 12:2. Through this 
firmament Jesus passed, when he ascended to take his “seat at the 
right hand of the majesty on high, 1:3.” There is a plain allusion, 
too, to the high priest of the Jews, who once in a year went into the 
most holy place, passing through the vail which screened the residence 
of divine majesty from the view of men, 9:7, 8. So our great high 
priest has passed through the heavens, into the immediate presence of 
God, into the ‘‘ holy of holies” in the upper world. This explanation, 
which Bengel, Owen, and Kuinoel defend, I must think to be the 
right one ; although Ernesti ventures to call it stulta animadversio. 

᾿Ιησοῦν τὸν υἱὸν τοὺ ϑεοῦ is added, to shew specifically whom he 
means to designate by apysegeu. Koatrwpev τῆς ὁμολογίας, let us firm- 
ly hold [tenaciously adhere to] the religion which we have professed, 
viz. Christianity. Αιρατέω takes either the Acc. or Gen. after it. 

To encourage them to follow this advice, the writer sets before them 
the assistance which they may expect in their efforts so to do. 

(15) Οὐ yao.... ἀσϑενείαις ἡμῶν, for we have not a high priest, 
who is tncapable of sympathizing with, or of being compassionate 
towards, our weaknesses. The form of the expression is negative ; a mode 
of expression frequently employed by the sacred writers. When the 
hegative form is thus emploYed, it is of the same meaning as an affirma- 
tive assertion would be, i.e. it is the same in this case as if the author 
had said, ‘‘ We have a high priest who will sympathize with our weak- 
nesses.” So “John confessed, and denied not, but confessed, etc.” 
John 1:20. In most cases, however, there is some speciality of colour- 
ing designed to be given, when this negative form of expression is cho- 
sen in preference to simple affirmation. 

Πεπειρασμένον, 8660 Οἢ 2: 18. 4é, but, for so the sense requires 
here. Aace πάντα, in all respects ; not to be metaphysically or mathe- 
matically taken. The meaning is, that he, like us, was subjected to 
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trial and suffering on account of the truth; he, like us, was solicited to 
sin, e.g. when Satan tempted him, and often when the Scribes and 
Pharisees tempted him. . 

Ke® ὁμοιότητα, scil. ἡμῶν, i.e. who was tempted like us ; nage 
πλησίως ἡμῶν, says Theophylact; ὁμοίως ἡμῖν, Origen. ‘This surely 
does not imply, that temptations had in all respects the same influence 
upon him as upon us; but only that he was expoeed to be attacked by 
thero in like manner as we are. Heé possessed a nature truly human, 
2:14, 17; he was therefore susceptible of being excited by the power 
of temptations, although he never yielded to them. So the writer ; 

Χωρὶς ἁμαρτίας, without sin; i.e. although assailed by temptations 
of every kind, he never yielded in any case to their influence. He re 
mained sinless. But why is this asserted here? Principally, I appre- 
hend, to guard against «ny mistake in respect to what the writer had 
just said. To shew the Hebrews that they might depend on the symr 
pathy and compassion of their high priest (comp. 2: 17, 18), to help 
them in all the trials and difficulties to which an unshaken adberence 
to Christianity would subject them, he declares that Jesus was himself 
subject to the like trials in all respects. But when he had 50 said, a5 
if fearing they might conclude that in some cases at least he was (like 
others) overcome by them, the author immediately adds, χωρὶς apag- 
τίας. It may be, that the expression implies an exhortation thus, Viz., 
‘Jesus when tried did not sin; Christian brethren, follow his example- 
I prefer, however, the former explanation. ᾿ 

(16) Let us, therefore, approach the throne of grace μετὰ nagonoias, 
lit. with freedom of speech; i. e. since we have such a sympathizing, 
compassionate high priest, to offer our supplications to God and to 
help us, let us go to God with confidence that we shall receive the aid 
that we need. ‘“‘ Ask and ye shall receive.” 7 ϑρόνῷῳ τῆς yageros 
has reference to the mercy seat in the temple, on which God is re- 
presented as sitting enthroned. There he heard the supplications of 
his people, which were presented by the ligh priest; there he accept- 
ed their oblations ; and from thence he dispensed to them the blessings 
which they needed. Christians may now approach the mercy seat in 
heaven, by their high priest, and may come μετὰ παῤῥησίας, with con- 
fidence. 

“Iva λάβωμεν ἔλεον, that we may obtain mercy, i.e. that we may ob- 
tain compassion in our afflictions and trials. Kai yagew εὕρωμεν... .. 
βοήϑειαν, and find favour in respect to timely assistance. Xagev does 
not here differ much from ἔλεον, except that it is a word of a more 
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generic natare. The sentiment is, that we may be helped oppertunely, 
i.e. that now, when we are persecuted and sorely pressed by trials, we 
may obtain that aid which such seasons require. This is exactly the 
idea conveyed by evxatgor βοήθειαν, aurilium opportunum. Literal- 
ly the Greek runs thus, And find grace with respect to opportune assis- 
tance. 


CHAP. V. 


(1) FE ἀνθρώπων λαμβανόμενος, selected, taken from men. So 
λαβεῖν, ine Acts 15:14. In a similar sense 725 is often used in He- 
brew; and λαμβάνω, not unfrequently, in the classics. The meaning 
is, that priests appointed according to the usages of the Levitical law 
(in distinction from the great high priest constituted by the special ap- 
pointment of God), are appointed to have the oversight of the religious 
concerns of the people, specially to make their oblations and sacrifices. 

“Indo ἀνθρώπων καθίσταται ta πρὸς τὸν GEor, is constituted for 
the benefit of men, in relation to their concerns with God. Ka@loratas 
is often employed to designate an appointment to office of any kind; 
e.g. Matt. 24: 45. Luke 12: 14, et al. So also it is used by heathen 
writers. πέρ, for the beneft of, for the sake of, on account of ; a fre- 
quent use of the word. 78 πρὸς τὸν θεόν, for κατὰ ta x. τ. A, there 
being an ellipsis of the preposition, which is very common in such 
cases. The idea is, ‘In respect to their religious concerns, in regard 
to business which they have to transact with God ;’ particularly, 

“fra προσφέρη...... ἁμαρτιῶν, that he may offer [to God] both obla- 
tions and sacrifices for sin. Δώραϊ take here to mean the various 
kinds of thank-offerings, etc., that were to be presented to God, agreea- 
bly to the ritual established by Moses; and @volac, the various sin and 
irespass-offerings that were made with slain beasts. Θυσίας refers to 
the act of slaying, as it is derived from Ovo to kill. In all these and 
the like concerns, the high priest was to act the part of an tnternuntius, 
ἃ mediator, between God and men ; i. e. he was to aid men in regard to 
their spiritual or religious concerns. It should be remarked, however, 
that ϑῶρα sometimes includes the idea of sacrifices; e.g. 8: 4, comp. 
8:3. Yet where both δῶρα and ϑυσία are both employed, they are not 
to be regarded as synonymes. Both together are employed to designate 
the universality of the idea intended, i. 6. (in this case) offerings of 
every kind. 
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(2) “ετριοπαϑεῖν δανάμενος, one who can exercise gentleness or 
modcration. This classic or philosophic use of the word μέτρεοπαϑεῖν 
may be briefly explained. The Stoics maintained that a man should 
be ἀπαϑῆς, i.e. not subject to passions, such as anger, fear, hope, joy, 
etc. The Platonists, on the other hand, averred that a wise man should 
be μετρεοπαϑής, moderate tn his affections, and not ἀπαϑής. The 
leading sense, then, of the word μεερεοπαϑεῖν, is, to be moderate in our 
feelings or passions. In our text, the connection shows us that this 
moderation or gentleness was to be exercised by the high priest τοῖς 
ἀγνοοῦσε καὶ πλανωμένοις, toward those who were ignorant and erring. 
In other words, he was to be lenient towards offenders, to treat them 
with gentleness and moderation, with kindness and not with severity. 
The comparison of Christ as a priest, in respect to this point, is pre- 
sented in 5: 7—9. 

“Ayvoovds καὶ πλανωμένοις some have construed as a Hendiadys, 
and rendered the phrase thus: those who ignorantly offend, or who af- 
fend through ignorance. But surely the indulgence of the high-priest 
on earth, was not limited merely to this class of offenders; much leas is 
the clemency of our great high-priest in the heavens so limited. ᾿“γνοέω 
is repeatedly used by the Seventy, as a translation of the Hebrew 124, 
32D , DUN, which signify to err, to commit sin, to render one’s self 
guilty. So Sirac 5: 18, ina great or little thing μὴ ayvoee, sin not. 
So Polyb. V. 11. 5, πολεμεῖν τοῖς ἀγνοήσασε, to make war on these whe 
have been faulty. But if any should think it preferable, in our verse, 
to retain the common sense of ignorance, then plainly it must be con- 
strued of voluntary criminal ignorance; and in such a case, πλανωμιξ. 
voeg designates those who commit offences in consequence of such igno- 
rance. But I prefer to understand ἀγνοοῦσε καὶ πλανωμένοις as an 
accumulation of descriptive words, in order to designate offenders of 
various kinds; and so, although I have rendered ἀγνοοῦσι the ignorant, 
yet I mean this in the sense of being voluntarily, and therefore criss- 
nally, ignorant. This mode of explaining the expression comports with 
the office of the Levitical priest in the earthly sanctuary, and with that 
of Jesus in the heavenly one. 

"Ens καὶ... ἀσϑένειαν, since he himself is compassed with infra 
ity, i. 6. he is himself an offender, or he is exposed by his weaknesses 
to commit the like sins with those whose offerings he is called to present 
to God. ITegixectas, in the passive, is construed with an Accasatire 
after it. _do@evece here means moral infirmity or weakness, not 
natural frailty of the physical system. The meaning is, that the high 
priest ‘haud ignarus mali, miseris succurrere discit.’ 
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(3) Kai διὰ ταύτην... ἁμαρτιῶν, and on this account [viz. because 
he himself is a sinner], he must present sin-offerings as well for himself 
as for the people. Προσφερεῖν i.e. πρόσφοραν or θυσίαν, Hebrew 
ΠΙΞῚ» ΠΕΣ. «Προσφέρω is the common word employed to denote the 
presentation of an offering, gift, or sacrifice to God, and corresponds to 
the Hebrew m2», or rather "29" in Hiphil. See the superiority of 
Christ represented, in respect to the point here suggested, as to the duty 
or obligation of priests in general, in 7: 26—2s. 

(4) Kai οὐκ ἑαυτῷ ... . “Aagadv, moreover, no one can assume the 
konour [οἵ the high priesthood] to himself, but he ts appointed by God, 
even as Aaron was. Keadovpevos, i.e. δεῖ καλούμενος εἶναι. 

(5) Οὕτω xai.... ἀρχιερέα, accordingly, Christ did not claim for 
himself the honour of being high-priest, or Christ did not exalt himself 
to the honour of being high-priest. otateey, to exalt, to claim honour 
for, John 8: 54. Rom. 11: 13. 

"AIM ὁ λαλήσας... γεγέννηκα σε, but he who said to him, Thou art 
my Son, this day have I begotten thee, [ἐδόξασεν αὐτόν, exalted him.] 
So the ellipsis must be supplied. The meaning is, exalted him to the 
office of high-priest, i. 6. the Father, who hath given to the Son an ex- 
alted station, hath bestowed this honour also upon his Son (see on 1 : 5) ; 
or in other words, Christ was divinely appointed to office. 

(6) Kadag καὶ ἐν ἑτέρῳ λέγει, as also he saith, in another [passage 
of Scripture]. The declaration is, that the Father constituted the Son 
a priest; for the writer had affirmed (in v. 4), that a priest must be 
divinely constituted. The quotation is from Ps. 110: 4; a Psalm 
which, as I have before remarked, not only the apostle and most Chris- 
tian commentators, but even the Jewish Rabbies in general, agree, has 
relation to the Messiah. 

Σὺ ἱερεὺς... .. Mehysoedex, thou art a priest forever, after the order 
of Melchizedek. ‘/egev¢ designates here a priest generically considered. 
The Psalmist, and after him the apostle, does not say aozseoevs, be- 
cause the sequel shews that the personage referred to must be of the 
highest order of priests, viz. of the same order with that of Melchize- 
dek. 

Κατὰ τὴν τάξειεν, Hebrew "5 ἘΞ i.e. MIT DY, for δ is paragogic 
here. This Hebrew phrase commonly means on account of, for the 
sake of ; but such a meaning would be wholly inapposite in Ps. 110: 4. 
The sense of it, as there employed, plainly is similar to that of 37 in 
Deut. 15:9. 19: 4. 1K. 9: 15, viz. manner, order, arrangement, kind. 
So in its classic sense τάξες means order, arrangement, place, office, 
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Te 
rank. The simple meaning of the whole phrase, is, ‘Thou art a priest 
of an order or rank like that of Melchizedek.’ 

When in v. 10 the writer repeats the quotation here made, he uses 
ἀρχιερεύς instead of ἱερεύς the word employed here in his first quote- 
tion. The object of the quotation in v. 6 is simply to prove, that the 
office of high-priest was conferred on Christ by divine appointment ; 
comp. vs.4 and 6. The particulars of the comparison in respect to the 
priesthood of Christ and Melchizedek, are not immediately brought into 
view, but suspended until the writer has introduced other considerations 
relative to Christ as a priest, 5: 7—9, and given vent to his feelings of 
concern for those whom he was addressing, by suggesting various Con- 
siderations adapted to reprove, 5: 11—14, to warn, 6: 1—9, as well as 
to excite and animate them, 6: 10—20. 

In regard to κατὰ τὸν αἰῶνα, it is to be taken ina qualified sense 
here, as often elsewhere, 6. g. comp. Luke 1:33 with 1 Cor. 15: 24— 
98. The priesthood of Christ will doubtless continue no longer than 
his mediatorial reign ; for when his reign as mediator ceases, his whole 
work both as mediator and as priest will have been accomplished. 

In respect to the application of Ps. cx. to the Messiah, see Matt. 22: 
41—45. Certain it is, from this passage, that Jesus considered and 
treated this Psalm as applying to himeelf. 


The three following verses I take to be a comment on 5: 2; or to express my 
meaning more fully, 8 comparison of Christ as a priest, with the Jewish priests, 
who, being themselves compassed with infirmity, were taught by experience 

τριοπαϑεῖν τοῖς ἀγνοοῦσι καὶ πλανωμένοις. It is, however, only the innocent 
infirmities of one exposed to suffering, that are brought to view here. These 
Christ possessed in full, so that he could, like other priests, sympathize with 
those who are tempted and tried by suffering. None of his disciples are tried 
more severely than he was. 

The writer, however, does not complete this topic here. He breaks off, in or- 
der to pursue the course of thought to which the introduction of Melchizedek’s 
priesthood led him, and for the sake of inserting practical warning, reproof, 
and exhortation, 5: 11—6: 25; andin 6: 26 he resumes the consideration of the 
topic thue interrupted, and shews that as to sinful infirmities Christ was not 
to be compared with the Jewish priests, for he had none of them. Thus while, 
like other priests, he was fitted to exercise compassion on those who are suffering 
and are tempted, he was altogether superior to them in the moral perfection of 
his own character. He nee ed no sin-offering for himself, (comp. 5: 4) ; bat 
was high-priest, in ἃ state where he was δὶς τὸν αἰῶνα τετελεεωμένον, 7: . 


(7) Ὃς ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις τῆς σαρκὸς αὐτοῦ, who, during the time of 
his incarnation. ‘Huéoat, like the Heb. Dv2*, means time, season. 
Τῆς σαρκὸς I understand as designating the condition of the Locos in- 
carnate, or ἐν σαρκί; comp. John 1:1, 14. 1 Tim.3:16. The whole 
expression designates the period of the Saviour’s humiliation, when “* he 
was tempted in all points as we are, 4: 15.” 
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Aenoess καὶ ἱκετηρίας προσενέγκας, offered up prayers and suppli- 
cations. These two words are often joined by profane writers ; e. g. 
éxernolag πολλὰς καὶ δεήσεις ποιούμενοε, Isoc. de Pace. Χωρὶς dé 
ἑκετηρίας καὶ δεήσεως, Philo de Cherub. p. 116. So also Lucian and 
Plutarch. Some critics have referred δεήσεις ‘to prayers proceeding 
from a sense of need; and ἱκετηρίας to submissive intercession. But al- 
though in some cases the words may be so employed, they are general- 
ly used as synonymous or nearly so. The use of both these syno- 
nymes denotes intensive supplication or intercession; a mode of express- 
ing intensity, which is very frequent in the sacred writings. 

Πρὸς τὸν δυνάμενον cutesy αὐτὸν ἐκ θανάτου, i.e. to the sove- 
reign Lord of life and death, the ‘‘ God in whose hands our breath is, 
and whose are all our ways:” a periphrasis in this case which means, 
“God who is possessed of supreme power, or the sovereign Lord of life 
and death.’ ; 

Mera κραυγῆς ἰσχυρᾶς καὶ δακρύων, voce alté et lacrymis, with 
foud cries and with tears or weeping ; see Luke 22 : 41—44. Matt. 26: 
38, 39. 27:46. Mark 15: 34—36, and comp. Luke 12: 50. John 
12: 27, 28. Koavyng ἰσχυρᾶς denotes the intensity of the voice when 
raised high by agonizing supplication, Luke 22:44. The Evangelists 
do not mention the weeping of the Saviour; but who can doubt that he 
did weep, when he prayed in such an agony that he sweat as it were 
drops of blood, Luke 22: 447 

Kai εἰσακουσϑεὶς ano τῆς εὐλαβείας, and was heard in respect to 
that which he feared, or was delivered from that which he feared. The 
classic sense of εὐλάβεεα is fear, dread; and this is the sense in which‘ 
it is commonly employed in the Septuagint. But as the Hebrew words 
ΣΙ and NY? mean, reverence and to revere, as well as fear and to 
fear or to dread, so the Greek evlaBeca, εὐλαβής, εὐλαβέω, are some- 
times employed to designate the idea of reverence, and consequently 
(like sir na") of piety, devotion, religion. But the usual classic 
sense of the word is to be preferred in our verse, viz., fear or object of 
dread, like the Hebrew 894. Zicaxovw and ἐπακούω are frequent- 
ly eroployed, in the Septuagint, in order to translate the Hebrew verb 

129; and "29 very often means, fo answer a prayer or request. To 
answer a request for deliverance, is to deliver or save from. ‘This sense 
the verb 29 sometimes has; Ps. 22: 22, from the horns of the wild 
bull ΤΩΣ, deliver me, (the preceding parallelism has Ὁ ἪΡ save 
me); Job 35: 12, from the pride of the wicked 779. N>, he [God] will 
not deliver. So Ps. 118:5, et al. We may render εἰσακουσϑ είς, 
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then, was delivered. Still this is not absolutely necessary, inasmuch as 
he was heard in respect to the olject of fear, gives the same sense, Viz. 
‘from that which he dreaded Christ was delivered, or his entreaties 
were listened to in respect to that which he dreaded.’ ‘.4no, like the 
Hebrew 372, Ὦ, is sometimes employed in the sense of quod attinet ad, 
so that it accords with the general meaning of nevi; 6. g. in Acts 17 : 2. 
See Schleusner Lex. ano, No. 18. Gesen. Heb. Lex. 1} No. 4. If 
εἰσακουσϑείς be translated (as the Hebrew 29 in some cases should 
be rendered), soas delivered, then the usual sense of ano is perfectly ap- 
propriate ; and on this account I have thought such a translation to be 
preferable, and made it accordingly. See Excursus XI. 

(8) Kaineg ὧν υἱὸς .... ὑπακοήν, although a Son, yet did he learn 
obedience by suffering, i. 6. although he was God’s only and well belov- 
ed Son, a personage of the most exalted dignity, yet was he put to the 
trial of obedience in the midst of sufferings ; or rather, he was eubject- 
ed to learn, experimentally, what it is to obey in the midst of sufferings. 
So I interpret this somewhat difficult and much agitated verse. I can- 
not suppose the object of the writer to be, an assertion that Christ did 
not understand the nature of obedience or recognize the duty of it, be- 
fore he suffered; but that it pleased God to exalt him to glory, in the 
way of obedience by suffering as well as by action. Such is the senti- 
ment in 2:10. Of such an obedience our epistle speaks in 10: 7, 
quoted from Ps. 40: 8,9; and such is that mentioned in Phil. 2: 8, 
obedience unto death, even the death of the cross, which, in the sequel, 
is asserted to be the special ground of Christ’s exaltation to the throne 
of the universe. To mention such an obedience here, is altogether 
apposite to the apostle’s design; which was, fully to impress on the 
Hebrews the sympathizing and compassionate nature of the Saviour, 
and his fitness to succour those who were under sufferings and trials; 
comp. 2: 17, 18. 4:15, 16. The same is implied in 5: 1, 2. 

(9) Kai redecwm@eig.... αἰωνίου, and being exalted to glory, he 
became the author of eternal salvation [he procured salvation} for ofl. 
those who obey him. For τελειωϑείς, see on 2: 10, where is the same 
sentiment as here, and where Christ (who is here said to be αἴτεος σω- 
τηρίας) is called τὸν ἀρχηγὸν τῆς σωτηρίας, which has the same mean- 
- ing. As to chap. 2: 10, the whole of the preceding context there is 
occupied with shewing the exaltation or kingly dignity of Christ ; and 
to the like state of exaltation reAecw0elo undoubtedly refers here. There 
is also conveyed, by v. 9, an intimation that Christ’s very sufferings stand 
in an intimate and necessary connection with his exaltation to the king- 
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ly office, so that he is a kingly priest, as Melchizedek also was. There 
is evidently no necessity, however, of including the whole of vs. 7—9 in 
a parenthesis, as many commentators have done; nor of regarding them 
as an interruption of the apostle’s discourse. The fact is, as we have 
seen in the illustration above, that a new topic or head is introduced by 
them, which is broken off in 5: 11, after the manner of Paul, and re 
sumed in 7: 26. 

(10) Προσαγορευϑεὶς .... Μελχισεδέκ, being called by God, [as I 
was saying], a high-priest after the order of Melchizedek. Tlpoccyo- 
θεύω means to name, to salute by calling a name, to greet. The mean- 
ing is, that Christ is greeted or saluted by the name or appellation, 
ἀρχιερεύς, JD. In the Septuagint, Ps. 109: 4 [110: 4], and above 
in v. 6, it is ἑερεύς, But the Hebrew 1515 means either ἀρχιερεύς or 
ἱερεύς ; see Lev. 4: 16, et al.; so that the apostle might render the ori- 
ginal in Ps. 110: 4, by either Greek word. Accordingly, be has chosen 
ἀρχιερεύς. 


Having thus introduced the subject of Christ's exaltation as priest, the nature 
of the comparison introduced, viz. the comparison of Christ's priesthood with 
that of Melchizedek, occasions the writer to stop short in order to comment on 
this, and also to give utterance to hie emotions of concern for those whom he 
addressed. The difficulty and obscurity of the subject which he is about to dis- 
cuss, are, in his view, occasioned principally by the low state of religious know- 
ledge in those whom he addresses. This he tells them very plainly, in order to 
reprove them for the little progress they had made in Christian knowledge, as 
well as to guard them against objecting to what he is about to advance. 


(11) Περὶ οὗ πολὺς ἡμῖν ὁ λόγος... Acyesv, respecting whom we 
have much to say. So Lysias in Panoc., πολὺς av εἴη μοε λύγος den- 
γεῖσϑαι. Dionys. Halicar. I. 23, περὶ ὧν πολὺς ἂν εἴη λόγος. 

Καὶ δυσερμήνευτος, and difficult of explanation, from dvs and ἑρμη- 
γεύω. Critics frequently couple the word λέγεεν which follows, with 
δυσερμήνευτος " but the example above, from Lysias, shews that it 
should be associated with λόγος. The grammatical construction or 
arrangement I take to be this; περὶ οὗ λέγειν, πολὺς ἡμῖν [εἴη] ὁ λό- 
γος; the Infinitive λέγεεν being used as a noun in the Nominative, or as 
the subject of the sentence, according to a common usage. 

᾿Επεὶ νωϑροὶ γεγόνατε ταῖς ἀκοαῖς, since ye are dull of apprehen- 
sion, or slow in understanding. Ταῖς axoais, lit. in hearing. But 
ἀχούω to hear, means often to perceive, to understand, like the Hebrew 
γῃῷ. 

The reason why they are so dull in respect to understanding religious 
subjects, is next suggested by the writer; doubtless with the design of 
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reproving those whom he addresses, for their neglect to make a suitable 
progress in Christian knowledge. 

(12) Kai yao ὀφείλοντες .. .. χρόνον, for when ye ought to be even 
capable of teaching, as tt respects the length of time, viz. length of time 
since ye made a profession of the Christian religion. The writer doubt 
less does not mean to say, that the whole church whom he addreased 
should actually be teachers; but that they ought to have made advances 
enough in the knowledge of spiritual subjects to be able to teack in 
them, or in other words, ought to have made very considerable acquis 
tions in religious knowledge, considering the length of time that had 
elapsed since they professed to be Christians. ca τὸν χρύνον may be 
rendered after the time, i.e. after so much time; comp. dca in Matt. 
26:61. Mark 14:58. 2:1. Acts 24:17. Gal. 2:1. 

TTadty χρείαν ἔχετε... «τοῦ ϑεοῦ, ye have need that one should 
again teach you the very rudiments of divine doctrine. Στοεχεῖα, ele- 
ments or rudiments of any science. rosyeia τῆς ἀρχῆς, the rudiments 
of the beginning, is the same as Horace’s elementa prima, Serm. 1. The 
idea is expressed by the phrase, very rudiments or frst elements, elementa 
prima. Τῶν λογίων τοῦ θεοῦ, I should refer particularly to those parts 
of the Old Testament which have a respect to the Christian religion, 
and especially to the Messiah, were it not that in chap. VI. 1—3, the 
writer has shewn that he means the rudiments of Christian doctrine in 
its appropriate sense. oyiwy θεοῦ then must mean here, doctrines 
or communications of God, viz. which God has revealed under the gos 
pel, i. e. divine doctrine or doctrines of divine original. 

This feeble, imperfect, spiritual condition, the writer now describes, 
by a very appropriate figure taken from the aliment and condition of 
young children. 

Kai γεγόνατε yoelav .... τροφῆς, and ye have become [like] these 
who necd milk, and nat solid nourishment, lit. ye have become those 
who need, etc. But the particle of similitude is, in such cases, very 
often omitted in the Old Testament and in the New. The meaning is, 
‘Ye have, in spiritual things, become as children are in regard to food, 
i. e. unable to bear or to digest any thing but the most light and 
simple nourishment, ye cannot understand or bear the higher and 
more difficult doctrines, ye cannot properly apprehend them when they 
are proposed to you.’ Zpog7, nourishment, any kind of food, τοὶ 
meat only. 

(13) Πᾶς γὰρ ὁ μετέχων... .. νήπιος yao ἐστε, now every one who 
partakes of milk, is unskilled in the doctrine of righteousness, for he ts 
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a child. ““πεερος, inexpers, ineptus ad aliquam rem, i. e. one who has 
not that skill or experience in regard to any thing, which is requisite to 
a due apprehension and consideration of it. The sentiment is, ‘As he 
who must be fed with milk, is yet a child; so ye, who can bear only 
the lighter kinds of spiritual nourishment, are yet νήπιοι in religion.’ 
Aoyou δικαιοσύνης, doctrine of salvation, i. e. the gospel or the Chris- 
tian religion, according to some; δικαιοσύνης meaning here, as they 
suppose, what the Christian religion sanctions or ordains. See Schleus- 
ner on δικαιοσύνην, no.9. Others render δικαιοσύνην, grace, favour, 
i.e. the gospel which reveals grace, favour, pardon. Others translate 
it true doctrine, because ΤΣ and MAX are sometimes synonymous. 
Others translate it perfect doctrine, as being the antithesis of τὰ στοι- 
χεῖα x,t. 2. above. So Abresch, Wahl, Ernesti, Kuinoel, etc. I would 
translate it simply, the doctrine of righteousness, i.e. of true upright- 
ness of life, including piety towards God and integrity towards men. 
So, or to the like purpose, is δικαιοσύνη employed in Acts 10: 35. 18: 
10. 24:25. Matt. 5: 20.5: 6. 6:33. 21: 32. Luke 1: 75. Rom. 6: 
16—22, et alibi saepe. 

(14) γ7ξελείων δέ ἐστιν ἡ στερεὰ τροφή, but solid food is for those 
of mature age. 7ελείων, adult, grown up, i.e. those who have ob- 
tained completion in a physical respect ; see on 2: 10. 5: 9. 

Τῶν διὰ τὴν ἕξιν... κακοῦ, who possess organs of sense, exercised 
by practice for distinguishing between good and evil. The metaphor 
here, as in the preceding verse, is of a mixed nature; the latter clause 
being appropriate to moral téAecoc. The meaning is, that solid food, 
which is an image of the more difficult part of gospel doctrines, is ap- 
propriate to full grown men, i.e. to Christians who have come to a 
maturer state, and who, by experience in matters of religion and frequent 
reflection upon them, have made advances so as to be able to distin- 
guish what is right and what is wrong respecting them. “σϑητήρια 
here means the internal senses of Christians, their mora] powers or fac- 
ulties of distinguishing and judging; although the term itself, in its 
Kieral acceptation, designates the external organs of sense. Ζιάκρισιν 
καλοῦ καὶ κακοῦ is borrowed from the Heb. 99) 340 55°; see Gen. 2: 
17. Deut. 1 : 39, and comp. Is. 7: 15, 16. Jonah 4: 11. It is applied 
by the Hebrews to designate a more mature and advanced state of 
knowledge in respect to any thing, and not simply to the mere perceiv- 
ing of a difference between the moral nature of good and evil. So in 
the verse before us, we cannot suppose the writer to mean, that the 
Hebrews were not yet τέλειοι in such a sense as to be able to discern 
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the difference between good and evil, simply considered. He evidently 
means, that they were in such a state, as not readily to discern what 
was true or false in respect to the more difficult doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion; they were not as yet capable of rightly understanding and 
estimating them. From this state it was their duty speedily to extricate 
themselves; and this the writer now goes on and exhorts them to do. 


CHAP. VI. 
(1) “deo aqéevres.... φερώμεϑα, wherefore, leaving the first rudi- 


ments of Christian doctrine, let us proceed tv a mare advanced state 
[of knowledge]. co I interpret here in the usual sense. I understand 
the reasoning of the apostle thus: ‘ Wherefore, i. 6. since τέλξεος only 
are capable of στερεὰ τροφή, solid food, viz. of receiving, digesting, and 
duly appropriating the higher and more difficult doctrines of Christian- 
ity, and since ye are yet but νήπεοι, although ye ought to be advanced 
in Christian knowledge, if regard be had to the long time that ye hare 
professed the Christian religion, 5: 12—14; διό, therefore it becomes 
you to quit this state of immaturity, this νηπεότητα, and advance to a 
maturer state, to a τελεύτητα.. The reasoning is plain, when thus un- 
derstood, and the connection palpable. The word ἀφέντες is capable 
of the signification given to it by this method of interpretation. “4g /1;- 
ge signifies, among other things, reltnguo, abeo, discedo, relinquo post 
me, etc., and is frequently applied to quitting a thing for the sake of 
going to some different place, or of engaging in a different employment ; 
e.g. Matt. 4: 20, 22. δ: 24. 18:12. 19:27. John 10:12. The 
meaning here I take to be this, ‘Quitting the mere initial state of pu- 
pilage, advance forward to a maturer state of instruction and know- 
ledge ;’ or, ‘ Make such advances, that it shall be unnecessary to repeat 
elementary instruction in the principles of Christianity, va. 2, 3.’ 

Others (and most commentators) understand ἀφέντες here in the 
sense of omitting, and apply it to the apostle in the following way ; 
“Omitting now to insist on the first elements of Christian doctrine, let 
me proceed to the consideration of the more difficult principles of re- 
ligion, not discussing at present the subject of repentance, baptism, 
etc.; which I will do, i.e. I will discuss the higher principles, if God 
permit ;’ or, as some interpret this last clause, ‘ Which [first rudiments] 
I shall discuss by and by, Deo volente; referring καὶ τοῦτο ποεήσομεν 
to the discussion of the doctrines just mentioned. 
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But a difficulty in admitting this interpretation lies in the context 
which follows. According to the method of interpretation just proposed 
the reasoning would be thus; ‘Omitting now all discussion respecting 
the first rudiments of Christian doctrine, I will proceed to disclose the 
more abstruse principles of the same; for it is impossible (ἀδύνατον 
yag) that apostates should be again renewed to repentance.’ Is there 
any coherence in such reasoning? If there is, it is at least very diffi- 
cult to see it. But does the other method proposed relieve the difficul- 
ty? Let us see. It stands thus; ‘Christian brethren, who ought by 
this time to be qualified by your knowledge of religion to become 
teachers of it, quit the state of ignorance in which you are. Let it not 
be necessary any more to teach you the first rudiments of Christian 
doctrine. Such progress we must make, Deo volente. Stationary we 
cannot remain ; we must either advance or recede. But guard well, I 
beseech you, against receding ; ἀδύνατον yay, etc., vs. 4—8.’ 

Two things, at least, must be admitted. The one, that the apostle 
taxes them with negligence in regard to an enlarged acquaintance with 
religious doctrine ; the other, that he cautions them against the awful 
consequences of apostasy. Now does it not follow, that he considers 
the state of comparative ignorance in which they were, as exposing 
them in a peculiar manner to apostatize; and consequently, that he con- 
nects the danger of apostasy with reproof in regard to religious igno 
rance, so as to rouse them to more effort in order to acquire a better ac- 
quaintance with the grounds and principles of Christianity? And is 
not all this founded in the nature of things as they have always existed ? 
Are not the ignorant most easily led away by impostors and heretical 
teachers? The men who have prohibited the use of the Scriptures by 
the people at large, and who labour to suppress the diffusion of general 
knowledge in order that the mass of the people may be kept in igno- 
rance and so be moulded by them at their will, have well understood the 
principle to which I have alluded. 

The caution of the apostle, then, I consider as amounting to this ; 
‘Guard well against ignorance of Christian doctrines, for lapse is easy 
to the ignorant, and recovery exceedingly difficult or impossible.’ I 
cannot, therefore, follow the usual method of expounding either the 
Verse before us, or the subsequent context. 

Φερώμεθα, the middle voice of φέρω, often signifies to go, to come, 
to travel, to move in any manner or in any direction. Here φερώμεϑα 
means, to advance, to go forward. 

Mn πάλιν θεμέλιον καταβαλλόμενοι μετανοίας, not again ἰαψίη 
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the foundation with respect to repentance; not again commencing (as 
we once have done) with the first elements of Christian doctrine, e. g. 
the subject of repentance, etc. Merevoiag here means, the subject or 
doctrine of μετάνοια, see v. 2. The writer does not here speak of re- 
pentance as an act, but as a doctrine or subject of commderatsom ; and 
so of the other subjects mentioned in the sequel. That repentance was 
inculcated as an tniféial doctrine and duty of Christianity, may be seea 
by consulting the following passages, Matt.4:17. Merk 1:15. Acts 
2:38. 17: 30, and others of the same kind. 

"Ane νεκρῶν ἔργων, from deadly works; i.e. in respect to works 
which cause death, misery, or condemnation ; comp. 9: 14, and row 
Θανάτου in 2:14. Or νέκρος may be interpreted as meaning sinful, 
victous; as in Eph. 5:14. Rom.6: 13. 11:15. Rev.3:1. Its 
not important which of these senses is adopted. The one implies the 
other. 

Kai πέστεως ἐπὶ θεόν, faith in God or in respect to God. That 
this is an elementary principle of Christianity, is evident from the ma- 
tare of the thing, as well as from Mark 11: 22. John 14:1. Heb. 11: 
6, and many other passages of the New Testament. Here, however, 
by faith in God is to be understood faith in the declarations which 
God has made to men respecting his Son, the Saviour of the world; 
eomp. Acts 16: 31. | 

(2) Βαπτισμὼν διδαχῆς the doctrine of baptisms. Here the word 
διδαχῆς is supplied by the writer; and I regard it as imp&ed, before 
the preceding μετανοίας and πίστεως. Some interpreters, however, 
point the text thus, βαπεεσμῶν, διδαχῆς, i.e. of baptisms, of [elemen- 
tary] instruction ; which is too improbable to need discussion. The 
only difficulty lies in the plural word βαπεεσμὼν ; since we know of 
only one Christian baptism. Hence Schleusner and many other critics 
refer Pantsouog only to the ceremonial washings of the Jews, in all 
the cases where it occurs; and they suppose that Sanzsoma is the only 
appropriate term, with which the rite of Christian baptism is designated. 
But what has the apostle to do here with Jewish ceremonial rites, as 
the first elements of Christian doctrine? Plainly nothing ; unless it 
be, that Jewish baptisms, or the baptism of John, are alluded to as be- 
ing brought into comparison with Christian baptism, and adjudged ; 
which is a possible, perhaps a probable semse ; and so Vater, Kuinoel, 
Burton, and Bloomfield. 

Another explanation is, that βαπτεσμῶν does not differ in aay impor 
tant respect from βαπεοσμοὺῦ. So in John 1: 13, stands the plural 
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αἱμάτων ; in 1 Cor. 7:2, τὰς πορνείας ; in2 Cor. 7: ὃ, xagdiacc; all 
with the same sense as the singular, in each case. See many like cases, 
in Glass. Philol. Sac. I. p. 62, seq. So the plural number of verbs is 
often employed, when the subject is indefinite and of the singular nuw- 
ber; 6. g. Mark 5: 35, comp. Luke 8: 49. Comp. also Heb. 9: 17, 
ἐπὶ νεχροῖς. Storr supposes βαπτεσμῶν to be used here in a kind of 
distributive sense, as the Hebrew plural often is; so that the sentiment 
is, “ the doctrine that every believer must be baptized.’ But however 
this may be, no great stress can be laid upon the use of the plural, as 
there are 80 many examples where it means no more than the singular 
would do. Accordingly the Syriac Version has the singular here. In 
regard to the dectrine of baptism being an elementary doctrine, there 
can be no difficulty. The rite itself was an initiatory one, for all who 
professed to be Christians. 

᾿Επιθέσεώς re χειρῶν, imposition of hands. It is a very palpable 
mistake, into which many Christians fall, who are not well acquainted 
with the rites of the primitive church, to suppose that impostttor of 
hands was practised only in the case of ordaining persons to the holy 
ministry. It was common for the apostles to bestow extraordinary gifts 
upon converts to Christianity, immediately after their baptism, by the 
imposition of hands. See Acts 2: 38, λήψεσϑε τὴν δωρεὰν rou ἁγίου 
πνεύματος, comp. Acts 8: 14—19. 19:1—6. Hence ἐπεϑέσεωρ 
χειρὼν is reckoned as one of the things, the knowledge of which was 
communicated at an early stage of the Christian profession. 

" Avacracens τὲ νεκρῶν, of the resurrection of the dead. Storr and 
others understand this here, only of the resurrection of the pious. But 
I apprehend the sense is general; as in John 5 : 28, 29. Comp. Matt. 
22:31. Acts 4:2. <A general resurrection of the bodies of men, is a 
doctrine, which, if not left undecided by the Old Testament, is at least 
left in obscurity. The Jews of the apostle’s time were divided in their 
Opinion respecting it. Hence it was insisted on with great earnestness 
by Christian preachers, as belonging to the peculiar and elementary 
doctrines of Christianity. It was connected, by them, with the account 
which every man is to render of himself to God; and such an accoun- 
tability is a fundamental doctrine of the Christian reljgion. 

Kai κρίματος αἰωνίου, and of a judgment the consequences of which 
are eternal. In such a sense is λύτρωσις said to be αἰωνέα, in 9: 12; 
and διαθήκη to be aiwvla, in 13:20. Both the resurrection and the 
judgment, in this case, pertain to the righteous and to the wicked. It 
is the general doctrine of a resurrection, and of responsibility and re- 
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ward at the tribunal of God, which the writer means to describe. 
These doctrines were among those that were first preached, when men 
were to be instructed in the elements of Christianity; see Acts 17: 31. 
10:42. Rom. 2: 16. Matt. 25:31 seq. In regard to the eternal con 
sequences of judgment, see Matt. 25: 46: John 5:29. Dan. 11:2 
2T hess. 1:9. Matt. 18:8. Mark 9: 45, 48. 

(3) Aai rovz0 ... . ὁ S406, and this will we do, tf God permit ; i.e. 
we will advance in Christian knowledge, go on éni τελεεύτητα, should 
God be pleased to spare our lives and afford us continued opportunity 
of so doing. The frequency with which the writer of this epistle uses 
the first person plural (κοίνωσιςφ), is worthy of remark. It gives a 
more delicate cast to his reproofs, his comminations, and his exhorta- 
tions. | 

(4) “ddvvarov yao, for it is impossible, i. e. we will go forward in 
the attainment of what belongs to Christians, and not recede ; for ἐξ 3s 
impossible, viz. that those who recede and apostatize should be recov- 
ered from their lapse, as the sequel avers. In this method of interpre- 
tation, the meaning of yag is sufficiently evident. But does ἀδύνατον 
here imply absolute impossibility, or only great difficulty? The latter, 
Storr and mapy other critics reply. ‘To vindicate this sentiment, they 
appeal to Mark 10: 25, 27, and to the parallel passages in the other 
evangelists. But this appeal is not satisfactory. In Matt. 19: 23 seq. 
Mark 10: 23 seq. and Luke 18 : 24 seq. (all relating to the same oc- 
currence), Jesus is represented as saying, “πῶς δυσχόλως shall a rich 
man enter into the kingdom of God!’ He then adds, “It is easier for 
acamel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of God.” His disciples are astonished at this, 
and ask, ‘ How is it possible, that any one (any rich man] can be 
saved, τίς aga δύναται σωϑήναι" Jesus replies, ““ With men this is 
ἀδύνατον; but with God all things are duvare.” Surely he does not 
mean merely that this is very dificult with men, but that it is,absolute- 
ly beyond their power to accomplish it. 

The other examples of the use of this word in the New Testament, 
are not at all adapted to favour the exegesis of Storr; e. g. Acts 14:8 
Rom. 8: 3. 15: 1, where the word, however, is figuratively employed. 
But if the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews is to be compared with 
himself, then is it quite certain that ἀδύνατον will not bear the qualified 
sense which Storr pats upon it. Comp. Heb. 6: 18. 10: 4. 11: 6, all 
clear cases of absolute impossibility, not of mere relative difgculty. 
These are all the instances in which the word is found, in the New 
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Testament. Nor will a resort to ὁ classic usage any better defend the in- 
terpretation of Storr. 

Besides, if it could be shewn that such a qualified sense were agree- 
able to the usus loquends, in some cases, and therefore posstble, a com- 
parison with Heb. 10 : 26—31, would destroy all appearance of proba- 
bidity that such a sense is to be admitted here. If there ‘‘ remains no 
more sacrifice for sin” (Heb. 10 : 26) for those who have apostatized, 
then is there no hope of salvation for them; as is clear from Heb. 10: 
28—31. Moreover, to say merely that it is very dificult to recover the 
lapsed Christians of whom the apostle is going to speak, would be at 
varianoe with the imagery employed to describe them and the fate that 
awaits them, in vs. 7,8. For all these reasons, such an explanation of 
ἀδύνατον cannot be admitted. 

Τοὺς ἁπαξ φωτισϑέντας, those who have been once enlightened, i.e. 
instructed in the principles of Christianity. So φωτίζω in John 1: 9. 
Eph. 3: 9. Heb. 10: 32. In all the other passages of the New Testa- 
ment where this word occurs, it is employed in the sense of shining upon, 
throwing light upon, disclosing. It does not (in itself considered) im- 
ply saving illumination, but illumination or instruction simply as to the 
principles of the Christian religion. 

Γευσαμένους τετῆς δωρεῶς ἐπουρανίου, and have tasted of the heav- 
ἐπίῃ gift. Isvoapevous, tasted, does not mean extremis labris leviter 
degustare, i.e. merely to sip or simply to apply for once to the palate 
80 as just to perceive the taste of a thing; but it means the full enjoy- 
ment, perception, or expertence of a thing. When the Greek writers 
wish to communicate the former idea, they add χείλεσεν ἄκροις to the 
phrase ; 6. g. ‘‘ They are witnesses, of μὴ χείλεσιν ἄκροις γευσάμενοι 
τῆς φιλοσοφέας adda... .éoreadevtes, who have not only tasted with 
the extreme part of the lips [sipped] philusophy, but .... feasted up- 
ox it,” Philo. Lib. I. de Monarchia. p. 816. So Chrysostom, axgots 
τοῖς χείλεσιν yevouodai, Hom. on Johan. 5:19. But when a full ex- 
perience or perception of any thing is meant, γεύομαι is used simply ; 
e.g. οἱ γευσάμενοι τῆς ἀρετῆς, Philo. de Abraham. oper. I. p.14. So 
τοῦ ἀϑανάτου γνώσεως yevoasdat, Clem. Rom. 1.38. In the New 
Testament, ϑανάτου γεύεσθαι means, to experience death; 6. g. Matt. 
16: 28. Mark 9: 1. Luke 9: 27. John 8: 52. Heb. 2:9. Comp. also 
Lake 14: 24. 1 Pet. 2:3. So Herod. VI. 5, γεύεσϑαε ἐλευθερίας, to 
etperience [to enjoy] freedom. Pindar, Nem. Od. V. 596, πόνων yeveo- 
Gas, to undergo toils. Soph. Trach. 1108, ἄλλων re μόχϑων μυρίων 
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éyevoapny, 1 have suffered a thousand other evils. So the Hebrew 
ns, Prov. 31: 18. Ps. 34: 9. 

Bat what is the heavenly gift which they have enjoyed, or the bene 
fits of which they have experienced? Some have explained it as being 
Christ himself, by comparing it with John 4: 10. But it is doubtfel 
whether δωρεάν there means Christ. It is more probable that it means 
benefictum, i. e. the kindness or favour which God bestowed, in vouch- 
safing an opportunity to the Samaritan woman to converse with the 
Saviour. Others have represented dwosay as being the extraordinary 
gift of the Holy Spirit to Christians, in the primitive age of Christianity; 
and they have compared the phrase here with πνεῦμα ἅγιον, in Acts 
8: 19, which means the special gifts of the Spirit, and which in 8: 3 
is called τὴν δωρεὰν τοῦ ϑευῦ. But the objection to this is, that the 
sequel of our text contains a repetition of the same idea, once at least, 
if not twice—For these reasons, I prefer the interpretation which 
makes δωρεὰς ἐπουρανίου the same here as κλήσεως ἐπουρανίου in 3: 
1, i. e. the proffered blessings or privileges of the gospel. The sense is 
then plain and facile ; (1) They had been instructed in the elementary 
doctrines of Christianity, φωτισϑέντας. (2) They had enjoyed the 
privileges or benefits of living under a Christian dispensation, i. e. the 
means of grace which the gospel afforded ; and this is truly δωρεὰ 
ἐπουράνιος. I much prefer this mode of interpretation to any of the 
others. 

Kai μετόχους γενηϑέντας πνεύματος aylov, and have been made 
partakers of the Holy Spirit. I understand this of the extraordinary 
gifts and influences of the Spirit, which the primitive Christians en- 
joyed, and which were often bestowed by the imposition of the apostles’ 
hands. See above on ἐπεϑέσεως τὲ χειρῶν, inv. 2. 7ενηϑένεας isa 
more unusual word, in such a connection as the present, than yevoue- 
νους; but still there are sufficient examples to shew, that occasional 
custom sanctions the use of it in such cases as the present. 

(5) Kai καλὸν γευσαμένους ϑεοῦ ῥῆμα and have tasted the good 
' word of Giod, i.e. enjoyed the consolations administered, or the hopes 
excited, by the divine promises which the gospel proffers. Ζευσαμένους 
(as above) experienced, known by experience. Above, it is constroed 
with the Gen. after it; here with the Acc. ; both according to Greek 
usage, although the former method predominates. 

Kaloy ... ϑεοῦ ῥῆμα, the divine promise, i.e. of good. So 230 13} 
means, in Jer. 29:10. 33:14; also in Joshua 21: 45. 23: 14, 15, im 
which last verse it is opposed to 9) 537, promise of evil, commination. 
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Καλὸν ῥῆμα means the word which respects good, i.e. the promise of 
blessings or favours, So Paul calls the gospel, ἐπαγγελέαν θεοῦ ἐν 
Χριστῷ, 2 Cor. 1: 20. I prefer this simple method of explanation to 
all others. The gradation, moreover, of the discourse is more percepti- 
ble, than if ῥῆμα be here constraed as indicating merely εὐαγγέλιον, 
which would make the whole clause to signify nearly, if not exactly, 
the same as ἅπαξ φωτεσθέντας, or at least as γευσαμένους δωρεὰς 
ἐπουρανίου. 

“υνάμεες τὲ μέλλοντος αἰῶνος, Kuinoel and Bretschneider render, 
bona aevt futuri vel imperii Messiae ; understanding δυνάμεες as mean- 
ing facultates in the sense of opes; which I should think to be a very 
doubtful sense of the word. Others give it the sense of méracles, etc. ; 
for sack a sense of δύναμες is frequent in the New Testament; see 
Matt. 7: 22. 11: 20, 21, 23. 18:58. Mark 6: 4. Luke 10: 13. Acts 
2: 22, al. But how will this differ much, if any, from the sense given 
ἰομετόχους.... πνεύματος ἁγίου It is truly a difficult phrase, and, on 
the whole, I feel inclined to give it the following sense, viz. the influen- 
ces of the world to come,i.e. of the gospel dispensation; see on 2: 5. 
There can be no doubt that duvauco means influence, i.e. virtue or 
power exerted, etc. I take it here in its most general sense, and so as 
comprehending whatever good or beneficial influence the particulars 
already named did not comprise. 

Thus interpreted, there is a regular gradation in the whole passage. 
(1) They had been taught the principles or doctrines of Christianity. 
(2) They had enjoyed the privileges or means of grace, which the new 
religion afforded. (8) Various gifts and graces had been bestowed on 
them by the Spirit. (4) They had cherished the hopes which the 
promises of the gospel inspire. (5) They had experienced those pow- 
ers or inflaences by which the gospel was shewn to be a religion from 
God, and adapted to render them happy, comp. 2:4. Thus they had 
the fullest evidence, internal and external, of the divine origin and na- 
tare of the Christian religion. Consequently if they apostatized from 
it, there remained no hope of their recovery. 

(6) Kei παραπεσόντας, and have fallen away, have made defection 
from, viz. from the gospel, or from all the experience and evidence be- 
fore mentioned ; παραπέπτω governing the Genitive. The connection 
stands thus: “dduvatoy γὰρ τοὺς anak φωτισϑέντας... γευσαμένους 
t8.... καὶ yevndevtas.... καὶ yevoupevous .. . καὶ παραπεσόντας. 
In compound verbs, παρά is often taken to denote deterioration ; e. g. 
nupagpeomecy, desipere; παραλογίξζεσϑαι, male rattecinari ; παραρυϑ- 
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pulley, deformare; 80 naganinresy, deficere ab. The falling awey 
or defection which is here meant, is a renunciation of Christianity aad 
a return to Judaism. This implies, of course, a retarn to a state of 
active enmity and hostility to the Christian religion ; for such was the 
Judaism of the times when our epistle was written. 

Πάλιν avaxacvifecy εἰς μετάνοιαν, again to be renewed by repent- 
ance. Iloadty should be joined to avaxacevilesy, not only by common 
usage in respect to the position of an adverb when placed immediately 
before the verb which it qualifies, but the sense here requires it. Kar 
noel says: Particula πάλεν redundat. But where he gets any authority 
for such a construction, in a case like the present, I know not. The 
writer does not, indeed, mean to say, ‘Those who have a second time 
fallen away ;’ but that ‘ those who fall away cannot be again or a second 
time brought to repentance.’ Drusius, Cappell, Abresch, and others, 
take avexacrifecy here in the passive sense, as equivalent to avexceri- 
ζεσϑαι, and construe it in connection with what precedes in this mat- 
ner: ‘It is impossible for those who have been once instructed, etc., ἐο 
be renewed to repentance.’ The simple grammatical construction of 
avaxacvicecy, as it now stands in the active voice, is thus: ‘It is impor 
sible again to renew by repentance such as have been once instructed, 
etc.’ If the latter method of construing the sentence be adopted, it is 
natural to ask, Who is the subject of the verb avaxacvilecr? i.e. who 
is the agent that is to produce this renovation? Is it God, i. 6. the Holy 
Spirit, or Paul, or others? Bretschneider (Lex.) understands the word 
in an active sense, and supposes that Christian teachers are the agents 
to whom the writer refers. Storr renders it indefinitely, “Man kann 
unmoglich wieder bessern,” one cannot possibly produce another amend- 
ment. But instead of saying one cannot, in this case, I should prefer 
understanding avaxacvifecy in an impersonal sense, and rendering it in 
English by our passive verb; since many verbs used impersonally con- 
vey a passive sense. See my Heb. Gramm. § 500. Note 2. 

There is still another construction which may be made of the pas- 
sage, and which is a very common Greek one; viz. nadey ἀνακαενίζειν 
τοὺς anak pwrodevrac.... καὶ παραπεσόντας, ἀδύνατον, to renew, 
or the renewal of, persons once instructed . . . and who have apostatized, 
is impossible. In this case the Infinitive ἀνακαενέζεον is used as a noun, 
and makes the subject of the proposition. This would afford the same 
sense as that which was last suggested above. 

Eig μετάνοιαν, with respect to repentance; Chrysostom; Erasmus, 
and others, by repentance. Eig with the Accusative, sometimes signifies 
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the manner or means, in which or by which a thing is done; 6. g. Mark 
5: 34. Acts 7:53, But here it may be translated, in respect to, with 
regard to, a sense which is very common to the word. Construed as it 
is in the version which I have made, the sense will be, ‘To renew them 
so that they will repent. ” See Excursus XII. 

᾿νασταυροῦντας éayrois τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ ϑεοῦ, since they have cruct- 
fied for themselves the Son of God. Chrysostom construes ἀνασταυ- 
θοῦντας as meaning πάλιν Oravgourtag; and so our English transla- 
tors, and many others. But this is not conformable to common Greek 
usage. ‘~_4va, in composition, merely augments the intensity of a verb, 
if indeed it produces any effect upon its signification ; for sometimes this 
is hardly perceptible, e.g. avaxgivery, ἀναϑεωρεῖν, avandnooety, ete. 
That the word in question is to be figuratively taken, is plain from the 
nature of the case. Actual physical crucifixion is out of the question. 
It means, then, to treat with the greatest ignominy and contempt. 

But what does ἑαυτοῖς mean? It is susceptible of two interpreta- 
tions. (1) As Dativus incemmodi, i.e. to their own hurt, shame etc. ; 
so Storr. See Winer’s N. T. Gramm. §31. ed. 3. (2) It may be con- 
strued as Hebrew pronouns in the Dat. frequently are, viz. as pleonastic ; 
e.g. ἼΞ ἽΞ, go for thyself, i.e. go; I> 02, he has fled for himself, 
1.e. he has fled; Heb. Gramm. § 545. I incline to the latter mode of 
explanation. Perhaps the shade of idea is, ‘ Crucifying, so far as they 
are concerned,’ or ‘they themselves being concerned in the transaction 
of crucifying.’ 

Kai παραδειγματίζοντας, and exposed him to public shame ; comp. 
Mat. 1: 19. By renouncing their adherence to Christianity, they 
would openly declare their belief that Christ was only an impostor, and 
of course that he suffered justly as a malefactor. By returning again to 
Judaism, they would approve of what the Jews had done; and thus they 
would, as it were, crucify Christ, and expose him to be treated by 
unbelievers with scorn and contumely. Every one knows, that an apos- 
tate from a good cause gives new occasion, by an act of apostasy, for 
the enemies of that cause to utter all the malignity of their bearts 
against it. In this sense apostates expose the Saviour to public in- 
famy, when they renounce all regard for him, and join with those who 
view him as an impostor and a malefactor. 

The two participles, ἀνασταυροῦντας..... καὶ παραδειγματίζοντας, 
I regard as grammatically connected with the preceding ones thus: 
τοὺς ἅπαξ φωτισθέντας... .. καὶ παραπεσόντας.... ἀνασταυροῦντας 
καὶ παραδειγματίζοντας; the two latter words being ὦ in apposition with 
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the preceding participles, and added for the sake, of giving intensity to 
the whole description. On this account καί is omitted before ἄνα- 
σταυροῦντας. 

(7) Ty γὰρ. ... ὑετὸν, for the earth which drinketh in the rain that 
frequently comes upon it. Ico illustrantis, i. e. here introducing ἃ 
comparison in order to illustrate and confirm what had been said. Ih 
is used for land cultivated or uncultivated. Here it designates the 
former; as is evident from the sequel of the sentence. ‘The image of 
the earth being thirsty and drinking in the showers, is common in ma- 
ny languages. 

‘ai τίκτουσα βοτάνην, and produceth fruits. Τίκτουσα is often ap- 
plied, by classical writers, to the production of fruits. ἤοτανην, like 
the Hebrew apy, here means any kind of grain, any produce of vege 
tation, which is fitted for the service of man. But this use is Hebraistic. 
By classic usage βοτάνη means herbage or vegetation, not including 
bread-corn. 

"Ev@erov ἐκείνοις dv aug γεωργεῖται, useful to those on account of 
whom it is cultivated. “Ev0etov means, in its primary sense, well sitw- 
ated, well located; e. g. it is applied to a convenient barbour for shipe, 
etc. Useful, appropriate, etc., are secondary meanings which the word 
frequently has. fc’ ovs, on account of whom. That this is the wswal 
signification of διὰ with the Acc., all will acknowledge ; and as the sense 
demands no departure here from the usual construction, it is better to 
retain it than to translate by whom. 

“Μεταλαμβάνει εὐλογίας ano τοῦ Peo, lit. receiveth blessings from 
God. But what is the meaning of this? Is it that the earth is, when 
thus fruitful, contemplated with satisfaction or complacency by its Crea- 
tor? Or does it mean, ‘The earth which thus produces useful fruits, 
is rendered stil] more fruitful by divine beneficence?’ The latter seems 
better to accord with the Hebrew idiom. E. g. when Jacob approach- 
es Isaac, clad in Esau’s perfumed garments, Isaac says, The odour of 
my son, ts like the odour of a field which God has blessed, i. e. of a fruit- 
ful field with blossoming herbage. So, on the contrary, the curse of the 
earth in Gen. 3: 17, is explained in v. 18 by adding, “ Thorns and this- 
tles shall it bring forth unto thee.” In Mark 11: 14, our Saviour says 
of the barren fig tree, “‘ Let no one ever henceforth eat any fruit of 
thee ;” to which Peter afterwards alluding, says, “Lo! the fig tree 
which thou didst curse, Mark 11:21.” In 2 Cor. 9: 6, Paul says, “ He 


_who soweth én’ εὐλογίαις, bountifully, shall reap ἐπ᾿ εὐλογίαες, bounti- 


fully.” Agreeably to this idiom, the phrase in question might be ex- 
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plained, is rendered still more fertile, or productive, by God. Most 
commentators of note have adopted such an interpretation. I have hes- 
itated to receive it, because the metaphor thus explained does not seem 
altogether adapted; to the object for which it is used. The Image of 
the fruitful earth, however, is designed to signify, ‘Christians who bring 
forth fruits under divine cultivation.’ Supposing then that such Chris- 
tians are here designated, (as plainly is the case), does the writer mean 
to say, that they will be rendered still more fruitful in good works? Or 
does he mean, that when they thrive under the cultivation which they 
enjoy, they will obtain divine approbation and complacency? The lat- 
tet interpretation would seem better to accord with the words of the 
apostle, at first view ; but the former coincides better with his present 
design, which is, to urge Christians on to higher attainments. 

(8) ᾿Εαφέρουσα δὲ [sc: ἡ γῆ] .... ἐγγύς, but [the earth] which bring- 
eth forth thorns and briers, is refuse and near to utter rejection, its end 
will be burning. Κατάρα, exsecratio, maledictio, ertrema atque dirissi- 
ma devotio. Such barren ground, producing nothing but thorns and 
briers, is not only useless to the owners, i. e. refuse land, but is given | 
up or devoted by them to be over-run with fire, and to have all its 
worthless productions consumed. As in the former case, blessing con- 
sists in rendering more fruitful, so here the curse consists in giving up 
to utter and entire barrenness, i. e. in relinquishing all efforts at culti- 
vation, such ground as will produce nothing valuable. The blessing 
and the curse stand opposed, as well cultivating land and rendering it 
fruitful is opposed to giving it over to utter barrenness. 

"Heo τὸ τέλος εἰς καῦσιν, whose end is burning. Etc καῦσιν is He- 
braism, corresponding to the use of the Infinitive nominascens, with the 
prefix >, Heb. Gramm. ᾧ 521. 522. So Is. 44:15, "g3)....m%1 
(LXX. iva ἧ .'... εἰς καῦσιν), and it shall be burned. This interpreta- 
tion represents the ezecration of barren land (κατάρα) as ending in 
καῦσες, i. 6. the curse is carried into effect by burning the land over. 
On the whole I must refer 7¢ to γῆ. 

Thus construed the whole passage affords a very striking image of 
the condition of the Hebrews. ‘ You,’ the writer says, ‘are enjoying 
abundant means of spiritual improvement. If you act in a manner wor- 
thy of such privileges, God will approve and bless. But if you disobey 
the gospel, and become wholly unfruitful in respect to Christian graces, 
then you are exposed to final rejection and endless punishment. The 
doom of all apostates is near, and the sequel will be tremendous. 

But lest what he had now said might wear the appearance of too 
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much severity and seem to imply a great degree of distrust or want of 
confidence in respect to those whom he addressed, the writer proceeds 
to shew what is the real state of his feelings towards them, and that he 
has, out of affection for them and solicitude for their highest welfare, 99 
plainly and fully set before them the danger to which they were expo 
sed 


(9) Πεπείσμεϑα δὲ .... λαλοῦμεν, but we confidently hope for bette 
things respecting you, beloved, even those connected toith salvation, al 
though we thus speak. Kegelrrove [i.e. πράγματα] I understand as re 
ferring to what had just been said, in which the conduct and the doom 
of apostates had been represented. ITenelopeOa κρείττονα then means, 
‘I confidently hope that you will neither imitate the conduct nor under- 
go the doom of apostates, whose end is εἰς καῦσιν. 

’Fyopeva σωτηρίας, lit. near to, conjoined with, salvation. The form 
of expression appears as if it were designed to correspond with the pre- 
ceding κατάρας ἐγγύς; 1. Θ. as apostates are κατάρας ἐγγύες, so those 
who persevere in maintaining the true religion, are ἐχόμενοε σωτηρίας; 
i. e. their salvation is at hand, their time of deliverance from trials and 
their season of reward are certain, and will not be long protracted. To 
refer σωτηρίας here merely to the temporal safety of believing Hebrews, 
seems to me very foreign to the object of the writer; although some 
critics of note have done this. 

(10) Οὐ γὰρ ἄδικος ὁ ϑεός, for God is not unkind, i.e. God is kind. 
Tag introduces a reason here why the writer hopes and trusts that those 
whom he addresses will be saved, viz. because God is so kind, and they 
have exhibited so many fruits of benevolence. The opposite of adsxos 
is δίκαιος, which, among other meanings, not unfrequently bears that 
of kind, benevolent, indulgent, merciful; see Matt. 1: 19. John 17 : 25. 
1 John 1:9. Soin Hebrew, ΤΣ and 43% often mean kind, kind- 
ness, merciful, mercy, etc. "étxos, therefore may mean unkind, we 
merciful, etc.; and this sense of the word is most appropriate to the 
passage. Before the Inf. ἐπιλάϑεσϑαε, ware is to be mentally supplied, 
in order to complete the construction. 

Tov ἔργου ὑμῶν, καὶ τῆς ἀγάπης. Many Codices and most editions 
read, τοῦ ἔργου ὑμῶν καὶ τοῦ κόπου τῆς ἀγάπης. But Mill, Bengel, 
Griesbach, Knapp, Tittmanon, Schott, and others, omit τοῦ κόπου; which, 
however, is defended and received by many critics of good reputation. 

”"Eoyov and κόπος are not unfrequently joined by the sacred writers; 
8. δ. 1 Thess. 1:3. Rev. 2:2. 14:13. But the weight of authority 
appears to be against the genuineness of κόπου here. 
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Instead of putting a comma after ὑμῶν, we may point the phrase 
thus, τοῦ ἔργου ὑμῶν καὶ τῆς ἀγαπης" regarding τῆς ayanng as sUs- 
taining the place of an adjective in respect to ἔργου. Such construc- 
tions (i. 6. Hendiadys) are very common in the sacred writings. The 
translation would then be, your benevolent labour ; or (if this be more 
agreeable) your labour and the benevolence which you have exhibited. 
On the whole, however, I rather prefer making ἔργον refer to the efforts 
which the Hebrew Christians had made, and ἀγάπη to the state of mind 
toward God which they had cherished. I have translated accordingly. 

Εἰς τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ, toward his name, i.e. toward him, or toward 
Christ. So ὄνομα is often used, viz. for person ; e. g. Matt.6: 9. John 
17:26. Acts 10: 43. John 20:31. Acts 4:10. So tw (name) 
in Hebrew, Ex. 23: 21. 1 K. 8: 29. 3:2, Ps. 20: 1, et al. saepe. 

Ataxovnoavres .... διακονοῦντες, in having performed kind offices 
to Christians, and in still performing them. Acaxovew signifies not 
merely to supply the wants of others by pecuniary aid and by alms, 
but also to assist them in any way by offices of humanity and kindness. 
In this enlarged sense, it seems natural to understand it here. ᾿“γίοες, 
i. 6. those who are consecrated to God or to Christ, those who profess 
to be holy ; comp. 3: 1. 

(11) Τὴν αὐτὴν ἐνδείκνυσθαι σπουδὴν .... τέλους, may exhibit the 
same diligence, respecting a full assurance of hope even tu the end, 
1.e. the end of life, or the end of their probationary state; com. 3: 6. 
Σκουδήν, strenuous endeavour, diligent exertion, sedulity. The mean- 
ing is: ‘I wish you to continue your active efforts even to the end of 
your Christian course, so as to acquire or to preserve the full assurance 
of Christian hope.’ “Πληροφορία and πληροφορέω are not employed 
by the classics. “Πληροφορία means a full burden or lading. If ap- 
plied to a fruit tree, it would designate the fulness or large burden of 
the fruit; applied to the lading of a vessel, it would denote the fulness 
ofthe cargo. Phavorinus explains πληροφόρησον by πλήρωσον; and 
in like manner πληροφορίαν here does not appear to differ from πλήρω- 
Ha or πλήρωσιν. The meaning of the writer is: ‘I desire that your 
diligence in good works should be persevered in, so that you may con- 
tinue to cherish a full or confident hope, viz. of salvation, even to the 
end of life.’ In this way they would be most effectually guarded 
against apostasy ; for he who, on true grounds, cherishes the hope of fu- 
ture glory and reward which the Christian religion encourages, will 
hardly be tempted to abandon his religion and exchange it for another. 

(12) Ἵνα μὴ νωϑροὶ γένησϑε, that ye may not be remiss, viz. in the 
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discharge of your Christian duties. Nodgoi, cardi, segnes, is applied 
either to body or mind, to external actions or internal conceptions. 

Miunrai δὲ τῶν διὰ nloreng.... ἐπαγγελίας, but imitators of thes, 
who through faith and patient expectation have entered into the posur 
ston of promised blessings, i. e. who after continued belief {πέστεως) n 
the existence of those blessings, and patient waiting («axgoupies) 
until the time of trial is finished for the possession of them, have at lax 
realized the object of all their faith and patient expectation. lieu; 
means here, belief in the reality of preffered future blessedness (see Heb. 
11: 1, 2. seq.); and μακροϑυμία the patient waiting for it, amid all the 
troubles and trials of life. Some make a Hendiadys of the words πίσιε 
ὡς and μαχροϑυμίας, and render them patient faith. I prefer the oth 
er method of explanation, as communicating a fuller meaning of the 
apostle’s words. 

KAnoovonourtwy τὰς ἐπαγγελίας. Kinoovouém, to acquire, to ob 
tain possession of, see on chap. 1:4. ‘Enayyediag in the plural, in or 
der to indicate promises of various kinds both in respect to temporal 
and spiritual good, i. e. the proffered blessings which the ancient wor 
thies did at last enjoy. How directly it was to the writer’s purpose, to 
exhort the Hebrews to persevering faith, and patient waiting for futere 
blessings proffered by the Christian religion, is too evident to need any 
illustration. Such a course would be directly opposite to that abandon- 
ment of faith and discouragement of mind, which led to apostasy. 

(13) Τῷ yao ABoaap .... 8809, when, for example, God had made 
a promise to Abraham. Tag, introduced in such a connection, i. 6. be 
tween the proposal of a doctrine or encouragement, and the relation of 
a fact which is to illustrate it, may well be explained by the phrase, for 
ezample ; as it conveys the same idea in Greek, which these words do 
an English. 

"Enel κατ᾽ οὐδενὸς... .. ἑαυτοῦ, seeing he could swear by no greater, 
he sware by himself. Εἶχε, could, poterat; comp. Mark 14:8. Lake 
7: 42. 12:4. 14: 14. John 14: 30. Lucian, Dial. Mort. 21. 2, ‘Con- 
cerning all these things εἰπεῖν ay ἔγοιμε, I could speak.” Elian. Var. 
Hist. I. 25, “1 honour thee ὅπητε καὶ όπως ἔγω, in whatever way and 
whenever J can.” 

Kat οὐδενός. The Gen. with xara before it, usually follows the 
‘verb ὄμνυμι, when the object is designated by which a person swears. 
So Aesop. Fab. 68, ἡ μὲν σὺς ὥμνυε xara τῆς “dgoodirns, swore by 
Venus. The Acc. with xaze, or the Dat. with ἐν, may also be used. 

“Ryove xad ἑαυτοῦ, Hebrew ὭΣΞΩΣ "2, Gen. 22:16. The for- 
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mula of an oath of this kind, is found in Num. 14: 21, 38 7. So in 
Num. 14: 28, 537° Ὀξὲ2 38 ὙΠ; and in Deut. 32: 40, phish "238 "tT, 
7 dive forever. 

(14) déyor ἦ pry ....ndndvre σε, saying, I will greatly bless 
thee, and exceedingly multiply thee, i.e. I will give thee a numerous off- 
spring. In Gen. 22: 17, which is quoted here, instead of simply πλη- 
&uve σε, the Hebrew runs thus, ἼΣΩΝ Aye Tay, 1 will 
greatly multiply thy seed; but. in Gen. 17: 2, it is S358 any ἽΝΩΞ 

rie, Twill multiply thee exceedingly. The apostle appears t to unite 
both expressions in the quotation before us. The obvious idea of both 
passages is, “I will give thee a very numerous posterity.’ 

"HL μῆν, certissime, profecto; both words are particles of affirma- 
tion, and being joined they make the affirmation intense. Evhoyov 
εὐλογήσω... . πληϑύνων πληϑυνῶ. Such a reduplication is very 
common in Hebrew, where, for the most part, it denotes intensity, Heb. 
Gramm. §514. The great frequency of it in the Hellenistic writers, is 
Hebraism ; but still, the formula itself is not without frequent examples 
in Greek writers. E. g. Lucian. Dial. Menel. sub fine, ‘dav εἶδον. Xen. 
Cyrop. V. πείϑων ἔπεισε. VIII. ὑπακούων ὑπήκουσα. Polyb. EVYOME- 
νος ἥυξατο τοῖς ϑεοῖς. Herod. IV. 23, καταφεύγων καταφεύγῃ. Diod. 
Sic. Tom. I. p. 717, καταπέμψας ἔπεμψε, That intensity is designed 
in our text, is clear from consulting the context in Gen. xx. and xvi. 
Πληϑυνὼ is found in what is usually called the second future circum- 
flex. But verbs in 4, u,v, 9, have no other future; see Buttmann’s 
Gramm. § 101.2; and of course this form is wrongly named second 
future. 

(15) Kai οὕτω μακροϑυμήσας.... . ἐπαγγελίας, and so, having pa- 
tiently waited, he obtained the promised blessing. Kai οὕτω may be 
construed as equivalent to καὶ τότε, or καὶ ἔπειτα, and then, and after- 
wards. So οὕτω in Acts 7:8. 20:11. Rom. 11:26. Thess. 4: 17. 
Rev. 11:5. Schneider (Lex.), οὕτω, folglich, sonack. Schleusner 
(Lex.), οὕτω, sic tandem, tum demum, deinceps etiam. But I rather 
prefer the sense of so here, which means, ἐπ accordance with the prom- 
ises just recited. ᾿Ἐπέτυχε τῆς ἐπαγγελίας, the noun being in the 
Gen.; for ἐπετυγχάνω governs either the Gen. or Acc.; see Matth. Gr. 
Gramm. § 363. 5. 

But what was the promised blessing which he obtained? The same, 
I reply, which the preceding context designates, viz. the blessing of a 
posterity which should become numerous. When Abraham was called 
by God out of Haran, and the promise of a numerous posterity made to 
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him, he was seventy-five years old, Gen. 12: 1—4.  Twenty-foor yeas 
elapsed after this, while he was a sojourner in a strange land without ay 
fixed place of abode, before the manner in which this promise would be 
fulfilled was revealed to him, Gen. 17: 1—16. It was only when & 
was an hundred years old, that the promised blessing of a son, from 
whom should spring a great nation, was obtained, Gen. 21: 1—5. Th 
preternatural birth of such a son, was deemed by Abraham a snfficest 
pledge, on the part of God, that all which he had promised respecung 


him would be fulfilled, Gen. 22: 15—18. Heb. 11:8—12, 17-19 » 


Rom. 4: 17—22. Other blessings besides that of a numerous posterity, 
were connected with the birth of Isaac and the faith of Abraham, Ge. 
xxi. latter part οὖν. 17 with v. 18. These blessings Abraham did po 


obtain, indeed, by actual possession; but by anticipation, confdat 


hope, and unwavering faith in the promises of God; comp. John 8: 56. 
In our text, however, the apostle refers to the promised blessing of 2 
son, which, after long waiting, Abraham obtained. 

(16) "AvOomnos μὲν yao ... . ὀμνύουσε, now men swear by one whe 
is superior, i.e. men appeal to God, when taking an oath, as a witnes 
of their sincerity, and as an avenger of falsehood and perjury. 

Kai πάσης αὐτοῖς... ὁ ὅρκος, and the oath for confirmation make 
an end of all dispute among them ; i.e. an oath that the contesting pz- 
ties will abide by the terms of amity and concord agreed upon, puts δῦ 
end to the disputes which had existed, the parties relying upon an em 
gagement of a nature so solemn. An oath, then, is the highest pledge 
of fidelity which a man can give. «Δυτοῖς is the Dative after avtsdoyt- 
ας, viz. ἀντιλογίας [ἢ ἐστε] αὐτοῖς. 

Such is the custom of men, when ἀνσελογία, contradiction, question, 
calling in question, dispute, is to be quieted. God has condescended to 
act in a similar way for our encouragement, and to confirm our belief m 
his promises. 

(17) “Ev ᾧ megeoodregoy ... . τῆς ἐπαγγελίας, on account of which 
(1. 6. because an oath removes all dispute or doubt), God, desirous of 
shewing those to whom the promises are made. ᾿Εν ᾧ, on account of 
this, see Wahl on ἐν No. 5. Περεσσότερον, abundantly, τ mode ετλρεν, 
insigniter. "Enwdetkas, to demonstrate, to exhibit so as to prove. Att 
θονόμοις, 1. e. to Christians ; comp. 4: 1,3, 9. 

To ἀμετάϑετον τῆς βουλῆς αὐτοῦ, the immutability of his pups 
or of his decree ; for the will of God is the decree of God. 

᾿Εμεσίτευσεν Ooxw, interposed by an oath. Mecsrevm means, & 
cording to classical usage, to act the part of a mediator, to be an tale 
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nuntius, conciliator, begveen two parties. But here, this sense is impos- 
sible. God is not a mediator between himself and the heirs of the prom- 
ise. ‘The sense of tnterposing, then becomes a necessary one. So the 
Vulgate, interposuit jusjurandum. He made a μεσίτην (so to speak) by 
an oath, interposed an oath between himself and the heirs of promise, 
i.e. he made an oath the means of removing all doubt or question on 
their part, whether he would faithfully perform what he had promised. 

(18) “fa διὰ δύο toayparwv .... θεόν, so that by two immutable 

things, in regard to which tt is impossible that God should prone faith- 
less ; i. 6. since men’s doubts are removed by an appeal to an oath, God, 
in condescension to their weakness, has also made confirmation of his 
promises by an oath, so that there might be no possible ground of doubt. 

But what are the two immutable things? His promise and his oath, 

answer almost all the commentators and critics. But there is room to 
doubt the correctness of this interpretation. The apostle in the prece- 

ding context has mentioned two oaths of God, which have respect to the 
salvation of believers. The one is the context immediately preceding, 

v. 13; which, in Gen. 22: 15—18, stands connected with the promise 

of a blessing to all nations (v. 18) through the seed of Abraham, i. 6. 

through the Messiah. The other may be the one implied in Heb. 3: 

11: where the oath that unbelievers shall be excluded from the rest of 
God, implies of course an assurance of the same nature, that believers 

shall be admitted to it; comp. 4: 5,6. Perhaps however it is more 

probable, that the second oath is that by which the Messiah is constitu- 

ted a high-priest after the order of Melchizedek, Ps. 110: 4, and which 

had been twice adverted to by the writer in the preceding part of his 

epistle, 5: 6,10. This would best agree with the sequel, in 6:20, 

where the writer recurs to the order of Christ’s high-priesthood, and, 
thus shews that it was at that time in his mind. Here then are the two 

immutable things, in which believers may confide; viz. first, the oath 

that Abraham should have a Son (the Messiah), in whom all nations 

should be blessed, Gen. 22: 18; secondly, the oath that this Son should 

be high-priest forever, after the order of Melchizedek, Ps. 110: 4. 

These two oaths it is impossible God should disregard ; and the salvation 

of believers, therefore, is adequately and surely provided for. In this 

opinion I find that Storr for substance agrees. 

On the other hand, to represent the promise and the oath to confirm 
the same, as the too immutable things, seems to be inapposite; for the 
writer here states that what is sworn to, even among men, must be re- 
garded as fixed or established. More surely what God has once solemnly 
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declared, can never be annulled. The two thgngs then which are im- 
mutable, are those referred to in the two different oaths, viz. that ia 
Gen. 22: 15—18, and that in Ps. 110: 4. To these the writer hed 
repeatedly adverted. 

᾿Ισχυρὰν παράκλησιν... ἐλπίδος, we, who have sought a refuge, 
might have strong persuasion to hold fast the hope which is set before 
us. That is, God has made adequate provision for the salvation of all, 
who prove faithful to the cause of Christ; and he has secured it by 
oaths, made at different times, and on diverse occasions. The certait- 
ty, then, of obtaining the reward promised to fidelity, constitutes a pow- 
erful motive to persevere, for all those who have sought a refuge from 
the power and penalty of sin in the religion of Jesus. Παράκλησιν, in 
the sense of comfort, consolation, is common in the New Testament; 
but according to the classical use of the word, it means excitement, er 
hortation, persuasion, etc. This latter use of the word is common also 
to the New Testament writers; and in this sense I understand it, 2 
the verse before us. Consolation, which exegesis Kuinoel and Bloon- 
field prefer, does not seem to me, on the whole, to be so appropriate to 
the writer’s object here as excitement, Anregung (Schneider), perseé 
sion. ᾿Ισχυρᾶν means powerful, i. 6. having great force, proffering 
strong motives. 

Oi καταφυγόντες, we who seek arefuge. Kataqevyw means to fis 
toward, to flee to, to flee under, viz. a place of refuge, an asylum; which 
latter is generally designated after the verb. It may be rendered hast- 
en, i.e. are eager, to lay hold of, etc. So Kuinoel and Bretachneider. 
But here, οἱ καταφυγόντες seems to be employed as a periphrasis, in 
order to designate Christians who are seeking a refuge from asin and 
sorrow. In like manner σωζομένους is employed, in Acts 2: 47. 

Koarnoat, to hold fast, to take firm hold of, to grasp with tenacity, 
Hebrew pth. ᾿Ζλπίδος, hope, here means the objects of hope, i.e. the 
objects of Christian hope, for which Christians hope, or which they ¢x- 
pect; just as ἐπαγγελία above means the objects promised, the things 
promised ; and often so, in respect to many other words of a similar 
nature. Προκειμένης, proposed, set forth, is a word which was οὔ» 
ployed in respect to the ἄϑλον or prize of victory, in the Grecial 
games. This was said προκέῖσϑαι, to be proposed or set before the 
competitors. So in our text the object of hope, viz. future happiness 
and glory, deliverance from sin and sorrow, is set before all Christians, 
who are xataguyortes, seeking a refuge from their guilt and miseries 
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And the repeated oath of God assures them that such a refuge is to be 
found, and also affords a powerful excitement to seek it. 

(19) “Hy we ἄγκυραν... βεβαίαν, which we hold as an anchor of 
the soul, unfaikng and firmly fired ; i. 6. which hope we are in posses- 
sion of, ἔχομεν, and it will prove to us, in our troubles and distresses, 
what an anchor of sound materials and firmly fixed will be to a ship in 
a tempest, i. e. it will keep us from “making shipwreck of the faith.” 
Many commentators refer ἤν to παράχλησεν; but it seems to me quite 
contrary to the manifest object of the passage. Hope is often repre- 
sented under the emblem of an anchor, among the heathen writers. 
᾿““σφαλῆ means, that which will not fail, i.e. like an anchor of good 
materials, which will not give way. “βεβαίαν means firmly fized, i.e. 
having a tenacious.hold, which cannot be slipped. 

Kai εἰσερχομένην.. .. καταπετασματος, and which enters into that 
within the vail, i.e. which hope enters into the inner sanctuary, the 
sanctum sanctorum where God dwells. Others refer εἰσερχομένην to 
ἄγκυραν. The meaning, as I explain the passage, is, that the objects 
of hope are in heaven where God dwells. The apartment within the 
vail of the temple at Jerusalem, was that in which the ark of the cove- 
nant was placed, and also the Cherubim that shadowed the mercy-seat. 
There the glory of God appeared. This inner sanctuary was an em- 
blem of heaven; see Heb. 9: 1—11, 23. 10:1. The phrase ἐσώτερον 
τοῦ καταπετασματος; here designates that whichis an image or symbol 
of heaven. : 

The sentiment of the writer then is as follows; ‘ Hold fast the ob- 
jects of your Christian hope. These will keep you steady in adherence 
to your holy religion, and preserve you, like an anchor, from making 
shipwreck of the faith. These objects of hope are heavenly in their 
nature, ἡ dAnig... εἰσερχομένη εἰς τὸ ἐσώτερον τοῦ καταπετάσμα- 
τος. Consequently these objects are immutable, and so ἀσᾳαλεῖς καὶ ' 
βέβαιοι, like a good anchor.’ 

Ὅπου nocdgouos.... ᾿Ιησοῦς, whither Jesus our precursor has 
gone, on our account. Πρόδρομος. .... εἰσῆλθεν, I take to mean 
simply that Jesus first led the way into the heavenly sanctuary. So 
Aeschylus, Her. ad Theb. v. 217, πρόδρομος ἦλθε, ig. προῆλϑε. 
Theodoret makes an appropriate remark on this passage. “The wri- 
- ter designs to increase their confidence by calling Jesus πρόδρομος; 
for if he is their precursor, and has gone thither on their account, then 
ought Christians to follow after him, so as to attain the end of their 
course,” Theod. in loc. 
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The expression in the latter part of v. 19, εἰσερχομένη εἰς τὸ ἐσωτε-- 
ρον τοῦ καταπετάσματος, seems to have been purposely cltogen as a 
periphrasis of the heavenly sanctuary, in order to direct the minds of 
the Hebrews to the priesthood of Christ; of which the writer now 
proceeds to treat, after having suspended the consideration of it from 
chap. V. 11. to chap. VI. 19, in order to introduce matter of warning 
and encouragement. It was lawful for the high priest only to emter, 
through the vail, into the inner sanctuary. So Jesus, as high priest of 
the new dispensation, entered the eternal sanctuary above, making an 
expiation of perpetual efficacy for sinners, Heb. 9, 11, 12, 22—26. 


re cee a ee 


Having thus reproved them for the little progress which they had made ia Christian knowledge, 
5: LI—VI. 3; warned them against the dreadful consequences of abandoning the Christian religion, 
6: 4—8; and encouraged them to hold fast their faith and hope even unto the end, as thoy had the 
example of Abrabam, and the oath of God to assure them of an adequate reward, 6:9—19, the 
writer now returns to make the comparison of Christ as high priest with Melchizedek, whose 
name in conection with that of Christ had been already more than once introduced, 5:6, 10. ‘This 
subject be pursues to the end of 7: 25; where he again brings to view the topic broken of at 5: 10, 
and completes what be had to say concerning it in order to prevent its being misunderstood, 
7: 26—28., 


CHAP. VIL. 


(1) Οὗτος yao Medysledéx, now this Melchizedek, i. e. the Melchize- 
dek whom I have already named. Ig is here the sign of resuming a 
topic which had been suspended. | 

βασιλεὺς Σαλήμ. Nearly all the Greek and Latin fathers held thie 
place to be the same as Jerusalem ; 80 Ps. 76: 2 [3], “In Salem is his 
tabernacle,” comp. Gen. 14:18. The Σαλείμ mentioned in John 3: 
23, was probably a different place from that which our text names; if 
indeed «Σαλήμ is meant, by our author, to designate a place at all. Is it 
not rather an appellative? See the writer's own interpretation, v. 2. 

‘Jegevg τοῦ Geov tov ὑψίστου, Hebrew 1 ἘΣ bb p>, Gen. 14: 
18. It was common among the ancients for a king to be priest also, 
thus uniting the two highest honours among men in his own person. 
The Jewish kings did not do thus so long as the race of David was up- 
on the throne, because the priesthood was confined to the tribe of Levi. 
But the Maccabees did it; Joseph. Antiq. XIII. 19, comp. Macc. in 
the Apocrypha. Among foreign nations this was very common. In 
reference to this double honour, Peter calls Christians βασίλειον ἱερα-- 
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τευμα, 1 | Pet. 2:9; and John in Rev. 1: 6 says, that Christ has pre- 
pared for his followers a βασιλείαν and constituted them ἑερεῖς τῷ 
Gen. 

How highly the Jews of the apostle’s day estimated the honour of 
priesthood, may be seen from Philo; who says, “The law of kinglf 
office applies to priests εἰς σεμνότητα καὶ τιμήν, in regard to dignity 
and honour, de Legat. ad Caium, p. 832.” In the same book, he re- 
presents the Jewish people as regarding “the high priesthood to be as 
much above the kingly office, as God is more exalted than men.” All 
this serves to shew that the apostle, by exhibiting and proving the 
priesthood of Christ, not only pointed out the way in which pardon of 
sin had been effected, but also designed to contribute much towards 

, causing the Messiah to be honoured in the view of the Hebrews. 

In calling Melchizedek a priest of the most high God, the Scripture 
designs to exhibit him as a true priest of the true God, who is maker 
and lord of heaven and earth, Gen. 14: 19, 22. 

Ὃ συναντήσας... . εὐλογήσας αὐτὸν, who met Abraham returning 
from the overthrow of the [confederate] kings, and blessed him; see 
Gen. 14: 17—20. 

(2)" Re καὶ dexarny.... ABocap, to whom also Abraham gave a 
tenth part of all, viz. a tenth ano πάντων τῶν ἀκροθενίων, of all the 
spoils (see v. 4), which he had taken from the confederate kings whom 
he had discomfited, Gen. 14: 14—16, 20. exarny agrees with 
μὸῖραν understood. 

Πρώτον μὲν ἑρμενευόμενος, βασιλεὺς δικαιοσύνης, by interpreta- 
tion (his name] means, first, RIGHTEOUS KING. “ασελεὺς δικαιοσύνης 
resembles the formulas, God of mercy, God of glory, etc., instead of 
merciful God, glorious God, etc ; which are common indeed in all lan- 
guages, but more especially in the Hebrew. But Ernesti, Kuinoel, and 
others, construe the phrase here as meaning ‘a King who renders his 
subjects righteous or upright.’ But I doubt whether a Hebrew would 
have so understood it; and in fact Josephus says it means βασιλειὶς 
δίκαιος, Antiq. I. 10. 2. 

Ἔπειτα δὲ καὶ βασιλεὺς... εἰρήνης, and then king of Salem, 
whick means, king of peace, i. e. peaceful king, or king who is a peace- 
maker. 

(3) ᾿“πάτωρ, ἀμήτωρ, having neither father nor mother, i. e. re- 
corded in the sacred genealogies ; or perhaps, whose father and mother 
Were not of kingly or priestly rank. These words were applied kterally 
by the Greeks, to some of their gods ; then Aguratively, to those who 
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were orphans, and to those whose parents were obscure and of low or 
gin. Thas Livy, IV. 3, “nullo patre natus,” which he says respecting 
a person of ignoble descent. So Horace, Serm. I. 6, 10, “ nullis map 
ribus natos.” Philo calls Sarah ἀμήτορα, probably because her mother 
is not mentioned in the sacred records. And in such a sense the apo 
tle appears to call Melchizedek, anarwo and ἀμήσωρ. The expla 
tion of these terms is to be found (as one may easily believe) in the 
word ayévealoynros, without any genealogy, viz. of whose genealogy 
no mention is made in Scripture. 

The Arabians say of a man who has by his own efforts procured δὴ 
exalted place of honour, and who is descended from ignoble pareat, 
5 lof υ he has no father, i.e. he is not named from his father, o 
derives not his titles and honours from his father. Michaelis prefers 
the explanation which this idiom would afford, in respect to the passage 
under examination. But the other seems preferable, on account of the 
explanation which the writer himself has made, by adding ἀγενεαλόγη: 
τος. See Schleusner and Wahl on ἀπάτωρ and ἀμήτωρ. 

Myre ἀρχὴν .... ἔχων, having neither beginning of days nor end of 
life, i. e. whose time of birth or death is not related; or rather, who 
as high priest has no limited time assigned for the commencement and 
expiration of his office, for so the following clause leads us to interpre 
this expression. The Levitical priests were limited in their service; 
see Num. 4: 3, 28; 85, 43, 47, (comp. Num. 8: 24, 25). Ζωῆς, & 
cording to the latter mode of interpretation, refers to the life of Melcht- 
zedek as priest, i.e. the time of his priesthood. Zon is often equitt 
lent in sense to καιρὸς ζωῆς, the season or time which one lives. The 
meaning of the writer then is, that Melchizedek’s priesthood was {π|- 
ited to no definite time, i. e. he was sacerdos perpetuus, a priest without 
limitation of office. So the Latins say, Dictator perpeteus, etc. 

᾿Μᾳωμοιωμένος δὲ... denvexts, but like to the Son of God—re 
maineth a priest perpetually. The sacred writer, in Ps. 110: 4, say 
of the Messiah, that he is D549> 4733, Sept. ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸν αἰώνα, 1.4 
εἰς τὸ διηνεκές; and then adds, “ after the order of Melchizedek.” 
First, then, Christ is asserted by the Psalmist to be a perpetual pres; 
and next, to confirm or explain this assertion, it is added that he is ® 
according to the order of Melchizedek. The implication is, of coor, 
that Melchizedek is perpetual priest; for this is a special point of the 
comparison. The apostle means to say, in our text, that inasmuch 88 
Melchizedek is understood to have a perpetual priesthood, and sine? 
the priesthood of the Son of God is affirmed, in the 110th Psalm, to be 
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like his; so it follows of course, that the priesthood of Christ is under- 
stood to be perpetual, or that Melchizedek in regard to his priesthood 
was like to, or could be compared with, the Son of God. 

In respect to the object of this assertion, I apprehend nothing more 

18 intended, than that the priesthood of Christ and of Melchizedek was 
not, like that of the sons of Aaron, limited to any definite period. In 
the absolute sense, εἰς τὸ διηνεκὲς clearly is not to be understood, either 
of Melchizedek’s priesthood or of Christ’s. Melchizedek’s priesthood 
terminated with his life ; 8ὸ Christ’s priestly and kingly office as Medi- 
ator, will both cease when the work of redemption is fully accomplish- 
ed, 1 Cor. 15: 24—25. But in neither case is there any statute, 
which limits the specific time of accession to office and of egress from 
it. Of course the order of Christ’s priesthood, and that of Melchize- 
dek, differed greatly in this respect from that of the sons of Aaron, 
and was, as the writer goes on to declare, greatly superior to it. Dic- 
tator perpetuus among the Romans, for example, was surely a higher, 
or at least a more honorable office, than that of ordinary Dictator. 

Our English version of ἀφομοεωμένος, made like to, does not seem to 
give the true sense of the passage. The apostle is not labouring to 
shew that Melchizedek, in respect to bis priesthood, was made like to 
Christ ; but vce versa. He is seeking to illustrate and establish the 
perpetuity of Christ’s priesthood, by comparing it with the well known 
priesthood of Melchizedek. Hence, to say that Melchizedek was made 
like to the Son of God, is a ὕστερον novregov; for Ps. 110: 4 com- 
pares the Son of God, as a priest, to Melchizedek. This too is the order 
of nature and propriety ; for as the priesthood of Melchizedek preceded 
that of Christ, it was something with which the Hebrews were already 
acquainted, inasmuch as the Scriptures had repeatedly spoken of it, 
Of course the apostle, in aiming to illustrate and establish the priest- 
hood of Christ, (a priesthood that was recent and not well understood 
by the Hebrews), would very naturally pursue the ‘method of compari- 
son offered to his view in Ps. 110: 4, i. 6. ἃ comparison of Christ’s 
priesthood to that of Melchizedek. ᾿““φομοεωμένος means, then, not 
made like to, but like to, or likened to, i. e. being compared to. 

The whole passage, from ὁ συναντήσας in v. 1, to τῷ υἱῷ τοῦ θεοῦ 
in v. 3, is plainly a parenthetic explanation, (a very common occurrence 
in the writings of Paul), thrown in for the sake of suggesting to the read- 
er’s mind some considerations respecting the character and dignity of 
Melchizedek, which would be very useful in regard to a right under- 
standing of the comparison that was to be made out in thesequel. Οὗτος 
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yao ὁ Mely.Cedéx, etc., in v. 1, is the immediate Nom. to mévec izgevs 
εἰς τὸ διηνεκές in v.3. The construction of the whole sentence » 
thus: ‘ This Melchizedek, king of Salem, priest. ... (who met Abra 
ham... . and blessed him. . . . whose name first means righteous king, 
and then peaceful king ....of a descent no where recorded, having a 
priestly office not limited, and being in respect to his priesthood like Ὁ 
the Son of God), is ἃ perpetual priest.’ If it be objected, that the par- 
ticiples ἑρμενευόμενος, ἔχων, and ἀφομοιωμένος have not, like ovver 
τήσας, the article before them, and therefore cannot be arranged in 
such a construction; the answer is, that nouns, participles, and adjec- 
tives, put in apposition, either take or omit the article, at the pleasure 
of the writer. Εἰ g. inv. 1, ὁ Μελχισεδὲκ---βασιλεύς .... ἱερεύς, in ap 
position. Then ὁ ovvaryrnoas .... evloynoag.... ἑρμενευόμενος .... 
ἀπάτωρ, ἀμήτωρ, ἀγενεαλόγητος.... ἔχων... ἀφομοιωμένος---4}} in 
apposition with 0 συναντήσας ; a mode of using adjectives and partici- 
ples by no means unusual. See Gersdorf, Bettrdge, etc., Th. V. Ueber 
die Stellung der Adjectiven, etc. In the translation I have endeavoar- 
ed, in the present edition, exactly to follow the construction of the whole 
sentence in the original. See Excursus XIII. 

(4) Θεωρεῖτε δὲ... . πατριάρχης, consider now how great a per 
sonage this must be, to whom the patriarch Abraham gave a tithe of 
the spoils. Θεωρεῖτε, see, perceive, consider, δέ, now, continuative, as 
this particle often is. “Πηλίχος, of what exalted rank. “Axoo@eri- 
oy, in its literal sense, means summitas acervi frumenti, the top part of 
a heap of grain. It was usual to offer the primitiae or first fruits to 
God. But as offerings were made to their gods, by the Greeks, from 
spoils taken in war, ἀχροϑίνεα came at last to signify, in the Greek 
language, any kind of spoils, from which an offering to the gods was 
taken. The Latins called such offerings, manubiae. The word axgo- 
ϑινίων has the general sense of spoils here, and evidently refers to 
the spoils which Abraham had taken from the confederate kings, Gen. 
14: 16. 

The object of the apostle in mentioning the circumstance here ad- 
verted to, plainly is, to exalt the dignity of Melchizedek. The high 
reverence which the Jews had for Abraham is well known. If now it 
could be shewn to the Hebrews, that Melchizedek was superior to 
Abraham, then the superiority of Christ, who is like to Melchize- 
dek, is also shewn. Moreover, since the patriarch or head of a na- 
tion was reckoned, in the East, as excelling in dignity all his descend- 
ants; so, if Melchizedek’s dignity exceeded that of Abraham, it 
would follow that it exceeded that of all his descendants—among 
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whom were the Levitical priests. It is for the sake of establishing this 
last point, that the comparison of Melchizedek with Abraham is intro- 
duced in v. 4; as the sequel plainly shews. This being established, it 
would follow, that Christ's priesthood, (which was like that of Melchi- 
zedek), was superior to the Aaronical priesthood; which is the point 
that the writer designs to illustrate and establish. 

(5) Kal of μὲν... .. λαμβάνοντες, the sons of Levi, indeed, who ob- 
tain the office of the priesthood, i. e. who are constituted priests. All the 
sons of Levi were not properly priests; but only the descendants of Aa- 
ron. Hence the writer adds, τὴν ἱερατείαν λαμβάνοντες. It wastrue, 
indeed, that the whole tribe of Levi had a right to tithes; Num. 18: 
28—30. Deut. 14: 22, 27—29. But it is not material to the writer’s 
object here, to mention this. He is concerned merely with the priests ; 
who, as descendants of Levi, were of course entitled to tithes. If he 
could shew that the priests, the most honoured part of the Levites, who 
were legally entitled to receive tithes from the other descendants of 
Abraham, were still inferior to Melchizedek ; then would he shew that 
the priesthood of Christ was of an order superior to theirs. The pay- 
ment of tithes is an acknowledgment of superiority, in regard to the 
rank of the person who receives them. If Abraham, then, paid tithes 
to Melchizedek, he acknowledged him as superior in respect to rank. 

᾿Εντολὴν éyovoey .... νόμον, have by the law a commission to tithe 
the people. See the passages of the law just referred to. “Evrodyy, di- 
rection, mandate, a precept that gives liberty or confers a right to do 
any thing. 

Τοῦτ᾽ ἔστε.... ᾿Αβραάμ, that is, their own brethren, although de- 
scendants from Abraham. ‘Etelnivdorag ἐκ τῆς ὁσᾳύος, a Hebraistic 
mode of expression ; e. g. Gen. 35: 11, kings δ ‘5°X2112; Gen. 46: 
26, 1997 Wes, Ex. 1:5, et al. The Greeks used γεννάσϑαι ὑπό 
τέγος in such cases. The meaning of the passage is, ‘ The priests of 
the tribe of Levi, although descended in common with the other tribes 
from Abraham, have been so elevated to a rank above them by being 
made priests, that they receive the tribute of acknowledged elevation in 
the tithes which are paid them by the others. 

But why should the elevation of the priests above their brethren, be 
introduced here? I answer, in order to shew that the most honoured 
part of the sons of Levi, the most honoured tribe, were of a rank inferior 
to Melchizedek ; consequently, their priesthood was of an order inferior 
to that of Christ. 

(6) Ὃ δὲ μὴ γενεαλογούμενος ἐξ αὐτῶν, but he whose descent is not 
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reckoned ‘from them ; a peripbrasis by which Melchizedek is described, 
and at the same time additional intimation is given, that he was of a 
order of priests different from that of the Levites. 

Addexatwne.... evioynxé, tithed [received tithes from] Abrehe, 
and blessed him to whom the promises were made. “εδεκάτωκε is a He- 
lenistic word, being found only in the Septuagint and New Testamert 
The meaning is, that Melchizedek received from Abraham a ἑεπέ of 
the spoils; which was the same ratio with the tithes received by the 
Levitical priesthood. Kat τὸν ἔχοντα τὰς ἐπαγγελίας, a periphrasis de 
signating Abraham, to whom God had made promises of great blessings; 
comp. Heb. 6: 12—I15. 

(7) Χωρὶς δὲ πάσης... εὐλογεῖται, and beyond all controversy, the 
inferior was blessed by the superior. ᾿ντιλογίας, gainsaying, dispute, 
doubt, comp. 6:16. “/Aarroy here means merely tnferiority in pout 
of rank, office, or station ; not inferiority in regard to moral or religious 
character, which it is not the writer’s object to bring into view, as it Κα 
not to his present purpose. Melchizedek was both king and priest; 
Abraham was neither; at least he is not called by either appellation. 
He was indeed an Emir, i. 6. the head of a company of migratory shep- 
herds (Nomades), and had a large number of dependants; as may be 
seen in Gen. 14:14. Abraham is also called 8°33 , prophet, Gen. 2: 
7; but he is not called 333, although he repeatedly offered sacrifices; 
nor do the Scriptures call him ἼΞ,, king. 

Koeirrovog is the antithesis or correlate of ἔλαττον, and therefore 
means supertor. Both adjectives are of the neuter gender, as is mani- 
fest from ἔλαττον ; but this gender in adjectives is employed to denote 
abstract quality, i.e. it is used in the same way as abstract nouns, 
which are very frequently employed by the sacred writers instead of 
concrete ones. E.g. Christ is the way, the truth, and the life, i. e. he is 
the guide, the instructer, and the author of life, to men. So here, the 
literal rendering would be, inferiority ts blessed by superiority, i.e. the 
inferior person is blessed by the superior one. 

The apostle takes this as aeposition which will be granted by the 
Hebrews, from the simple consideration, that Abraham, by paying 
tithes to Melchizedek, did himself of course acknowledge his own ink 
riority of rank. 

(8) Kai ὧδε μὲν... λαμβάνουσι, here also men who receive tithes 
die ; but there, one of whom it is testified that he lives. A very difficult 
verse, about which there has been no small controversy. The Ateral 
sense of the words would make nothing for the writer's purpose. Of 
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the natural life of men he is not speaking ; but of the duration of the 
priestly office. "S2de means, in respect to the Levites; ἐκεῖ, in regard 
to Melchizedek. δὲ and ἐκεῖ may also be literally rendered in this 
Place and in that place; whith gives the meaning just proposed. But 
what is ἀποϑνήσκοντες 7 Is it the natural death of the body? But 
in this respect the Levites differed not from the king of Salem; both 
were mortals. In another world too they live as well as he, i.e. both 
are immortal. Ζῇ, therefore, cannot refer simply to living in another 
world. Nor is there any ground for supposing the apostle means to as- 
sert, that Melchizedek’s high-priesthood continues in heaven ; as some 
have imagined. There is no intimation in Scripture of any such thing - 
with regard’ to any one but Jesus. I must therefore understand azo- 
Oynoxovrec as being used figuratively here, in order to denote the brief 
and mutable condition of the Levitical priesthood. The figurative use 
of ϑνήσχω and ἀποθνήσκω, in the New Testament, is very common; 
although no instance occurs, perhaps, where it has the same shade of 
meaning which it appears to have here. Schleusner, however, gives to 
ϑνήσκω in 1 Tim. 5: 6 the same sense, viz. gui officio suo non fungi- 
ἔων. But in the verse before us, he construes ἀποϑνήσκοντες as meal- 
ing mortales, and ¢7 as applying to Christ, not to Melchizedek— 
plainly against the context that follows. 

The word (7 seems to me not to mean here either natural life or fu- 
ture immortahty, but an enduring, unlimited time of priesthood ; and to 
designate the same idea as wéves ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸ διηνεκές inv.3. A sense 
like this, viz. that of duration, perennitas, the word Caw often has. If 
this be correct, then its correlate ἀποϑνήσκογεες must of course have 

the sense of short lived or deceasing, viz. as to office or the priesthood. 

In this way, and in this only, can I make out any tolerable sense of 
the passage consistently with the context. Nothing can be plainer, 
than that the object of the writer is to shew the perpetuity of Melchize- 
dek’s priesthood, and not that of his natural life; and by consequence, 
he would also make out the perpetuity of Christ’s priesthood. To con- 
strue ἀποϑνήσκοντες, then, as referring to physical mortality, and on 
as having respect to physical or natural life, is to quit the subject under 
the consideration of the writer, and resort to one which is altogether 
inapposite to his purpose. That (aw and ζωή, moreover, often denote 
perpetuity, perennitas, the reader may readily see by consulting Wahl’s 
Lex. fae, No. 2. 8, and ζωή, No. 1. y. The word ἀποθνήσκοντες, 
then, by the force of antithesis, denotes the reverse of this; and peren- 
nity is not here ascribed to natural fe, but to the priesthood. 
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(9) Kai, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν... δεδεκάτωται, moreover, or besides, even 
Levit who receives tithes, was (if I may be allowed the expression) ἀΐξα- 
sclf tithed, through Abraham ; i.e. not only is the office of the Levitical 
priests temporary or limited in its duration, (which was not the cae 
with the office of Melchizedek who was a type of Christ); but the le 
vitical priesthood itself, (if 1 may be allowed s0 to speak), paid tithes, 
through Abraham, to Melchizedek, thus acknowledging his superiority. 
Ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν is very common in the best Greek writers. It is ἃ 
μείλιγμα (softening down) of an expression which a writer supposes bs 
readers may deem to be too strong, or which may have the appearance 
of excess or severity. It amounts to an indirect apology for employing 
an unusual or unexpected assertion or phrase. It is very happily inuo 
duced here; as the subject itself is one which the writer did not intend 
to urge as capable of being scanned with literal exactness, but only as 


bearing a popular mode of explanation. Kel Aevi, even Levi himself; 


καί intensive. 

(10) “Ere γὰρ ἐν τῇ vogui.... Μελχισεδέκ, for he was then ia the 
loins of his father, when Melchizedek met him. “τι, etiam nunc, com 
now, already, or etiam tunc, even then, then. The meaning of the 
writer is, that at the time then present, Viz. when Melchizedek met 
Abraham, Levi was ἐν τῇ oogui τοῦ πατρός. Our English version, 
“He was yet in the loins of his father,” gives a sense quite different 
from that of the writer; for the meaning of this must be, ‘he was yet Ὁ 
be begotten,’ i.e. he was not yet born. But the apostle designs to say, 
and it is appropriate to his object to say, that even then, when Melchi- 
zedek met Abraham, Levi already (in a certain sense) existed, and, 
through Abraham, paid tithes to the king of Salem, i. e. acknowledged 
inferiority compared with him. This is the very point which the wmiter 
is labouring to illustrate. See Excursus XIV. 

(11) Ei μὲν οὖν τελείωσις... ἦν, if now perfection were [attainable] 
by the Levitical priesthood. Mév οὖν, or μενοῦν, is here used abs 
lutely, i.e. without any corresponding δὲ following. Cu» serves only 
for a mark of transition to another branch of the writer's subject; which 
plainly is made. 42v οὖν signifies now indeed; 80 that we may tran 
late thus : if now, or if moreover, perfection was indeed [attainable] 4y 
the Levitical priesthood, etc. 

1ξλείωσες is a word very variously understood and translated. Some 
render it accomplishment, viz. of the design of the priesthood ; others, 
sanctification ; others, consummate happiness ; others, moral rectitale 
or perfection. It is best explained by a reference to corresponding p* 
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sages in the sequel. In 9:9 it is said, that ‘the Levitical sacrifices 
could not τελεεῶσαε the person who offered them ; which (if we com- 
pare 9: 14) appears plainly to mean, ‘to take away the burden of guilt, 
and to render pure or holy the minds of worshippers.’ Again in 10: 1 
it is affirmed of the sacrifices, that ‘they could not τελεεώσαε those who 
approached the altar,’ i. e. those who offered them; and by comparing 
10: 2—4 with this, it is plain the writer means to say, that ‘the sacri- 
fices could not bestow peace of conscience—could not take away the 
burden of sin from the mind of the worshipper ; but they left him filled 
with apprehensions that the penalty of the divine law might still be 
executed upon him.’ Here.then is plainly the τελείωσις, which the 
Levitical priesthood could not effect. It could neither purify the mind 
or soul of the worshipper, nor free him from the burden of his sins, nor 
from the apprehension that they might be punished. Christ did both ; 
and this is the τελεέωσος here spoken of, which he accomplished, and 
which the law could not accomplish. Chap. 10: 3, 14, is very direct 
to this purpose. The writer then has explained τελείωσις by the sequel 
of his epistle ; and in a manner altogether accordant with the object of 
his reasoning here. 

Ὁ λαὸς yao ἐπ᾿ αὐτῇ νενομοθέτητο, for the people received the law 
in connection with this. This circumstance is evidently to be placed in 
a parenthesis. Nevopoternto, were subjected to the law, were pyt un- 
der the law ; the prefix ¢ of the Pluperf. being omitted, (as often among 
the Attics). Such a construction in the passive voice is peculiar ; comp. 
Rom.3: 4. En’ avty, on this condition, connected with this, or under 
these circumstances ; comp. Wahl on ἐπί, II. 4. θ. The meaning is, 
that the Levitical priesthood and the Mosaic law are closely and insepa- 
rably linked together, so that if one be changed the other must of ne- 
cessity be; as the writer proceeds to shew in the sequel. 

Tig ἔτε χρεία... .. λέγεσϑαι, what further need was there that an- 
other priest should arise after the order of Melchizedek, and not be 
called after the order of Aaron. That is, ‘if the Levitical priesthood, 
and the law connected with it, accomplished all in respect to purifica- 
tion from sin and the giving of quiet to the conscience, which was 
needed, then why should the Psalmist speak of a priest who was of an 
order different from that of Aaron, and who was yet to arise?’ This 
would be unnecessary, if the priesthood of Aaron were adequate to the 


great purposes of salvation. “Zs, any more, any longer, further. Aé- 
σθαι, named, selected. 


_ transferred, or changed, there must needs be also a change of the law. 
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(12) Μετατιϑεμένης yoo... . γίνεται, but in case the priesthood MerareOenévne yao .... γένεται, but in case the priesthood be 


MerarlOnus means to transfer, to translate ; and this corresponds well 
with the intention of the writer, whose design it is to shew, that the priest- 
hood of the ancient dispensation had been transferred to Christ, though 
on conditions very different from those formerly attached to it; and 
that Christ not only was a priest in fact, but that his priesthood, com- 
ing in the place of the other ancient priesthood, superseded it. The 
sense is substantially the same, if we render it changed. Νόμου here 
means specially the law or statute which had relation to the Levitical 
priesthood, viz. the statute which determined that the priests must all 
be of the descendants of Aaron and of the tribe of Levi. This must of 
necessity be changed, in case a priesthood: of a different nature is in- 
troduced, i.e. a priest of a different order. And that such a priest is 
introduced the writer goes on to prove in the sequel. 

This he does, by adducing facts and declarations recorded in the 
Old Testament. (1) Christ sprang from the tribe of Judah, vs. 13, 14. 
(2) He was to be a priest of the order of Melchizedek, vs. 15—17. 
Consequently, the law which had respect only to the Levitical priest- 
hood, must also be changed. 

With this view of the connection of thought, we may see that the yag 
in the beginning of this verse, is a γὰρ confirmantis, as grammarians 
and lexicographers say, and may be rendered however, since. The ob 
ject of the writer in this verse I take to be, to shew that the other priest 
who was to arise, was to be ov κατὰ τὴν τάξιν Aagoy. To establish 
this he says, ‘If now there is a transfer of the priesthood to a person 
different from any of the Aaronic order of priests, then of course there 
must be a change of the statutes or laws in respect to the priesthood ; 
and consequently the new priest cannot be κατὰ τὴν taker “ape. 
Having illustrated this latter proposition, namely that the new priesthood 
is not κατὰ τὴν ταξεν Aaooyv, he next proceeds to illustrate the other 
part of his qffirmation in v. 11, viz. that another priest must arise κάσὰ 
τὴν takey Μελχισεδέκ. 

(13) “Ep ὃν yag.... ϑυσιαστηρίῳ, he too concerning whom these 
things are said, belonged to a different tribe, none of whom served αἱ 
the altar. The γὰρ here is one which belongs to those cases where 
the proposition preceding it is mentally supplied. It would stand thus: 
‘(There is a change of the priesthood] for he concerning whom, etc. 
Ταῦτα means the things which concern his being an eternal priest, af- 
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ter the order of Melchizedek. Jag here connects the illustration or 
proof, with the proposition. 

“ΤΙροσέσχηκε. Προσέχω means to give heed, to apply the mind to, 
τὸν νοῦν being understood ; also to give one’s care to, to serve. 

(14) Πρόδηλον yoo... . ἐλάλησε, since it is manifest that our 
Lord sprang from Judah, in respect to which tribe Moses said nothing 
concerning the priesthood. The yag here stands before a clause which 
@ives the reason or ground of the assertion in the preceding verse. 
The course of thought stands thus: ‘The newly appointed priest did 
belong toa tribe different from that of Levi, since (yag) or inasmuch as 
he plainly was a descendant of Judah ; and of course be did not belong 
to the Levitical order of priests.’ 

(15) Kal περεσσότερον ere. ... ἕτερος, and still more evident is it 
[ viz. that the priesthood must be changed], tf another priest has arisen 
like to Melchizedek. Between δῆλον, πρόδηλον, and κατάδηλον; there 
is DO important difference of signification. The two latter, however, 
seem naturally to render the word somewhat more intensive. “_/vlora- 

ται, %s risen up, viz. the high priest in question has already arisen or 
made his appearance, ἐς already extant. 

Kad ὁμοιότητα, according to the likeness, in the similitude of, i.e. 
like, resembling ; in a sense like that of κατὰ τάξον, in 5: 6,10. 6: 
20. 7: 11, Hebrew, 737 by, Ps. 110: 4. Comp. ἀφωμοεωμένος in 
7:3. 

(16) Ὃς ov κατὰ νόμον..... ἀκαταλύτου, who was not made [a 
priest] by an ordinance that was temporary, but by an authority which 
can never expire; i.e. he was not made a priest, under the Mosaic 
law which was to be set aside, vs. 12, 18 seq.; but by the oath of God, 
which is immutable, comp. vs. 20—24 and 28. 

Σαρκικῆς, fleshly; hence, secondarily, frail, infirm, short lived, tem- 
porary, quicquid caducum. So the Hebrew nz, Gen. 6:3. Ps. ὅδ: 
5. 78:39. Job 10: 4. Is. 31: 3; comp. also ἀσθενές and ἀνωφελές in 
in v. 18. _Evrod7j¢ means here, the precept or command respecting the 
appointment of priests contained in the vonos, i.e. the Mosaic law. 
᾿Εντολῆς σαρκικῆς is, then, preceptum caducum, a temporary command, 
an ordinance of a temporary, perishable nature. So.vs. 12 and 18 te- 
quire us to interpret the passage. 

“ύναμεν, authority, authoritative appointment. So Acts 4:7 ἐν 
ποίᾳ δυνάμεε; by what authority? see 8150 1 Cor.5:4. Ζωῆς, peren- 
nitas, perpetuity ; see on v. 8 above. ‘“Axatadvtov, quod destrui_ne- 
quit, indissoluble ; hence, immutable, imperishable, perpetual. As it is 
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here the antithesis of σαρκεκῆς, so the meaning of σαρκικῆς must be 
such as is given above. Ζωῆς axatadurou means, lit. a life that caw 
not end. That which cannot be dissolved, or cease, or perish, is said 
to have ζωὴν axaraduroy. According to this sense I have translated 
the words. 

So, for substance, Carpzoff, Heinrichs, Jaspis, and others. Kuinoel 
translates xara δύναμεν x. τ. A, by per vim vitae perennis; and he re- 
fers to vs. 23, 24 for explanation. His idea is, that Christ was made a 
high priest, in such a manner as comported with his endless life as a 
priest. But what is this except saying, that he was made a perpetual 
high priest because he was appointed to a perpetual high-priesthood!? 
The other exegesis which I have given, (although he calls it contorta), 
makes out a direct antithesis between the former and latter part of the 
verse ; which, I must think, is the more significant mode of interpre- 
tation. 

That this interpretation of the whole verse is well grounded, would 
seem to follow plainly from the succeeding verse (v. 17), which is ad- 
duced simply to prove the perpetuity of Christ’s priesthood. 

(17) “Μαρτυρεῖ yao, viz. ἡ γραφή, or τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον ; possibly 
ϑεός may here be the Nominative. The Nom. in such cases would of 
course be supplied by the readers of the epistle. In the writings of 
the Mishnical doctors, the usual mode of appeal to the Scriptures is 
“ANY, Le. quod dicitur, or λέγεται γάρ, μαρτυρεῖται. The writer 
makes the appeal to Scripture, in this case, to confirm and enforce what 
he had just asserted. The force of the proof lies in εἐς τὸν adeve. 
The γάρ here is γάρ confirmantis, i.e. it stands before a clause intro- 
duced for the sake of confirming what he had just said. 

(18) ᾿“ϑέτησις μὲν γὰρ x. τ. A, for there is indeed a setting aside etc. 
The yao in this case it is somewhat difficult to account for. On the 
whole I understand the connection thus: ‘Jesus is eternal high-priest, 
according to a new arrangement, v. 17; there is such an arrangement, 
for (yao) the former dispensation is abrogated, etc.’ It is then a case 
of yao confirmantis. ᾿Αϑέτησις, rejection, setting aside, abrogation; 
a stronger word than ἀναλλαγή. ἹΠροαγούσης, literally preceding, i.e. 
going before the Christian dispensation, i. q. the ancient law respecting 
the priesthood. “4aSerd καὶ ἀνωφελές are words of nearly the same 
import here. ᾿“σϑενές is said of that which has not power to ac- 
complish any particular end proposed ; and ἀνωφελές is said of that, 
which proves to be neither useful nor availing for the purpose to which 
it has been applied. ‘The meaning here is, that the ancient law with 
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all its priestly ritual, had proved to be altogether incompetent to effect 
the τελείωσες mentioned in v. 11th, i.e. to effect the purification of the 
sinner, and give that peace of conscience which is inspired by the well 
grounded hope of pardon for sin; comp. v. 19, and 9: 9,14. 10: 1—4. 
The two words ἀσθενές and αἀνωφελές increase the intensity of the 
affirmation. The epithet σαρκεκῆς, applied to ἐντολή in the 16th verse, 
is of a similar nature. 

(19) Οὐδὲν yao ἐτελείωσεν ὁ νόμος, for the law perfected nothing. 
The yag here introduces an expression, which shews that the law is 
weak and unavailing. Οὐδέν, neuter gender, is used here for οὐδένα 
masculine, i.e. no one; just as τὸ ἔλαττον in v. 2 means the superior 
person, i.e. Melchizedek. 7b πᾶν and πάντα are repeatedly used by 
John, for mag and πάντες; and so of other adjectives. ‘“Erede/woe 
means did not effecta τελείωσες, did not purify and pacify the 
consciences and minds of sinners. We have no one English word, 
which corresponds at all with the force of the Greek original; and we 
must therefore content ourselves, either with a kind of literal rendering | 
of it, or with a periphrasis (as I have done), leaving the explanation for 
notes. 

“Enescayoyn 62.... τῷ θεῷ, but [there is] the introduction of a 
better hope; i.e. of a hope of pardon, that “ purifies the conscience 
from dead works, so that men may serve the living God,” 9: 14. 
"Enstoaywyn, superinduction, is said of one thing which is introduced in 
the place of another; 6. g. in this case, of the new priesthood which was 
superinduced in the place of the old one. “EAni¢ κρείττων means a 
better source or ground of hope, viz. the new arrangement was a better 
ground of hope to the sinner than the old one. 4c 7¢, by which, by 
means of which, through which ground of hope, i.e. in the new way 
disclosed by the gospel, ἐγγέξομεν τῷ eq, we draw nigh to God, or 
we have access to God. Under the ancient law, the high priest only 
entered the holy of holies to procure pardon for the people. Under the 
gospel, the way is opened by Jesus for all penitent sinners to “ come 
boldly to the throne of grace,” 4: 16, in order to obtain the blessings 
which they need. “Zyyilw is frequently construed with the Dative, in 
Hellenistic Greek ; see Sept. Gen. 27:23. Ex. 19:22. The latter 
part of the verse is marked by δέ as ἃ kind of antithesis to the first part, 
or the apodosis of the sentence. It is introduced in order to shew that 
something better comes in the place of that which was abrogated. 

(20) Kai xad ὅσον ov χωρὶς ὁρκωμοσίας, inasmuch, also, as not 
without an oath; supply ἱερεὺς γέγονεν ᾿]ησοῦς, from the latter part of 
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the following phrase, which is the antithesis of this. Aa? ὅσον in ths 
case, refers to xara τοσοῦτον in v. 22; and the intervening phrases are 
added by the writer, only by way of explanation and comparison. Its 
difficult if not impossible, to give the exact features of the onginal here, 
in any copy. The argument of the writer stands thas: “The gospel 
is a better source of hope ; for as much (xa8’ ὅσον) as the appotmtment 
of a priest by an oath, exceeds in solemnity and importance an arrange- 
ment to take the office merely by descent, so much (xaza τοσοῦτον, τ. 
22) does the new covenant of which Jesus is the sponsor, exceed the 
old.” ‘Ogxopooia applies rather to the act of taking an oath, being de- 
rived from ὄρχος and ὄμνυμε. 

(21) Οἱ μὲν... γεγονότες, for they, i.e. the Levites, became priests 
without an oath. Méy pag often means indeed, in fact, verily ; bet 
here μέν is only the sign of protasis. The Levites were priests ip con- 
sequence of being the descendants of Aaron; Jesus became a pnest 
only by special appointment, sanctioned by an oath; soit follows, viz. 

Ὃ δὲ pera ὁρχωμοσίας ... Δελχιζεδέκ, but he, [Jesus, became a 
priest] with an oath, by him who said to him, “ The Lord hath swera, 
and will not repent ; thou art a priest for ever of the order of Melcht- 
zedck,” Ps, 110: 4. MezapuednOnoetas signifies to regret, te alter 
one’s mind or purpose through regret; and simply, to chaage or alter 
one’s purpose. 

(22) Kata tocovroy .... ᾿Ιησοῦς, Jesus is the surety of α covenant 
so much the better. On κατὰ τοσοῦτον, see above. “4αϑήκη (m2) 
means covenant, promise, dispensation, arrangement, testament ; Conse- 
quently, when applied to the ancient Jewish law, or to Christianity, it 
means dispensation, economy. Kgeirtoros means, better than the aa- 
cient διαϑήκη, i.e. the hope inspired by the new διαθήκη, is as much 
better than the ancient διαϑήκχη could inspire, as the new διαϑήκη is 
superior to the old. “Eyyvos, sponsor, pledge, surety. Many critics 
have supposed, that this word is choeen here on accéunt of its likeness 
to ἐγγίζομεν in the 19th verse ; so that it constitutes a kind of παρονο- 
paola with it. However this may be, the word is altogether appropri- 
ate to the writer’s purpose. He had spoken of a better hope, an v. 19. 
It was natural to ask, What is the ground or security that this bope 
will be realized? This is answered by the assurance, that Jesus is 
ἔγγυος for the dispensation which supports it. 


—- 
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"Fhe writer now proceeds to add one more reason, why the Levitical priesthood 
must be considered as far inferior to that of Jesus. As men in a frail and dying 
state are constituted priests under the Levitical law, the consequence is, that 
the priesthood is liable to continual change, and must necessarily pass from the 
hands of one to another in a short time. Not so in the case of Christ; who be- 
ing exalted above the heavens, and constitated high priest in the templo not 
snade with bands, hath an immutable priesthood subject to no succession. 


(23) Kai of μὲν πλείονες. ... παραμένειν, those priests, also, viz. 
the descendants of Aaron, are many, since by reason of death they can- 
not be permanent. Πλείονες refers to numbers constituted by repeated 
succession; not to the number of priests existing at any one time. 
Θανάτῳ is put in the Dative, as signifying the means. The writer 
doubtless intends that the comparison here shall be referred to the high 
priest’s office in particular; for he is al] along considering Jesus as 
ἀρχιερεύς. The number of priests, in general, is stated by Josephus to 
have been 1500; contra Apion. I. 22. 

(24) Ὁ δὲ, διὰ τὸ μένειν... ἱερωσύνην, but he, because he contin- 
ues forever, has a priesthood without succession. Formerly I adopted 
the explanation here which takes wevecy αὐτόν as referring to the per- 
petuity of Jesus’ priesthood. But Kuinoel, Bloomfield, and others are 
strongly against this interpretation. On the whole I now feel inclined 
to adopt their views, although with some doubts. ‘These arise from the 
apparent antithesis demanded between κωλύεσθαι παραμένειν of the 
preceding clause, (which confessedly means forbidden to remain perma- 
nently in the priests’ office) and μένειν in the present clause. But 
these critics object that it would be mere tautology to say: ‘ Because 
he is a perpetual priest, his priesthood admits of no succession.’ And 
although there are very many expressions in the Bible, which are as 
near to tautology as this, yet on account of the πάντοτε ζῶν in v. 25, 
which is applied to Christ, I am on the whole led to accede to their 
exegesis. I construe μένειν, then, as referring to the perpetual and 
unchangeable condition of Christ, in the world above, where he is priest 
—and perpetual priest, because his life is never interrupted by death; 
all of which is an antithesis to the condition and circumstances of the 
Jewish priests. 

* Anaga3aroy is altogether an appropriate word here, and more sig- 
nificant than αὐώνεον or ἀτέλευτον would be. The writer had just 
said, ‘The Levitical priesthood admits or demands many (πλείονες) 
priests in succession, because death is continually removing them from 
office.’ On the contrary, Christ being appointed to a perpetual priest- 
hood, his office is here declared to be anagafaros, i.e. it admitsof no 
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transition to another, no successor in his place, inasmuch as he never dies. 
Παραβαίνω means to pass over, to pass on; and when spoken of 88 
office, it signifies to pass into the hands of another person. “Anagaje- 
τος is, therefore, incapable of transition ; which is the very shade of 
meaning that the writer’s argument demands. So Theophylact and 
Oecumenius: ἀπαραβάτον, ἀδιάδοχον, without succession. 

(25) Ὅϑεν καὶ cote... . θεῷ, hence also he is able abvays te 
save those, who draw nigh to God through him, i. e. approach the throne 
of grace (4: 16) in his name, or on his account, trusting in him as their 
priest and intercessor. “Odev, whence, i.e. because he is a perpetual 
priest. 2alecy, to save, means here, to deliver from condemnation and 
punishment. This the high priest did, in regard to God’s external gov- 
ernment over the Jews, when he went into the most holy place, and 
made expiation for the sins of the people. But Christ, as a priest in the 
heavenly world, is able also to do this ; and to do it εἰς τὸ παντελές, wn- 
ceasingly, always, 80 long as there are any who need pardon, and who 
can obtain it. 

Πάντοτε ζῶν, ever living, i. 6. his life in the heavenly world admits 
of no interruption or change. 

Ets τὸ ἐντυγχάνειν ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν, to intercede for them, or rather te 
interpose in their behalf. The proper meaning of ἐντυγχάνω is, to go 
to any one, to approach him, to meet him, for the sake of accusing, de- 
fending, convicting, or delivering any person, or of transacting any busi 
ness which has respect to him. Here, it is plainly in the sense of asd- 
ing, defending or delivering ; as the preceding σωζεεν clearly indicates. 
It means here, also, to do something, or to interpose in such a way as 
ig appropriate to the priest’s office. But fo intercede in the sense of 
making supplication, was not appropriate to any part of the priests’ of- 
fice under the Levitical law ; at least, not to any which the Scriptures 
have presented to our view. The reader will search in vain for any ἀξ 
rection to the priests, under the Jewish economy, to perform such a du- 
ty as priests; and all the testimony we have to shew us that the priests 
did make intercession, is the nature of the case, and what Philo says of 
their duties, Legat. ad Caium. II. 77. p. 591. (edit. Mangey); see on 
v. 27. Even the passage in Luke 1: 9, 10, seems to indicate nothing 
that solves the question. We must therefore understand évtuyzavecy 
here in a more general sense, and refer it to any aid which Christ as 
high priest extends to those who approach God confiding in him, 4: 16. 
He is able σώξεεν αὐτούς, because he is a perpetual priest ἐντυγχάνειν 
ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν, Ἰ. 6. ἐο interpose in their behalf, to procure for them such 
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asd as they may need. So the priests under the Levitical dispensation, 
were the internunttt between God and the people, and procured bless- 
ings for them, not only by presenting the offerings which they brought, 
but by inquiring of the Lord for them, or consulting his holy oracle. I 
acquiesce, therefore, in the general idea of ἐνευγχάνεον here, viz. inter- 
posting in our behalf, assisting ; and I do so, because I think this gen- 
eric idea not only better comports with the Greek word ἐντυγχάνειν, 
but is of course more significant and expressive than merely a specific 
meaning, which limits the Saviour’s aid to one particular thing. 


The writer, having now commented on the priesthood of Christ as compared 
with that of Melchizedek, and having also made some deductions from the na- 
ture of Christ's priestly office as thus exhibited, which are mach to his purpose, 
resumes the subject which he had dropped at 5: 10, and which he had first pro- 
posed in 5:2,3. In 5: 7—9 he had shewn the similarity between Christ and 
the Jewish priests, in regard to the power of sympathizing with the suffering, 
inasmuch as both he and they were sufferers themselves. But he did not intend 
that the ἀσϑένεια of the Jewish priests should be predicated of Jesus in ali res- 
pects. To guard against this, our author again introduces the topic here, and 
shows how far superior the priest of the new covenant is, in a moral respect, to 
the priests of the old. 


(26) Τυεοῦτος γὰρ ἡμῖν ἔπρεπεν ἀρχιερεύς, now such a high priest was 
needful for us. cg makes some difficulty here for interpreters. Kui- 
noel says: γάρ affirmat enimvero, utique. In questions and answers, J 
allow that it is often an intensive particle. But here this has no place. 
I must therefore make some such connection of sense as the following : 
‘Christ always lives, and will always be our helper; for such a high 
priest we needed.’ The implication is, that God has provided help 
adequate to all our need, and therefore provided a perpetual helper. If 
this be not the connection, I cannot see how yao is to be fairly explain- 
ed. IIoénw ordinarily signifies, that which ts becoming, proper, fit. 
But here ἔπρεπε seems plainly to be equivalent to τὸ ἀναγκαῖον ; as in 
Matt.3: 15. So Luther, sollten wir haben, we must have. So Ernes- 
ti, Calovius. 

“Ὅσιος, holy, not merely Bisp here, but ΤΣ, TON, Dvn; for 
moral internal holiness or purity of nature is intended. “.4xexo¢, harm- 
less, qui malum non fecit, whose external conduct towards others cor- 
responds with internal ὁσιότης. 

᾿“Μμίαντος, undefiled, has reference to the ceremonial purity which 
was peculiarly required of the Jéwish high priests. U4ylavros has 
here, however, a moral sense, and expresses summarily and with inten- 
sity the ideas conveyed by ὅσιος and axaxog. Κεχωρισμένος amo 

tay ἁμαρτωλῶν, separated from sinners, i.e. removed from all that 
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could contaminate or render impure, diverse from sinners, unlike to 
them. It is nearly synonymous in its meaning with ἀμίαντος, and is 
added (as is usual in such cases with the sacred writers) for the sake of 
intensity. 

᾿Ὑῳηλότερος τῶν οὐρανῶν γενόμενος, exalted above the heavens, ie. 
seated at the right hand of the majesty on high, 1: 3. Comp. Phil. 2: 9. 
Colos. 1: 18. Heb. 2:9. 8: 1. Rev. 5: 12. Matt. 25: 31. 

By these assertions the writer designs to shew his Hebrew readers, 
that Christ was in all personal respects exalted above the Jewish high 
priests. They were “ compassed with infirmities,” but he was spotless; 
if they were ceremonially undefiled, he was morally so; if they were 
placed in an exalted station, he was infinitely above them, being, like 
Melchizedek, king as well as priest, inasmuch as he was raised to the 
throne of God above the heavens, 1:3. To finish the comparison be 
goes on to say, that, in consequence of his perfect purity, he needed no 
expiatory offering for himself, as the Jewish high priest did. 

(27) “Og οὐκ eyes... . λαοῦ, who has not (like the high-priests) any 
daily necessity of offering sacrifices, first for his own sins, and then 
for those of the people. Many doubts have been raised by critics, 
about the meaning of xa& ἡμέραν here, because they have supposed 
that the high-priest officiated in person, only on the great day of atone- 
ment. See Lev. 6: 19—22. Num. 28: 3, 4; which, however, do not 
render the daily personal service of the high-priest certain. All that is 
necessary, as I suppose, in order to illustrate the real sense of the apoe 
tle’s words here, is, the suggestion that he does not assert the daily sacri- 
ficial duty of the high-priest in propria persona, but that the high-priests, 
on account of their infirmities (sins), were under the necessity of having 
daily ‘sacrifice offered for them; as were all the Jewish nation. See 
Num. 28:3, 4. In this respect Christ differed entirely from them. 
Still, Philo, who was cotemporary with the apostles, says, ἀρχεερεὺς, 
κατὰ τοὺς νόμους, εὐχὰς δὲ καὶ ϑυσίας tehwy xad ἑκάστην ἡμέραν, 
the high-priest, agreeably to the laws, makes daily supplications and 
sacrifices, see on v. 25. It happens in this case, as in all others of a 
like nature which occur in our epistle, that the deep and accurate know- 
ledge of the writer, in respect to every thing which concerned the Jew- 
ish dispensation, becomes apparent, just in proportion to our knowledge 
of the usages which really existed under that dispensation. 

Τοῦτο yao... . avevéyxas, for this he did, once for all, when he 
offered up himself; i. 6. he offered sacrifice for the sins of the people, 
once for all, (but not for himself as a sinner). ‘4vagéow is like the 
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Heb. περ. Προσφέρω is also used in ἃ similar sense. Ζααπαξ, 
lit. for once, einmal; but according to usage, it denies a repetition of 
the act or thing to which it relates, and 80 means once for all. 

(28) Ὁ νόμος yao... . ἀσϑένειαν, for the law constitutes men high 
priests who have infirmity. Iag here refers to the preceding declaration, 
viz. the necessity of the high-priests that daily sacrifice should be made 
for them. Why? Because (γάρ) they were men who had infirmities, 
i.e. they every day committed sin. “ἔχοντας ἀσϑένειαν here means, 
thoee who have infirmity of a moral nature, i. e. who commit sin, who 
are sinners; so also in verse 2. 

Ὃ λόγος δὲ ὁρκωμοσίας..... τετελειωμένον, but the word of the 
oath, which was subsequent to the law, [constitutes as high-priest] the 
Son who is forever exalted to glory. “O λόγος τῆς ὁρκωμοσίας is the 
same as 00x0¢ or ὁρκωμοσία in verse 20. The writer refers to Ps. 110: 
4. The word of the oath, i.q. the oath that was uttered. 

Tiov εἰς tov αἰῶνα τετελεεωμένον. As to telecom, see 2: 10 on ze- 
Jscwoo. I regard the expression as designed here to convey, for sub- 
stance, the idea of a state of the highest perfection and exaltation, which 
forbids the supposition that Jesus can have such ac@eveiuy as the Jew- 
ish priests. 


CHAP. VIII. 


(1) Κεφάλαιον δὲ ἐπὶ τοῖς λεγομένοις, the most important thing, 
however, in regard to what we are now treating of, is. That καφάλαι- 
ov has such a meaning as is here assigned to it, is beyond any reasona- 
ble doubt. So Suidas, referring to this passage, says: xeqadatoy, ἐκεῖ, 
to μέγιστον. So Theophylact, on this verse: iva einw τὸ μέγιστον 
«αἱ ovvextixesteooy, that I may say the greatest thing and the most 
comprehensive. So Theodoret understood κεφάλαιον ; for he says, τὴν 
μεγίστην τιμὴν τελευταίαν κατέλεπε, he reserved the greatest honour 
until the last. So Philo: τὸ κεφάλαιον τῶν ἀνδρῶν τῶν πυλεμιστῶν, 
the head of the warrtors. So the classic authors also, as may be seen 
in Schneider, and in any good Greek lexicon; to which may be added 
many of the most distinguished among late critics on our epistle, such 
as Zachariae, Michaelis, Heinrichs, Storr, Dindorf, Schulz, Jaspis, and 
others. In the like sense, also, are the [iebrew wR“ and N°SN7 used. 
The context, moreover, renders it quite plain, that such must be the 
meaning, and that x¢gadacoyv does not here mean swn or summary, in 
the sense of recapitulation or contents ; for what follows is no recapitu- 
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lation of what precedes, but a new topic, exhibiting a different attitede 
or view of Christ’s priesthood. In the preceding chapter, the apostle 
has treated of the superiority of Christ’s priesthood in respect to duratiom 
and succession. He has shewn, also, that Christ was made priest by 
the solemnity of an oath, while the Levites were not introduced to their 
office by such a solemnity. The priesthood of the latter was liable to 
continual interruption and vicissitude, from the frail and dying state of 
those who were invested with the office of priest ; while the perpetuity 
of Christ’s priestly office, was never exposed to interruption from causes 
of this nature. Finally, the Jewish priests were themselves not only 
peccable but peccant men, and needed to offer sacrifices on their own 
account as well as for the sake of others; while Christ was holy, and 
and perfectly free from all sin, and exalted to a glorious state im which 
he was placed forever beyond the reach of it, so that his sacrifice would 
inure solely to the benefit of sinful men. 

Thus much the writer has already said respecting the nature of the 
office conferred on Christ, and his qualifications to discharge the duutes 
of it. He now comes, in chaps. vi1—x., to the consideration of the 
duties themselves, viz. the nature of the sacrifice which Jesus offers; 
the place where it is offered ; the efficacy which it has to atone for sin; 
and the difference, in regard to all these points, between the sacrifice 
offered by Christ and that which was presented by the Jewish priests. 
This topic, then, differs from those which were discussed in chap. vit. 
Keqaiatoy, therefore, does not mean recapitulation here; although 
there can be no doubt that the word itself is capable of conveying such 
a sense, if the nature of the case demanded it. 

Moreover, from the circumstances just presented it is evident, that 
what follows is the xegadacov, principal thing, which belongs to the 
topic of the writer. The dignity of an office, and the particular qualifi- 
cations of the person who is to be invested with it, are things which in 
their own nature are subordinate to the great end which is to be accom- 
plished by the office itself. They are only subordinate means of bring- 
ing about the end of the office; while this end or design itself must, 
from its own nature, be regarded as the principal thing, κεφάλαιον. 

"Eni τοῖς λεγομένοις, in respect to, etc. That ἐπέ often has this 
sense, may be seen in the lexicons. «“εγομένοις (pres. Part. passive) 
means the subjects now spoken of or discussed. Tocoutoy ἀρχιερεᾶ, 
such a priest, viz. such as had been described in the preceding chapter ; 
see 7: 26. 

Ὃς ἐκάϑισεν ἐν δεξεᾷ κ. τ. λ, 806 on 1:3. It is quite possible that 
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the writer, in using ἐχάϑεσε here, may intend tacitly to introduce a 
comparison between Christ as a priest performing the duties of his office 
and being seated on a throne of majesty, and the high-priest of the Jews 
who im the discharge of all the duties of his function stood before the 
Lord. But I do not think the point clear enough to be insisted on. 
Thus much is clear, viz. that the writer means to shew the very great 
difference between Christ and the Jewish high-priest, by adverting to 
the fact, that the one is seated on the throne of God in the heavens, 
while the other only ministers on earth, in a temple reared by the hands 
of men. This last idea he now proceeds more fully to develope. 

(2) Τῶν ἁγίων λεετουργός, a minister of the sanctuary, i.e. of the 
adytum, sanctum sanctorum, WPI; in other words, the high-priest of 
the temple above, having access to Wm , the holy or most holy place. 
“Aylov may also mean of holy things, i.e. ἁγίων ἀληϑινῶν, of the 
truly sacred or holy things in heaven. But I prefer the former sense ; 
as the comparison thus becomes more direct with the Jewish high-priest. 
“estoveyo¢g means a public minister, qui publicis officiis pracest, qui 
munera publica praestat. Says Ulpian, the Scholiast upon Demosth. 
contra Septin., λεῖτον ἐκάλουν οἱ παλαιοὶ τὸ δημόσιον, what was 
public the ancients called λεῖτον. The ending -ουργός comes from 
the verb éoyeey, opero, officio fungor. 

Kai τῆς σκηνῆς τῆς αληϑενῆς, the true tabernacle, means that which 
is spiritual, immutable, and eternal in the heavens; and which therefore 
is called érue or real, in distinction from the earthly tabernacle that was 
made by the hands of men, and was of materials earthly and perishable. 
The tabernacle in heaven is the substance; that on earth, the image or 
type. Hence the former is, by way of distinction, properly named ἀλη- 
ϑινῆς, i. e. real, or that which truly and permanently exists. 

What is intimated by this appellation, is now more fully expressed. 
“Hy ἔπηξεν ὁ κύριος, καὶ οὐκ ἄνθρωπος, which the Lord constructed or 
reared, and not man; 1:6. the true or heavenly tabernacle is not mate- 
rial, was not formed by human architects, but reared by the immediate 
power of God. Whether the writer means here to speak of an actual 
heavenly structure, having’ physical form and location, is a question 
which will be brought up by v. 5. below. 

(3) Πᾶς γὰρ ἀρχιερεὺς... . καθίσταται, for every high priest is 
appointed to present both oblations and sacrifices; i.e. it enters into 
the very nature of such an office, that duties of this, kind must be per- 
formed by him who sustains it ; see the original proposition of this sub- 
ject,in 5:1. The γάρ here makes not a little difficulty. On the 
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whole I imagine the connection of thought in the writer's mind to be 
as follows : ‘Christ is the minister of the upper sanctuary ; for (yao) 
every high priest must have sacerdotal duties to perform, etc.’ Some 
critics render yao, igitur ; others, autem; but this is taking great hib- 
erties with it. ega, oblations or gifts that were without blood, such 
as the first fruits of grain, vegetables, etc. Ovolac, animals slain fer 
sacrifice. Both were presented to God by the priest, who acted as the 
tnternuntius between Jehovah and the offerer. 

“Ober avayxaioy .... προσενέγκῃ, whence it is necessary that this 
[high priest] also have some [offering] to present ; i.e. if Christ be high 
priest, and if such an office is necessarily connected with the duty of 
presenting some offering, then Christ of course must present one. 
What the oblation made by Christ is, he tells us more fully in chap. 9: 
11—14, 25, 26. 

(4) The apostle proceeds to shew the reason, why Christ is a priest 
in the tabernacle above, and not in that on the earth. Ei μὲν γὰρ ἣν 
.... δῶρα, for if he were on earth, then he could not be a priest, be- 
cause there are priests appointed by law who present oblations accord- 
ing to the law. The γάρ here I take to be as introducing a second 
reason, why Christ is a minister in the upper sanctuary. The pe» here 
is in the protasis; the δὲ of the apodosis is in v.6. The argument of 
the passage stands thus: ‘The Scripture calls Christ ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸν 
αἰῶνα; but this he could not be, while on earth, inasmuch as there are 
already ἱερεῖς there by divine appointment ; consequently he is egeus 
in the temple above, and must present his offering there.’ 09a means 
here oblations gf every kind, comprehending the same things as dwga 
τε καὶ θυσίας in v. 3. 

(5) Oiteves vnodelypore.... ἐπουρανίων, the same who perform 
service in [that tabernacle which is] a mere copy of the heavenly [sanc- 
tuary]; comp. v.2 and 9:24. ᾿Ὑποόδειγμα means image, efigy, copy, 
resemblance, imitation ; all designating the idea, that the earthly tem- 
ple stands related to the heavenly one, only as a painting or picture of 
any thing, stands related to the object itself. The heavenly σκηνή is 
ἀληϑινός, the earthly one oxea Qa. 

Σχιά, shadow, slight and imperfect image, sketch; distinct from 
εἰκων, a picture completed, an accurate resemblance. It is also the cor- 
relate antithesis of σώμα, body ; see Col.2:17. Σκιά I have con- 
strued as qualifying ὑποδείγματε, and rendered both words mere cepy, 
i.e. I have construed them as a Hendiadys. The meaning is, that it is 
only a resemblance ; i.e. the earthly tabernacle is but a shadow, a mere 
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tmperfect efigy, of the heavenly one. Consequently the office of priest 
im the latter, is far more elevated than the like office in the former. 

Τῶν ἐπουρανίων, i.e. ἁγίων, sanctuary. So in v. 2, ἁγίων dectoug- 
γός, i.e. ἁγίων [τόπων] λειτουργὸς, @ minister of the holy of Aolics, 
or of the most holy place. 

Kadwe yoquarioras.... ὄρει, for Moses when about to build the 
tabernacle, was divinely admonished; “‘ See now,” said he, ‘ that thou 
make all things according to the pattern shewed thee in the mount.” 

Xonparifw means to give oracular responses, or to make communti- 
cations to men in any supernatural way. It is spoken actively of God 
and not of men. So Phavorinus, χρηματίζειν, λέγεται ἐπὶ ϑεῶν᾽ τὸ δὲ 
δεαλέγεσϑαι, ἐπὶ ἀνθρώπων. In the passive voice (as here), it means, 
to receive divine responses or communications of any kind. 

“Ensreheiv, to complete, finish, perform, do, make. Φησί, viz. God 
saith, in Ex. 25: 40. comp. Ex. 25:9. 26:30. 27:8 Num. 8: 4. 
1 Chron. 28: 11, 19. Acts 7:44. The Hebrew word, to which τύπον 
here corresponds, is n°73n, model, sketch, delineation, form. T'unog 
means model or form here; as it often does. “Opes refers to mount 
Sinai; for it was during the theophany there, that communications 
were made to Moses on the subject of building the tabernacle ; see Ex. 
24: 18, comp. 25:9, 40. 31: 18. 32: 1. See Excursus XV. 

(6) Nuvi δὲ διαφορωτέρας τέτευχε λειτουργίας, but now has he ob- 
tained a service of a more excellent nature; i. 6. since he is not a priest 
in the earthly temple but in the heavenly one, he has an office [πόσῳ] 
διαφορωτέρα, 80 much] the more exalted, viz. than that of the Levitical 
priests. 

Ὅσῳ xa... . μεσίτης, as much more as the covendnt, of which he 
is the mediator, is superior [to the ancient one], being sanctioned by 
better promises. Πόσῳ must be understood in the clause preceding 
this, viz. πόσῳ διαφορωτέρας, in order to make out the comparison 
which its correlate ὅσῳ implies in the latter. Nevopoderntas, ts sanc- 
tioned, i.e. is promulgated and established with all the solemnity and 
stability of alaw. The better promises follow, viz. in vs. 8—13. The 
imperfection of the first covenant, and the perfection of the second, is 
farther disclosed in9:9—14. 10: 1—22. 13:9—14. From these 
passages it appears, that the first covenant promised only external puri- 
fication, together with the civil or ecclesiastical pardon of an offender who 
complied with the rites which it enjoined ; but under the new covenant, 
real pardon of sin by God is to be obtained, with purification and peace 
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of conscience, the hope of eternal life, and union at last with the assem- 
bly of the redeemed in a better world. 

The sentiment of the apostle, then, in our verse, stands thus: ‘The 
office with which Christ is invested as a priest, or his pnestly function, 
is as much superior to that of the Levitical priests, as the covenant un- 
der which he holds his office, excels, in the blessmgs which it promises, 
the covenant introduced by Moses.’ 

(7) Ei γὰρ ἡ πρώτη .... τόπος, moreover if that first [covenant} 
had been faultless, then no place for the second would have been sought. 
᾿Η πρώτη, , sc. διαθήκη, means here, the Jewish dispensation or econo- 
my. “μεμπτος, without fault, free from defect. The meaning is not 
that the Mosaic economy had positive faults, viz. such things as were 
palpably wrong or erroneous ; but that it did not contain in itself all the 
provision necessary for pardon of sin, and the rendering of the con- 
science peaceful and pure; which the gospel does effect. See on 7: 
19 and comp. 9: 9—14, 23,24. 10: 1—3, 10—14. The law then 
was not τέλειος, i.e. ἄμεμπτος - nor was it designed to be any thing 
more, than a dispensation peparatory to the gospel. 

᾿Εξητεῖτο τόπος, no room had been sought, or nq provision would be 
made, for a second, i.e. for a new covenant or the gospel dispensation. 

(8) Μεμφύμενος γὰρ αὐτοῖς λέγεε, but SAnding fault (with the first 
covenant}, he says to them, i.e. the Jews. The passage is capable of 
another construction, viz. finding fault with them, i.e. the Jews - in 
which way a majority of the commentators, with Chrysostom, have un- 
derstood it. “έμφομαι can undoubtedly govern αὐτοῖς in the Dative ; 
but still, I prefer the other construction. The apostle says, ‘“ The 
former covenant was not aueuntos.” He goes on to prove this; but 
how? By quoting a passage from Jer. 31: 31—34. But what does this 
passage contain? D/eugerac, says the apostle, ἱ. 4. μεμφόμενος ἔστε, 
i.e. it affirms that the law is not ἄμεμπτος; for these two words are 
plainly connected as antitheses by the writer. If so, then μεμφόμενος 
governs διαϑηκη implied, and not αὐτοῖς; and so I understand it. If 
the ellipsis be supplied it will read, μεμφόμενος αὐτῇ, 80. διαϑήκῃ. 
In such a case αὐτοῖς is governed by λέγει. 

In addition to the argument thus drawn from the writer’s purpose, I 
would also suggest, that the whole of Jer. xxx1. which precedes the pas- 
sage quoted, is made up of consolation and promise, instead of reproof 
or finding fault.. The imputation of defect, then, must be such an im- 
putation, in this case, as is implied in the passage quoted. But in this, 
the declaration that a new covenant should supersede the old one, im- 
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plies of course that the old one had failed to accomplish all the objects 
to be desired, i. 6. it was defective. The apostle evidently understands 
the passage quoted, as originally having respect to the gospel dispensa- 
tion ; nor can I perceive any good reason why it should not be so un- 
derstood. There is the same objection, that any prophecy whatever 
should be understood as having regard to this dispensation, as there 
would be to this being 80 understood ; consequently there is sufficient 
reason why this should be understood as the apostle has explained it, 
unless we reject altogether the idea, that any truly prophetic declara- 
tions of such a nature can and do exist. 

“Ἰδοὺ ἡμέραε..... καινήν, behold the days are coming, saith the 
Lord, when I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel and 
the house of Judah. ‘Jéov corresponds to the Hebrew 371, and is us- 
ed to excite the particular attention of persons who are addressed, to 
any thing or subject. It is Hebraism, and not of classic usage ; at least 
not in any measure so frequently employed in the classics, as by the 
writers of the New Testament. ‘/dou is accented on the ultimate in 
order to mark it as an adverb, and to distinguish it from ἔδου 2. aor- 
Imp. of the verb do). 

‘Flpégae ἔρχονταε is equivalent to the Hebrew t°82 03°, which is 
used indefinitely for any future period whether near or remote. The 
simple meaning of the expression is, ‘ At some future period, I will 
make, etc.’ 

Eni τὸν οἶκον “/ogand καὶ ἐπὶ tov οἶκον ‘Jouda, i. q. Hebrew 
SRO TIT MB, ie. house, family, tribe, or nation of Judah and 
Israel. The meaning is, ‘ with all the twelve tribes,’ i. e. the whole of 
the Hebrew nation. “Eni τὸν οἶκον, i. q. ἐπὶ τῷ οἴκῳ, see Wahl’s 
Lexicon on ἐπί, no 8. a. In the Septuagint the passage reads thus: 
καὶ διαϑήσομαν τῷ οἴκῳ ᾿Ισραὴλ καὶ τῷ οἴκῳ lovdu διαϑήκην καινήν. 

Διαϑήκην is commonly employed by the Seventy in order to trans- 
laten°73. The general idea of dsaGaxn is, disposition or arrange- 
ment of any kind, or in regard to any matter ; and it is a derivate of the 
verb διαείϑημε, to dispose of, to arrange. Hence it is sometimes em- 
ployed by classic writers in the sense of foedus, compact or covenant 
between two parties; but not so in the New Testament. Like the He- 
brew n™™"2 , (to which according to the usus loquendi of the New Tes- 
tament it generally corresponds), it often means law, precept ; even par- 
ticular precept, as in Acts 7:8, the precept of circumcision ; in Rom. 
9:4, ai διαθῆκαι, the tables of the law, i. 6. the ten commandments, 
comp. Deut. 4: 18, where n°43 is explained by OVA NPY, the 
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ten commandments ; comp. also Deut. 9: 9, 11. So Heb. 9: 4, κεβω- 
τὸν τῆς διαθήκης, the ark which contained the διαϑήκην, i. e. the two 
tables of the ten commandments, (i. 4. 77577" 3 ΤΣ, Nam. 16: 
33); and afterward, in the same verse, ai πλάκες τῆς διαϑήκης, the 
{stone} tablets containing the ten commandments. The general idea of 
ecept, statute, is very commonly annexed to nN°73 in Hebrew, 
whee the Septuagint render it by διαϑήκη ; 6. g. Ex. 19: 5, οἱ. al. 
saepe. Both in classic authors and in the New Testament, it has aleo 
the meaning of last will, testament; 6. g. Gal. 3: 15. Heb. 9: 16, 17. 

Most frequently of all is n°7\2 in the Old Testament, and διαθήκη 
in the New, employed to designate a promise, compact, or agreement on 
the part of God with his people, that on condition of doing thus and-so, 
blessings of such and such a nature shall be bestowed upon them. It 
comes in this way very commonly to designate the whole Jewish econe- 
my, (as we call it), with its conditions and promises; and by the wri- 
ters of the new Testament it is employed in a similar way, in order to 
designate the new economy or dispensation of Christ, with all its conditions 
and promised blessings. Thus 7 παλαιά or nowry διαθήκη means, 
the Jewish dispensation; and ἡ καινὴ διαϑήκη means, the Christian 
dispensation. The idea often annexed by readers to the word covenant, 
viz. mutual compact, and a quid pro quo in respect to each of the par 
ties, is not the Scriptural one. The meaning altogether predominant 
is an arrangement on the part of God in respect to men, in consequence 
of which certain blessings are secured to them by his promise, on con- 
dition that they comply with the demands which he makes, i. e. obey 
his precepts. “Ζιαϑήκη, then, embraces both precept and promise; 
and may be used for either, or for both at the same time, pro re rata; 
and it often is so used, both in the Old Testament and in the New. In 
our text dcadnxny καυνήν means, a new arrangement or disposition 
made by Christ, i.e. one which has in some respects new conditions 
and new promises. 

(9) Οὐ xara τὴν διαϑήκην x. τ. Δ. This clause is explanatory of 
the word xacvyy in the preceding verse. The meaning is, ‘The cov- 
enant which I will make at a future period with the Jewish nation, (i. 
e. the dispensation under which I will place them), shall be different 
from that which I made when I brought them out of Egypt.’ 

“Ev ἡμέρᾳ ἐπιλαβομένου μου τῆς χειρὸς αὐτῶν, Hebrew ΕἸ 
473 Puy. ΟΧεερὸς (in the Gen.) is governed by the force of ἐπὶ 
in composition with λαβομένου ; ; 80 ἐπιλαμβάνειν τῆς χειρός, to take 
by the hand, to lead, etc. ᾿Ἐξαγαγεῖν, to bring or lead out, εἰς τὸ be 
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ing understood before the Inf. here. Both words together mean asstst- 
ed or helped to come out. This clause is added by the writer, in order 
to shew plainly that he means the διαϑήκην, which was made when 
Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt, through the wilderness, toward 
Canaan. 
Ὅτε αὐτοὶ οὐκ ἐνέμειναν ἐν τῇ διαϑήκη μου, because they did not 
keep my covenant. The Hebrew is, ΛΞΓ ΩΝ AAT Par VP, be- 
cause they violated my covenant, i. 6. failed to perform the conditions on 
which I promised to bestow blessings upon them. The Greek οὐκ ἐνέ- 
μέεναν, is aversion ad sensum but not ad literam. Mévo or ἐμμένω 
means, among other things, to persevere, to be constant, to continue firm 
or steadfast in any thing. The Greek expression οὐκ ἐνέμειναν is soft- 
er than 45%; and as οὐκ ἐνέμειναν conveys for substance the same 
idea as 19971, we may well suppose it was preferred to a stronger ex- 
pression by the writer of our epistle, while he was addressing himself 
to his Jewish brethren. “Ore οὐκ ἐνέμειναν assigns areason why a new 
covenant was to be made, viz. ‘Because the old one is broken, and 
because it has not been kept on the part of the Jews, and will not be 
kept, therefore a new one, on different conditions and with better prom- 
ises, shall be made.’ 

Kyo ἡμέλησα αὐτῶν, Hebrew D2 ὝΕΣΞ 538}, (Eng. version) al- 
theugh I was an husband to them; Gesenius, although I was their Lord, 
in the earlier editions of his Hebrew lexicon; but in his last, egoque eos 
rejicerem; and so in Jer.3: 14. That the Septuagint have given a 


correct version here, and that the apostle adopted it in our text, is very 
4d 


probable. The Arabic 5 pr (a S92) means to loath, to rgect with 
47 

loathing ; see Castell Lex. on pe: In this sense, it is probable, 3 ΣΦ 
is used in Jer. 3] : 32, and (as some think) in Jer.3: 14. So Abul 
Walid, Joseph Kimchi, and Rabbi Tanchum understood the word in 
31:32; and in like manner many modern critics. The Greek ἡμέλη- 
oe means to neglect, to disregard, to treat with neglect, and is (like οὐκ 
ἐνέμειναν) a softer expression than the corresponding Hebrew-one, 
while it conveys for substance the same idea. The Septuagint, in their 
rendering of 2 ἼὭΣΞΞ, appear to have preserved an ancient meaning of 
the word byn, for the correctness of which the Arabic is a pledge at 
the present time. 

The disregarding or treating with neglect (ἡμέλεσα) here spoken of, 
has reference to the various punishments inflicted upon Israel for their 
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wickedness, instead of the bleesings which they would have receired 
had they been obedient. 

(10) “Ore αὕτη ἡ διαϑήκη . . . κύριος, but this ts the covenant uhid 
1 will make with the house of Israel, after those days, saith the Lori. 
“Ore, but, so the Hebrew ">, Ps. 44: 23. 130: 4. Job 14: 16, al; α, 
if this liberty of rendering ὅτε be not allowed, it may be translated fe. 
The reasoning of the passage would then stand thus: ‘ Not accord; 
to the old covenant, for this, etc., i. 6. this new one is of another tena. 
Oixa ‘/ogani, house of Israel, in this verse, means the Jews in genera, 
the Israelitish nation; for so the whole nation is often named, in te 
Old Testament and in the New. 

Διδοὺς νόμους μου εἰς τὴν dtavocay αὐτῶν, 1 will put my laws ale 
their mind, Hebrew ὉΞΡΞ. For διδαύς the Septuagint has διόοις 
δώσω, meaning, I suppoee, I will deeply infiz. This sense of δίδωμι 
comes from the Hebrew 12; see Wahl on δίδωμι No. 8. Acdous, like 
the present participle in Hebrew, is used for the future δώσω. To pl 
laws into their minds, of course means to inscribe or engrave them 3 t 


were, i. e. deeply to infix them. Aai ἐπὶ καρδίας αὐτῶν ἐπιγράψω ὦ 


αὐτοὺς, and I will engrave them upon their hearts, or inscribe them vp 
their hearts ; an expression parallel to the preceding, and of the sam" 
import. The meaning of both is, I will give them a lasting spirit οἵ 
obedience to my laws, so that they will no more violate them as te] 


have done ; i.e. the new covenant shall be distinguished from the oi, — 


by a higher and more permanent spirit of obedience in those who live 


under it. 
Kai ἔσομαι αὐτοῖς... λαόν, and I will be their God and they shal 


be my people; i.e. I will' grant them peculiar protection and blessings | 


and they shall be peculiarly obedient and devoted to me; comp. Rev. 
21:3,4,7. Zech.8:8. For the meaning of the Hebrew-Greek idion, 
εἰς Qeov and εἰς λαόν, see on Heb. 1: 5. 

(11) Kai ov μὴ διδάξουσιν... κύρεον, no one shall teach his 0 
fellow-citizen, nor any one his brother, saying, Know the Lord. Fot 
τὸν πολίτην, various manuscripts and editions have τὸν πλησίον. ΤΙΝ 
original Hebrew is, THY“NY WN? ANYI-NY wry tiv West δὶ 
which, interpreted agreeably to a well known Hebrew idiom, me?” 
simply, one shall not teach another; for νὰ and Σ΄, as well 8 2 
and "F18 simply denote each other or one another, when thus coo 
together. Tb» πολίτην, in our text, corresponds to the Hebrew #77); 
and this word the Septuagint almost always render by πλησίον. Ths 
is the ground, probably, why the reading πλησίον has been prefe 
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by Bengel, Carpzoff, and some other critics. But πολίτην is in the 
best manuscripts; and Wetstein, Griesbach, Matthiae, Rosenmueller, 
Kmapp, Heinrichs, Tittmann, and others, prefer it. ‘The Septuagint, 
moreover, render 9 by πολίτης, in Prov. 11:9. 24:28. Whether, 
however, πλησίον or πολίτην be adopted, the sense is not changed. 
The meaning of the whole phrase is simply what the Hebrew idiom 
allows it to signify, viz., ‘One shall have no need to teach another.’ 
'T he repetition of the sentiment, by τὸν πολίτην αὐτοῦ and τὸν ἀδελφὸν 
«εὐ τοῦ, belongs merely to the poetic parallelism of the original Hebrew, 
which expresses the same thought in two different ways; as is con- 
stantly done by the synonymous parallelisms of the Old Testament. 

“Ὅτε navreg .... μεγάλου αὐτῶν, for all shall know me, from the 
least to the greatest, i.e. all of whatever rank or condition, high or low, 
rich or poor—all classes of people, shall have a knowledge of God. 
ἈΖεκροῦ and μεγάλου here refer to condition, rather than age. 

The writer does not mean that religious instruction will be altogether 
superseded, when the happy period arrives of which he speaks; but that, 
inasmuch as the laws of God will be infzed upon the hearts of his peo- 
ple and engraven upon their minds, none will be ignorant, as in former 
times, of his true character and the requirements of his law. The words 
are not to be urged to a literal explanation. The meaning of the whole 
plainly is, that the knowledge of true religion or of God should become 
universal under the new covenant, so that no one might be found who 
could properly be addressed as knowing nothing of the true God. 
Moreover the implication contained in this, is, that under the old cove- 
nant many had been thus ignorant; a fact highly credible, considering 
the frequent lapses of the Jews into a state of idolatry. 

(12) “Ore ἵλεως ἔσομαε..... ἔτι, for Twill be merciful in respect te 
their iniquities, and their sins and their transgressions will I remember 
no more. “ἴλεως, propitious, mild, clement, governs the Dat. ταῖς adtxi- 
atc, and (like nox to which it corresponds) designates the idea of read- 
iness to pardon, or to deal mildly with, offenders. 

Τῶν ἀνομιῶν αὐτῶν is not in the Hebrew, nor in the common Sep- 
tuagint, nor Vulgate, Syr. Copt.Ethiop. The Hebrew has only pnaw>, 
to which τῶν ἁμαρτεῶν αὐτῶν answers in our text. It is difficult, or 
rather impossible, now to determine whether τῶν ἀνομεών αὐτῶν was 
originally inserted by the writer of our epistle, or crept in afterwards 
from some edition of the Septuagint which contained it. But whether 
τ be hdmitted or excluded, it makes no difference in the sentiment οἴ. 
the passage ; the first clause of which is the first member of a poetic 
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parallelism, to which the second clause corresponds, echoing the same 
sentiment. “Jews εἶναι ταῖς ἀδεκναῖς means te be forgiving, ready te 
pardon ; and οὐ μνησϑῆναε τῶν ἀνομεῶν means te pass sins by unper 
ished, to treat offenders as though their sins were forgetten. ‘The ex 
pression, when applied to Ged, is altogether anthropopathic ; but so ae 
most other expressions which speak of him es etting in relation t sech 
subjects. 

Thus far the quotation from Jeremiah, in order to prove that a new 
covenant, better than the Mosaic one, was to de made with the people 
of God. The writer now adds, as ἃ comment on what he had quoted, 

(13) ‘Hy τῷ Acyecy.... πρώτην, in saying ἃ new [covenant], se 
represents the first [covenant] as ol. Of eooree, if the new one is to 
take the place of the former one, the former is considered as obsciete. 
Tkencdaiwne, kke the Hebrew Piel and Hiphid, means to represent a 
thing as old or as superannuated ; for m no other sense did the words 
just quoted make the former covenant old. 

Now follows the deduction of the apostle from this. Yb dz xalas- 
μένον... ἀφανεσμοῦ, now that which has become eld, and is advancing 
in age, is near to dissolution. Iluhesow ie ταῦτα usually applied to 
things, and γηράσκω to persons. The use of two synonymoas words 
here, serves merely to strengthen the representation, and is equivalent 
to saying, ‘that which is very old.’ 

“Apavtoucr, lit. disappearing, vanishing. Applied to a law or ds 
pessation, rt means abotstion or abrogation. The argument of the 
writer is thus: “ What is very old, is near dissolution; but the prophet 
Jeremiah has represented the former covenant as πεέπαλαιϑυμένην; 
therefore it is near dissolution, or it is about to be dissolved or abrogated. 
Hence the necessity of a new covenant in its place. 


CHAP. IX. 


For an illustration of the course of theught and reasoning ia this 
chapter, seep. 357 seq. above. 

(1) Εἶχε μὲν οὖν καὶ ἡ πρώτη .... κοσμεχόν, moreover, the frst 
[covenant] had both ordinances of service-and-a sanctuary of a worldly 
nature. Ddév οὖν, like μὲν δή, is-often used in transition 40 a new sub- 
Jeet, or to a new part of-one; see Passow'en μὲν οὖν. So here we may 
render μὲν οὖν, now or moreover ; wee m Acts 1:18 9:31. 15:30 
17: 30. 23:22. In the dame manner we may render οὖν (which is ἃ 
very commen continuative) provided we take μὲν bereas we sign of 
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protasis, of which v. 1] seq. is the apodoais. And thie the nature of the 
discourse seems to require. δαί, as it now stands, seems to belong to 
ὃ πρώτη; and if so, it must be construed only in its intensive sense, 
(2nfendit sive auget, Bretsch.). But what can be the object of intensity 
here, it is difficult to see. I have, on the whole, thought it more conso- 
Rant with the object of the writer, to construe it as having relation to 
the zz which follows, (although the natural order would be, τὲ... καῦ. 
Accordingly I have rendered it both. That καί and τέ sometimes 
Stand in the order bere presented, and that they are separated by inter- 
venimg words as here, see Passow’s Lex. τέ, 3. c. 

“EI πρωτη, i.e. διαθήκη, comp. 8: 6, 7, 13; not καὶ πρώτη σκηνή, 
as some critics have maintained, 

“εκαιώματα λαερείας means a service arranged, conducted by rules 
or ordinances. “ἰατρεία designates the public service of the temple or 
tabernacle; and δικαιώματα the rules or precepts which regulated it. 

”yvov usually means sanctuary or holy place, in a general sense ; and 
80 it may be taken here, viz. for the whole temple. But it may also be 
understood as referring to that spacious apartment of the temple, in 
which the various articles of sacred furniture were placed that are im- 
mediately mentioned ; which, however, is called by the writer ayta, in 
v.2. If it be the same as ayca, it is distinguished from cyte ayiwy in 
the third verse ; which means the apartment behind the veil, where the 
ark, etc., were deposited. Kooycxor (from κόσμθς)} means pertaining 
to this world, of a terrestrial nature, i.e. material, the opposite of ov 
χειροποέητον in 9: 11, 24, and i. q. χειροποίητον ; the opposite also of ’ 
“Ineoveadnpu ἐπουράνιος, 12: 22, comp. Rev. 21:2. Some critics have 
explained xoopcxoy by formosum, illustre, because κόσμος sometimes 
signifies, ornatus, elegantia, But the adjective which designates the 
meaning correspondent with these significations, is κόσμεος, and not 
xacusxoc. The common laws of Greek classical usage would demand 
the article before κοσμικόν, Winer’s N. Test. Gramm. § 19. 1 seq. ed.& 
2) Σκηνὴ γὰρ... πρώτη, for an outir tabernacle was constructed. 
2xnvy evidently designates here only one apartment of the ἵερον or 
sacred building ; ; comp. ¥:3, where another σκηνή is described. ‘“H 
πρώτη means that which first presents itself, viz. ta the worshipper as 
he enters the outer court of the building, i.e. the outer σκηνή or apart- 
ment, the most holy place being the inner one. We might expect, ac- 
cording to the rules laid dawn by grammarians concerning the Greek 
article, that either σχηνή would have the article, or πρώτῃ would omit 
it. Conatructions, however, of the like kind as σκηνὴ ἡ ngwry, are 
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not without example im the New Testafnent ; e.g. Rom. 2: 9 ἀνϑρω- 
που τοῦ ἐργαζομένου; 2:14, ἔθνη τὰ... μὴ ἔχοντα; 5: 5, πρεὲν- 
ματος ἁγίου τοῦ δοθέντος. See Rom. Β: $3, 34. 1 Cor. 2:7. Get 
3:21. 1 Thees. 1: 10. 1 Tim. 6:13. 2 Tim. 1: 8,9, 14. Heb. 6:7, 
etc., although all of these cases will not compare very exactly. See 
Gersdorf’s Beitrage, p. 355 seq. It happens in this case, (as in regard 
most of the definite rules laid down about the use of the Greek article), 
that investigation shews the principle assumed to be by no means ust 
form, and that the Greek writers were leas regular in regard to thes 
matter than the grammarians would fain have us believe. Bioom- 
field puts a colon after xareoxevacOn, and throws ἡ ποώεη into anoth- 
er clause ; which is well. Comp. Winer § 19. 4. 

‘Fv ἡ ἥτε λυχνία... ἄρτων, in which [apartment] was the candle 
stick, and the table, and the shew-bread. For a description of the can- 
dlestick, see Ex. 25: 31—39. 37: 17—24. The Hebrew word a- 
swering to λυχνία, is 19932. The τράπεζα is described in Ex. 25: 
23—29. The design of the table was, that the bread which was conse- 
crated to the Lord might be placed upon it. Πρόϑησις τῶν ἄρτων, the 
exhibition of the bread, viz. before Jehovah, is described in Ex. 25: 30 
and Lev. 24:5—9. The earlier Hebrew name was D°:57 Dit, 
presence-bread. It is also called ἘΠῚ ry and nz 307 pn, the ar- 
rangement of bread or the bread arranged, in reference to the manner 
in which it was exhibited upon the table ; see Lev. 24: 5, 6. 

The altar of incense is omitted in this catalogue of sacred utensils; 
as it is omitted in the draft for building the tabernacle by Moses, im 
Ex. xxv. But it is mentioned in Ex. 30: 1, and 37: 25—28. 35: 15. 
So also the altar of burnt offering is omitted in Ex. xxv., although it is 
mentioned in Ex. 35: 16. 38:1; and many other utensils of the taber- 
nacle also are omitted in Ex. xxv., which are mentioned in Ex. xxxv. 
Our author expressly says (v. 5), that he shall not attempt to mention 
all the particulars of sacred apparatus for the temple service. 

ἽΜτις λέγεται ἅγια, which is called & ya, i.e. TTP, WIP? , the 
holy place, the sanctuary ; ἃ different apartment, in the ‘sgoy or ‘sacred 
enclosure, from the ayc« αἰγίων mentioned in v. 3. “.4yca in our text, 
is plural ; for the singular fem. is written ayia (with the accent on the 
penult), not ἅγεα. The writer means to say that πρώτη σκηνή, the 
outer apartment of the temple, was called eyca. The plural is used 
here in order to designate one apartment in the temple, just as it is in 
ayta ἁγίων (not ayia ἀγίων), v.3; and both are conformed to a usage 
that is common in Hebrew, which not unfrequently employs the plural 
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to designate the sanctuary. °E. g. Ps. 78: 1%, ba Wapn, i.e. ἅγια 
ϑεοῦ. Ps. 68: 36, TWpPN, dyed σου. Lev. 21:23, Wipa, ἅγια 
μου, etc. 

(3) Mera δὲ τὸ δεύτερον καταπέτασμα, and behind the second vail. 
A description of this vail is given in Ex. 26: 31—33. 36:35, 36. As 
the infer vail is here called δεύτερον, the necessary implication is, that 
there was a πρῶτον also: and accordingly we find it described in Ex. 
26. 36. 37, and Ex. 36: 37, 38. The Hebrew name of the inner vail, 
(which separated the most holy place from the ayea or common sanc- 
taary), is M27B, as given in Ex. 26: 31—33, and in the corresponding 
Ex. 36 : 35, 36, also Lev. 16:2. The Hebrew name of the outer vail, 
whiah served as a door for the tabernacle, i.e. which covered the en- 
trance-passage to the first ἄγεον, is Jor. The former is called xata- 
πέτασμα by the Septuagint, (as the apostle calls it in our text), in Ex. 
26: 31, 33. Lev. 16: 2. Ex. 36: 35, and also by the Evangelists, Matt. 
27:58. Mark 15:38; the latter, both xazantraoue and ἐπίσπασ- 
toov, in the passages connected with those just cited. There wasa 
third external covering or curtain for the tabernacle, (called "3°", 
nis 47, in Ex. 26: 1, 2 seq.), which Dindorf says was a third vatl; 
but which, manifestly, Paul does not reckon to be such ; nor Moses, in 
the passages above cited. 

Σκηνὴ ἡ λεγομένη ἅγια ἁγίων, the apartment which is called the holy 
of holies, i. 6. the most holy place, i.g. DIP Wt, a common form 
of expression in Hebrew, in order to denote intensity. In regard to 7 
λεγομένη after σκηνὴ without the article, see Winer § 19. 4 seq. 
Katéoxevacdn is understood after σκηνῆ; see v. 2, where it is ex- 
pressed. The inner sanctuary was called most holy, because there was 
the ark of the covenant, the mercy seat, etc.; and there the presence 
of Jehovah (which the Jews in later times called 13°>%) was peculiar- 


ly manifested, so that this was regarded as his particular dwelling place, 
M2599. 


(4) Χρυσοῦν ἔχουσα ϑυμιατήριον, containing the golden censer. 
See Excursus XVI. 

Kai τὴν κιβωτὸν... χρυσίῳ, and the ark of the covenant, covered 
on every part with gold. Κιβωτὸς was a coffer or chest, made of wood, 
and covered with laminae of gold; a description of which is given in 
Ex. 25: 10—16. 87: 1—5. It is called the ark of the covenant, be- 
cause in it were deposited the two tables of the covenant, (m3 , see on 
διαϑήκην in 8:8, and comp. Deut. 4: 13. 9:9, 11); which tables are 
aloo called the two tables of testimony, i.e. of statutes, ΠΣ MND UO, 
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Ex.31: 18 Both the terms ΤΊ} 2 and ns plainly mean laws, de 
utes, or precepts, in this case, and both refer prineipally to the ten com 
mandments; see 1 K.8:9, and Deut. 10: 1—5. 2 Chron. 5:10 
6:11. 

“Ev ἡ στάμνος χρυσῆ ἔχουσα τὸ μάννα, in whick [ark] was a golds 
pot containing the manna, The fact to which this alludes, is describ 
ed in Ex. 16:32—34; where the σεάμνος is called simply n3¥:X,i¢ 
pot, urn, vessel for safe keeping. Nothing is said, indeed, of its bemg 
gelden in the Hebrew ; but the Septuagint render nz%3X by orapror 
χοισοῦν. Of the fact that it was so, no one will be disposed to doult, 
who reads a description of the furniture of the most holy place, a 
finds that almost every thing within it was either pure gold, o¢ w% 
overlaid with gold; 6. g. the ark, Ex. 25: 11; the mercy seat, 26: 11; 
the cherubim 25: 18; the pillars and hooks for the vail that separated 
the inner sanctuary from the other, 26: 31, 32. Who now can rate 
ally suppose, that the urn containing manna, and the censer used 
on the great day of atonement, were not also golden? See Excunsts 
XVII. 

Mavva, see on this word, Rosenm. on Ex. 16:15, where the vari 
derivations of the word are considered; the various species of maam 
described ; and the fact shewn, that the supply of this food for the Is 
raelites in the wilderness, was understood by the writer of the nat 
tion in Exodus to be miraculous. 

Kai ἡ ῥάβδος ᾿Δαρὼν ἡ βλαστήσασα, and the rod of Aaron which 
buddcd. See Num. 17: 1—10, and what is said respecting this rd 
and the pot of manna, in Exc. XVII. 

Kai αἱ πλάκες τῆς διαϑήκης, the tables of the covenant, means the 
stone tablets on which the ten commandments were inscribed, and 
which were deposited in the ark, Ex. 31: 18. 32: 16. 84 : 28, where 
the words of the covenant are expressly said to be the ten command 
ments; Deut. 10:1, 2. 1K.8:9. 2 Chron. 5:10. The writer & 
serts, therefore, that the pot of manna, the rod of Aaron, and the two 
stone tablets on which the ten commandments were inscribed, were δ 
laid up originally in the κεβωτός. . 

(5) ᾿Ὑπεράνω dé αὐτῆς χερουβὶμ... .. τὸ ἱλαστήριον, and over 
[the ark] were splendid Chrerubim, which overshadowed the coverisg of 
the ark. See the description of the Cherubim in Ex. 252182. ! 
K. 8:6, 7. 1 Chron. 28: 18. That Cherubim were symbolical img® 
or representations, is quite plain from comparing the various dest 
tions given of them in different passages of Soripture ; e.g. Ex. 2: 
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18-—20. 26:31. 1K. 6:23—29, 32, and Ezek. 1. and x., particular- 
ly 10: 20—22. I understand the word δόξης as referring to the splen- 
dour of these symbolical figures, which were covered with gold throaugh- 
out, Ex. 25: 18—20. 1K. 6:28. Some understand δόξης of the glory 
which was dsplayed under and around them; to which they suppose ἃ 
reference to be made in Ps. 80: 1 {2}. 

Karaoxtalovra refers to the outstretched wings of the Cherubim 
over the ἱλασεήριον, as described in the passages above quoted. ‘/iao- 
τήρεοι here weans, the ld or covering of the κεβωτός, which was pure 
gold, Ex. 25: 17,24. In Hebrew it is called ny&D, which the Sev- 
enty dave rendered Uaorzgioy, in Ex. 25: 17,21. As "ΒΖ means éo 
cover sin, i. 0. to make atonement for it, so ΓΙ 2 may very naturally be 
rendered ilsxezyocoy, since it was by sprinkling blood upon this ἰλασ- 
zocor, by the high priest, that atonement was made, Lev. 16: 14. 
“fhacrnotov, understeod in reference to this, might be translated the 
place or tustrument ef propitiatéien, or (with our Exgiish translators) 
mercy-seat. It was over this that the divine glory was seen, i.e. ἃ su- 
pernatural, excessive brightness; and hence God was supposed to be 
seated on it as his throne, and from it to dispense his mercy, when atone- 
ent was made for the sins of the people by sprinkling it with blood. 

Hence our appellation, mercy-seat. 

Περὶ av .... μόρος, respecting which things it is net my present de- 
sign to speak with particularity. ἦν here refers to the various articles 
of sacred furmitere, which he had just been mentioning. He means to 
say, that a particular description of these (and of all the various utensils of 
the sanctuary) and their symbolical uses, is not what he intends to give; 
i. e. he shall content himself with merely having suggested those which 
were already named. 

(6) Ζούτων δὲ οὕτω κατασκευαζομένων, now these things being thus 
prepared. Keanrmexevato is also, to build ox construct. But im our 
phrase * means more. It designates net only the fabrication-of the va- 
rious utensils above named, but the adaptation of them to their respec- 
tive purposes, and the arrangement of sbem in the order which the nites 
of the senotuary required. 

Eig μὲν τὴν πρώνην .... ἐπιτελοῦντες, the priests performing the 
services entered continually into the outer tabernacle. πρώτην, that 
which is frst approached, i. 6: outer, as in ¥. 2 above. dateelac, pub- 
lic religious services; see'om ¥.1 above. tanavr0¢, every day, wikh- 
out sntermission, ‘constantly and often. This she priest did, in osder to 
make the morning and ‘eveniag oblations and sacmfices; -and also to 
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present the private offerings of individuals. Mes is the usual sign of 
the protasis of a sentence here ; to which δέ in thé apodosis, v. 7, car- 
responds. “έν, in such a case, is incapable of a translation that cor- 
responds with its use in the original. It is easy to see, that there is na 
only a correspondence between the two parts of the sentence above 
mentioned, but also an antithesis between them. 

(7) Εἰς δὲ τὴν devtégay .... ὁ ἀρχιερεὺς, but into the second (viz. 
σκηνῆν, tabernacle, apartment] the high priest only [entered], once ina 
year; comp. Lev. 16:2. euréoayv implies σχηνήν. “Anat means 
either simply once, as anak καὶ δίς, once and again; or it means (2 
here) once only, once for all, i.e. on one occasion, or on one day ; for this 
is all that can be meant. Tov ἐνιαυτοῦ is the Gen. of time, the Gea. 
being commonly used in order to designate the time when or how often. 
On the great day of atonement, it appears that the high priest weat 
thrice into the inner sanctuary, Lev. 16: 2, 12, 14,15; to which, per- 
haps, may be added once more, in order to bring out the golden cen- 
ser; and this accords well with the Jewish tradition, viz., that the high 
priest entered the sanctuary four times on the great day of expiation. 
However, it is quite possible that fire might have been carried into the 
most holy place on another censer, and then transferred to the golden 
one which belonged there. Comp. with the above, Ex. 30: 10. 

Οὐ χωρὶς αἵματος, not without blood. See Lev. 16: 14, 15, by which 
it appears, that the blood of a young bullock (Lev. 16: 3) and of a goat, 
was brought into the most holy place by the high priest, on the great 
day of atonement, and there sprinkled seven times upon the mercy seat 
and before it. . 

Ὃ προσφέρεε...... ἀγνοημάτων, which he presented for his own sins, 
and for those of the people; see Lev. 16: 6, 11, 14—16. TIpocgeps 
designates the act of presenting the blood before the Lord, as indicated 
in Lev. 16: 14—16. That the priest was to make atonement for him- 
self, as well as for the people, is expressly declared in the verses above 
referred to. “Ayvonuarwy Wahl renders sins of ignorance. But 
plainly it is not of necessity limited to this confined sense. It means 
fault, error, sin generally considered ; so in Judith δ: 20. Sirach 23:32. 
51:19. Tobit 3:3. 1 Macc. 13:39. The LXX have sometimes us- 
ed it to express the Hebrew awn, from 20 ἐο err. In Lev. 4: 2, 
13, 22, 27, sins 3302 (through precipitancy) are mentioned, and 
atonement is directed to be made for them by sprinkling blood before 
the mercy seat, Lev. 4: 6,17. But this mode of making atonement, 
and this limitation of the kind of offences for which it was to be made 
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m this peculiar way, seem to have been afterwards changed, and limit- 
ed in a different way, on the occasion of the death of the sons of Aaron, 
Lev. 10: 1,2 16:1,2 It would seem, from Lev. 1v., as if the sins 
713202 had a special atonement made for them, in the inner sanctuary, 
without limitation as to the number of times that the high priest might 
go there. But Lev. 16: 2 restricted this custom; so that atonement 
for sin of any kind was made before the mercy seat only once in a year, 
agreeably to Ex. 30: 10. 

(8) 7οῦτο δηλοῦνιος...... ὁδόν, the Holy Spirit signifying this, 
that the way to the most holy place was not yet laid open. The holy 
Spirit here mentioned, is that Spirit which guided the ancient prophets ; 
which taught Moses what arrangements to make for the service of God ; 
and which signified, by these arrangements, what the apostle here af- 
firms. 7Zbwro may be construed with διά understood, and so be trans- 
lated, by. this; so Ernesti and Dindorf, his rebus; Storr, wodurch, 
whereby. But must not διά, in such asense, govern the Genitive? On 
account of this difficulty, it is preferable to render it as I have done. 

Τὴν τῶν ἁγίων ὁδὸν means, the way to the heavenly or upper sanc- 
tuary. Through Jesus only, Jews and Gentiles have free access, at all 
times, to the mercy seat of heaven; comp. Eph. 2: 18. Heb. 4: 16. 
This way was before obstructed by numerous ceremonial rites, and lim- 
ited as to times and persons. Of necessity such was the case. 

“Eve τῆς πρώτης σκηνῆς ἐχούσης στάσιν, while the first tabernacle 
kad a standing ; i. e. 80 long as the Jewish dispensation lasted. Πρω- 
τῆς σχηνής is here used in the general or unlimited sense, for the tab- 
ernacle or temple with its services. 

(9) “Hreg παραβολὴ .... τὸν ἐνεστηκότα, which [has been] a type 
down to the present time. Παραβολή means symbol, similitude, image, 
1. 8. symbolical representation of any thing; which is also the meaning 
of εὐπος, But in the English language, type is used not for similitade 
merely, but for something under the ancient covenant, which was spe- 
cially designed on the part of God to be a symbol of some person or 
event, that was to exist or take place under the new one. Here, the 
Preceding verse shews that the ancient tabernacle or temple was design- 
ed by the Holy Spirit to be a symbol, expressive of some important 
truths that had relation tothe New Testament dispensation. Of course, 
the rendering of παραβολή by type, is appropriate to express the idea 
latended to be conveyed by the writer. Εἰς τὸν ἐνεστηκότα, down to 
the present time ; εἰς, ad, usque ad, see Wahl on εἰς, 2. a. . 

Auf ὃν δῶρα. ... λατρεύοντα, in which both oblations and sacrifi- 
55 
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ces are presented, that cannot fully accomplish what is needed for the 
worshipper im respect to his conscience. Ka® Gv, in which, dering 
which, viz. time; see Wahl on xara, no. 2. Δῶρά τε καὶ θυσία; 
means, offerings of every kind which were presented to God. For τε- 
λεεῶσαι, see on τελείωσες, 7: 11. The meaning is,‘ To render the 
mind of the worshipper secure of pardon for sin, and to produce that 
quiet which was connected with a well grounded !persuasion of thus, 
and that moral purification which must accompany it. We have so 
one word to express all this in English. I have come as near to it as! 
am able to do, in the version which I have given. 

The whole verse shews very plainly, that our epistle was writtes 
while the temple rites were still practised ; consequently, before A. D. 
70. But by the phrase τὸν καιρὸν τὸν ἐνεστηκότα, the writer par 
ticularly alludes to the age then present, in which the new or Chra- 
tian dispensation had begun. The whole sentence is as much as to 
say, ‘The Jewish ritual, from the commencement of it down to the 
present moment, has never been, and still is not, any thing more than ἃ 
type of the Christian dispensation which has already commenced. Ali 
its oblations and sacrifices were ineffectual, as to removing the penal- 
ty due to sin in the sight of heaven, or as to procuring real peace of 
conscience. 

(10) Movoyr ἐπὶ βρώμασι. ... énexeineva, being imposed (together 
with meats and drinks and divers washings—ordinances pertaining te 
the flesh) only until the time of the reformation. A passage of great dif 
ficulty in respect to its grammatical construction. Many writers have re- 
ferred δικαφώμασε to the δῶρα καὶ ϑυσίαε mentioned in the preceding 
verse ; and then have found difficulty enough, (as well they might), in ac- 
counting for it how oblations and sacrifices could consist in meats and 
drinks and various ablutions. It seems quite evident, that v. 10 is de- 
signed to signify something additional to that which is mentioned in v. 
9; while still it is to be regarded as connected with v. 9, and a contin- 
uation of it. “Ani βρωμασε..... βαπεισμοῖς, I understand as a clause 
qualifying δικαιώμασε, i. e. these words stand in the place of an adjeo- 
tive designating wherein the δεκαεωώματα consisted; while σαρκός sup- 
plies another qualification, denoting to what the δικαεώμασε had rela- 
tion, viz. to the flesh or external part of man. Meats and drinks have 
respect to food which was deemed clean and unclean, under the Jewish 
dispensation ; and not (as some critics interpret the words) to the meats 
and drinks offered to the Lord. Most evidently βαπεεσμοῖς refers to 
the ceremonial ablutions of the Jews, which were concerned with ex- 
ternal purification ; and βρώμασι καὶ πόμασε plainly have respect to 
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the + same kind of purity. All this agrees perfectly with the scope δ of the 
writer. He had denied that the penalty due to sin in the sight of God, 

could be removed by any of the temple offerings, v.9 ; and in this verse, 
he denies that the moral expiation required could be effected by any or 
all of the rites pertaining to external purification. Consequently there 
was, according to him, nothing in the Jewish ritual which could effect 
an atonement such as the sinner needed. 

“Thus far the words of the first clause, which by themselves are not 
difficult to be understood. Next, for the connection and arrangement 
of the whole verse. This, as I now view the subject, after a repeated 
and recent examination, may be made out thus; viz. inclade in a pa- 
renthesis ἐπε βρώμασε... δικαιώμασε σαρκός, and consider it as 
thrown i in to augment the effect of the declaration at the close, and then 
μόνον... μέχρε καιροῦ διορθώσεως ἐπικείμενα as closely connected 
together i in sense. The whole will then stand thus: Oblations and sac- 
rifices are offered, which cannot fully accomplish what is needed for 
the conscience of him who performeth the services, being imposed (to- 
gether with meats and drinks and diverse washings—ordinances per- 
taining to the flesh) only until the time of the reformation.—That the 
words admit of this construction, is plain. “Eni, with, together with, in 
addition to, (like the Hebrew 53, upon, concerning, with, i. 6. in addi- 
tion to, etc.), is a frequent and undoubted sense of the preposition; 6. 
g. ἐπὶ τούτοις, in addition to these things, besides this; ἄλλος ἐπ᾽ ἄλ- 
An, one upon another; νεκροὶ ἐπὶ νεκροῖς, corpses upon corpses, i. 6. in 
addition to corpses; see Passow’s Lex. ἐπί, II. σ. So in the New 
Testament: “Other five talents have I gained ἐπ᾿ αὐτοῖς, in addition 
to them,’ Matt. 25 : 20; see other examples in Bretsch. Lex. ἐπί, II. 2. 
So in the Sept.: ‘‘ Lest coming he smite me, even the mother ént 
τέκνοις, together with the children, Ex. 32: 11 (12). ‘‘ They have 
devoured the mother ἐπὶ τέκνοις, together with the children,” Hos. 10: 
14.—In regard to the participle ἐπικείμενα (neut. gender), there is no 
serious difficulty. ‘The immediate antecedent is dwoa re καὶ ϑυσίαε, 
which take first a fem. participle, viz. δυνάμεναι, agreeing with θυσίαν 
(the last of the two antecedents); and then ἐπικείμενα (for 90 the best 
Codices read), which agrees in form with δῶρα the first of the two an- 
tecedents. Yet, although such a construction might be vindicated on 
this ground, I do not apprehend it is the true ground. I regard éne- 
κείμενα (neut. gender) as conformed to an idiom very common in the 
best Greek writers, e. g. in Plato and Thucydides, according to which, 
an adjective or participle, specially when separated by intervening words, 

is often put in the neuter gender, let the antecedent be of whatever gen- 
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der it may. So Matthaei, remarking on the change of ἐπεκείμενα into 
ἐπικείμεναι, as made by some critics, says: “ Nulta causa corrigend 
erat; cum enim antecederet δῶρα καὶ θυσίαι, pluribus interpositis, ist 
omnia neutro genere complecti poterat Paulus per ἐπεκείμενα. Plora loca 
similia apud Thucydidem reperias.” He might have added, apud Ple 
tonem et multos alios. I add merely, that while Dr. Knapp and some 
other critics of name adopt the reading δεικαεώματα instead of dixcit 
pace, yet most Codices and Versions have the latter; and the latter, 
on the whole, seems to be altogether preferable. The whole verse, it 
deed, is not without its difficulties, even at the best; but still, I think 


the construction now given to be the most facile and natural, and tobe | 
less liable to objections than any other ; and in this Kuinoel and Bloom 


field also unite. 
Kaigou διορθωσεως plainly means, the time of the gospel dispase 


tion, called χρόνων ἀποκατάστασεως, in Acts 3: 21. Comp. Mal. 3:1. 


4: 5,6. Is. 66: 22. 65: 17. 51: 16. 
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Thus moch for the description of tho earthly tabernacle and its sacred ulet- 
sils, together with an exhibition of the inefficacy of the whole in respect to meet- 
ing the wants of sinners, and also an avowal of their temporary nature. Ther 
were intended only as the introduction to a new and better dispensation. If se 
in v. 1 be regarded as in @ protasis, then the correlate (dé) must be sought iat. 
H1, where the apodosis begins. V.11. seems to be the sequel to v. 1, aadis 
nearly related to it. 

The writer now proceeds to shew, that the tabernacle in which Christ of- 
ciates, is ov χειροποίητος, not soouseds like that of the Jews. The antithesis be- 
tween the old and new tabernacles, their services and the respective efficacy of 
them, is carried on, by the apostle, through the remainder of chap. 1X., 2nd 
down to chap. X. 19. 


(11) Χριστὸς δὲ παραγενόμενος... ἀγαϑῶν, but Christ being 
come, the high priest of future blessings. Χριστὸς... παραγενομένους 
is Nom. to the verb εἰσῆλϑε in v. 19, If the δέ here be considered 38 
standing in relation to μέν in v. 1, this would represent the whole #- 
rangements of the first temple or tabernacle as placed in antithesis to 
those of a spiritual or heavenly temple, with its high priest, offering, 
ete. ; which corresponds with the representation in the sequel. 

Aoyegeus τὼν μελλοντων ἀγαϑῶν, lit. a high priest of good thangs 
io come, i. e. of blessings then future. The meaning is, ‘ The high 
priest who procures blessings promised by the gospel.’ The principle 
of interpretation is the same that is adopted in such phrases as the ἈΚ 
lowing ; viz. the God of peace, i. e. who procures or bestows peace; 
the God of consolation, i.e. who bestows consolation; the God of 
grace, i.e. who bestows grace; ἄριος τῆς fone, i. 4. agtes τὴν 
ξωὴν διδους, etc. The Gen. τῶν μελλόντων αἀγαϑῶν, is Gen, autor. 
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Christ is here called the high priest whe procures future blessings, by 
way of comparison with the Jewish high priest, who was μεσίτης (8: 6) 
or <éyyv0s (7:22) between God and the people, and was the medium 
through which blessings were procured from God. 
chea τῆς μείζονος .... τῆς κτίσεως, through a greater and more 
perfect temple, not made with hands, that is not of this [material] cre- 
ation. Σκηνή here (as in v. 2) most probably means, the outer apart- 
ment or court only of the heavenly temple. So we must understand it 
if we render dca through, as the best commentators and lexicographers 
do im this case. But to give it material form and shape, would be noth- 
ing less than to make it χεεροποίητος ; although the writer of our epis- 
tle expressly says, it is ov yesoonointros. It is unnecessary, 
then, to inquire precisely what there is in the heavenly world, which 
constituted materiakter this greater and more perfect outer sanctuary, 
through which Jesus passed when εἰσῆλθεν ἐφαπαξ εἴς τὰ ἁγια, v. 12. 
The comparison is made with the high priest of the Jews, who passed 
through the outer sanctuary when he entered into the inner one, upon 
the great day of atonement. The probability is, that the writer com- 
pared in his own mind the visible heavens, (through which Jesus passed 
in his ascension on high, 4: 14. 6: 20. 8: 1, 2), with the vail which 
separated the outer sanctuary of the Jewish temple from the tnner one ; 
the clouds or sky (which conceal the temple above from our view) be- 
ing resembled to the vail of the inner temple. Be this as it may, he ex- 
plicitly declares that he does not mean a matertal sanctuary, visible to 
the natural eye, and corresponding in this respect to that upon the 
earth; for he says, ‘it was ov χεεροποίητος" And lest this should not 
be sufficient to prevent misapprehension, he adds, ov ταύτης τῆς κτίσε- 
ὡς, i. 6. not of the visible material creation, or not [like this creation] 
visible und material ; which is plainly implied by ταύτης. 
The version διά by Dr. Schulz and others (vermége, by virtue of), 
I am not able to comprehend. In what sense can it be said, that Christ 
ἐἐσῆλθεν ἐφαπαξ εἰς ta ayia, αἰωνίαν λύτρωσιν εὑράμενος, BY VIRTUE 
or a greater and more perfect tabernacle that was not material? which 
is the same as to say, ‘He entered into the adytum of the tabernacle 
above, by virtue of a more perfect tabernacle. What or where was 
this? I do not aver that this has no meaning ; but I confess my ina- 
bility to discover what the meaning is. It would be well for Dr. Schulz, 
who has appended so many interrogation and exclamation points to ex- 
tracts made by him from Storr’s version of our epistle and from his notes 
upon it, to defend, or at least explain, such a version as that which 
gives occasion to these remarks. 
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There is, indeed, another construction of διὰ in this case, which, if 
it might be applied, would give a meaning that is tolerable. deez is of- 
ten put before the Genitive of a noun, which indicates the manner οἱ 
the circumstances in which a thing exists, or takes place, or is effected; 
as all the lexicons will shew. In 2 Cor. 5: 10, the apostle says, “‘ We 
must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, in order that every 
one may receive ra dta σώματος, [according to] the things done in th 
Godly.” Strictly considered, however, dca does not signify place here: 
for διὰ σώματος means, in a corporeal condition. Now if we render 
the phrase in Heb. 9: 11 thus, 1n a greater and more perfect temple, we 
should make dea indicate the place where simply. This would affdrd a 
good sense, if we could philologically defend such a translation ; but I 
find no sufficient authority to do this; for διά is used before nouns of 
place only to denote the place through which or by whick one passes; 
see Wahl on dca I. 1. a. Besides, the circumstances 1n whick Christ 
entered the most holy place, are noted in v. 12; so that one would 
hardly expect to find them noted here. There, διά is used in a way 
that is not at all uncommon; e. g. ‘Christ entered the eternal sanctna- 
ty, ov ds αἵματος τράγων καὶ μόσχων, but dea τοῦ ἰδίου αἵματος." 
But I cannot see how διὰ μείζονος καὶ τελειοτέρας σκηνῆς can be here 
construed as indicating the circumstances tnx which, or the means by 
which, Christ entered the eternal sanctuary. It is not associated by the 
writer with d¢ αἵματος τράγων and διὰ τοῦ ἰδίου αἵματος, as the par- 
ticles before these phrases clearly shew. Nor does the sense of the 
passage permit this; for what would be the sense of saying, ‘ By means 
of a more perfect tabernacle, Christ entered into the sanctuary of [the 
same] tabernacle?’ I see no tolerable way, therefore, of construing the 
passage, but by joining διὰ... . σκηνῆς with εἰσῆλθε, and construing 
it as I have done in the version. Compare the like usage of διά, im 
Matt. 2: 12. 7: 18. 8: 28. 12:1, 43. Mark 11:16. Luke 4:30. δ: 
19. 17: 11. Acts 9: 25. 

(12) Οὐδὲ dv αἵματος... τὰ ἅγια, not with the blood of goats and 
of bullocks, but with his own blood, he entered once for all into the 
sanctuary. The Jewish high-priest, on the great day of atonement, 
carried with him into the inner sanctuary, (1) The blood of a bullock, 
which he sprinkled upon the mercy seat, Lev. 16:14. (2) The blood 
of a goat, which he also sprinkled upon the mercy seat, Lev. 16: 15. 
Christ did not carry with him into the heavenly sanctuary the blood of 
bullocks and goats, in order to make atonement; but he presented his 
own blood there, in order to make expiation. This, however, is not to 
be understood literally ; for as the sanctuary itself was οὐ ταύεης τῆς 
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wer ἔσ ews or οὐ χειροποίητος, so the Saviour’s blood which was shed upon 
Calvary, was not Rterally taken and carried by him into the heavenly 
temple. All that is material, is only a figure or emblem of that which 
is spiritual or heavenly. That διά before αἵματος means with, cum, 3, 
is quite clear from the nature of the case; and that dca has such a 
meaning, is clear from comparison with Lev. 16: 14, 15. 1 Cor. 16: 3. 
2 Cor. 2:4. Rom. 2: 27. 14:20. 8:25. Heb. 12: 1; comp. in vs. 
22, 25 below, the equivalent phrase ἐν αἵματι. dé is adversative, but, 
when it follows a negative particle such as οὐδέ is here. “Egaxat 
means here, once for all, once only. 

Aéiowiay λύτρωσιν εὑράμενος, obtaining eternal redemption. Evga- 

μένος is not an Attic form of the ! Aor. Middle. It seems to be an 
Alexandrine form of the 2 Aor. Middle voice made after the analogy of 
the 2 Aor. act. εὕρω ; see Winer’s Gramm. § 13. 1. ed. 3. Zvgloxw — 
often means fo obtain or acquire any thing. Here the act of entering 
the eternal sanctuary and presenting his own blood, is considered as the 
means by which the eternal redemption of sinners is obtained or accom- 
plished. “ύερωσις, in the New Testament, means Aberation or re- 
Gemption ; i.e. liberation from the penalty due to sin, or redemption 
from the bondage and penalty of sin. It is called αὐωνίαν, because 
the redemption obtained is eternal in its consequences, or because it is 
liberation from a penalty which is eternal and an introduction to a state 
of endless happiness. The λύτρωσις effected by Christ needs no repe- 
tition ; when once made, the consequences are eternal ; as we may 860 
in 9: 24—28. 10: 1, 2, 11---14. 

(18) Ei yao τὸ alua.... κεκοινωμένους, for if the blood of bulls 
and of goats, and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean. The 
γάρ here introduces a clause, which assigns the reason why the blood 
of Christ should be so efficacious as to procure eternal redemption. The 
blood of bulls and of goats, as employed for the purpose of purification or 
expiation, is described in Lev. 16: 14,15. It was also shed on other oc- 
casions as a sin-offering, Lev. 1: 2—5,10, 11. 7αύρων, in our verse, 
corresponds with μόσχων in v.12. Both words mean a bullock or a 
beeve ; and the Septuagint employ both Greek words to translate the 
Hebrew “iw and 42. Εἰ. g. ταύρος for Vic in Gen. 49: 6, and for 73 
in Gen. 32: 16 [16]; μόσχος for Siz in Prov. 15: 17, and for 49 in 
Lev. 4: 3—5. : 

Snodog δαμάλεως x. t.4. See an account of the manner in which 
these ashes were prepared, in Num. 19: 2—9. In the last verse, the 
ashes are directed to be kept for a water of uncleanness, 17) ὩΣ, i. 6. 
to be mixed with water which was to be sprinkled on the unclean, that 
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they might be purified. It is also called, in the same verse, NNGH, 6 
sin-offering, or (as our English version has it) a purification from sa, 
meaning a means of purification. So in Num. 19: 13, 20, the perm 
who had defiled himself, and neglected to have the 72 72 sprinkle 
upon him, is pronounced unclean. Storr applies ῥαντέζουσα to aipe. 
as well as to σποδός. But (setting aside the difficulty of the grammatical 


construction as to concord) it does not appear, that the sprinkling d 
blood upon the unclean was a usual part of the Levitical rites of punt 


cation. The blood was sprinkled upon the mercy seat, and on the hors 


of the altar, and poured out before the altar. Nor is there any needa! 


the construction which he adopts; for the sense is unembarrassed, if we 


follow the usual grammatical construction. Ραντίζουσα is indeed fer 


inine, and σποδὸς masculine. But such anomalies in concord are rey 


common in Hebrew, see Gramm. ὃ 189. 5,6. Besides, as the late 


noun here (dapadews) is feminine, it happens, as in some other cases of 
the like nature, that the grammatical concord (as to gender) is regv- 
lated by the latter of two nouns in regimen. 

“Aytates .... καϑαρότητα, sanctifies in respect to external purifct- 


tion. “Aytatec, used in respect to external rites, denoted that the pe 


son rendered ἀγεαζόμενος was clean or purified from all ritual uncles 
ness, i. 6. that he had performed all the necessary rites of external parr 
fication, so that he could draw near to God as a worshipper, in ἃ regr 
lar manner. Thus much, our author avers, was accomplished by the 
ceremonial rites of the law. If so, then greater efficacy is to be attr 
buted to the sacrifice made by Christ ; as he proceeds to declare. 


(14) Πόσῳ μᾶλλον... ἔργων, how much more shall the blood of 


Christ, who by an eternal spirit offered himself without spot to God, 
purify our consciences from dead works. In vs. 11, 12, Christ is © 
presented as entering the heavenly sanctuary with his own blood, in οἴ" 
der to expiate the sins of his people or to procure λύτρωσιν for thel 
i.e. deliverance from the penalty of the divine law. It is then in the 
heavenly world, in the tabernacle not made with hands, that the οἴει" 
ing of our great high priest is made. There he presented himself # 
the victim that had been slain, 10: 10-12. 1:3 7: 27. Rev. 5:9 
Eph. 5 : 2; and there his blood that had been shed, is virtually offer 
to make atonement ; not Hterally but spiritually, i.e. in a manner COP 
gruous with the spiritual temple in which he ministers. 
Theophylact thus explains this difficult passage : Oux azsegers ne 
προσήνεγκε tov Χρεστὸν add αὐτὸς ἑαυτόν᾽ καὶ ov dea πυρὸς, ὦ δ΄ 
δαμάλεις, ἀλλὰ διὰ πνεύματος αἰωνίου, wore καὶ τὴν 100" 
καὶ τὴν ἀπολύτρωσιν διαεωνίζεεν, i.e. ‘no high priest made an offers 
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«fF Christ, but he of himself; and this, not by fire, as the heifers [were 
offered], but by an eternal Spirit, so that he might render grace and 
redemption eternal.” Whether he means divine influence, or the divine 
Sprit, it would be difficult to decide. I am rather inclined to believe 
that he meant the former, and éf so, he seems to have adopted the same 
sentiment with the more recent and able interpreters of our epistle. 
See in Excorsus XVIII. - 

“Eavrov προσήνεγκε. The apostle seems to use σώμα, ἑαυτόν, and 
εἶξε, as equivalent in regard to the sacrifice which Christ offered ; see 
and compare Heb.1:3. 10:10. 9:12,14. 10:19. 9:26. The 
reason of these different expressions, may be found in the nature of the 
Jewish ritual. When the blood of an animal was presented before God, 
in order to make atonement, the body was also consumed by fire, so 
that the whole was offered in sacrifice. See Lev. 4: 6—12, 17—21. 
The use of either of the three words σώμα, ἑαυτὸν, αἷμα, as designat- 
ing the sacrifice of Christ, implies all that would be designated by em- 
ploying the whole of them ; 1. 6. when his blood was shed, his body was 
slain, i.c. he himself was slain. 

” Aunuor, spotless, an evident allusion to the Jewish victims, which 
were required to be without spot or blemish. No other could be ac- 
cepted of God. So Christ, who was “holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners,” 7: 26, was ἄμωμον, i.e. a perfect victim, a 
lawful or acceptable one in the highest sense. 

KaGageet τὴν συνείδησιν ἡμῶν ano νεκρῶν évyoy, shall purify our 
conscience from deadly works. Καϑαριεῖ is the Attic future for καϑα- 
ρέσει. Συνείδησεν does not mean simply the conscience as a faculty 
of the soul, but the mind or conscious power of man, i.e. the internal or 
moral man. Nexowy in such cases usually means deadly, i. 6. having 
a deadly, destructive, condemning power. This may be the meaning 
here ; and so it is more usually taken, and so I have translated it. But 
as in v. 13 the writer had made mention of the ashes of a heifer, as one 
of the means of effecting external purification ; and since, in Num. 
19: 11—19, these ashes are described as particularly intended to 
cleanse those who had been polluted by the touch of dead bodies ; may 
it not be supposed, that there is an allusion in the term vexgwy here 
to that fact? Dead works, in this sense, would be such as pollute the 
soul, as dead bodies did the persons of the Jews. Dead works, then, 
may mean sinful works; for it is from the pollution of sin, that the 
blood of Jesus cleanses. Any one who chooses, can adopt this sense, 
which is capable of philological justification. - 
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Eig τὸ λατρεύειν ϑεῷ Caves, so that we may serve the living Ged; 
another allusion to the Jewish ritual. Before persons under the w 
cient dispensation could present themselves in the presence of the 
Lord acceptably, they must have been subjected to ceremonial purifce 
tion. What this prefgured, the blood of Jesus effects. It takes away 
the sinner’s moral pollution, i.e. Christ removes the penalty to which 
he was obnoxious, and sanctifies, by his Spirit, the soul of the penitest 
sinner; and thus he may draw near to God, and offer him an acceptt 
ble service. He is clean in a sense as much higher than the Israelite 
was, who had purified himself only externally, as the efficacy of Jesus 
blood is greater than that of goats and bullocks. 

(15) Kai διὰ τοῦτο... ἐστίν, on this account also, he is the medio 
tor of a new covenant. A passage about which much difficulty be — 
arisen, and a variety of interpretations been proposed. sa rovre,! — 
understand as referring to the sentiment in v. 14. The sentiment 
stands thus: ‘As Jewish sacrifices rendered the offerer externally — 
clean; so the blood of Christ purifies the moral or internal man, ὦ 
removes the consequences of sin. On this account (dca τοῦτο), Le 
because the sacrifice of Christ produces an effect such as the Jews} 
sacrifices did not, he may be justly called the mediator of ‘a new at 
enant, differing greatly from the old.’ Comp. Heb. 8: 6—8, 13 7: 
15—19. 

“ιαϑήκης καινῆς μεσίτης means the mediator of a new covenant, α 
the internuntius, Ἴδ 52, who (so to speak) negotiated such a corenant 
between God and man. See Gal. 3: 19, where Moses is called the 
μεσίτης of the former covenant, in a like sense. And the use of the 
word μεσίτης here, shews that διαϑήκη in the present verse must mean 
covenant, and not (as a few have maintained) testament ; for what has 
a mediator (as such) to do with a testament? Let the reader turn back 
and compare 8: 6 seq., and he must be satisfied respecting the sea 
here given to διαϑήκη. 

‘ But of what avail,’ the Hebrews here would very naturally inquire, 
᾿ *ean this newo covenant be.to all those, who have lived in former as 
under the Mosaic dispensation? You affirm that the ritual of tbe 
Mosaic law had no power to remove the spiritual penalty of guilt; do 
the patriarchs, then, and prophets, and just men of past ages, still he 
under the imputation ofthe sins which they committed?’ By nomet34 
answers the apostle. A new and better covenant than the Mosaic οὔθ 
has been instituted, under which real spiritual pardon for offences is θ᾽ 
tained, which enures to them, as well as to us at the present time. 
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“Ὅπως x. τ. A, so that the death [of Christ] Aaving taken pluce to re- 
deem from the punishment due to transgressions [committed] under the 
ancient covenant, those who have been called might be made partakers 
of promised eternal blessings. Θανάτου means the death of Christ. 
Τῶν παραβάσεων means here the effects of transgression, i.e. punish- 
mnent, penalty; just as the Hebrew ΠΩ and 719 mean not only sin, 
bat the penalty due to it. Ol κεκλημένοι (like ἐκλεκτοί) means, those 
who are called, invited, viz. to an actual participation of the heavenly 
anheritance. It is of course understood, that only those who are pious 
have such an inheritance promised to them. Comp. xAjoeme ἐπουρα- 
wlov μέτοχοι, in Heb. 8:1. Of κεκλημένοι here refers to just men 
who lived in the times which preceded the gospel dispensation or new 
corenant ; as the antecedent member of the verse clearly shews. Zhe 
αἰωνίου κληρονομέας, as a Gen. depends on ἐπαγγελίαν, not on xe 
Anueves, although such a separation is somewhat unusual; see on Vv. 
16, Gavaroy....dtatentvov. ᾿Επαγγελίαν is best translated here, 
as in 6 : 12, 15,17. 10:36. 11: 13, etc., promised blessings or proffered 
good. The inheritance is called eternal (αἐωνίου), because the blese- 
ings procured by a Saviour’s blood for those who lived under the an- 
cient dispensation, are of a spiritual eternal nature; see v.12. Such 
blessings could not be attained by any of the rites of the old covenant; 
it is only by virtue of what is done under the new, by Jesus, that the 
ancient worthies came to the possession of them. 

The sentiment which this verse contains, respecting the efficacy of 
atoning blood in regard to the sins of preceding ages, has an exact 
parallel in Rom. 3:25; where the blood of Christ is declared, by Paul, 
to have procared τὴν πάρεσιν τῶν προγεγονότων ἁμαρτημάτων, the 
remission of sins committed in preceding times, as is plain from the an- 
tithesis (rw νῦν καιρῷ) in the following verse. Both passages com- 
pared, form a striking coincidence of a peculiar sentiment, which is no 
where else so clearly and directly asserted. 

(16) Ὅπου yao διαϑήκη .... διαθεμένου, for where there is a testa- 
ment, (i.e. where a testament becomes complete, ἐσχύεε, is valid), the 
death of the testator must take place. The sense given to διαθήκη 
here, viz. testament or will, is beyond all doubt consonant with the usus 
loquendi of the Greeks; although in the Septuagint and New Testa- 
ment no example of this usage occurs, excepting in the present passage. 
All the lexicons will supply proof that the meaning ¢estament is a com- 
mon one in classical Greek, and Kuinoel (in loc.) has quoted abun- 
dantly to this purpose ; which, however, seems to be superfluous. The 
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Hebrew m3, , however, never has the sense of testament. The real 
generic and original meaning of διαϑήκη is arrangement, dispesitia, 
or disposal of any thing. Hence secondarily, will, testament, also com 
pact, covenant, league, agreement,etc. The yag here is before a claur 
introduced for additional confirmation or illustration. ‘The occasion of 
here introducing διαϑήκη in the new sense of testament, is stated m 
the summary prefixed to chap. 4: 14, to which the reader is referred: 
p. 358 above. The whole comparison of testaments (δεαϑ᾿ και) ancat 
men, which confer a valid title to an inheritance, vs. 16, 17, seems er: 
dently to spring from the mention of Christ’s death in the preceding 
verse, and of the confirmation thereby of the believer's title to a heaves 
ly inkeritance. It is as much as to say, ‘Brethren, regard x not δ' 
strange, that the death of Christ should have given assurance of pr- 
mised blessings to believers—ehould have ratified the new δεαϑήκη of 
which he is the author; other dca@yxas are ratified by the death of 
their respective testators, and only in this way.’ And then he goes 08 
to shew, that even the ancient covenant, though it could not be called 
a διαθήκη in all respects so well as the new one, was still ratified isa 
manner not unlike the new one, viz. by blood the emblem of death, τὸ 
18—22. 

As the mode of illustration or comparison, in vs. 16, 17, depends 
entirely on the sense of the Greek word διαϑήκη, and is not supported 
by any meaning of the Hebrew ΓΞ, if the sense above put upon 
διαϑήκη be well grounded, it must be plain that our epistle was ofig- 
inally written in Greek, and not in Hebrew, as some of the ancient and 
a few of the modern critics have supposed. 

Φέρεσϑαι in the sense of intervening, happening, taking place, 
(which seems to be necessarily attached to it here), has, perhaps, 10 
exact parallel either in classic or sacred usage. The old Latin ver 
sion, and many modern critics, have rendered φέρεσθαι as given 
above ; but Ernesti, Valckenaer, and Kuinoel, deny that this sense c2” 
be confirmed by any ancient testimony. Grotius renders it by the 
verb erpecto ; some others by in medium afferri; Kypke, axnunctar, 
indicari; Bretachneider (in Lex.), ferri sermone, i.e. to be annoanced 
or shown ; Carpzoff and Kuinoel, insegui. But although examples of 
exact conformity in usagé may be wanting in the classics, yet, & ἢ 
seems to me, there are cases sufficiently near to the sense which I 
have given to the word, to justify such a translation ; e. g. εὖ of καχῶς 
φέρεσϑαι means, to happen, durn out, or take place, well or tll; τὸ 
πράγματα XaxwS ᾳέρεται, and εὖ φέρεται ἡ γεωργία (Xen.), thas 
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dhappen badly, the husbandry turns out well. Analogical with this is 
the meaning of τὸ φέρον destiny, ro φερόμενον sors, fortune. Or if 
<>ne is not satisfied with these analogies, he may adopt the sense of 
«ρέρεσθϑαε in the passive, and render it should be suffered, borne, a com- 
amon sense of the word ; or should be introduced, i. e. be interposed ; or 
He accomplished, i. e. happen or be brought about. 

If the reader finds any difficulty in admitting, in v. 15, the wide 
separation of ἐπαγγελίαν and χληρονομίας, he will now perceive a 
separation of the same nature, in respect to θάνατον and διαϑεμένου, 
about the relation of which no possible doubt can be rationally enter- 
tained. In regard to this last word, it is a participle (used as a noun) 
of Aor. 2. Midd. voice, and means testator. 

(17) “ιαϑήκη γὰρ ἐπὶ νεκροῖς βεβαία, for a testament is valid, in 
respect to those who are dead. ‘Eni is not unfrequently employed to 
denote after, viz. in respect to time; e.g. Acts 11: 19, én? Στεφάνῳ, 
after the time of Stephen, as Wahl renders it; and so Mark 6: 52, éni 
τοῖς ἄρτοις, after the loaves, i.e. the miraculous feeding of several 
thousands with them.. But these cases are not altogether clear. In 
classic authors, however, ἐπὲ τουτοῖς means, postea ; Βο ἐπὶ τυφλῷ τῷ 
Aavdauds, after Dandamis became blind, Lucian in Tox. See Vigerus, 
p- 620. Matthiae, § 584. In accordance with this usage, many critics 
have translated the phrase under consideration thus: a testament is 
valid after men are dead, or after death. This, no doubt, gives the 
general sentiment of the passage; but after all, the explanation of ἐπὶ 
veéxoors in this way is somewhat forced, and I prefer that. given in the 
translation, which conveys the like sense. Or the phrase may be constru- 
ed in this way, viz. ἐπὶ νεχροῖς, interventu mortis testatorum. So Kui- 
noel ; and this comes in effect to the meaning which I have given of ἐπί; 

which is often employed, when joined with the Dat., in expressing the 
condition in or under which any thing takes place or happens; 6. g. 
ἐπὶ νηπίῳ poe τέϑνηκεν, he died whilst or when I was a child. 
So here: ‘a testament is valid when they [the testators] are dead.’ 

Those who render διαϑήκη in vs. 16: 17, by the word covenant, con- 
strue véexgorc here as applicable to dead sacrifices, i.e. victims slain in 
order to confirm a covenant. But it is a conclusive objection to this 
exegesis, that vexoog never means the dead carcase of an animal, but 
the corpse of a human being. 

᾿Επεὶ... διαϑέμενος, since it is of no avail while the testator is liv- 
ing. Mn note is stronger than the simple negative μή; and one might 
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well translate, since if is of no avail at all. ᾿Ισχύεε, here first expressed, 
seems to be implied after διαϑήκη in v. 16. 

The amount of the comparison in vs. 16, 17, is, as before stated, that 
as διαϑῆκαε (testaments) among men are ratified by death, so did the 
death of Christ (which the writer had just mentioned, v. 15) ratify the 
new διαϑήκη which he made, and give a valid title to the heirs who 
were to receive the inheritance. 

The reader should know, before vs. 16, 17 are dismissed, that mot ἃ 
few commentators of distinction have rendered διωϑήκη covenant here, 
as well as in v. 15; e. g. Pierce, Michaelis, Macknight, Steadel, Schole- 
field, and others; and Mr. Bloomfield in his recent work, pronounces 
this opinion probable.* My difficulties in admitting it are insuperable; 
and they may now be very summarily stated. (1) It is yet to be made 
out, that no covenants were valid, except those made by the interventson 
of sacrifices. Most clearly these were exhibited only in covenants of ἃ 
peculiarly solemn and important nature. See Ruth 4: 7. Deut. 25: 7, 
9. Gen. 23: 16. 24:9, etc. The proposition is too general here (ὅπου 
διαϑήκη) to admit of limitation merely to covenants of a special natare. 
Even in regard to them, it remains to be shewn that the sacrificial rite, 
specially in later times, was deemed to be necessary. Where is this 
seen, in solemn compacts and treaties so often made, as represented im 
the books of Kings and Chronicles? An oath is the general sanction. 
(2) 4ιατίϑημι and διαϑέμενος cannot properly be rendered mediate 
and mediating sacrifice. They have no such meaning any where else. 
“1ιαϑέμενος must mean either a testator, or else a contractor, i. e. one 
of two covenanting parties. But where is the death of a person cove- 
nanting, made necessary in order to confirm the covenant? (3) We 
Κροῖς means only dead men; but men surely were not sacrificed by the 
Jews, as a mediating sacrifice in order to confirm a covenant. Of 
course it is impossible to support the exegesis of Pierce and others, in 
the way of philological argument. 

If it be asked, how the writer could insert yag in v. 16, unless he 
viewed it as closely connected with v. 15, and as assigning a ground oF 
reason of the sentiment there stated; my answer is, that there is a com 
nection. Jug in v. 16 introduces a clause, which is to illustrate and 


* Several letters from three or four highly esteemed friends, have vindicated 
the like sense and commended to me a review of this subject. I thank them 
most sincerely for their suggestions and their kind feelings; and J trust they 
will seo in the remarks now made, that I have investigated anew the whole sub- 
ect. I trust aleo that they will be satisfied with my present views, when they 
ave weighed my reasons for them. 
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onfirm what is stated in the preceding verse, viz., that the death of 
> hrist secured redemption for the heirs of salvation. But this illastra- 
zon is borrowed from a meaning of δεαϑήκη different from that which 
the writer had already given, akhough equally well authorized, viz. ¢es- 
'‘camert. Itis as much as if he had said thus: ‘The death of Christ 
snakes sure the promise ; for (yoo) if I should make the appeal to δια- 
Θ᾽ ἤκη in its other sense, that of testament as well as of covenant, we 
repay say that the death of a testator confirms, instead of invalidating, 
the favours he designs to bestow. So it is with the death of Christ. 
Lmstead of frustrating the purposes of his διαϑήκη, it has fully ratified 
and established them.’ 

Verses 16, 17, I take to be a parenthesis, containing a forcible illus- 
tration of the efficacy of the death of Christ thrown in ἐν παρόδῳ. 
Verse 18 I understand as resuming the subject, in the shape in which 
v. 15 left it. 

(18) “Oder οὐδ᾽... ἐγκεκαίνισται͵ wherefore neither the first [cove- 
nant} was ratified without blood. The course of thought, as it stands 
coanetted with v. 15, seems to be this: “The new covenant of redemp- 
tion from sin, was sanctioned by the death of Jesus; consequently, or 
wherefore (ὅϑεν), the old covenant, which was to be a type of the new, 
was sanetioned by the blood of victims. “Oder, wherefore, quare, qua 
ratione.; but the usual meaning is whence, in respect to place. The 
verb éyxacsvifes usually means to renew, to consecrate, to dedicate, etc. ; 
but here, although the sense of consecrating would answer well, it seems 

more appropriate to render it ratified ; so Chrysostom, βεβαία γέγονε; 
Theophylact, τὴν ἀρχὴν τῆς δυστάσεως καὶ τῆς βεβαιώσεως ἔλαβε; 
Syriac Version, confirmed. Thus the old covenant, ratified by the effu- 
sion and sprinkling of blood, was typical of the new, which was ratified 
and made sure by the blood of Jesus its mediator. It was merely the 
blood of animals slain, whieh sanctioned the old and typical covenant ; 
it was Jesus’ own blood which sanctioned the new covenant, established 
upon better promises than the ancient one held out. 

In this way of interpretation, vs. 16, I7 are to be considered as a 
parenthesis, the matter of which merely amplifies and illustrates the 
declaration contained in v. I5. 

(19) AadnGelons γὰρ naons .... τῷ λαῷ, for when, according to 
the law, all the commandment hed been recited by Moses to all the peo- 
ple. Jag introduces ἃ confirmation ef v.18. The πάσης ἐντολῆς to 

which reference is here made, means the statutes. contained in Ex. 
xx—xxzuz These Moses first recited memoriter to the people, after 
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they had been communicated to him by the Lord at Sinai, Ex. 24: 
He then wrote them down, Ex. 24: 4; and afterwards, on occasnad 
solemnly renewing the covenant on the part of the people to obedies. 
he again recited them from the book of the law (m°7273 71H9), Ex. 4: 
7. Kata νόμον may mean here, according to the written law, i.e. μὰ 
as the ἐντολή was in the book of the law. But νόμον more probabl 
refers to the command received by Moses, to communicate to the peop 
the laws given to him, although this command is not recorded in tk 
Scripture ; in which case the meaning would be, that agreeably te th 
divine command Moses read all the law to the assembled nation. 

“Ἱαβὼν τὸ alva.... ἐῤῥαντεσε, taking the blood of bullocks and¢ 
goats, with water and scarlet wool and hyssop, he sprinkled beth th 
book and all the people. This passage has occasioned no small perpet- 
ity to commentators ; inasmuch as Moses, in his history of renewing th 
covenant of the people in Ex. xx1v., has said nothing of the blood of 
goats; nothing, of the water and scarlet wool and byssop; nothiag, οἵ 
_ sprinkling the book of the law with blood. Whence then did the wnt 
obtain these circumstances? That they were not matters of new rt 
lation to him, seems pretty evident ; for he plainly makes an appedl © 
circumstances, which, he takes it for granted, are well known tou 
Hebrews whom he addresses, and about which if he were to commit # 
error of statement, all his readers would be revolted. 

1. The blood of goats. In Ex. 24:5, it is said that Moses "αἱ 
young men who offered burnt offerings (n'>>), and sacrificed sacrifet, — 
which were peace offerings (D°22U D°mar) to Jehovah, ever bullock 
(0.8). Now although goats are not mentioned here, yet it is quite 
probable, that the m>> on this occasion were goats; for 7571s 8 holo- 
caust, i.e. an offering entirely consumed by fire; while the 029 
were mostly eaten by the offerers. That goats were used for all kisé 
of sacrifices, as well as bullocks, is quite evident from mere inspec? 
of the Levitical law. Εἰ. g. goats are named as an 7°35, Ler. 1: 10. 
4: 24, 28, etc., et alibi. It is altogether probable, then, that the bob; 
causts or nb¥, mentioned in Ex. 24: 5 as offered on the occasion of ff 
newing the covenant, were goats ; and were of course understood by ® 
Jewish reader to be such, inasmuch as the 5°25 only are affirmed Ὁ 
have been bullocks. 

2. The water, scarlet wool, and hyssop. That water was used 
well as blood in order to sprinkle various things, is clearly implied 1 
Lev. 14: 4—7 compared with Lev. 14 : 49—52. Num. 19: 18. Ps 5: 
7. Ezek. 36:25. The scarlet wool (mpbin Ὁ scarlet), was counet 
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ed with a branch of hyseop (3}12}} in order to make a convenient in- 
strament for receiving and sprinking the blood and water. It is not, 
sndeed, expressly mentioned in Ex. xxiv.; but it is doubtless implied ; 
for this was the common instrument by which the rite of sprinkling was 
performed. So in Ex. 12: 7, direction is simply given to sprinkle the 
door posts of the Israelites with blood; and afterwards, in υ. 22, it is 
mentioned, that this was to be done wrth a bunch of hyssop. Soin Lev. 
84: 4—7, the nybin Ὁ: (i.e. ἔρεον κόχκχενον) and the hyssop, are men- 
tioned as employed in the office of sprinkling ; and again, in Lev. 14: 
49—52. The hyssop is also mentioned in Num. 19: 18. Ps. 51: 7. 
It may well be presumed, that the reason why the writer of our epistle 
and the Hebrews of his time supposed that Moses made use of the wa- 
ter and hyssop and scarlet wool in the lustration of the people when the 
covenant was renewed, was because these were employed in the lus- 
trations whenever sprinkling was performed on other occasions. The 
convenience of the instrament in question, and the nature of the case, 
would very naturally lead to such an opinion; and who can doubt that 
it is well grounded ? 

3. The book of the law. Because nothing is said in Ex. 24: 3—8, 
respecting the sprinkling of the book, many commentators, e. g. Groti- 
us, Bengel, Koppe, Storr, and others, construe αὐτὸ τὲ τὸ βιβλίον with 
λαβὼν τὸ αἷμα, i. 6. taking the blood .... and also the book of the law. 
So far as such a construction of the particle τέ itself is concerned, this 
might perhaps be allowed ; for τέ is sometimes employed when it is not 
preceded by καί or δέ in the clause immediately antecedent, as in Acts 
2:33. To justify the method of interpretation now in question, Storr 
appeals to Heb. 9: 1 and 12: 2. But in the former case, τέ is preced- 
ed by xe/; and the latter is a case where two verbs are connected. 
Bat in our verse καί follows βιβλίον, and seems necessarily to connect 
it with πάντα τὸν λαόν. Now to say of Moses, λαβὼν... .. πάντα τὸν 
λαόν, I suppose will not be contended for. Michaelis, Heinrichs, Din- 
dorf, Ernesti, Kuinoel, Bloomfield, and others, agree with the interpre- 
tation which I have given. Indeed καί and τέ seem to be as necessari- 
ly related here, as e¢ and gue are in Latin; and in fact they commonly 
sustain the same relation to each other. As to manuscripts, only one 
omits καί after βεβλίον ; and we are obliged, therefore, by the laws of 
criticism to retain it, whatever difficulties it may occasion to the inter- 
preter. 

In regard to the fact itself, viz. that Moses did sprinkle the book with 
blood, no intimation of it is given in Ex. 24:3—8. Yet nothing can 
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be more probable than that such was the fact. Aaron and his sess 

and their garments were sprinkled with blood, when consecrated to the 

priests’ office, Ex. 29: 19—21. The blood of sacrifices was sprinkled 

upon the altar, Ex. 29:16. Lev. 1:5, 11. 3:2, 13; also before the 

vail of the sanctuary, Lev. 4: 6, 17; comp. Lev. 6: 27. 7: 14. 8: 15, 
19, 24, 30. 9: 12, 18, et alibi. Philo (de Vita Mosis p. 675 B.) has 
a passage which speaks of all the various apparatus of the tabernacle 
as being anointed with holy oil, and the vestments of the priests being 
sprinkled with blood. So Josephus, also, speaks of sprinkling the gar- 
ments of Aaron and his sons with αἵματος τῶν teOvptvor, the blood of 
the slain beasts, and with spring water, and holy chnism, Lib. V. 6. 6. p. 
334. edit. Havercamp. ll this serves to show, how common this rite 
of sprinkling with blood was in the Jewish ritual; δὸ common, that the 
writer of our epistle seems, with those whom he addressed, to have coa- 
sidered it a matter of course, that when the people were sprinkled with 
blood, at the time of renewing their covenant to keep the precepts con- 
tained in the book of the law, Ex. 24: 8, the book itself, like all the 
sacred apparatus of the temple, was also sprinkled in‘ like manner. 

Nothing could be more natural. ‘The people were consecrated to ob- 
serve the statutes of the book; and the book was consecrated, as con 
taining that sacred code of laws which they were bound to obey. 

If however, after all, one is not satisfied that Paul drew his cancla- 
sions from the analogies and probabilities just stated, he may easily 
suppose that tradition among the Jews had preserved the remembrance 
of the particulars described in our verse, on account of the very solemn 
and important nature of the transaction with which they are connected. 
It would be easy to suppose, with some commentators, that these par- 
ticulars were suggested in a miraculous way by the Holy Spirit to the 
mind of the writer. But this solution of the difficulty is not a probable 
ene; because the writer evidently touches upon circumstances here, 
which he takes it for granted his readers will recognize and admit. If 
so, then these things must have already been matters of common opin- 
ion among the Hebrews; and consequently they were not now frst 
suggested to the writer of our epistle in a miraculous way. At all 
events, there can be no serious difficulty in this case. The fact that 
Ex. 24: 3—8 does not mention the particulars in question, can be po 
more proof that they did not take place, than the fact that the Evangel- 
ists have not recorded the words of Christ, “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive,” would prove that he did not utter them. Whether 
Paul and the Hebrews knew these things by tradition, or believed them 
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from analogical reasoning, cannot be important. Enough that they 
were facts, and were appealed to as such by the writer, with full confi- 
dence that they would be recognized by his readers. 

To illustrate the principle de minimis non curat lex, it may be remark- 
ed, that Paul says simply λαβὼν τὸ αἷμα; Moses, that “he took half 
of the blood, Ex. 24:6.” But surely if he did the latter, he did the 
former. Sach expressions whether in sacred or profane writers, are not 
to be tortured in order to extract from them a metaphysical exactness— 
me resecanda ad vivum. 

In the like manner I interpret πάντα τὸν λαόν. How, it has been 
asked, could he sprinkle three millions of people with the blood of a few 
goats and bullocks? In such a way I would answer, as “all Judea 
and Jerusalem went out to John to be baptized of him in the river Jor- 
dan, confessing their sins, Matt. 3: 5, seq.”” Must we understand by 
this, that all the infants, the non compotes mentis, the mutes, the sick, 
the infirm, the aged, all females, or literally al/ adult males, repaired to 
John in order to be baptized? And did all (including infants and 
mutes) confess their sinsto him? If not, then there is no difficulty in 
construing πάντα τὸν λαῦν, in the case now under consideration. Mo- 
ses sprinkled blood on the multitude of the people, I take to be the simple 
meaning of the writer; not that all and every individual was actually and 
personally sprinkled. Some were actually sprinkled ; and these, being 
of the multitude, were representatives of the whole. Nothing is more 
common than to attribute to a body of men collectively, what belongs, 
strictly considered, only to certain individuals of that body. Thus what 
the government of this country do, the Americans are said todo; and 
so of all other countries. 

(20) Adywv τοῦτο τὸ alua....0 ϑεὸς, saying, This is the blood 
of the covenant which God has enjoined upon you. Another instance in 
which the letter of the Old Testament is forsaken, and the sense merely 
retained. The original in Ex. 24:8 is, ND YR MBIT 7B, 
D229 mii, behold the blood of the covenant ‘which God has made with 
you. But 37 means see here or see this, and is equivalent to τοῦτο 
used as a demonstrative. The verb ΓΞ is rendered by the Seventy, 
διέϑετο ; by our author ἐνετείλατο. The reason of this probably is, that 
ma in Ex. 24: 8 means statutes, laws, as it evidently refers to the 
preceding statutes, in Ex. xx—xxut. God commanded that the people 
should observe these ; and with reference to this injunction, our author 
Bays ἐνετείλατο, which is preferable to the διέϑετο of the Seventy. 

Τὸ αἷμα τῆς διαθήκης means the blood by which the covenant, (viz. 
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the assent on the part of the people to the laws proposed, or rather, 
their promise to observe them, Ex. 24:7), was ratifed. So comemon 
had it once been among the Hebrews, to ratify eagagements by the 
blood of animals slain, that the usual idiom of the language was n73 
N° 3, to cut a cevenant, i. 6. to sanction one by cutting an anireal into 
two pieces, and passing between them; see Gen. 15: 10. 31: 54. Jer. 
34: 18. Epbrem Syrus testifies that the Chaldeans had the same 
usage, Opp. I. p. 161; as also Hacourt does, in respect to the Arabsans, 
Histoire de Madagascar, p. 98, 360. The meaning of such a transac- 
tion seems evidently to be, that the persons, who make the engagements 
by passing between the diesevered parts of the slain animal, virtually 
say, ‘If we preserve not our engagement faithfully and without vwiola- 
tion, then let us be cut in pieces like the animal between whose dissev- 
ered parts we now pass.’ The sprinkling of blood on the people, Ex. 
24: 8, was a solemnity of a similar nature. By it they were also cere- 
moaially purified, and consecrated to God. 

(21) Kai τὴν σχηνὴν .... ἐθῥάντισε, the tabernacle, mercover, and 
all the vessels for service, he sprinkled in like manner with blood. Kat, 
although a copulative here, still indicates another transaction different 
from that related in v.19; for when the people were sprinkled with 
blood, the tabernacle was not built, neither were the oxeun λεετουργίας 
yet made. The setting up and consecration of the tabernacle with its 
vessels, is related in Ex. xu.; yet nothing is there related of sprinkling 
them with blood, but only of anointing them with holy oil, Ex. 40: 9— 
11. In the like manner, the anointing only of Aaron and his sons is 
there spoken of, as a rite preparatory to entering upon the duties of 
their office in the tabernacle, Ex. 49: 12—15; while nothing is said at 
all of their being sprinkled with blood. But if we compare Ex. 29: 20, 
21 and Lev. 8 : 24, 30, we shnill see it to be certain, that Aaron and his 
sons were sprinkled with blood, as well as anointed with oil. In like 
manner it is probable, that the tabernacle and its furniture were sprin- 
kled with blood, although Moses has not mentioned it in Ex. xu. Jo- 
sephus says, “ Both the tabernacle and the vessels pertaining to it, 
[Moses sprinkled and purified] with oil prepared as I have described, 
and with the blood of bulls and rams that were slain, one of each kind 
alternately, every day, Antiq. III.&. §6.” This seems to indicate, that 
Josephus had the same view as Paul, in regard to purifying the tab- 
ernacle. The verbs in brackets, in the above translation, are drawn 
from the preceding clause, where we find ἐρῥαινεν agayrioug, perify- 


ing he sprinkled. They belong to the sentence translated, by tsepli- 
cation. 
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In regard to the fact itself, we may observe that it is rendered quite 
»robable from analogy. Then as to a knowledge of it by our author, 
nothing more is necessary, than the supposition that tradition’ had con- 
veyed the knowledge of this, as well as of many other facts, down to the 
tame of Paul. The writer evidently appeals to facts, which were be- 
lieved by the Hebrews in general whom he was addressing; and facts 
which, although not stated in the Old Testament, are by no means im- 
probable, and which no one surely has it in his power to contradict. 

(22) Kal σχεδὸν ἐν aivare... νόμον, indeed, according to the law, 
almost every thing is purified by blood. Kai, imo, vero, yea, indeed. 

«Σχεδὸν πάντα, and not πάντα absolutely and simply ; for some things 
were purified by water, Lev. 16: 26, 28. Num. 31:24; some by fire and 

water, Num. 31 : 22, 23. But the exceptions were few, in which shed- 

ding of blood or sprinkling of blood was not required, in order to effect 

ceremonial purity ; see on v. 19. 

Aai χωρὶς αἱματεκχυσίας οὐ γίνεται ἄφεσις, and without shedding 
of blood, there is no remission [of sins]. See Lev. 4: 2—6, 18---17, 22 
—25, 27—30 and 31, 35. Under the Mosaic law, not every transgres- 
sion could be atoned for; consequently, remission of the penalty which 
the law inflicted could not, in some cases, be obtained. See Num. 15: 
30,31. It was only he that sinned through a degree of ignorance or 
inadvertency, who could bring his sin and trespass-offering, Num. 15: 
27,29; for cases of a different nature, comp. Lev. 4: 2, 13, 22, 27. 
The nXw and DLN, sin and trespass, were atoned for in a civil and 
ecclesiastical point of view, by appropriate sacrifices which bore the like 
names. But in this case, the remission was only from a temporal pen- 
alty or calamity. It was not possible that such sacrifices could atone 
for sin, as viewed by the righteous Governor of the world. Such the 
nature of the case seems plainly to be; and so the writer of our epistle 
has expressly declared, in chap. 10: 4. God, as the king and head of 
the Jewish nation, granted remission of the penalty which the Jewish 
jaw inflicted ia many cases, on certain conditions. But this had respect 
merely to the present world, and not to the accountability of transgress- 
ors before the tribunal of the universe in the world above. Eveh éem- 
poral forgiveness, however, could not be obtained χωρὶς αἱματεκχυσίας. 

It was thus that these ὑποδείγματα shadowed forth, to the ancient 
church, the necessity of atoning blond which possessed a highcr virtue 
than that of beasts, in order to remove the penalty against sin that was 


threatened in respect to a future world. So the writer proceeds to tell 
us, in the next verse. 
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(23) “Avayxn ovv.... ταύτας, since then the images of heavenly 
things must needs be purified by such [rites], the heavenly things them 
selves [must be purified] by better sacrifices than these. Dfév is here 
the mere sign of protasis. “Ynode/ypara, copies, effigies, images, re 
semblances, likenesses; meaning the tabernacle and temple, with ail 
their sacred utensils, etc.; seeon 8:5. Tw» ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς meams 
the spiritual objects of the heavenly world, of which the tabernacle with 
all its apparatus and services was only a symbol; seeon 8:5. Zouress 
designates such things, i. e. such rites and means of purification, as bad 
been described in the preceding context. Ka@apifeodas refers to the 
ceremonial purification of the temple and its sacred utensils; e.g. of the 
most holy place, Lev. 16: 15, 16; of the altar, Lev. 16:18. Ex. 2: 
36, 37; of the tabernacle, Lev. 16: 33, 20. This was to be done, be- 
cause the Israelites, sinful and impure, profaned these sacred things by 
their approach, Lev. 16: 19. 15:31. Num. 19: 19,20. And this be- 
ing done, God vouchsafed his presence in the tabernacle, and promised 
to dwell among the Israelites, Ex. 29: 43—46. All this was symbolical 
of the heavenly sanctuary and sacrifice. God permits sinners to hope 
for pardon and to approach him, only when they are sprinkled with the 
atoning blood of Jesys; and what was done on earth as a sywebel, has 
been done in the heavenly world in reality, i.e. so as actually to pro- 
cure spiritual pardon and restoration to the divine favour. 

Avra δὲ ta ἐπουράνια .... ταύτας. Aé&, but, and in this sense it 
here marks the apodosis. ‘Enovoavta means the σκηνὴ αληϑένη), 
ἣν ἔπηξεν ὁ κύριος, 8:2, i.g. ἡ σκηνὴ ov yecgonoinros, 9:11. But 
how could the heavenly tabernacle xafagileac@at, be purified? The 
grammatical construction of v. 23 certainly requires us to supply this 
verb in the latter clause, since it is expressed in the former. But the 
word, of course, can be here used only in a figurative manner ; for the 
énovgavea are not in reality impure. But as God was accessible to 
offenders in his sanctuary on earth, only when atoning blood had been 
offered ; so God in his heavenly sanctuary is accessible to sinners only 
through the blood of Jesus there offered, and there consecrating a new 
and living way of access to the throne of mercy. It is in this sense 
that the writer means to apply καϑαρίζεσϑαι, viz. that of rendering the 
sanctuary approachable by offenders, and affording assurance of Jiberty 
to draw near to God (4: 16), rather than that of direct purification from 
uncleanness; which could not be predicated of the heavenly sanctuary. 
It }s the effect of the purifying blood of Jesus in regard to giving access 
to the heavenly sanctuary, which the writer means to compare with the 
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surification of the tabernacle and its utensils; for the most holy place 
of the earthly tabernacle could be properly approached by offenders, 
only when atonement was made. 

(24) That better sacrifices than those offered on earth by the Jewish 
priests, were required under the priesthood of Christ, necessarily results 
from the nature of the sanctuary in which Christ ministers. Ov γὰρ 
εἐς χεεροποίητα ayia .... οὐρανόν, for Christ entered not into a sanc- 
teary made by hands, which is only a copy of the true one, but into 
heaven itself. It is the entrance of Christ, as a priest, into the heavenly 
sanctuary, of which the writer is here speaking. That Christ performs 
the office of priest in the heavenly sanctuary, the writer has already 
imtimated several times ; see 9:9, 11. 8: 1—4. ᾿Αντίτυπα copy, tm- 
age, effigy, form or likeness, corresponding to the original τύπος shewn 
to Moses in the mount, 8:5. ᾿“ληϑινῶν means that which is real, 
i. e. the original or heavenly sanctuary, of which the earthly one is a 
mere copy. In other words, they stand related as substance and shad- 
ow or image. The reality is in heaven ; the emblem or mere similitude 
of it on earth. 

Nov ἐμφανισϑῆναε.... . ἡμῶν, thenceforth to appear before God in 
our behalf. Nouv means, from the point of time when he entered heav- 
en as our high-priest, onward indefinitely ; and it implies, that his office 
was continued while the writer was then addressing his readers. “Zy- 
gavcoOnvac means, among other things, to present one’s self before a 
tribunal, for the sake of accusing or defending. In the former case, it 
is followed by κατά, e.g. Acts 24: 1. 25:2, 15; in the latter, it takes 
ὑπέρ after it, as in our text. The usual and full grammatical construc- 
tion would be wore ἐμφανεσϑῆναι. I have been able to find no similar 
usage of ἐμφανίζω among the Greeks. 

Τῷ προσώπῳ τοῦ ϑεοῦ, the same as the Hebrew DVI>N ΡΞ, be- 
ing altogether Hebraistic. The whole comparison is taken from the 
custom of the Jewish high priest, who, when he entered the most holy 
place, was said fo appear before God or to draw near to God, because 
the presence of God was manifested over the mercy seat, in the holy of 
holies, and God was represented, and was conceived of by the Jews, as 
sitting enthroned upon the mercy seat. Now as the high priest ap- 
peared before God, in the Jewish temple, and offered the blood of 
beasts for expiation on the great day of atonement, in behalf of the 
Jewish nation ; so Christ, in the heavenly temple, enters the most holy 
place with his own blood (v. 12), to procure pardon (αἰωνίαν λύτρωσιν») 


for us. This is what the writer means, by ἐμφανεσϑῆναει τῷ προσώπῳ 
rou ϑεοῦ ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν. 
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(25) But although there is a similitude between the atoning office αἱ | 
Christ and that of the Jewish high priest, yet there is a great difference. — 


in some respects, between his manner of offering expiatory sacrifxe 
and that of the Levitical priesthood. Οὐδ᾽ iva πολλάκις... ἀλλοερίω, 
yet not that he may frequently repent the offering of himself, like tk 
high pricst, who every year enters into the sanctuary with bleed xt 
his own. This refers to the entrance of the high priest into the sanc- 
tuary, on the great day of atonement. “Ly αἵματε αλλοτρίω, with tk 
blood of others, i.e. with blood not his own; in distinction from the 
manner in which Christ entered the heavenly sanctuary, which was 
with his own blood, v. 12. ‘Two points of difference then are here sug- 
gested, between the Jewish offerings and that of Christ; the one, that 
they were often repeated, while his was made but once ; the other, that 
the high priest presented the blood of goats and bullocks, but Jesns kis 
own bood. For the sense of ἐν here, see Bretschn. Lex. ἐν, 6. b. 

(26) “Ene? ἔδεε... κόσμου, for then he must needs have often ταῦ. 
fered since the world began. ‘That is, since the blood of Christ is ne 
cessary to make atonement for sin, and to procure pardon for it from 
the righteous and spiritual Judge of men ; and since the blessings pro- 
cured by the death of Jesus, must inure as well to the benefit of the 
ages which preceded his coming, as to those which follow it, (see v. 15 
and Rom. 3: 25, 26); it follows, that if his sacrifice had not been of a 
different nature and value from that of the Jewish priests, it must have 
been continually repeated, from the very beginning of the world down 
to the time in which the writer was addressing his readers. We may 
of course add, that it must have continued to be repeated down to the 
end of the world, for the same reason. This passage serves then to 
shew, that when Heb. 9: 15 and Rom. ὃ : 25, 26 are construed as hav- 
ing relation to the retrospective influence of the death of Christ, no doc- 
trine foreign to the conceptions of our author is introduced; for the 
verse under consideration is plainly built upon the ground of such a re 
trospective influence. 

Nov δὲ ἅπαξ... . πεφανέρωταε, but noo, at the close of the [Jew- 
ish] dispensation, he has once for all made hts appearance, in order te 
remove the punishmcnt due to sin by the sacrifice of himself. Nur does 
not relate particularly to ¢zme here, but is a particle of opposition, in con- 
tradistinction to ἐπεὶ. ΣΣυντελείᾳ toy αἰώνων, the close of the Mosaic 
economy or period. 41» singular and αἰῶνες plural, appear to be 
sometimes used in the same sense in the New Testament, like οὐρανός 
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and οὐρανοί, σάββατον and σάββατα, and some other nouns; see on 
1:2. For the meaning given to aiwy see Wahl’s Lex. on the word. 

᾿““8έτησις signifies putting away, removal, abrogation, annulling, 
etc. “Apuaoria I understand here, as meaning the penalty due to sin; 
just as the Hebrew nxwtt means sin, and the punishment or conse- 
quences of sin; and ἸἿΣ means tniquity, and the punishment, i.e. con- 
sequences, of iniquity. It is true, indeed, that Christ came to save 
men from the power as well as the penalty of sin; but most evidently 
his death is here considered, by our author, as an expiatory sacrifice by 
virtue of which the consequences of sin, 1. 6. the punishment due to it, 
are removed, and the sinner treated as though he were innocent. 

“Διὰ τῆς θυσίας αὐτοῦ, comp. 1:3. 2:14. 7:27. 9: 12, 14,15. 
10: 5—10. 

The whole comparison stands thus. ‘As the expiatory sacrifices 
under the law, which were annually offered, and therefore often re- 
peated, procured remission of the temporal punishment due to offences 
under the Mosaic dispensation; so the sacrifice of Christ, and the 
blood which he presents, once for all, in the eternal or .heavenly sanc- 
tuary, is effectual to procure spiritual pardon for all times and ages, 
past and to come.’ Nothing could exhibit the great superiority of 
Christ’s priesthood over that of the Jewish, in a more striking point of 
light than this. The latter, by its offerings and atonements, procured 
only a remission of temporal punishment in the present world; the 
former, a remission αἰωνίου κολάσεως (Matt. 25: 46) in the world to 
come. 

(27) Kai xa" ὅσον... . κρίσις, for since it is appointed unio men 
to die once only, and after this [cometh] the judgment. Ka® ὅσον is 
sometimes equivalent to xa@us, since, as, in this epistle; 6. g. 7: 20, 
comp. v. 22; and here it is plainly the same as οἷς or χαϑώς. ᾿“4πό- 
κείται, repositum est, it is laid up for, i.e. by divine appointment, i ἐς 
reserved, or ié awaits men, once to die. The translation gives the 
meaning, but not with literal exactness. “ma£ is here, once for all, 
only once; for the object of this comparison is to shew that as men die 
but once, so Christ, who had a nature truly human and was in all things 
made like unto his brethren (2: 17), could die bué once (and not often- 
times) in order to atone for sin. 

Mira δὲ τοῦτο κρίσις, i.e. men, having once died, go. after that to a 
state of reward or punishment, to a final state in which no more such 
changes as death makes, can be suffered. The clauee in question is 

ed to the former part of the verse, in order to shew that dying more 
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than once is impossible, inasmuch as judgment immediately follews, 
with which is connected the immutable state of men. The implication 
contained in this verse, (viz. that a state of trial is not to be expected ia | 
a future world, like to that which is allowed to men in the present 
world), seems to be plain. 

(28) Οὕτω καὶ ὁ Χριστός... .. ἁμαρτίας, so Christ also, after her 
ing once for all offered up himself in order to bear the sins ef mang. 
The writer had been labouring, in the preceding context, to shew that 
the offering of Christ needed not, like that of the high priest, to be of 
ten repeated. Vs. 27 and 28 are designed to shew, that a repetition of 
the death of Jesus (who suffered in our nature) would have been = 
consistent with the nature which he sustained, and contrary to all anal 
ogy. So the author: ‘Since men die but once, so Christ died or wes 
offered up (προσενεχῦ εἰς) but once.’ 

Προσενεχϑείς (from προσφέρω) is a Part. of the 1 Aor. passive, and 
may be rendered offered up himself, or made an offering of himself, in- 
asmuch as the 1 Aor. pass. frequently has a middle or reflexive sense, 
particularly when any verb lacks the 1 Aor. of the middle voice, Butt- 
mann’s Gramm. § 135. N.1. Προσφέρω is a very general word in respect 
to offerings, and designates the action of the person who brings the sact- 
fice, or of the priest who presents it. As the sacrifice offered to God 
was first slain, and then presented; so the idea of an offering here 
necessarily involves the idea of the death of the victim offered. It is 
this implied idea of the death of the victim, that stands in comparison 
with the ἅπαξ ἀποϑανεῖν of all men; i-e. as they die but once, so 
Christ died but once. 

Πολλῶν, many, i.e. all nations without distinction, Jews and Gen- 
tiles, for ages past and ages to come, vs. 15, 26 and Rom. 3: 25, 26. 
See the like representation, respecting the universality of the benefits 
offered through the death of Christ, in Matt. 20 : 28. 26: 28. Rom. 5: 
15, 19 comp. v. 18. John 6: 51. 3: 16. 1 John 2: 2, etc. 

" Aveveynsiv ἁμαρτίας, to bear the sins, means to bear the punishment, 
i.e. to suffer the penalty, due to stn. See Excursus XIX. 

"Ex δευτέρου... εἰς σωτηρίαν, shall make his appedrance a second 
time without a sin-offering, for the salvation of those who wait for him. 
* Ex δευτέρου has reference to ἅπαξ in the preceding clause. Christ ap- 
peared and died once for sin; but when he appears again, éx δευτέρου, 
it will not be to repeat his sufferings, i.e. to make again an expiatory 
sacrifice, but for the purposes of bestowing rewards on those who treet 
in him and wait for his coming. 
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“Χωρὶς ἁμαρτίας has been variously explained. But it is evident 
that the expression has a direct reference to the preceding clause, i. e. 
either to προσενεχγϑείς, or to ἀνενεγκεῖν ἁμαρτίας. In the former 
case, aagz/as, in our clause, would mean sin offering, like Dux, 
mmevwtt , because προσενεχθεὶς means he made himself an offering. ‘The 
meaning would then be, ‘but when Christ again appears, he will not 
make himself a sin-offering, i.e. his appearance will be χωρὶς ἁμαρτίας." 
So I understand the phrase. But if we construe χωρὶς ἁμαρτίας, as 
referring to ἀνενεγκεῖν ἁμαρτίας, then the supplement to the phrase 
will be χωρὶς [τοῦ ἀνενεγκεῖν] ἁμαρτίας. The meaning of this is, 
* Without again suffering the penalty due to sin.’ In either way the 
sense amounts to about the same; for either method of interpretation 
makes the writer say, that Christ would no more suffer on account of 
the sins of men, but that, by dying once, he has perfectly accomplished 
the redemption of those who trust in him. 

Τοῖς αὐτὸν ἀπεκδεχομένοες means, those who, renouncing the world 
and resisting all the motives to swerve from Christian hope and faith 
which the times presented, patiently wait for the rewards which the 
Saviour will finally bestow upon his followers. There isa tacit admoni- 
tion to the Hebrews in this; for it is as much as to say, ‘ Those only 
who do thus persevere, will be rewarded.’ Zig σωτηρίαν has refer- 
ence to the future salvation or blessedness which Christ will bestow up- 
on his followers, at bis second coming. 
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The insufficiency of the Levitical sacrifices to procure spiritual pardon for sim, and the sudiicim- 
ey of the sacrifice which Christ had offered, was ove of the most important and imeresting of of 
the points which the writer of our epistle had to discuss. The Hebrews in general pleced fai 
confidence in the efficasy of the Levitical sacrifices to purify them from sin, at least to remove the 
penalty of it. Every person, who is conscious of sin and knows that it subjects bim to the penalty 
of the divine law, must naturally feel a deeper interest in the question, whether and Aew sim cm 
be pardoned, than in any other. It was very oatural for Jews, who had Leen educated ia the [59 
belief of the efficacy of the encrificss instituted by Moses, to cling to them as the foundstixe af 
their doarest and highest Lopes, viz. the means of pardon and restoration to divine faveers. ἔτ wa 
an attachment to the Jewish ritual, built upon hopes of such a nature, which reodered the Meses 
religion eo attractive to the Hebrews, and endangered their adberence to a Christies profession 
There was much, too, in the pomp and solemnity of their rites, which served to istecest the feeliage 
aod delight the fancy of the worshippers. 11 is on account of the strong attachment which they 
cherished for their system of sacrifices and purifications, that our author is so urgent in shewing 
that real pardon with God ceuld not be procured by any or ell of these means. The bleed of 
Christ ouly cleanses from sin, and procures acceptance for sinners with God as their spérites! 
judge. 

Accordingly. in Chap. IX. be declares that the tabernaclo, with al) its sacred utensils sad ser- 
vices, was unly an image or symbol (παραβολὴ) of what is real aod spiritual in the heavenly 
world, a copy merely of the σχηνὴ οὐ χειροποίητος, 9: 9-11, or a mere ὑπύδειγμα τῶν ἂν 
οὐρωνοῖς, 9:93. The Jewish sacrifices availed for nothing more than ezternel purifications, 9: 
10, 13; while the blood of Christ purified the soul or mind (συνείδησεν) from the uncleansess of 
sin, and rendered it capable of offering acceptable service to the living God, 9: 14. After sdde- 
cing various considerations to show bow extensively the rites uf the law, which required the ez- 
hibition aod application of blood, prefigured that atoning blood which Jesus eMered to mabe et- 
piation for sin, and that bis death, once for all, was sufficieat for this purpose, he procesds is 
chap. X. more doeply to impress the great subject of atoning sacrifice by Christ upos the minds of 
his readers, knowing that very much depended on the convietion which might be attaimed im re- 
spect to this point. Could they be persuaded, that Jesus bad himself offered the only secribcs 
which made real expiatiou for sin; and that this, once offered, was an all-sufficient sacrifice ; thea 
there could be no rational inducement for them to abandon their spiritual bopes, and retara te thes 
confidence in the rites of the Levitical law. 

The repetitiou of this subject, is for the purpose of suggesting some new arguments in order te 
enforce it; as may be seen in vs. S—18. 


CHAP. X. 


(1) Sxcav γὰρ ἔχων... . πραγμάτων, moreover the law, which pre- 
sented only an imperfect sketch of good things to come, and not a full 
representation of those things. The γὰρ here introduces a sentiment 
which serves to illustrate and confirm the preceding verse. The rea- 
soning stands thus: “The death of Christ, once for qj, is adequate 
forever to secure the pardon of sin; [this must be so], for tbe law with 
all its sacrifices could never accomplish this end. 2xca and εἰκὼν are 
related, as the Latin umbra and effigies are. The former is an taper 
fect sketch, a mere outline (as we say), a slight representation or resem- 
blance ; the latter is a picture or image filled out or completed, and 
made in all its minute parts to resemble the original. Not that these 
words are always employed with a sedulous attention to such nice 
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shades of signification ; but in the case before us they are so, because 
they are evidently contrasted with each other. The meaning of the 
writer is: ‘ The law did not even go 80 far as to exhibit a full image 
of future blessings, but only a slight adumbration. "ἔχων, having, con- 
taining, possessing, affording, or (ad sensum) exhibiting, presenting, 
Seing, (which gives the same sense), so as to accord with the nature 
of the image that follows. 

Nowog here means the sacrificial ritual law of which he had before 
been speaking, the old n°43 (διαθήκη) which was to be abolished. 
‘The whole law of Moses, i.e. the moral code which it contains, is not 
the subject of consideration or assertion here. Meddovrwy ἀγαθῶν, 
the same asin 9:11. Zw» πραγμάτων, i.e. τουτῶν, viz. the future 
blessings just before mentioned. 

Kar éivavroy.... τελεεῶσαι, by the yearly sacrifices themselves 
which are continually offered, can never fully accomplish what is need- 
ed for those who approach [the altar]. By κατ᾽ évsavrov ϑυσίαιες, the 
writer means particularly to designate those which were“offered on the 
great day of national atonement; which were considered the most 
sacred and efficacious of all, inasmuch as the high priest then entered 
the inner sanctuary and presented himself before the mercy seat. 

Tlpocgégoucs, with a Nom. not expressed, is equivalent to the pas- 
sive voice here (as often elsewhere), agreeably to the Hebrew idiom. 

Eig τὸ διηνεκές, without cessation, continually, i.e. they were re- 
peated each successive year. The word is peculiar to this epistle, so 
far as the New Testament is concerned, and Schneider has omitted it 
in his lexicon; but Elian, Appian, Diodorus Siculus and Symmachus, 
employ it. 

Τοὺς προσερχομένους means the worshippers who approach the al- 
tar, or the temple, or the divine presence in the temple. The sense is 
for substance the same, whichever of these be understood. For τέλει- 
oat, see on Heb. 9: 9 and 7:11. The sentiment of the verse cor- 
responds very exactly with that in 9: 9, 10. ° 

(2) ᾿Επεὶ οὐκ ἄν ἐπαύσαντο προσφερόμεναι, for otherwise, i.e. if 
the sacrifices could have perfected those who presented them, would not 
the offerings have ceased? To προσεφερόμεναν most critics subjoin 
εἶναι understood (which would be equivalent to the Inf. προσφέρεσϑαι), 
and then they render the phrase thus: They (i.e. the sacrifices) had 
ceased to be offered. The sense of the phrase thus explained, is the 
same that I have given to it. But προσφερόμεναε [Suvolas} ἐπαύσαντο 
seems to me more facile than the other construction. 
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Me τὸ μηδεμίαν... . κεκαϑαρμένους, because the worshippers ext 
for all made clean, would have ne longer been conscious of sm. 
Aargevorras designates those who brought the offerings or sacrifice, 
and on whose account they were presented to God, i. e. the worshp 
pers. “.4nct denotes here, asin the preceding chapter, ence for all: 
the nature of the argument demanding this sense. For if a worshippe 
at one time obtained pardon, or was made clean only in respect to pes 
offences, (and surely expiatory sacrifices were offered only with respect 
to the past), this would not prevent the dread of punishment at a fatare 
period, when new offences would have been committed. To be putt 
fied once for all then was necessary, in order to quiet the apprehensions 
of such a worshipper. 

Ἀεκαϑαρμένους, purified, atoned for. As καϑαρίζω means, in He 
brew Greek, to make expiation for, to purify by expiatory offering, ts 
pronounce or declare one to be pure; so κεχαϑαρμένους of course 
means those atoned for, those for whom expiation is made, those dele 
ed to be pure, or rendered pure, and consequently restored to favour. 

Suveldnosy means not merely conscience, but consciousness, opin, 
judgment, sentiment, apprehension. «Συνείδησεν ἁμαρτεῶν is an appre 

hension of the consequences of sin, or α consciousness that one has sub 
jected himself to them, a consciousness of guilt. ‘Apagresor may meal 
here (as often before), punishment of sin, consequences of sin, like the 
corresponding Hebrew nvor, iz , SWB; or it may mean si, guilt, 
transgression. The writer, however, does not mean to say, that the 
pardon of sin takes away from him who obtains it, the consciousness 
that he has once been the subject of moral turpitude. This the blood 
of Christ does not effect ; and in heaven, the consciousness of this will 
forever raise high the notes of gratitude for redeeming mercy. But 
pardon may and does remove the apprehension of suffering the penalty 
due to sin; or if by ἀμαρτεῶν we understand sin, gust simply, then / 
be made clean (κεκαθαρμένους) from this 80 as to have no copsciout 
ness of it, is so to be purified as not to contract the stain of it, i.e. to be 
made holy. 

(3) “Aad ἐν αὐταῖς .... ἐνιαυτόν, nay rather, by these [sacrifices] 
yearly remembrance of sins is made. * Adda, but rather, nay rather, 
quin, quinimo; or (as I have rendered it in the version) on the contr 
ry, but. -Adutaig agrees with Svolacg implied; see inv. 1. On the 
day of annual atonement, the sacrifices that were offered being of 85 
expiatory nature, and being designed as propitiatory offerings, the? 
were of course adapted to remind the Hebrews of the desert of sin, δ. 
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of the punishment or penalty due to it. As they continued to be offer- 
ed yearly, so those who brought them must be reminded, through their 
whole lives, of new desert of punishment. The writer means, however, 
that a yearly remembrance of sin in a spiritual respect, not merely in a 
civil or ecclesiastical one, was made ; for in this latter sense, the yearly 
atonement procured pardon. In the other it did not; as he now pro- 
ceeds to assert. 

(4) ᾿““δύνατον γὰρ... ἁμαρτίας, for itis impossible that the blood 
of bulls and goats should remove the penalty due to sin. Iago confir- 
mantis, i. 6. what follows assigns a reason or ground of the assertion 
which precedes, “dgatpeiy ἁμαρτίας means to take away sin, in the 
sense of removing the penalty or consequences of sin; for thisis the sub- 
yect of which the writer is now treating. ‘That the author has reference 
to the consequences of sin in a future world, or to the punishment of it 
which God inflicts as the spiritual judge of men, is evident from the 
whole tenor of his discussion. One so profoundly versed as he was in 
all the Jewish ritual law, surely was not ignorant of the fact, that civil 
and ecclesiastical pardon for offences of various kinds was every day 
procured by the blood of bulls and goats, and this too, agreeably to di- 
vine appomtment. 

(5) Nothing could be more directly in opposition to Jewish prejudi- 
ces respecting the importance and value of the Levitical sacrifices, than 
the assertion just made. Hence the writer deems it prudent to make 
his appeal to the Scriptures, for confirmation of what he had advanced. 
This he does by quoting a passage from Ps. xu., which he applies to 
the Messiah and to the efficacy of the sin-offering made by him. 

Ao εἰσερχόμενος εἰς τὸν κόσμον, λέγεε, wherefore, entering into the 
world, he [Christ] says ; i. 6. because the blood of goats and bullocks is 
not efficacious in procuring pardon for sin, Christ, when entering into 
the world, is represented by the Psalmist as saying, etc. ; see Ps. 40: 7, 
“Θυσίαν καὶ προσφορὰν οὐκ ἐϑέλησας, in sacrifice and oblation thou 
hast no pleasure. Θυσία means a sacrifice of some slain beast, from 
ϑύω͵ to kill. So the corresponding Hebrew ma} from M31, mactare. 

Προσφορά is any thing offered or presented; and here it means, other 
oblations than those of sacrifices, such as thank-offerings, libations, etc. 


The corresponding Hebrew 711372 , gift, present, comes from the obso- 
44 


lete root 12% , to present, Arabic SA, the same. Οὐκ ἐθέλησας, He- 
brew n¥ort ND, is capable of being translated, thou hast not required, 
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or thou hast not desired, thou hast no pleasure in or destre for. The 
latter is, doubtless, the shade of meaning here. The sentiment is not, 
that God had not at all required sacrifices and oblations, for this he had 
done ; but that they were in a comparative sense of little value; they 
were insufficient in themselves to accomplish the higher purposes of his 
spiritual law, and therefore he had no pleasure in them. 

Sapa δὲ κατηρτίσω μοι, but a body hast thou prepared for me. A 
very difficult and much agitated expression. If we recur, im the first 
place, to the Hebrew in Ps. 40 : 7, we find the corresponding words there 
to be, "hn" 2 DIN, mine ears hast thou opened. The verb 1°73 
(from 13) means primarily, to dig, to hollow out, 6. g. a well, Gen. 
26: 25; a pit, Ps. 7: 16; or pit-fall, Ps. 57: 7; ἃ sepulchre or grare, 
Gen. 50: 5. 2 Chron. 16: 14. The verb > has also the meaning of 
purchasing or procuring, 6. g. water, Deut. 2:6; particularly of pro- 
curing a supply of food and drink, 2 K. 6:23; also of other things, e. 
g- a wife, Hosea 3: 2, where D8 has a Daghesh euphonic in the 9. 
These are all the meanings of this word which the Hebrew Scriptures 
present. In translating "> N°73 5723N, then, we may render it either 
mine ears hast thou opened, which is only a small deflection from the 
literal sense, (for to dig out a pit or well, is to open one); or we may 
render it ears hast thou provided for me, in which sense the Seventy 
seem plainly to have understood n°42, when they rendered it by xa 
τηρτίσω. The former sense seems to be more analogical with the na 
ture of the subject, and with the Hebrew idiom. The Hebrews speak 
of opening the ears or of uncovering them, in order to designate the idea 
of prompt obedience, of attentive listening to the commands of any one. 
E. g. Is. 50: 4, we have σ ὩΣ 71k Yb “St, he excited my ear to hear ; 
and in v. 5 is an equivalent expression 11} "> MMB, he opened mine ear. 
which is explained in the corresponding parallelism by ἼὩ &> 7328}, 
and I was not refractory, i. e. I was obedient. It is true, that 738 722 
means to uncover or disclose the ear, i. e. to communicate any thing or 
reveal it to another; e.g. 1 Sam. 20: 2, 12,13. 22:17. But that 
AND O2tN (in Ps. 40: 7) lit. thou hast opened mine ears, may mea 
thou hast made me obedient, or I am entirely obedient to thy service, 
seems to be sufficiently confirmed by Job. 36: 10, 15, and by vs. 8, 9 
of Ps. xu., which follow the expression quoted in Heb. 10: 5, and serve 

as a comment upon it. 
If this view of the meaning be correct, then another interpretation 
put upon the phrase by many critics, is not well founded. They render 
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it, mine cars hast tho bored through. They suppose the expression to 
be figurative, and to be borrowed from the Hebrew usage of boring 
through, with an awl, the ear of a person who became the voluntary 
servant of another; as described in Ex. 21:6. Deut. 15:17. Mine 
ears hast thou bored through would then mean, ‘I am through life thy 
voluntary servant,’ or ‘I will be perpetually obedient to thee.’ This 
sense, it will be seen, agrees in general with that put upon the phrase 
by the other mode of explanation. But the source of explanation here 
adopted, does not seem to be admiasible. In Ex. 21:6, the verb bore 
through is »Χ (not "72 as in Ps. 40: 7), and the instrument by which 
it is done is named ¥2772, an avl, a derivate of the verb 949. So in 
Deut. 15: 17, the instrument named is the same 9£"72, and the action 
of boring through is expressed by $2183 nn: , thou shall put it through 
his ear, (not 52). That 9Χ and m2 indicate very distinct actions, 
is sufficiently plain ; for ἕο bore through any thing, and ἐο dig or hollow 
out a pit, grave, or well, are surely very different actions, indicated in 
Hebrew by verbs as different as the English dig and bore through. 
Moreover, in Ex. 21: 6 and Deut. 15: 17 the singular 71& is used, and 
not as here b°31N , both ears. 

The original then in Ps. 40: 2, % n° D72sN, means mine ears hast 
thou opened, i.e. me hast thou made readily or attentively obedient; at 
least, this seems to be the meaning, if we make Is. 50: 4, 5 and other 
places cited above, our exegetical guide. See Excursus XX. 

(6) ‘Odoxavrapera καὶ... εὐδόκησας, in whole burnt-offerings and 
[sacrifices] for sin thou hast no delight. “Odoxavrwpata means, suck 
offerings as were entirely consumed upon the altar ; 90 the corresponding 
Hebrew 319 signifies. Περὶ ἁμαρτίας is an elliptical expression, an- 
swering to the Hebrew original “Not, and which completed would be, 
ϑυσίαι περὶ ἁμαρτίας, sin-offerings. “Οὐκ εὐδόκησας, Heb. n=ay xb, 
requirest not, desirest not, demandest not, hast no pleasure in. 

(7) Tore εἶπον, therefore I said, or then I said. The first of these 
versions is approved by eminent critics. They suggest, that if rove 
(Heb. tx) be referred to time merely, it seems very difficult to ascertain 
what is the precise meaning ; for at what particular time was it, that 
God did not delight in whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin? 
Gesenius renders t% by propterea in Ps. 40:8. Jer. 22:15. It may 
however be said, that the speaker here refers to the time when he is 
disclosing these views respecting sacrifices; or, with still more probe- 
bility, the time referred to in the preceding context of Ps. 40, which 

relates the wonderful works of God. Supposing either to be the case, 
59 
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τότε would mean then, i. 6. immediately after this sentiment was & 
clared, or after the time of deliverance specified in the context. If rs 
be rendered therefore, the meaning will be, ‘because thou bad» 
pleasure in sacrifices, therefore I said, etc.’ Strictly speaking, howere, 
207¢ is not illative. I prefer the other rendering. 

᾿Ιδοὺ ἥκω... ϑέλημα σου, Lo! I come, O God, to do thy will, (Ὁ 
the volume of the book it is written respecting me). ᾿)δοὺ ἥκω expres 
the readiness of him who speaks, to obey the will of God. 

"Ev κεφαλίδε βιβλίον is a much agitated expression. The Hebrer 
is simply TROTN2aT3, in the roll or volume of the book. But how dos 
xeqadide βεβλίου correspond to this? Kepadls denotes the end or extra 
sty of any thing, as being the head or summit of it. The Heb. "BH, 
βιβλίον, was a manuscript rolled upon a cylinder of light wood, at 0 
extremity of which were heads or knobs, for the sake of convenience © 
those who used the manuscript. ‘The knob or head, xeqaiic, is bere 
taken as a part which is descriptive or emblematic of the whole. At 
φαλὶς βιβλίου means therefore, a βιβλίον or VHD with a xepadis, i? 
manuscript roll; which was the form of the Jewish sacred books, ands 
still retained in all their synagogues. It coincides, then, in regard © 


signification, very exactly with the Heb. ὍΒΌ 3372, of which it is 8 | 


translation. 
But what volume of manuscript-roll is here meant? Plainly the Θέ 


which was already extant, when the Psalmist was writing. If 
Psalmist was David himeelf, (as the title of the psalm seems to affirm), 
the only parts of the Hebrew Scriptures then extant, and of course te 
only part to which he could refer, must have been the Pentateuch, and 
perhaps the book of Joshua. Beyond any reasonable doubt, then, the 
κεφαλὶς βιβλίου (ὙΞῸ mb373) was the Pentateuch. 

But what is there written, and how, respecting the personsge who 
speaks in the 40th Psalm? Rosenmiiller (on Ps. 40: 7) translates the 
Hebrew ἘΣ 33n> (γέγραπταε περὶ ἐμοῦ) by prescriptum est mihi, 


appeals to 2 K. 22: 18 for confirmation of this version. He compares — 


also Gen. 2: 16. Ezra 1: 2, where >» is used after max and 128; verbs 
of commanding or enjoining. Gesenius approves this version, but p™ 
duces no other instances -to confirm it which are of the same kind. He 
appeals, indeed, to Est. 9: 23, where δὲς is used after 3.2; and to Hoe. 
8: 12, 2K. 17: 37, and Prov. 22: 20, where > is used after the #™ 
verb, in order to confirm this interpretation. But the three last ὐΆϑεδ 
plainly denote notbing more, than that the matter referred to 745 wrt 
ten for the use of another, ot addressed to him. Such too is δ ** 
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with the other example in Est. 9: 23: as may be clearly seen by com- 
paring Est.9: 20. With deference to the opinion of these very distin- 
guished critics, I must still doubt, therefore, whether >» 3m> means 
praescribere alicui. At most, there is only 2 K. 22: 13, which is appo- 
site to establish this signification ; and even here the meaning in ques- 
tion is not necessary ; for 12°29 33nD7] may be rendered with about 
equal significancy, which was written in respect to us or concerning us, 
i. 6. for our sake or to regulate our duties. The Seventy, then, who 
translated “Ὧν 33n> by 7éygantas περὶ ἐμοῦ, translated it agreeably to 
the usual idiom of the Hebrew. The apostle, in our text, has evidently 
recognized the correctness of this version. The difference in meaning 
between prescribed to me and written concerning me, is a considerable one 
in this case. The first version would represent the speaker as saying; “1 
come, O God, to do thy will [i. 6. my duty], as I am commanded in the 
Scriptures to do.” The second; “I come to offer my body or myself 
in place of the legal sacrifices, for in the Scriptures (1. 6. in the law of 
Moses), this is written concerning me.” Now as to a choice of versions 
here, it will not be doubted that the latter version accords with the rea- 
soning and design of the apostle, or rather, that it is important to his 
purpose. The first version would not, indeed, contradict the design of 
the apostle; for he might say, It is prescribed in the Scriptures that the 
Messiah should do the will of God, i.e. make himself an offering for 
ain. Comp. Luke 24: 25—27, 46. Acts 17: 2,3. 1 Pet. 1: 11, 12. 
But I apprehend the meaning of the writer to be, that the book of the 
law which prescribes sacrifices that were merely oxcai or παραβολαῦ 
of the great atoning sacrifice by Christ, did itself teach, by the use of 
these, that something of a higher and better nature was to be looked for 
than the Levitical rites. In a word, it pointed to the Messiah, i.e. 
some of the contents of the written law had respect to him. So ΜῈ 
chaelis, Storr, and others. Still, γέγραπται περὶ ἐμοῦ may have re- 
spect to declarations, in the Pentateuch, of a different and more direct 
pature. That there are such, Jesus himeelf affirms, John 5: 46. So 
Paul, Acts 26 : 22, 23. Gal. 3: 16 seq. Construed m. either way, the 
amount of the phrase under consideration is this: ‘In the law of Mo- 
ges I am described as coming to do thy will,’ i. 6. to offer my body as a. 
sacrifice, comp. v. 10. - 

That the Hebrews to whom the apostle addressed himself, would 
recognize such an affirmation and feel the force of 1, seems to be 
nearly certain from the fact, that the writer without any hesitation ad- 
dresagg it to them, in order to produce conviction in their minds with. 
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respect to the point which he is labouring to establish. Certaim i ἱ᾿, 
then, that both he and the Christian Hebrews to whom he wrote, be 
lieved that the Jewish ritual had respect to the sacrifice of the Messiah, 
and that he was virtually revealed in the law of Moses as a suffermg 
Saviour, making atonement for the sins of his people. Were this sa 
so, then the argument in Heb. 10: 5—10 would be destitute ef amy real 
foundation, and consequently of any force δὲ a proof of whag the wrater 
is labouring to establish. 

Ὁ eos, Heb. 328, O my Gad. If the Messiah be considered ὃ 
uttering this before his incarnation and as Legos, then would it be = 
embarrassing circumstance to explain how, in hés simple divine nature, 
he could speak of “πεν God.” Bus if considered as a prophetic ante 
pation of what he would say during his moamation, (and so it clearly 
seems to me the writer intends it should be considered), then o dees, 
or ὁ ϑεός μου, accords with the usage of the Saviour in addressing the 
Father, as disclosed in the gospel Matt. 27 : 46, al. 

10 θέλημα cov. Whiat,this will is, see in τ. 10 

(8) “Averepoy λέγων... εὐδόκησας, first saying, ‘ Sacrifice, and 
oblation, and whole burnt-offering, and (offering) for sim thou desirest 
not, nor hast pleasure in them.” ᾿«νώτερον, lit. above, which is equi 
alent here to frst, or in the frst place. 

Aitiveg κατὰ τὸν νόμον προσφέρονται, which are presemted accord- 
tng to the law. This is a parenthetic explanation, added by the writer in 
order to shew that the same legal sacrifices ia which the Hebrews were 
in danger of placing their confidence, were those which must be super- 
seded by the death of Christ. 

(9) Zoze εἴρηκεν... τὸ ϑέλεμᾳ cov, he then says, “ Lo F come te 
do thy will.” We might expect πων here, instead of εζρηκὲν, for the 
regular construction of the sentence would seem to require it. Bat 
here is a sentence constructed in the Hebrew manner, which not safre- 
quently begins with a participle in the firet clause, and then uses a τὰ 
in the second, when both stand in the same relation to the scquel ef the 
sentence, see Heb. Gramm. §564. It is evident here, that ἀνώτερον 
λέγων x.4.4, and τότε εἴρηκε *.%.4, both bear the same relation to 
ἀναιρεῖ κι τι; the sense of which, I may add, is rendezed obscure, by 
the period which most editors of the Greek Testament have pat be 
fore jt. 

"Avauper.... στήσῃ, he abolishes the. first, viz. the saerifices, ets, 
that he may establish the second, viz. the doing of the will of God, or the 
offering of himse]f as a sacsifice for sip, v.10. That is, ‘ Doing y 
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of God, or obedience to him even unto death, or the offering up of bis 
body, is represented by the Psalmist as a substitute for legal sacrifices, 
and as an arrangement which would supersede them.’ 

It is quite plain that ἀναιρεῖ x. τ. A, is an inference, drawn from the 
two declarations recited in the context immediately preceding ; for 
πρῶτον certainly refers to the legal sacrifices, and δεύτερον to the obe- 
dience of the Messiah. But the construction of the sentence (for it 
seems certainly to be but one sentence) is Hebraistic, as noted above, 
and not according to the rules of classical Greek ; and it affords a nota- 
ble example, bow far the style of our author is from the easy, rhetorical, 
flowing method, of which so much has been said by late critics, and 
from that ᾿δλληνεχότης which even Origen ascribes to him. 

(10) The writer proceeds to explain what is meant in this case by 
doing the will of Ged, and what is the efficacy of that obedience. “Ev 
ᾧ Gelnuare.... éganat, by which will expiation is made for us, by 
the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all. “Ev ᾧ θελήματι 
means by ding which will, i.e. by whose obedience. “Hysacpevos 
ἐσμέν, expiati sumus, conciiati sumus, purificati sumus; in ἃ classical 
sense it would mean, we are censecrated, viz. to God; see on ayratoy 
under 2: 11. . 

The latter part of the verse leaves no doubt, that the writer meant 
to refer the obedience in question or the doing of the will ef God, to 
““ obedience unto death,” to the voluntary sacrifice for sinners which 
the Saviour offered upon the cross; comp. Phil. 2: 8.᾽ 

The whole amount of the reasoning in va. 5—10, is this: ‘ Ritual sac- 
rifices for sin are not accepted by God, as sufficient to remove the penal- 
ty due to the moral turpitude of sin. But the obedience of the Messiah 
unto death, the offering of his body on the cross, is sufficient, and fully 
supersedes the other sacrifices,’ 

If all this be true, it follows of course that what the apostle had af- 
firmed in v.3 is true, viz. that it is impoastble for the blood of slain 
beasts to remove the penal consequences of sin, when considered in the 
light of a sptritsal offence and as having respect to the tribunal of Ged. 

‘Eqanok, once for all. The idea conveyed by this is carefully re- 
peated again here, because it concerns a point in respect to which the 
Hebrews would be very prone to raise objections. ‘“ You affirm,” they 
would naturally say, “‘ that there is a resemblance between the sacrifice 
of Christ and the annsal expiatory sacrifices by the high priest. Bat. 
there is evidently a great dissimilitude ; for the expiation made by the 
highgriest was repeated every year; while Christ suffered only once.” 
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The apostle meets this difficulty by shewing, from various considere 
tions, that being once slain as an expiatory offering was altogether suff 
cient to satisfy the demands of the case. Compare Heb. 9: 9—14, 
25—2%. 10: 1—3, 10—14. Indeed Christ from the nature of the cas 
could die but once, 9 : 27, 28. 

(11) Kai nag μὲν ἱερεὺς... .. θυσίας, now every priest stands per 
forming daily service, and oftentimes presenting the same sacrifices. 
The writer now pursues the confirmation of the thought introduced by 
the ἐφαπαξ in the preceding verse. ai is used here, as often else 
where, in order to designate a transition to an additional view of the 
subject which the writer is discussing. IJlag ἱερεύς, every or any Le 
vitical priest. “Eornxe, stands, denoting the attitude of those who are 
ID waiting or attendance upon another and keep the position of stand- 
tng both as a token of respect and as a state prepared for ready service. 
It is only the Perf., Pluperf., Aor. 2 act., and Aor. 1 pass. of the verb 
‘ornut, that have the intransitive meaning to stard. The other tenses 
are transitive, and mean {0 set, place, station, etc. See Buttmann § 167, 
II. 1. and Wahl’s Lex. on the word ; and compare (for a sense of the 
word like that above) Rev. 7:9, 11. 8: 2. 

Tas αὐτὰς .... ϑυσίας. The same daily sacrifices were repeated 
without intermission ; see Num. 28 : 2—6. 

Aitiveg οὐδέποτε... ἁμαρτίας, which can never remove the penalty 
due to sin; comp. vs. 1—3. That ἁμαρτίας here means penaity duc 
to sin, is plain; and that it may be properly so construed, no one wil 
deny who understands the full meaning of 759 , MNOT, and sws . 

(12) Οὗτος δὲ μίαν .... θεοῦ, but this [priest], or he, having offer- 
ed a sacrifice for sin of perpetual efficacy, sat down at the right hand of 
God. Inv. 11, we have πᾶς ἱερεὺς, i. e. every priest of the common 
order, every Levitical priest; the antithesis is οὗτος, which refers to 
Christ, and which, (if the ellipsis be supplied according to the gram- 
matical construction of sentences), must mean οὗτος ἱερεύς. The best 
copies read αὐτός, which gives essentially the same sense, and honoris 
causa (for so was αὐτὸς employed by the Greeks) is to be preferred. 

Lig τὸ διηνεκές may be joined with θυσίαν, (so Dindorf, Valcknser, 
Knapp, Boehme, and others) ; or with ἐκάϑεσαν, (80 Carpzoff, Kuinoel, 
and most commentators). On the whole I now prefer the latter method. 
The writer apparently designs an antithesis between gornxe xa ἡμέ 
ραν λειτουργῶν οὖν. 11, and εἰς τὸ διηνεκὲς here; and so between 
τὰς αὐτὰς πολλάκις προσφέρων ϑυσίας inv. 11, and μίαν... προσ- 
ἐνέγκας here. Φ 
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"Exadioey ἐν δεξεξ τοῦ ϑεοῦ, see on Heb. 1:3. “Lxadece here is 
opposed to éoz7xé in the preceding verse., The latter denotes the atti- 
tude of a servant ; the former that of a master or lord. 

(13) To λοιπὸν ἐκδεχόμενος... .. ποδῶν αὐτοῦ, thenceforth waiting 
until his enemies be made his footstool. To λοιπὸν means for the rest, 
viz. of the time; therefore the idea conveyed by λοιπὸν here is, after- 
wards, thenceforth. “Exdtyouevog designates the attitude of waiting or 
expecting. The idea is, that the Messiah is seated on his throne, quiet- 
ly expecting that his enemies will in due time be all subdued. 

Oi ἐχϑροὶ designates all those who are opposed to the character, 
doctrines, or reign of Christ. 70 make them his footstool means, thor- 
oughly to subjugate and humble them; comp. 2: 8. 1 Cor. 15: 27, 28. 
See the origin of this phrase in the custom described in Josh. 10: 24. 

(14) «Μιᾷ γὰρ neoogoyg .... τοὺς ἀγεαζομένους, for by one offer- 
ing he has forever perfected those for whom expiation is made. Tao 
here introduces a confirmation of what is said in v.12. Msg προσφο- 
og, viz. the offering of his own body, v.10. Téredelwxe, see on 9:9 
and 10:1. The meaning is: ‘He has forever removed the penalty 
due to sin, and procured for those who were exposed to it, that peace of 
conscience which the law could never give ; comp. vs.1—4. ᾿“7γεαζο- 
μένους, see on 2: 11. 9: 13. 10: 10. 

(15) “Μαρτυρεῖ δὲ ἡμῖν... .. ἅγιον, moreover the Holy Spirit also 
bears testimony to us. 4£, moreover, a continuative of the discourse, 
here marking the transition to a new paragraph, in which appeal is 

made by way of confirming what the writer had said. The Holy Spir- 
ἐξ means, the Holy Spirit who speaks by the Scriptures; as the sequel 
shews, which is a quotation from the Scriptures. ‘//uiv, to us, means, 
that the sentiment which the writer had been inculcating, the truths 
which he had declared, and confirmed by what the Holy Spirit says to 
us, i.e. to us and to all, in the Scriptures of truth. 

Mera yao τὸ ngossonxtvas, for after he had said, viz. had said first 
in order -or in respect to time. | 

(16) Autry ἡ διαϑήκη x. 7.4. See on chap. 8: 10, where is the 
same quotation. It is worthy of note, however, that even here, where 
the same passage is appealed to, the words are not all the same. In 
8: 10, we have τῷ οἴκῳ ᾿Ισραήλ; in 10: 16, αὐτοὺς : in the former, 
διδοὺς νόμους μου εἰς τὴν δεάνοεαν αὐτῶν; in the latter, de 
δοὺς νόμους μον ἐπὶ καρδίας αὐτῶν: inthe former, ἐπὶ κα ρ- 
δίας αὐτῶν ἐπιγράψω αὐτοὺς; inthe latter, ἐπὶ τῶν dvavorwy 
αὐτῶν ἐπιγράψω αὐτούς. Non refert verbum, sed res ipsa. The 
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meaning of both is the same. De minimis non curat lez, say civil 
in construing human laws; and the maxitn applies as well to the m= 
ner of diction in the Scriptures as in any other book. 

With Beza, Lud. de Dieu, Storr, Boehme, Knapp, Kuinoel, and oth 
ers, | now regard peta τὸ προεερηκέναε x. τ, A, down to ἐκεένας, as pre 
tasis; and λέγεε Αυριος x. τ. A, as apodosis. This gives a better and 
more connected sense than to make the apodosis begin with τ. 17, 3s! 
did im the first edition of this work. 

(17) Kai τῶν ἁἀμαρτεῶν κι τ.λ; nee on 8:12 Kai here mere 
ly connects the clause quoted in the preceding verse from 8 : 10, to the 
clause in v. 17 which is quoted from 8:12. We might say, perheps 
with almost equal probability, that καί stands before λέγες implied, Le 
he also saith. Comp. Heb. 1: 10, καί for xad Aryes. 

(18) The writer now sums up the reason why, under the new core 
nant or gospel dispensation, absolute and fra! pardon is obtained. 
Ὅπου δὲ ἄφεσις .... ἁμαρτίας, now where there is remission of thes, 
there is no more offering for sin. 

“Ageote here means spiritual pardon or remission, on the part of 
God as judge and ruler of the world. Τούτων, i.e. τούτων ἀμαριιων 
καὶ ἀνομεῶν mentioned in the preceding verse. Ouxers, i.e. offerimg 
is no more needed, is no more presented. 

This circumstance makes a great difference between the new core 
nant and the old one. Under the latter, sacrifices must be perpetuelly 
repeated ; and after all, only civil and ecclesiastical pardon was tobe 
obtained by them. Under the former, one sacrifice is sufficient, and 
avails to procure, for all nations and all ages, spiritual pardon oF remit 
sion of the penalty threatemed to be inflicted in a fature work. Well 
might the apostle call this a new covenant. 
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The writer having gone through a comperison of the new dispensation with the old, and having 

shewn, that whether Christ be compared with angels who were the mediators of the Mosaic law, 
or with Moses himself, or with the high priest of the Hebrews, he holds a rank far above them ; 
fhraving aleo shewn, that whether the temple in which he ministers be compared with that at Jeru- 
ealem, or the sacrifice which he offera be compared with those sacrifices presented by the Jewish 
Priests, either as to ite exalted nature, its spiritual efficacy in respect to procuring pardon for sin, 
or the duration and extent of its effects, the Mosaic institutions are nothing more than the shad- 
ow, of which the Christian ones are the substance ; he now proceeds to the hortatory and admoni- 
tory part of his epistle. In thie various subjects are presented, which tho circumstances of those 
whom he was addressing rendered it expedient to consider. All that was peculiarly attractive to 
the Jew in the Mosaic ritual, all that served to allure him away from his adherence to Christianity 
and expose him particularly to the danger of apostasy, the apostle has brought into view in the 
preceding part of our epistle, with a design to shew, that however attractive or important these 
things might in themselves be, there was something still more so in the Christian religion, some- 
thing of which the Jewish religion offered only a shadow or adumbration. Nothing could be more 
apposite, then, to the case in hand, than the argument of the apostie in the preceding part of this 
epistie. . 

The practical application which follows, is designed to excite those whom the writer addresses 
to constancy and perseverance ia their Christian profession, to debort them from apostasy, and 
to warn them against its tremendous consequences. With his warnings, howover, the apostle m- 
termingles a great deal of encouragement and promise, in order to excite in them an earnest de- 
sire to obtain the rewards which would be bestowed on all who sbould remain faithful to the 
ead of their course. 

* He begins the hortatory part, by an appeal to the great encouragement which the presont privi- 
leges of the Hebrew Christians afforded them, to persevere in their Christian profession. 


(19) ἔχοντες odv.... ᾿Ιησοῦ, having then, brethren, free access 
to the sanctuary by the blood of Jesus. Οὖν, then, sometimes a parti- 
cle of transition and resumption of a subject that has been suspended ; 
and so here. The writer now resumes the admonitions which it was his 
highest purpose to urge. Παρῥησία, in its first acceptation, means 
boldness of speech, or the liberty of speaking without restraint. But 
the word is also used to designate freedom from restraint generally con- 
sidered; which is plainly the meaning here. Παρῥησίαν εἰς τὴν 
εἴσοδον, lit. freedom in respect to entrance, i.e. free access, unrestrain- 
ed liberty of approach. ‘4ylwv, i.e. ἀληϑενῶν, the heavenly sanc- 
tuary, or the presence of God, comp. 9: 24. “Ey τὸ αἵματι ᾿]ησοῦ de- 
notes, the means by which this access is procured, agreeably to what 
has been shown in chap. vu—x; comp. particularly 9 : 22—26. 

(20) “Hy ἐνεκαίνισεν... . ζῶσαν, in a new and living way which he 
has consecrated. ‘Odov may be taken as the Acc. of manner, and con- 
strued with κατά understood ; or it may be considered as a repetition 
of εἴσοδον and in apposition with it; which latter I prefer. Ilgooge- 
τὸν means recent, and has reference to the way then lately opened by 
the new covenant or gospel dispensation. The way is called new, how- 
ever, not merely because of this, but also becautwe those who draw nigh 
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to God in it, have liberty of access in their own persons to the mercy 
seat, and there obtain pardon by means of a sacrifice altogether é&f 
ferent from that which was offered for worshippers by the Jewish priests 

Ζῶσαν, i.q. Cwonosovcay, i.e. εἰς ζωὴν ἄγουσαν, leading to Efe, 
conferring life or happiness. So Cam is often used in the New Test 
ment. But it may mean here, perennial, perpetual, (a frequent sess 
of ζάω in the Hebrew Greek); and this would be altogether congruce: 
with the preceding context, which insists on the perpetutty of the sacr- 
fice of Christ. But on the whole I prefer the former sense. So Thec 
phylact ; who assigns the following reason for the epithet ¢ ὦ o « », viz. 
ὅτε ἡ πρωτὴ ὁδὸς θανατηφόρος ἦν, i.e. because that any one who er- 
tered the inner vail of the temple, was punished with death. But here, 
viz. under the gospel, it is the way to life. 

᾿Δνεκαίνισε, consecrated, dedicated. To consecrate a way, is to open 


it for access, to dedicate it to use. So Jesus opened the way of access _ 


for sinners to the eternal sanctuary, in which, if they go, they may ob 
tain free access to God, and pardon for all their offences. 

Ava τοῦ καταπετάσματος... ... σαρκὸς αὐτοῦ, through the vail, that 
is, his flesh. I translate these words literally, because I am not well 
satisfied that I understand their meaning. .The opinions of all the 
commentators it would be tedious, if not useless, to recite. The pnx- 
cipal interpretation in which the most distinguished of them unite, 15, 
that as the vail of the temple must be removed in order to enter the in- 
ner sanctuary, so the body of Jesus must be removed (by death), that 
we might have liberty of access to the sanctuary above. So Kuinod 
and Bloomfield. But this is an exegesis which. while the facts to which 
it alludes are true, still presents a comparison incongruous at first sight ; 
and seemingly it requires one to do violence to his imagination, m or- 
der to recognize it with’any degree of satisfaction. 

I could more easily acquiesce in the idea, that there is a kind of 
paronomasia here in respect to the word διά. The form of it may be 
thus expressed. ‘As the most holy place in the earthly temple, could 
be approached only through (dea) the vail, i.e. through the aperture 
which the vail covered ; so the heavenly sanctuary is approached only 
through (δεά implied) the flesh or body of Jesus.’ In this last case, dee 
(if employed as here supposed) would mean, by means of, because of, 
on account of, viz. by means of the body of Jesus sacrificed for sin, see 
v. 10. The paronomasia would consist in using διά, in the first case, 
in the sense of through with respect to place; and in the last case, in 
the sense of through with the signification, by means of. Instances 
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could easily be accumulated, where the same word is employed in dif- 
ferent senses in the same sentence. Εἰ g. ‘Let the dead (νέκρους) 
bury their dead (νεκροῖς), Luke 9: 60; where vexguvg¢ in the first 
case means morally dead, in the second, physically dead. So 2 Cor. 
5 : 21, ‘ He hath made him to be a sin offering (ἁμαρτίαν), who knew 
no siz (auagriay).’ In like manner the apostle might say: ‘ As the 
Jews had access to the inner sanctuary of the temple dca καταπετασ-. 
ματος, through the vail, so Christians have access to the heavenly sanc- 
tuary διὰ σαρκός, i.e. διὰ προσφορᾶς σαρκὸς ‘Ajoou,’ comp. v. 10. 
And although I would not admit paronomasia, except in cases where 
there are urgent reasons for it, it seems to be more tolerable here, than 
the other method of interpretation suggested above, and is certainly 
in harmony with the principles of the usus loquend: of the sacred 
writers. 

Bat after all, the mind still seems to feel a want of definite satisfac- 
tion, in regard to either of the methods of interpretation above proposed. 
May I be allowed, in a difficulty of such a nature, to propose, at least 
for consideration, a third method of interpreting the expression τῆς oag- 
“og avrov? 

In John 1: 14, it is said, ‘The Word became flesh, σάρξ ;’ to which 
the writer adds, xai ἐσκήνωσεν ἐν ἡμῖν. In 1 Tim. 3: 16, we have 
Geos ἐφανερωϑη ἐν cagxi, supposing the reading to be correct, (and 
the evidence seems to me quite in its favour, and so Dr. Knapp has 
judged). In Rom. 1: 4, a broad distinction is made between the na- 
ture of Christ xara cagxa and his nature κατὰ πνεῦμα ayswourns ; 
and in Rom. 9: 5, Christ is said to have descended from the Jewish 
fathers xara cagxa, while he is at the same time, ὁ én? πάντων S206. 
In Phil. 2: 6, Christ, who was ἐν μορφὴ ϑεοῦ, ἐχένωσεν ἑαυτὸν, 
μορφὴν δούλου λαβών. In all these, and in many more passages 
which might easily be added, the human nature or body of Christ, 
seems to be regarded as a kind of temporary tabernacle, or rail of the 
divine nature which dwelt in him. May not our author, in the verse 
under consideration, have had such an idea in bis mind, when he wrote 
τοῦ καταπετάσματος, TOUT ἔστι, τῆς σαρκὸς αὐτοῦ The idea would 
seem to be this; ‘As the vail of the temple concealed the glory of Je- 
bovah, io the holy of holies, from the view of men, so Christ’s flesh or 
body screened or concealed the higher nature from our view, (which 
dwelt within this vail, as God did of old within the vail of the temple).’ 
If, on this account, the apostle calls Christ’s flesh a vail, then we may 
easily make out the sense of the verse before us. It would stand thus: 
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* As God dwells behind the vail in his earthly temple, 90 God ἐκεῖν 
behind the vail of Jesus’ body in his spiritual temple, i.e. he is tote 
approached through the medium of this, or by means of this.’ So tk 
context which precedes; ‘free access to the sanctuary is ἐν aiget 
"Inoov.’ That the writer had in his mind a design to compare the val 
of the Jewish temple, as the medium between the worshipper and the 
visible presence of Jehovah, to the body of Christ (sag αὐτοῦ) as the 
medium of access to God, or what must interpose between God aad 
him ; and this specially in reference to Christ’s sufferings and death; 
seems to be, on the whole, quite clear. But which of the ways pow 
proposed will best present this general idea, or whether any of them 
are sufficiently grounded to be fully admitted, is a question on whxh 
the reader must be left to judge for himself. My own apprehension oa 


the whole is, that the occasion of calling Christ’s flesh a vail,orof — 


comparing it to a vail, lies in the views stated under the last of the 
above explanations ; while at the same time, the actual comparison of 
the vail of the temple and of Christ’s body, is confined to the single 
point that eack ts a medium of access to God. If you say, ‘ The com 
parison is, in most respects, without grounds of analogy, and the wo 
things widely dissimilar ;’ my answer is, that there is as much congrtr 
ty in it, as there ig in the comparison between the physical death of 
Christ, in Rom. v1., and the moral death of believers to sin, to which 
the former is there compared. Indeed, between all objects of compart 
son, when God or Christ is one of these objects, there must of course be 
a dissimilarity that is exceedingly great in some respects, although there 
may be an analogy in some others. 

In whatever light our passage is viewed, it will be conceded, that its 
language is far from being in that easy and flowing style which bas been 
so often asserted of our epistle. 

(21) Kai ἱερέα... ϑεοῦ, i.e. καὶ ἔχοντες ἱερέα x. τ. A, the Part. be 
ing implied, which was expressed at the beginning of v. 19; comp. 4: 
14. 5:10. 7: 17, 20, 26. 8:1. ‘/egeu μέγαν is the same as 112 
4433, Aigh-priest,a Hebraism. ‘Eni τὸν οἶκον τοῦ ϑεοῦ, comp. 3:! 
—6. It designates here the spiritual house of God, i. e. Christians. 

(22) “ΠΙροσερχωμεϑα, let us draw nigh, i.e. τῷ Oey, which is i 
plied. The manner of the expression is borrowed from approach to tie 
moet holy place in the temple, where God peculiarly dwelt. 

Mera αληϑινῆς.... πίστεως, with a true heart, in full confidence. 
᾿Αληϑινῆς means sincere, faithful, true, and designates sincerity 
Christian profession, faithful attachment to Christianity, in oppositio® 
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to an insincere or an apostatizing state of mind. Πληροφορία means 
a full measure. Πληροφορίᾳ πίστεως means, unwavering, undoubting 
faith, a fulness of faith which leaves no room for apostasy or skepti- 
cism. How exactly this exhortation way adapted to the state of the 
He brews, it is easy to perceive. 

᾿Αῤῥαντισμένοε..... πονηρᾶς, being purified as to our hearts from a 
consciousness of evil, lit. being sprinkled as to our hearts, etc. The 
expression is borrowed from the rites of the law, agreeably to which 
very many ceremonial purifications, as we have seen, were made by the 
sprinkling of blood either upon persons or utensils. This was external. 
But when the writer says here, ἐρῥαντισμένοι τὰς καρδίας, he desig- 
nates spiritual, internal purification, and shews that he is not speaking 
of any external rites. This internal purification is effected by the blood 
of Jesus, with which Christians are figuratively said to be sprinkled. 
But the construction, é¢gavreouévos .... ano... . shews that the par- 
ticiple ἐρδαντισμένοε is to be taken in a secondary or metaphorical 
sense, i.e. purified from, cleansed from. 

«Συνειδήσεως πονηρᾶς, a consciousness of evil, or a conscience op- 
pressed with evil or sin. Perhaps both senses are included ; for both are 
characteristic of Christian sincerity and full faith, which is incompatible 
with a consciousness of evil designs, and which frees men from an op- 
pressive sense of past evil, by inspiring them with the hope of pardon. 

(23) Kaé Ashoupévos .... καϑαρῷ, and having our bodies washed 
with pure water ; another expression borrowed from the frequent wash- 
imgs prescribed by the Levitical law for the sake of external purifica- 
tion; see Ex. 29: 4. 40: 31, 32. Lev. 16: 4. also chap. v1. xiv. xv. et 
alibi. It seems to me, that here is a plain allusion to the use of water 

in the initiatory rite of Christian baptism. This is altogether consonant 
with the method of our author, who is every where comparing Christian 
institutions with Jewish ones. So in the case before us he says: ‘The 
Jews were sprinkled with blood in order that they might be purified so 
as to have access to God ; Christians are internally sprinkled, i.e. puri- 
fied by the blood of Jesus. The Jews were washed with water, in order 
to be ceremonially purified so as to come before God; Christians have 
been washed by the purifying water of baptism.’ So Ananias exhorts 
Saul to be baptized and wash away his sins, Acts 22: 16. In this latter 
case, and in that before us, the phrase is borrowed from the legal rite of 
washing for purification. In Heb. 10: 28, no particular stress is to be 
laid on the mere external rite of washing the body ; for the connection 
shews, that the whole is designed to point out the spiritual qualifications 
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of sincere Christians for access to God. But the manner of expresswa 
turns wholly apon a comparison with the Jewish rites. 

On the whole, I prefer, with Kuinoel, Bloomfield, Storr, Cramer, 
Michaelis, and others, to join λελουμένον in construction to the prece 
ding ἐῤῥαντεσμένοε x. τ. 4, as the whole runs smoother, and the com 
struction is more facile. 

Κατέχωμεν τὴν ὁμολογίαν... . ἐπαγγειλάμενος, let us hold fast the 
hope which we profess, for faithful is he who has promised. “Opodoyiar 
means profession or confession of the Christian religion, which is here 
called ἐλπίδος, in reference to the hopes which it occasions or inspires. 
The idea is: ‘ Let us firmly retain our profession of that religion, which 
fills us with hope respecting future rewards and happiness.’ 

Πιστὸς γὰρ ἃ ἐπαγγειλάμενος, i. 6. let us firmly adhere to our rel- 
gion, because God, the author of those promises which it holds forth, 
will certainly perform them; he is faithful, i.e. true to his word, and 
altogether worthy of confidence in respect to his promises. 

(24) Kai xatavowmey .... ἔργων, and let us bear one another in 
mind, so as to excite to love and good works. Katavowpey, consider 
attentively, have a regard to, think upon or bear in mind. ‘The writet 
means, that it is the duty of the Hebrews to cherish a mutual spirit of 
interest or concern for each other; and this, in such a way as should be 
the means of mutually exciting each other to more distinguished benet- 
olence and good works. The perils to which they were exposed, ret- 
dered such advice very timely. I prefer the sense as thus given, to that 
adopted by Kuinoel and others, viz. xatavoopev, let us watch over oth 
ers, i.e. for the sake of admonition, reproof, praise, etc. 

(25) My éyxatadelnovtes.... παρακαλοῦντες, not forsaking the 
assembling «f ourselves together (as the custom of some is), but admor- 
ishing [one another]. ‘“Eyxaradelnovreg is in the same construction 
with xaravoomey in v. 24, and consequently agrees with ἡμεῖς under- 
stood. ‘“Entovvaywyny has been rendered society of Christians, i.e. 
the church, and the precept applied to apostasy. And although some 
critics of good name have patronized this interpretation, I cannot think 
it to be a probable one. How could the apostle refer to apostasy by 
καθὼς ἔϑος τισίν To absence from public worship, or from Christian 
assemblies, this would very naturally apply.— Lavroy relates τὸ the 
first person plural here ; as it does elsewhere, 6. g. Rom. 8: 23. 1 Cor. 
11:31. 2 Cor. 1:9. 10: 12,14. In like manner, παρακαλοῦντες te 
quires ἀλλήλους to be mentally supplied after it; which is expressed 
after κατανοώμεν. That παρακαλέω means to admonish, any common 
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lexicon will shew. The whole sentence is in the usual manner of the 
writer, who very frequently employs χοένωσιες in warnings and admoni- 
tions. . 

Kai τοσούτῳ paddov .... ἡμέραν, and this [do] so mych the more, 
as ye see the day approaching. That is, be more earnest and constant 
in mutual admonition and efforts to excite each other to Christian dili- 
gence and perseverance, in proportion as the time draws near, when the 
judgments denounced against the Jewish nation by the Saviour will be 
executed. ᾿μέραν, day, is doubtless an elliptical expression for ἡμέ 
gay κυρέου, 779 DI"; a very common expression of the Hebrew wri- 
ters for a time of distress, of chastisement, a time in which God executes 
the threats which have been uttered by his prophets; comp. Ps. 37: 13. 
1 Sam. 26: 10. Ezek.21 :25. 13: 5. Job 18:20. 24: 1. Amos 5: 18. 
Jer.30: 7. Joel 1:15. Is. 2:12. Rev. 16: 14, et alibi. Now as Christ 
had foretold the destruction of the Jewish temple and nation, (which 
could not be unknown to the Hebrew Christians), what could be more 
nataral than for the apostle to say: ‘Brethren, do every thing in your 
power to guard against apostasy. And this the more, because a return 
to Judaism would now be very ill-timed ; the season is near, when the 
Jewish temple and state are to be destroyed.’ All this is surely very 
apposite to the case in hand. 

But if we should suppose, (with not a few of the recent commenta- 
tors), that the writer here alludes to the day when Christ should reappear 
and commence a visible reign on earth, (which they suppose the apostles 
to have believed in common with many individual Christians of early 
times), then I could not perceive so much force in the apostle’s argu- 
ment. It would run thus: ‘Be very strenuous in using all means to 
guard against defection from Christianity to Judaism; and this so much 

the more, because in a little time Christ will commence his visible reign 
on earth.’ I will not deny that the hope of reward for perseverance in 
Christian virtue, to be bestowed under this new order of things, might 
be used as an argument to dissuade from apostasy ; but plainly, the ar- 
gument as stated above is more cogent, and more to the writer’s pur- 
pose. How any one can be satisfied, after he has read and well consid- 
ered Paul’s second epistle to the Thessalonians, that this apostle believed 
in the immediate and visible advent of Christ, is more than I am able 
to see. 

For these reasons I hesitate not to apply the phrase ἡμέραν ἐγγί- 
Covcay, to the time in which the Jewish state and temple were to be. 
brought to an end; or at least to the time when the individuals address- 
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ed were to render an account to their divine Lord and master, for the 
manner in which they had improved the privileges and blessings of te 
gospel. 

(26) ‘“Exovoiws yao... . ϑυσία, moreover, should we volunterh 
make defection from our religion, after receiving the knowledge of tk 
truth, no more sacrifice for sin remaineth. ‘Exovoiws, 1 apprehend, 5 
not to be construed here with metaphysical exactness, but has refer 
ence to the common and acknowledged distinction in the Jewish law | 
between the sins of oversight or inadvertence (71333) , and those of pre 
sumption. For the first class, see Lev. 4:2, 13, 22,27. Num. 16: 
27—29 ; for the second, Num. 15: 30, 31, where the presumptuons of 
fender is described by the expression, 77 323 ΓΙΌΣ. ὝΕΣ, who ads 
with a high hand. That this is the kind of offence to which the apo 
tle alludes, is evident ; for he distinguishes it expressly from the sia of 
oversight or inadvertence (7330) by saying, that it is committed afier 
being enlightened by the gospel. ‘“Hxova/wo means then, deliberately, 
with forethought, with settled intention or design, and not by merely — 
sudden and violent impulse or by oversight. 

That ἁμαρτανόντων, in this case, refers to the sin of apostasy, is 
quite plain from the context and the nature of the case, as well as from 
the object which the writer has in view; comp. 12:1, 4. 3:13; als» 
παραπεσόντας in 6:6; anoorjvas in 3:12; and ἁμαρτάνεεν in Ex. 
23: 33. Hos. 13:2 of the Sept. ᾿“ληϑείας, true doctrine, i. e. the 
gospel, Christian instruction. 

Οὐκ éts.... ϑυσία, i.e. if you make defection from Christianity, 
and renounce your hope and trust in the atoning sacrifice of Christ, no 
other is provided or can be provided for you. No other makes real 
atonement for sin; this being renounced, therefore, your case is despe- 
rate. The sacrifice under the new covenant is never like the Jewish 
offerings, to be repeated. Apostasy from your present religion, then, is 
final perdition. 

(27) Φοβερὰ de tug. . .. ὑπεναντίους, but a certain fearful expet- 
tation of punishment, yea, of burning indignation [awaits 05], which 
will consume the adversaries. Koloewg often means condemnation, and 
sometimes the consequences of it, i.e. punishment, as here ; comp. 
James 2: 13. 2 Pet.2:4. Ζῆλος πυρός is equivalent to the Hebrew 
δ Wa, Zeph. 1 : 18, which means vehement displeasure, fierce flames, 
i. €. severe punishment. Both éxdoyy and ζῆλος are Nominatires t0 
ἀπολείπεται understood. ‘EoOlesy, consume, devour, destroy, like the 
Hebrew 538 , Deut. 32:22. So Homer, In. xxmz. 182, πάντας v0 
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σϑίεε. ᾿Ὑπενανείους designates all who oppose themselves to the char- 
eter, claims, and kingdom of Christ. 

(28) “AOntnous rig... .. anoOvnoxet, whosoever dishonoured the 
aw of Moses, suffered death without mercy, in case there were two or 
ἄγεε witnesses. The meaning is not, that every transgression of the 
Mosaic law was punishable with death, but that in all the cases which 
were of a capital nature, death without reprieve or pardon was inflicted 
where sufficient testimony could be had; see Num. 15:30, 31. Pos- 
sibly, however, the writer means here to describe only those who apos- 
tatized from the law of Moses; 6. g. such as are described in Deut. 13: 
6 (comp. vs. 8—10). 18: 20. 

"Eni δυσὲν ἢ τρισὶ μάρτυσιν, see Deut. 17:6. 19:15. The He- 
brew ‘B >y is rendered ἐπί by the Seventy; and well, for ἐπί denotes 
in case that, on the condition that, any thing is done or happens. The 
meaning plainly is: ‘ Provided two or three witnesses testify to a crime 
worthy of death.’ 

(29) Tidow, δοκεῖτε... . καταπατήσας, of huw much sorer punish- 
ment, think ye, shall he be counted worthy, who hath trodden under 
foot the Son of God. Aoxette implies an appeal, on the part of the 
writer, to the conscience and judgment of his hearers, who, it is taken 

for granted, will decide according to his own views in respect to the 
point in question. “ξιωϑήσεταε is applied either to desert of reward | 
or of punishment; just as we say in English, “The man is worthy of 
reward,’ or ‘ worthy of death.’ 

Καταπατήσας signifies to treat with contempt, to spurn at, to treat 
with contumely. Apostasy from the Christian religion implies this ; 

and the peculiar criminality of it is here argued, from the superior 
claims which Christ has, on every account, to regard and fidelity. 

Καὶ τὸ alpa.... ἡγιάσθη, and has regarded the blood of the coue- 
nant by which expiation has been made as unclean. Some translate 
thas: blood of the covenant by which he hath been consecrated, i. e. to 
God or Christ. ‘The'explanation is then made, by regarding the mode 
of expression as taken from the Jewish rites. When the people of Isra- 
el renewed their covenant with God, Moses sprinkled them with blood, 
Heb. 9: 19, 20. Ex. 24:8. This is called the blood of the covenant. So 
under the new covenant, when Christians are consecrated to the service 
of Christ, and make an open profession of his religion, (as the people of 

Israel did of theirs), they are figuratively said to be sprinkled or clean- 
᾿ sed with the blood of Jesus; comp. Heb. 9: 14. 10: 22. 13: 20. Matt. 

26: 27. 1 Cor. 11:25. 1 John 1:7. 1 Pet.1:19. Rev.1:5. And 
| 61 
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as they enter into covenant with Christ at such a time, pledging tee 
selves to obedience and fidelity, so the blood with which they are ΗΝ 
to be sprinkled, is called the blood of the covenant. The sease of & 
expression, thus taken, is plainly spiritual, while the form of. it is ἰα' 
rowed from the Jewish ritual. 

But although this is an interpretation which makes a good sense x 
is allowable on the ground of philology, yet I must prefer the ove gr- 
en in the translation, because it better agrees with the idiom of our ee 
tle. Comp. 2: 11 (aysagwy x. τ. 4), and the remarks there made; 2 
10: 22, 2. 9: 14. 

Κοινὸν ἡγησάμενος, regarding it as common or unclean, i. 6. as bla 
not consecrated, but like any common blood ; therefore as having » 
consecrating or cleansing power, as not having set apart those who 
were sprinkled with it, for the pecubar service of God in the goqel 
nor laid them under peculiar obligations to be devoted to the came 
Christ. . 

Kai τὸ πνεῦμα τῆς χάριτος ἐνυβρίσας, and hath done despite to th 
Spirit of grace. ᾿Ενυβρίσας designates the idea of treating with spilt, 
or malignity, or contempt; and is nearly equivalent to KOC OAUTH 
above. Πνεῦμα τῆς χάριτος means, either the gracious Spirit, oc lk 
Spirit who bestows grace, i. e. religious, spiritual favours and gilt; 
comp. 1 Cor. 12:4—11. Many commentators, however, interpre 
πνεῦμα τῆς χάριτος as meaning simply grace or gospel blessings. Bui 
this does not accord with the idiom of our epistle ; comp. 6: 4, wher 
apostates are described as having been μετόχους πνεύματος αγίον. 
Still the question whether πνεῦμα here means agent or influence, is νὰ 
so easily settled ; for the sense is good and apposite, interpreted in er 
ther way. Bloomfield thinks that the verb ἐνυβρέζω is too strong to be 
applied to things, 6. g. the influences, etc., of the Spirit of God; for be 
translates it insuit. But is not the translation treat with disdam, ΟἹ; 
tempt, or contumely, equally just? And may not this be said of the 
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who became apostates? Still, I incline, with him, to the meamitg, 


Spirit of God. 

(30) This warning the apostle follows up with a quotation fo 
Scripture, descriptive of the tremendous nature of the ponisheett 
threatened. Οἴδαμεν yao... . κύριος, for we know him who hath said 
To me belongeth retribution, I will render it. The passage is oor 
from Deut. 82 : 35, DE ti DP2 %, to me belongeth punishment and aT 
bution. ° Exdixnote, like the Hebrew op, literally means vengeatet, ΓΟ 
venge. But as this is evidently spoken of God only avdpanoned™, 
the meaning is, that God does that which is analogous to what me do 
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when they a avenge themselves, i. e. he inflicts punishment. The idea is 
rendered intense by the subsequent intimation that the almighty and 
eternal God will inflict such punishment. Jao at the beginning, stands 
after a sentiment implied in consequence of that which precedes, viz. 
{sorer punishment will be inflicted], fer (yap) we know ete. 

Ayes κύριος are words of the apostle, not of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and are probably added here, to shew the end of the quotation made, 
and to enforce the threatening; for in the same way the Hebrew 
prophets often expressed themselves when they uttered comminations, 
adding to them min: bY ᾽ thus saith Jehovah. 

Kai nahw.... λαὸν αὐτοῦ, and again, “ The Lord will judge his 
people.” This quotation may be either from Deut. 32: 36, or Ps. 135: 
14, both places containing the same expression. If it be from the 
former place, then it is on account of the clauses that intervene between 
the first quotation and this, that the writer says, καὶ πάλιν. If from 
the latter, then the reason for subjoining καὶ macy, is still more evident. 

The original Hebrew 7°12, from which comes the rendering κρένει, 
(found in Deut. 32: 36. Ps. 135: 14), means shall vindicate, viz. his 
people, i. e. by the punishment of their enemies. And so it may be un- 
derstood here, viz., the Lord will vindicate his faithful servants by the 
punishment of apostates. And on the whole, as the apostle here uses 
λαὸν αὐτοῦ after κρενεῖ, 1 must think it more probable that κρενεῖ is 
here employed in the sense of avenge, i. e. the Lord will vindicate his 
people by punishing those who apostatize from them and treat them with 

contempt. 

(31) Well may the writer add, φοβερὸν... ζῶντος, it is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the hving God. "Ἐμπεσεῖν εἰς τὰς χεῖρας, 
(ἼΞ 883) here means to be at the disposal of his vindictive power, i. 6. 
of his punitive justice. It is a Hebraistic mode of expression ; ; for the 
classic writers say, πεσεῖν ὑπὸ τὰς χεῖρας. Ζῶντος probably here 
means ever-living, as it commonly does elsewhere, when applied to God. 
This idea, moreover, augments the dreadful nature of the punishment ; 
which is altogether apposite to the writer's design. 

(82) The writer now proceeds to enforce his admonition against 
apostasy, by holding up to the Hebrews encouragement to persevere 
from the experience of former days, when they remained steadfast amid 
many trials and safferings. “vapeuvnoxerde δὲ tug πρότερον. 
παϑημάτων, call to mind,now, former days, in which after ye were 
enlightened ye endured a great contest with sufferings. ‘That is, ‘Faint 
not, be not discouraged at the prospect of trials. Look back to the 
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time when ye patiently endured severer trials than ye now suffer, nd 
still persevered. Continue to do as you have already done.’ μέρας, 
like the Hebrew 57727, is often used for time, season, indefinitely. 
Φωτιεσθϑέντες refers to the illumination which they received, when the 
knowledge of the Christian religion was first imparted to them. What 
the ἄϑλησις παθημάτων means, is explained by the verses which follow. 
(33) Touro μὲν. ... ϑεατριζάμενοι, partly because ye were made α 
public spectacle both by reproaches and afflictions. Τοῦτο μὲν... ToI- 
to δὲ correspond, and when thus related they bear the sense bere gives. 
᾿Ονειδισμοῖς refers to the reproachful appellations and languege, ad- 


dressed to Christians by their persecutors ; ϑλέψεσε, to the various suffer- 


ings inflicted upon them by the same. In this way they were exposed to 
public view, ϑεατριζόμενοε, i. 6. held up to the world as persons wor- 
thy of reproach and ill-treatment, or made a spectacle to the world as 
sufferers of these things, and thus loaded with disgrace. The phrase 
ϑεατριζόμενοε is borrowed from the exposure and punishment of crias- 
inals before the assembly convened in the theatre; which was a com- 
mon practice among the Greeks and Romans. Comp. 1 Cor. 4:2 

Τοῦτο δὲ. ... γεννηθέντας, and partly because ye were associated 
with those who were thus treated. It would be difficult to find a clas 
sical example of giving to the verb ἀνασερέφομαι a passive sense, inas- 
much as it is commonly used in the middle voice, and employed as a 
verb neuter deponent. We may translate it, who were in like circumstan- 
ces, gut ἐξα se gerercnt; which seems at least to be ad sensum. Kos 
vovoi I suppose here to designate participation by sympathy in the suf 
ferings of others, and contributing of one’s substance to make up the 
losses of those who had been persecuted. 

(34) Kail yao... . συνεπαϑήσατε, for ye did truly sympathize with 
my bonds. So some manuscripts and editions, with several of the fa- 
thers, reading δεσμοῖς μου; which is the reading of the received text, 
and is preferred by Matthiae, Michaelis, Carpzoff, Noesselt, and many 
others; see in Bloomfield, who prefers δεσμοῖς μου, and has given am- 
ple reasons for the preference. At least so they seem to me, on a re- 
cent examination of the subject. That the Greeks used the verb συμ- 
πάσχομαε in connection with things as well as persons, there can be 
no ground to doubt; as Bloomfield has fully shewn. 

Kai τὴν aonayny.... προσεδέξασϑε, and cheerfully endured the 
plundering of your own property. This was a part of the Odsqecs, 
which they had suffered in former times. 

Τινώσκχοντες ἔχειν... . μένουσαν, knowing that ye have for your- 
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selves ἐπ heaven a possession of a better and more lasting nature. 
᾿“Ξαυτοῖς, Dativus commodi ; the ἐν here inserted before ἑαυτοῖς, in 
some copies, seems plainly not to be genuine. “Ὑπαρξιν, any thing 
possessed, estate, property. Κρείττονα, better than earthly possessions, 
i.e. spiritual, heavenly, not material and earthly. J/vovcay, endur- 


ing, permanent, not perishable, fleeting, temporary, like all earthly pos- 
sessions. 


(35) My anoBadnre.... μεγάλην, cast not away then your confi- 
dence, which will obtain a great reward. That is, act as you have 
formerly done, and thus gain possession of the xge/rrova καὶ μένουσαν 
ὑπαοξεν. 

(36) ᾿ Ὑπομονῆς yao... . ἐπαγγελίαν, for ye have need of patience, 
tn order that when ye have done the will of God ye may receive the 
promised blessing. Icag introduces a reason why they should not cast 
away their παρῥησία, but still hold out to cherish it. Patience they 
needed, because of the many trials and temptations to which they were 
still exposed. To do the will of God, here, is to obey the requirement 
to believe and trust in Christ. “Znayyedlav, thing promised, reward 
proffered ; for the promise itself they had already received. ‘Enayye- 
Alay here, and μεσϑαποδοσίαν in v.35, both refer to the unagte 
πρείττονα καὶ μένουσαν mentioned in v. 34, and which is there repre- 
sented as promised to them in case of obedience. 

(37) “Δ τι γὰρ μικρὸν... χρονιεῖ, for yet a very little while, and 
he who is coming will come, and will not delay. The γάρ here refers. 
to a clause implied, viz. [ye shall receive the promised blessing], for etc. 
Bloomfield has placed the implication farther back ; I think the above meth- 
od is more simple and easy. The sentiment of the verse isthis: ‘ The 

Messiah (ὁ ἐρχόμενος) will speedily come, and, by destroying the Jewish 
power, put an end to the sufferings which your persecutors inflict upon 
you;’ comp. Matt. xxiv. Ὅσον ὅσον is an intensive form of expression, 
which is applied either to things great or eroall, like 4&7 3872. It is em- 
ployed in the like way, however, by the classic Greek authors. The whole 
phrase resembles that in Hab. 2: 3, ΠΝ N> N22 N32 3, for it (viz. 
the vision) will surely come to pass, it will not delay. If however it be 
an actual quotation, the application of the words is different from that 
of the original, and the writer designed merely to use the language of 
the prophet to express his own ideas. In fact, the Septuagint version 
of the passage in Habakkuk differs slightly from the words used by 
the apostle. It runs thus: ore ἐρχόμενος ἥξει, καὶ ov μὴ χρονίσῃ. It 
seems quite probable, (considering the quotation from Hab.2: 4, which 
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follows), that the apostle bad the Hebrew expresmonm above quoted m 
bes mind. Bat # seems equally plain, also. that be has made ase of κ 
ouly as the medium of expressing his own particelar wea, and not 25 4% 
designed quotation used according to the exact idea of the origiwal. 1 
have marked it as a quotation, however, in my versa, becanse the 
words appear to be quoted. 

(38) Ὁ dé dixasos éx πίστεως ζήσεταε, the just, morcever, shall hee 
by faith. 4 copalative and continegative ; as often. In Hab. 2: 4, κ 
runs thus, TT) 393233 p°3E1 , which (if rendered accordimg to the 
accents) will be, the just by faith shall ive, ie. the just man who has 
faith shall be preserved. ‘The expression in our verse is capable of the 
same translation, and Dr. Knapp bas pomted it so as to be construed ἰῷ 
this way. Bat I apprebend, after all, that this is not the meaning of 
either the Hebrew or Greek phrase. Faith is put here as the means 
of preservation, in opposition to apestasy or defection m the other pert 
of the verse, which is the means of destruction or disapprobation. ‘A 
persevering confidence or belief in Christ,’ (the writer means to say), 
‘will be the means of preservation, when the Lord shall come to exe- 
cute his judgments apon the Jewish nation.’ So the Seventy under- 
stood the phrase, which they have rendered ὁ δὲ δίκαεος ἐκ πέστεως 
μου ζήσεται; as if they read °N290NR instead of inzzNQ. The 
meaning of ἐχ πίστεως μου must of course be, by faith or confidence ἃ im 
me, which expresses the condition of being saved, rather than the peca- 
liar character of the person who is saved. I understand the expression 
in Hebrew and in our epistle, in a similar way. If the apostle meent 
to quote here, (which can hardly be doubted), it is evident that be has 
not adhered to the text of the Septuagint. 

Kai ἐὰν ὑποστείληταει.... ἐν αὐτῷ, also’ if any one draw back, my 
soul hath no pleasure in kim. Kal is probably an elliptical expression 
here, for καὶ λέγει, i.e. καὶ λέγεε ὁ ϑεὸς vel ἡ yoagn. The latter re 
sembles the usage of this epistle; see 1: 10. 10: 17. 

"Eav ὑποστείληταε x. τ. λ. seems plainly to be a quotation from Hab. 
2:4. The apostle, however, has changed the order of the verse, quot- 
ing the latter part of it first, and the former part last. The original 
Hebrew runs thus, 42 1.182 MAW. NS mhay mgm, behold the scorn 
ful, his mind. shall not be happy 3. or (as Gesenius translates) See! he 
whose soul is unbelieving, skall on this account be unhappy. The 
Seventy, who have rendered the Hebrew in exact accordance with the 
words of our epistle, must have read "We here, as they did ἼΠΣΙΏΣΕΞ, in 
the clause preceding. This is the more probable reading, but it can- 
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mot now be critically defended. We can only say, therefore, that the 
quotation of the apostle is, on general grounds, ad sensum but not ad 
Ziteram. The sentiment of the Hebrew is, that the scorner or unbe- 
liever of that day should be unhappy; the sentiment of the apostle, that 
the unbelieyer, i.e. the apostate Christian who renounces his religion, 
shall incur divine disapprobation. The same sentiment lies at the foun- 
dation, in both cases. Such disapprobation the last clause expresses, 
Ovx εὐδοκεῖ ἡ ψυχή μου ἐν αὐτῷ, where the negative form of expression 
is employed (as often in sacred and also in classical writings) instead of 
the affirmative, i.e. he shall be an object of my displeasure. 

(39) ‘Hyeig δὲ ovx .... ἀπώλειαν, but we are not of those who draw 
back to destruction. ᾿Ὑποστολῆς is the abstract noun, shrinking back, 
timidity, withdrawing ; and (as is common) the abstract is here put 
for the concrete, i.e. for persons who withdraw or shrink back, viz. 
from their Christian profession. The consequence of such withdraw- 
ing is ἀπώλεια ; 809 vs. 26, 27. 

“dada πίστεως εἰς περιποίησεν ψυχῆς, but of these who believe to the 
salvation of the soul. Περιποίησιν means lit. obtaining, acqutring, 
possessing. But as it is here placed in antithesis to anwdecay, it plain- 
ly means saving or salvation. Πίστεως, faith, belief, is an abstract 
noun used instead of a concrete, in the same manner as ὑποστολῆς 
above ; i.e. we belong to thase who believe to the saving of their souls. 


Having mentioned faith, i.e. belief or confidence, as a peculiar and most important character- 
istic of those who persevere in the Christian religion so as to secure their salvation, the writer, 
now proceeds, with great force and propriety, to make his appeal to the Old T’cstament Scriptures 
ia order to shew that faith or confidence in the divine promises has, in all ages, beon the means 
of perseverance in true religion, and consequently of salvation. In 10: 34—39,the apostle had 
exhorted his readers to persevere in waiting for the rewards of a future world, which he names, 
ὕπαρξιν ἐν οὐρανοῖς xgaitrora καὶ μένουσων.. .. μισϑαποδοσίαν μεγάλην... τὴν 
ἐπαγγελίαν. He now goes on to shew more fully that the very nature of faith and the character 
of believers demand this. All believers in every age have done so; and the Hebrews ought to fol- 
low their example. See on the nature of the faith brought to view in thie chapter, p. 166. 6. seq. 


CHAP. XI. 


(1) The general nature of faith is first explained. “Zoxe δὲ πίστις 
.... βλεπομένων, now faith ts confidence in respect to things heped 
for—evidence of things not seen. ᾿Ὑπόστασις, confidence, confident 
expectation. Others with Chrysostom, ‘ Faith gives reality or substance 
to things hoped for.’ The sense is good; but the shade of meaning is 
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not exactly hit. If this were the idea of ὑπόστασις, we might expat 
the antithetic word to be ἀσωμάτων or ἀνύλων, incorpereal or imme 
rial things, instead of ἐλπιζομένων. The use of ὑπόσεασες, in the 
sense of confdence, etc., belongs to the later Greek, and is frequent κα 
the New Testament. This sense is evidently appropriate here. The 
writer had just been exhorting his readers not to cast away their cost 
dence or boldness, which would ensure a great reward, 10: 35. If any 
one should object to this exhortation, that the objects of reward are al 
future and unseen; the reply is, that “the very nature of belief or faith, 
implies confidence in respect to objects of this kind. All the paur 
archs and prophets possessed such faith. ᾿Ξλπιζομένων means, things 
future which are the oljects of hope, and not of present fruition. The 
things future, are the rewards which have just been mentioned abore. 

"Eleyyo¢, proof, means of proving, evidence; it also means sume 
ry, contents; conviction, contradiction, reproof, etc.; but these mear- 
ings are not to our purpose. Kuinoel proposes persxasio firma. The 
sense is good, but not warranted by usage. I must therefore adhere to 
the sense of evidence, proof. This last idea I have expressed in the 
translation. The meaning is, that faith in the divine word and promises, 
is equivalent to, or supplies the place of, proof or demonstration in re- 
gard to the objects of the unseen world, i.e. it satisfies the mind re 
specting their reality and importance, as proof or demonstration is woat 
todo. I have omitted the copula (and) before the word in the version 
which corresponds to ἔλεγχος, because the author has omitted it, and it 
is not necessary in order to render the version intelligible. 

That the faith here brought to view and adverted to through chap. 
x1., is not specifically what some theologians call saving faith, vix. faith 
in Christ in an appropriate and Limited sense, is evident from the nature 
of the examples which are subjoined by the writer ; e. g. vs. 3, 4, 5, 7, 
8, 11, etc. In this chapter, faith is belief or confidence generally m 
divine declarations, of whatever nature they may be; for it does not ab 
ways have respect even to promises, or to the future; e.g. v.3. Now 
the same confidence in what God declares, respecting subjects of such 
a nature as are brought to view in this chapter, would lead the person 
who exercises it to confide in all which God might declare respecting 
the Messiah ; and consequently, to belief in Christ. It is then called 
by theologians, saving faith. But it should be remembered, that this 
is only a convenient technical phrase of modern theology ; not one ef 
ployed by the sacred writers. The true and essential nature of faith, 
is confidence in God, belief tn his declarations; and whether this be 
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exercised by believing in the Scripture account of the creation of the 
world; or, (as Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Sarah, and others, exer- 
cised it), in respect to specific objects; or by believing on the Messiah ; 
it iss evidently the same disposition of mind in all cases. It is confidence 
ὅγε God. It is therefore with perfect propriety, that our author here 
excites the Hebrews to persevere in their Christian faith, by various 
exarnples which exhibit the power of faith in the ancient worthies, as 
a principle of pious and virtuous belief and action. 

(2) ‘Ev ταύτῃ yao .... πρεσβύτεροι, for by this were the ancients 
commended. Magtveéw not unfrequently means to applaud, praise, 
conemend, openly signify approbation; see Wahl’s Lex. No.2. This 
is evidently the sense of the word here. The yag here is yao illustran- 
tis et confirmantis. It is as much as to say: [It is so], for the an- 
cients, etc. 

(3) Tkores νοοῦμεν... .. γεγονέναι, by faith we perceive that the 
worlds were formed by the word of God, so that the things which are 
seen were not made from those which appear. Iliotet, confidence in the 

account which the Scriptures (viz. Gen. 1.) give of the creation. It is 
confidence in God, too; for there could be no other witness of what was 
then done; at least there could be none of the human race. Noovpey, 
we perceive, apprehend, attain to an apprehension of. Karnotiobat, 
ordinare, disponere, not simply to create or bring into being, but also to 
Rat, prepare, form, i. e. reduce to form and order. Aiwvas, the world ; 
see on Heb. 1: 2, in respect to the plural use of this word. That aia- 
vas in this case cannot mean seculum or aevum, is sufficiently plain; - 
for in what tolerable sense could the writer say, that seculum or aevum 
was not made ἐκ φαινομένων, i. ᾳ. was.made ἐκ μὴ φαινομένων, i.e. 
out of nothing? That the assertion in the negative form, is of the 
same import as if it were of the positive form, might be easily shewn by 
appeal to a multitude of the like cases of Asror7g¢ in the Scriptures. 
‘John confessed, and denied not, but confessed, John 1: 20; where 
οὐκ ἠρνήσατο plainly conveys the same idea as wuodoynos. ΑΒ to 
classical usage, the commentary on the next clause may be consulted. 
In what sense, too, could seculum or aevum be called βλεπόμενα 7 
This word means, objects visible to the sight or palpable to the senses, 
i. 6. material objects. Φαενόμενα means the same thing; there being 
no more difference between the two.words in Greek, as characterizing 
objects, than there is between seen and apparent in English. The as- 
sertion of the writer then is, that ‘visible objects, i.e. the visible crea- 
tion, did not spring from objects that were apparent,’ i. e. that the visible 
62 
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creation was not made out of matter before existing; which 1s the same 
as to say, that the world was created or brought into existence by the 
word of God simply, and was not a mere reducing to order materials 
that before existed; see on the succeeding clause of the verse, im the 
sequel. At all events, the idea of a seculum or aevum ‘being framed 
(κατηοτίσϑαιν) by the word of God,’ presents an incongruity of which 
no example can be found in the sacred writers. Equally incongrucss 
would ἐποίησε τοὺς αἰῶνας in 1:2 be, if αἰών were to be rendered 
seculum. ‘Pruure θεοῦ, by the command of God; comp. Gen. 1, : 3, 
6, 9, 11, 14, 20, 24, 46. Ps. 33:6. 2 Pet. 3: 5. 

Εἰς τὸ μὴ ἐκ φαινομένων τὰ βλεπόμενα γεγονέναε, a controverted, 
and somewhat difficult expression. If we construe it as the text now 
stands, the μή must naturally be joined with γεγονέναι, and it must be 
rendered, so that things visible were not made of things which do ep- 
pear. Accordingly Pierce insists on this construction, and maintains 
that the sense is, ‘So that things visible might appear not to have been 
made of things apparent, i.e. out of pre-existing matter.’ 

Those who adopt a different construction of the passage marstaia, 
that εἰς τὸ μὴ ἐκ φαινομένων may be translated, as if it were written 
εἰς τὸ ἐκ μὴ φαινομένων. That such a metathesis of the negative pg, 
or of its equivalent ov, οὐκ, is allowable, or at least that it is not um- 
common, they endeavour to shew by appealing to examples ; e. g. 2 
Macc. 7:28, ὅτε οὐκ ἐξ ὄντων ἐποίησεν αὐτὰ ὁ ϑεός, which 
plainly means, ‘God made them [heaven and earth] from things that 
do not exist, i.e. out of nothing. So Arrian, de Exp. Alex. VII. 23, 
“These things I do not blame, unless that οὐκ ἐπὶ meyadeose 
μεγάλως διεσπουδάζετο, he was too much occupied with small matters ;” 
where οὐκ seems to qualify μεγάλοις. Plutarch, Paedagog. IX. 15, “1 
should say that promptitude of speaking on any matter is not to be alte- 
gether disapproved; nor, on the other hand, ταύτην οὐκ ἐπὶ αξίοις 
ἀσκεῖν, is it to be practised in respect to trifling subjects.” So the 
Greek οὐκ ἔφη εἴναε, he said he would not come. Arrian, Anab. I. 5, 4, 
οὐκ ἔφη χρῆναε ἐν λόγῳ τίθεσθαι Avragiaras, he said that the 
Autariatae were not to be put into the account. Polyb. p. 1331, τοῦς 
μὴ φάσκοντας ἀπολύειν, saying that they were not to be absolved. If 
the examples where φημίέ is used, be abstracted from the others, there 
are still a sufficient number, they aver, to shew that a metathesis of the 
negative particle 47, is not without parallels. 

Chrysostom also transposed μή here, and found no difficulty im it 
He paraphrases it thus, ἐξ οὐκ ὄντων τὰ ὄντα ἐποίησεν ὁ θεὸς" ἐκ τῶν 
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$497 φαινομένων, τὰ φαινόμενα" ἐκ τῶν μὴ ὑφεστώτων, τὰ ὑφεστῶτα. 
so the Vulgate, Erasmus, Luther, Wolfius, and most of the later inter- 
preters. , 

"That the metathesis of μή in this case, so as to construe it in connec- 
tion with φαινομένων, may be admissible, there can indeed be but little 
doubt. Yet after all, it is unnecessary ; for the phrase plainly has the 
same meaning, when translated agreeably to its present arrangement, 
af the nature of such a μτότης be well understood. There is no need 
of understanding the examples cited from the classics, in a different 
way. And indeed, take them which way we will, (either by way of 
metathesis in respect to the οὐκ or μή, or of joining the negative with 
the verb or participle that follows), the sense, all must admit, is plain, 
and is substantially one and the same. These examples, it must also 
be admitted, cast sufficient light upon the sense of the passage Heb. 
11: 3, so as to require no hesitation about admitting a meaning so well 
supported by parallel examples, and which indeed the context seems to 
demand. 

We may also compare phraseology of a like nature, to be found in 
other parts of Paul’s writings. In Rom. 4: 17, he says, “God restores 
the dead to life, and calls τὰ μὴ ὄντα ὡς Orta,” i. 6. summons [to fulfil 
his own purposes] things that do not exist, as though they did exist. In 
like manner, Philo, in Lib. de Creat. Mundi, p. 728, says, τὰ γὰρ μὴ 
ὄνεα ἐκάληαεν ὁ θεὸς εἰς τὸ εἶναι, things which existed not, God called 
into existence. That μὴ φαινομένων is equivalent to μὴ ὄντων, needs 
not to be formally proved. So in Hebrew, NXE3 quod invenitur, is a 
customary expression for ens or exisfens; and ΔΕ ΩΣ N>, for res non e- 
tsiens, nihilum. 

On the whole, then, we must regard the phrase in question as equiva- 
lent to the expression in our language, ‘ The visible creation was formed 
from nothing,’ i. e. it came into existence by the command of God, and 
and was not formed out of any pre-existing materials. Deus ex nihslo 
mundum fecit, conveys the same idea. Such a phrase does not mean, 
that nothing was the material (so to speak) out of which the world was 
constructed, for there would be no sense in this; but it merely denies 
that any such material existed. This entirely agrees with the preceding 
clause of the text, which asserts that the command of God brought the’ , 
Universe into existence; and this is altogether confirmed by Gen. 1. 
Here Moses represents, in v. 1, the heavens and earth as first brought 
into existence by divine power, and afterwards as formed and arranged 
into their present order ; comp. Gen. 1: 1, with Gen. 1 : 2 and the ee- 
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quel of the chapter. In fact, if the manner of assertion in our text be 
strictly scanned, it will be found to be more exact and philosophical 
than the Latin ex nihilo Deus mundum fecit, or the English God mak 
the world out of nothing. Each of these phrases presents the seeszng 
incongruity of asserting that nothing was the material out of which the 
world was made. But our author is more strictly conformed to philc- 
sophical propriety, when he says, ‘ Things visible were not made out of 
things that are visible,’ i.e. the visible creation was brought into exist 
ence by the word or command of God simply, and was not formed or 
fitted up out of any pre-existing materials. Exactly so do we find the 
assertion in 2 Maco. 7 : 28, οὐχ ἐξ ὄντων ἐποίησεν αὐτὰ ὁ Geos, Ged 
did not make them [heaven and earth] oud of things existing, i. e. δε 
strictly created them. 

Well may it be suggested, that faith in the divine word was requssie 
to believe this; inasmuch as Thales, Plato, Aristotle, and other eminest 
philosophers who followed not the divine word, indulged in speculations 
about the creation of the world, which were either very visionary, or 
quite different from the view which Moses has given. 

(4) Iliores naeiova .... τῷ ϑεῷ, by faith Abel offered to Ged « 
better sacrifice than Cain. Πλείονα, better, mere excellent ; so frequent- 
ly, e.g. Matt. 6: 25. Luke 12: 23. Matt. 12: 41,45. Mark 12:33 
Luke 11: 31. Heb. 3: 3. Rev. 2: 19. On what account the sacrifice 
of Abel was more acceptable, commentators have speculated much, 
and assigned a great variety of causes. But it may be asked: Does not 
our text contain a solution of this question? Abel made his offering m 
faith; the implication is that Cain did not, and therefore it was not 
accepted. 

Ae ἧς ἐμαρτυρήϑη .... θεοῦ, on account of whick [faith] he was 
commended as righteous, God himself commending his oblations. Hew 
this was done, is not said in Gen. 4: 4. But most probably it was by 
fire sent from heaven, which consumed the sacrifice; comp. Gen. 15: 
17. Lev. 9: 24. Judg. 6: 21. 1 Chron. 21: 26. 27:1. 1 K. 18: 85 
The appellation δίκαιος is given to Abel, in Matt. 23:35. 1 John 
ὃ: 12. 

Kai dv αὐτῆς ἀποθανὼν ἔτε λαλεῖ, and by it, though dead, he con- 
tinues to speak. 4 αὐτῆς, viz. by his faith. ade: and λαλεῖταε are 
both supported by good authorities. The former is preferred by Gro- 
tius, Hammond, Schmidt, Valkenaer, Michaelis, Storr, Rosenmueller, 
Bengel, Griesbach, Knapp, Schulz, Schott, etc ; the latter, by Wetstein, 
Matthiae, Heinrichs, Tittmann, etc., and has the numerical majerity of 
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rmanuscripts, versions, and editions, in its favour. Where the balance 

«>f authority is on the whole nearly equal, I cannot well hesitate to pre- 
fer λαλεῖ to λαλεῖτας. The sense of the latter would be equivalent to 
Ζεαρτυρεῖται, sc. laudatur, is commended. But this idea has been twice 
suggested before in the same verse, by μαρτυρεῖται and μαρτυροῦντος 
. -. ϑεοῦ. It is hardly probable that it would be a third time repeated. 
But λαλεῖ, I apprehend, has reference to Gen. 4: 10, where the ‘ voice 
of Abel’s blood is said to cry to God from the ground.’ In Heb. 12: 
14 also, our author represents the blood of Christ and of Abel as speak- 
tng, λαλοῦντι. The form of expression only, in our verse, seems to be 
borrowed from the thought in Gen. 4: 10; for here it is the faith of 
Abel which makes him speak after his death, viz. he speaks by his faith 
to those who should come after him, exhorting and encouraging them 
to follow his example. In other words, his example of faith affords ad- . 
mMonition and instruction to succeeding ages. 

(5) Iioree Ενωχ. .... ὦ ϑεός, by faith Enoch was translated that 
he might not see death, and he was not found, because God had trans- 
dated him. Tov μὴ ἰδεῖν is equivalent here to εἰς τὸ μὴ ἰδεῖν or διὰ 
τὸ μὴ ἰδεῖν. The Hebrew has ibe ink p>, God took him, where 
our author uses μετέθηκε. The original ip Gen. 5: 24 says nothing 
respecting the point, whether Enoch was translated alive or after death. 
Kai οὐχ εὑρίσκετο is the Septuagint version of the Hebrew 333°, he 
seas not, sc. he was no more among men; like to the expression of Li- 
vy (I. 16) respecting Romulus, “‘ Nec deinde in terris Romulus fuit.” 
The idea in the Hebrew and Greek, is for substance the same ; for οὐχ 
εὐρίσκετο means, he was no more to be met with, he was no more extant 
(R72 ND), among men. But all the Targumists, viz. Onkelos, Jona- 
than, and the author of the Jerusalem ‘I'argum, understand [noch to 
have been translated without dying. So the Comment. Bereschith Rab- 
ba, parasch. 25. f. 28. So, probably, the Son of Sirach, 49:14. I 
may add, that this is a very natural deduction from the brief notice of 
Enoch’s translation in Gen. 5:24. Early death is commonly repre- 
sented, in the Old Testament, as the punishment of sin ; and that “the 
wicked should not live out half their days,” was the persuasion of most 
good men in ancient times. If then Enoch died before translation, how 
could his removal to another world have been regarded as an evidence 
of his extraordinary piety? ‘The texts to which Dindorf has appealed, 
in his notes added to the commentary of Ernesti, are very far from sup- 
porting the position, that the ancient Jews regarded premature death as 
a testimony of heaven in favour of him who was the subject of it. Nor 
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is there any need of Rosenmueller’s concession here, viz. that the apes 
tle, in his account of Enoch’s removal, has accommodated himself to 
the Jewish traditionary opinions. It may indeed be, that a traditoos 
existed among the Jews, that Enoch “did not see death.” But tha 
this was founded in fact, seems to be plainly deducible from the max 
ner of the narration in Hebrew, and from the state of opinion in ancaest 
times respecting early death. 

Πρὸ yao τῆς... τῷ ϑεῷ, for before his translation he is commend. 
ed, as haying pleased God. The Hebrew says, ~ng 3392 ἜΣ: 
oben, and Enoch walked with God, which denotes a state of com 
munion “and friendship with God, and implies, of course, a complacen- 
cy in the divine mind with respect to him. The apostle, therefore, ap- 
peals to the sense of the Scriptures in this case, and not to the werds. 
Nor does he mean to say, that the testimony respecting Enoch’s pleas- 
ing God was given before his translation ; but that the testimony given im 
the divine word, respects his having pleased God before his translation. 
Evagesréw governs the Dative. The yag at the beginning of the 
phrase, introduces a clause designed to shew that Enoch must have act- 
ed under the influence of faith; he could not have pleased God without 
it. 

(6) The writer now suggests the grounds on which he builds the 
conclusion, that Enoch was translated on account of his faith; viz. 
χωρὶς dé πίστεως .... εὐαρεστήσαι, but without faith it is impossible 
to please [him]. The truth of this he rests upon his own declaration, 
and the common opinion on this subject which he expects all his read- 
ers to entertain. 

Thotevoat γὰρ dei... . γίνεται, for he who cometh to God must be- 
lieve that he exists, and that he will reward those who seck him. Tag 
here introduces a clause which confirms the necessity of faith in an ac- 
ceptable worshipper. Προσερχόμενον τῷ ϑεῷ designates him she 
worships God, Dei cultorem ; see 7:25. The phraseology is probably 
derived from going up to the temple to worship, in the sanctuary 
where God dwelt by his peculiar presence. Some have understood the 
phrase as referring to an approach to God in the invisible world, i. e. 
in heaven; but the idea here is like that expressed by the Hebrew 
phrases, going to God, returning to him, etc., which usually denote ap- 
proach in the present world to his spiritual presence. 

Tvig ἐκζητοῦσιν αὐτόν, comp. the Hebrew ὉΠ DN VEI, DISA Ws, 
which are employed to designate the worship and prayers of those who 
are piously devoted to the service of God. 
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"he two truths, fundamental to all that can properly be called reli- 
gion, are here adverted to. The first is, a belief that God exists; the 
second, that he is the moral governor of the universe, i. e. that he re- 
wards those who are pious, and consequently punishes those who are not 
30. He who denies these, denies all that sanctions religion, and makes 
it binding upon the consciences of men. 

(7) Πίστεε.... οἴκου αὐτοῦ, by faith Noah, being divinely ad- 
monished respecting things not yet apparent, with reverence prepared 
an ark for the sufety of his household. Χρηματισϑείς, comp. 8: 5 
and Gen.6: 13, 14. 7: 1—5. Mydenw βλεπομένων, i. 6. the future 
flood, no signs of which were as yet visible. The choice of expression, 
however, seems evidently to have been dictated by the ov βλεπομένων 
in v. 1. Εὐλαβηϑείς may be taken either in the sense of fearing, viz. 
fearing the destruction which was coming, or it may be understood of 
the reverence which he paid to the divine admonition. I have translat- 
ed it as bearing the latter sense, since this makes most directly for the 
aposte’s object, which is to exhibit the faith which Noah exercised with 
regard to the divine warning. 

Εἰς σωτηρίαν, for the saving or safety. It is often applied to tem- 
poral secarity or deliverance, like the Hebrew “310°. 

Me ἧς xarexgeve .... κληρονόμος, by which [faith] he condemned the 
werld, and obtained the justification which is by faith. "Hg 1 refer to 
πίστεως, as do Sykes, Heinrichs, Dindorf, Kuinoel, Bloomfield, and 
others. Koopuoy means wicked men, men of a mere worldly spirit ; of- 
ten so in the New Testament. Noah condemned these by an example 
of faith in the divine warnings, while the world around him remained 
impenitent and unbelieving. In other words, his conduct condemned 
theirs. 

‘Byévero κληρονόμος, i.g. ἐκληρονόμησε, i. 6. obtained, acquired, be- 
came possessor of. So Abraham is, in like manner, said to be justified 
by faith or belief (Rom. 1v.), viz. belief in the promise of God respect- 
ing a future seed. On account of Noah’s faith he was counted ΤΣ, 
δίκαιος (comp. v. 4 above), or he was regarded or treated as δίκαιος. 

From this verse, then, we may conclude that faith may be of a justi- 
fying nature, i. e. such as is connected with the justification or pardon 
of the individual who exercises it, without being specifically directed to 
Christ as its object ; for here, the object of Noah’s faith was, the divine 
admonitions and comminations in regard to the flood. This only serves 
to shew that faith, in its generic nature, has beeri the same in every 
age; and that it is essentially a practical bektef in divine declarations. 
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(8) Πίσιεε καλούμενος... . κληρονομίαν, by faith Abrakam obey- 
ed, when called to go forth unto the place which he was to recetve fer a 
possession; see Gen. 12: 1—4. Δαλούμενος, summoned, invited, bid, 
᾿Εξελϑεῖν, viz. from his own country and kindred,Gen. 12:1. Ζ7ῦπον 
refers to the land of Canaan, Palestine, the future possession of which 
was promised to him. His faith in this case was manifested, by believ- 
ing in this promise. “ 

Καὶ ἐξῆλθε... ἔρχεται, yea, he went forth not knowing whither he 
was going. In καὶ ἐξῆλϑε intensity is added by the xa to the phrase 
that follows; I have translated it accordingly. The meaning is, * be 
even went out, ignorant of the place to which he was going; which 
serves to give a higher idea of the strength of Abraham’s faith, than if 
we should suppose him to be well informed respecting the land of Ca- 
naan before he went to it. 

(9) Πίστεε παρῴκησεν .. . . ἀλλοτρίαν, by faith he sojourned in the 
land of promise, while it belonged to strangers. Πίστει, by faith he 
did this, i. 6. by confidence in the promises which God had made res- 
pecting the future possession of this land and respecting his offspring, 
he was moved to sojourn in Canaan while it belonged to foreigners. 
Εἰς γὴν for ἐν γῆ. Such a use of εἰς with the Accus. before a noun of 
place in which one is represented as dwelling, is not unfrequent in the 
New Testament. See εἰς in Brettsch. Lex. 5.c. The idiom is found 
even in the classics. ‘S2¢ before addorgiae makes the predicate addo- 
toiay more emphatic. In sense the phrase differs not materially from 
οὐκ ἐδίαν. 

᾿Εν σκηναῖς κατοικήσας... ... αὐτῆς, dwelling in tents, together with 
Isaac and Jacob who were likewise heirs of the same promise. That is, 
the promise was made to Abraham and his seed. What was not fulfil 
led in him, was to have its accomplishment in them. Hence ovyxAngo- 
νόμων, fellow-heirs, joint-possessors, viz. with Abraham; the same 
promise being made to them as to him, respecting the land of Canaan 
and their future posterity. 

(10) “Egedeyeto γὰρ .... θεός, for he expected a city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God. Θεμελίους ἔχουσαν, 
firmly built, well founded. The plural (ϑεμελίους) augments the idez 
of firmness of construction. yucovgyds means, originally, one who la- 
bours for the public good, from δήμεος publicus, ad populum pertinens, 
and ἔργον opus. Hence, secondarily, it is transferred to designate « 
labourer or artificer of any kind. It is often applied by the heathen 
writers to designate the Divinity; and by Philo, Josephus, and the 
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Christian fathers, it is employed as an epithet of the true God. Here 
however, it is used as nearly a synonyme of τεχνίτης ; the latter con- 
veying the idea of a buslder skilled in the rules of his art, but δημιουρ- 
yog meaning more simply, muker, builder, fabricator. 

The meaning of the whole verse most evidently is, that Abraham 
looked for a permanent abode in the heavenly country, i. 6. his hopes 
and expectations were placed upon the world to come. It was faith in 
this which was ἐλέγχος οὐ βλεπομένων, and which moved him to obey 
the commands of God, and to do and suffer whatever he required. The 
fact, then, that saints under the Old Testament were moved, in their 
couduct, by considerations that had respect to the invisible world or an 
immortal state of existence, is plainly implied here by the reasoning of 
the apostle. See vs. 14, 16. 

(11) Πίστει καὶ avin... . ἔλαβε, by faith, also, Sarah herself re- 
ceived the power of conception. Πίστει, by faith; how, or when? 
For when God announced to Abraham that he should have a son by 
Sarah (Gen. 18: 10), she seems to have been in a state of unbelief, 
Gen. 18: 12. But although it is true that Sarah laughed on that occa- 
sion, and it must be admitted that this was occasioned partly by her in- 
credulity, as Gen. 18: 13—15 shews; yet the same thing is affirmed of 
Abraham, Gen. 17: 17. The truth seems to be, that the first annunci- 

ation that a child would spring from them, occasioned both in his and 
Sarah's mind a feeling of incongruity, or of impossibility that the course 
of nature should be so reversed. Subsequent consideration brought 
both to a full belief in the reality of the promised future blessing. The 
history of this is not expressly given in Genesis with respect to Sarah, 
but it is implied. 

Kai αὐτὴ Σαρῥα, Sarah herself also. Kai αὐτή, in this case, refers 
particalarly to the fact that Sarah was barren, Gen. 16: 1, and that she 
was far advanced in old age, Gen. 18: 11. The meaning is, that faith 
gave even to Sarah, unpromising as her condition was in respect to 
offspring, the power of conception, i.e. by faith she obtained this blese- 
ing. ic καταβολὴν σπέρματος, words tortured to the disgust of every 
delicate reader, by some of the critics. Even Wahl says, “ she receiv- 
ed strength εἰς τὸ δέχεσθαι σπέρμα καταβεβλημένον (i.e. by Abraham) 
ἐἐς τὴν μήτραν." Did this need any supernatural strength? I con- 
strue the phrase very differently. Ααταβολὴν means foundation, com- 
mencement, beginning. Now what is the foundation or commencement 
σπέρματος, of offspring or progeny? Conception. The true idea of 
the phrase, then, appears to be fully given by the version above. In 
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this view of the phrase, I observe, Dr. Schulz concurs, rendering dcve- 
μὲν εἰς καταβολὴν σπέρματος by das Vermogen zur Empfangniss, the 
power of conception. Bretschneider translates: Prolem facere, foetus 
edere, which does not essentially differ. 

Kui παρὰ καιρὸν... ἐπαγγειλάμενον, and this beyond the usual 

time of life, inasmuch as she regarded him as faithful who had premised. 
Kai παρὰ καιρόν, see Gen. 18: 11. "Let πεσεὸν κ΄ τ. 4, which shews 
that the apostle considered it as quite certain, that Sarab, like ber hus 
band, did come to full confidence in the divine promice. 
, (12) Ato καὶ ag évog.... πλήϑει, wherefore even from ome whe 
was dead as to such things, there sprang [a seed] ke the stars of 
heaven for multitude, 4:0, on account of which faith, viz. faith of Sarah, 
or perhaps of Abraham and Sarah. Aci ag ἑνός, even from a single 
individual, is a designed antithesis to the multitude who are afierwards — 
mentioned; consequently it heightens the description. Aai ταῦτα 
μενεχρωμένου means, incapable [according to the ordinary laws of as- 
ture] of procreation ; xui.... νενεχρωμένου, i.e, not only one individ- 
ual, but one even dead; see the same description in Rom. 4: 19 
Tuvte is governed by κατά understood. Kadwe τὰ ἄστρα x. tr. 2, that 
is, a very great number; comp. Gen. 15: 5. 22: 17. 

Kai ὡς ἡ ἄμμος... avupldunras, and like the sand upon the shore 
af the sea, which cannot be numbered, i.e. an exceedingly great mult- 
tude. ΟΧεῖλος θαλάσσης, lit. lip of the sea, which means the shore. So 
the word is used by profane Greek writers also; as labium is by the 
Latin ones. So the Hebrew mew , Gen. 22:17; which compare. 

(13) Kate πίστεν..... ἐπαγγελίας, these all died in faith, not hav- 
ing received the blessings promised. Ovrot navteg—whot Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Sarah, mentioned in vs. 8—12; for οὗτος cannot 
well be here extended to all who are mentioned in the preceding part 
of the chapter, hecause the “ promised blessings” here named, are those 
which were assured to the Hebrew patriarchs. “Aneyyedias, not 
promises (for these they had received), but blessings promised, accord- 
ing ta the idiom of this epistle. What were these blessings, heavenly or 
earthly? The sequel will answer this question. 

᾿Αλλὰ nogdwttey ....yn3, but seeing them afar off, and joyfully 
anticipating them, they openly professed themselves to be strangers and 
sgpourners on the earth. The application of this whole verse to the ex- 
pestation of the future poasession of Canaan, and of a numerous pro- 
geny, would be admissible, were it not for the sequel (vs. 14—16) 
which plainly forbids such an application. In addition to the faith of 
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Abraham and other patriarchs, .in the promises of God which had re- 
spect to temporal blessings, I understand the apostle as here asserting, 
that those ancient worthies also exercised confidence in God’s word re- 
specting the essing of the invisible world; i.e. theirs was uncoraces 
ἐλπεεζομένων .... οὐ βλεπομένων. Those things which are invisible 
to the corporeal eye, they saw with the eye of faith; and seeing them, 
they hailed them with joy (ἀσπασάμενοι), welcomed them, greeted them 
OF anticipated them with gladness, as we joyfully greet or anticipate the 
approach of a beloved friend or of some distinguished favour. And, 
looking forward to them as their chief source of happiness, they openly 
declared themselves to be only strangers and sqjourners in the present 
werld. That γῆς by itself might refer to the land of Canaan, is plain 
enough ; but that it does 50 refer here, is rendered quite improbable by 
the sequel. The idea is plainly more general. Ilavenidnpog means 
a temporary resident among any people, i. e. & sojourner. 

(14) Οἱ γὰρ rosavra .... ἐπιζητοῦσι, now they who thus profess, 
skew that they are yet seeking for a country. Tsuta λέγοντες, viz. 
saying or professing that they were strangers and sojosrners in the 
earth. Πατρίδα, a fixed or permanent place of residence, i.q. πόλιν 
μένουσαν, 13:14, or πόλεν θεμελίους ἔχουσαν in v. 10 above. That 
this πατρίς was not of an earthly neture, the writer proceeds to shew. 

(15) Ked εἰ μὲν éxeivns.... ἀναπάμψαι, for had they cherished the 
memory of that [country] from which they came, they had opportuns- 
ty of returning [thither]. That is, if their native country on earth 
(πατρίς), had been an object of affectionate desire, they might have 
easily returned thither and dwelt there. But this they did not; for, 

(16) Nov δὲ optyortat ... . ἐπουρανίου, but now they were desirous 
of a better [country], that is, of a heavenly one. Νῦν, i.e. while they 
were strangers and sojourners, during the time then present. The ex- 
planation of the writer, in respect to the country which the patriarchs 
sought, is so plain, that nothing can add to its perspicuity. 

Aso οὐκ énasoyuverat .... πόλεν, wherefore God is not ashamed af 
them, [nor] to be called their Ged ; . for he hath prepared a city for 
them. 40, wherefore, viz. because of the faith which they reposed in 
the promises of God respecting future happiness, or in regard to a πόλον 
ἐπουράνιον or μένουσαν. To be their God means, to be their protec- 
tor, rewarder, benefactor ; comp. Rom. 3: 29. Rev. 21:3,7. Ex. 3: 
@. Zech.8:8. Gen. 15:1. ‘Hroipase yao αὐευῖς πόλεν, i.e. he will 
reward them, for he has in fact prepared a πολὲν (sc. ἐπουράνεον]) for 
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them. By ellipsis, οὐκ ἐπαισχύνεταε is omitted before θεὸς Zxcxalere- 
Gas αὐτῶν. 

(17) Πίστει nposernvoyey .... πεεραζόμενος, by faith Abraken, 
sehen tried, made an offering of Isaac. ΠΠροσενήνοχε, made an offer- 
tng of ; for the act on the part of Abraham was essentially done, when 
he had fully resolved to do it, and was proceeding to the complete exe- 
cution of it, Gen. 22: 1—10. Tleegufopuevos (like the Hebrew ==) 
means, either to put to trial, or to tempt, i.e. solicit to sin. Which of 
these senses the word must ‘bear in any particular passage, depends on 
the character of the agent who occasions the trial or temptation, and 
the objects which he has in view. Beyond all question, 70: in Gea. 
22: 1 and πεεραζομένος in our verse, are to be understood in the sense 
of trial; for God is the agent, and ‘‘ he tempts no man,” i.e. solicits 
none to sin, James 1: 13. 

Kui τὸν povoyern .... ἀναδεξάμενος, yea, he who had received the 
promises, made an offering of his only son; Gen. 22:2. This claase 
is designed to augment the force of the description of Abraham’s case. 
It was not simply, that Abraham in circumstances common to others, 
i. e. surrounded by several children and without apy special promises, 
made the offering in question; but Abraham did this, to whom God 
‘had repeatedly made promises of a numerous progeny; and it was 
Abraham’s only son, i.e. only son of promise, who was the offering 
which he stood ready to make. 

(18) Πρὸς ov .... σπέρμα, unto whom it had been said, After Isaac 
shall thy seed be named. Πρὸς ov, unto wkom, and so very frequently ; 
e.g. Matt. 3:15. Mark 4: 41. Luke 14: 25, et al. The Hebrew in 
Gen. 21: 12, is 51 JS XP? ΠΣ, which means literally, thy 
seed shall be named after Isaac, i. 6. thy seed, viz. the seed which is 
promised to thee, must descend only from Isaac. Neither Ishmael, nor 
the sons of Abraham by Keturah, could be progenitors of the promised 
offspring, and give name to them. The Septuagint and apostle have 
rendered the Hebrew preposition 2 in pmx7a, by ἐν; which may be 
rendered in with a good sense ; viz. in Isaac shall there be ἴϑο NF? is 
often used in Hebrew] a seed to thee. The sense may be given more 
intelligibly by another version, viz. by Isaac shall there be a seed to thee. 
This is a third circumstance added, in order to augment the impression 
of the reader respecting the faith of Abraham. This patriarch to , 
whom promises had been made, not only offered up his only son born 
of Sarah his beloved wife, but his only son on whom all the promises of 
God respecting his future progeny were suspended. 
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(19) .“Ἴογισάμενος ὅτε καὶ... .. θεός, counting that God was able 
Zo raise him even from the dead; i.e. he believed, that in case Isaac 
should be actually slain and consumed as a burnt-offering, God could 
and would raise him up from the dead, so that the promise made to him 
would be fulfilled. This was indeed a signal example of the strength 
@f faith, and it deserves the commendation which the apostle bestows 
wpon it. | 

There are not wanting, bowever, critics of the present time, who at- 
tribute this whole transaction of Abraham to his superstition, or to his 
beathenish views of sacrifice, or to a dream which he erroneously con- 
sidered as a divine admonition. And in regard to the interposition 
from heaven which prevented his resolution from being execated, they 
aver, that the accidental discovery of a ram, caught by the horns in a 
thicket, was interpreted by the superstitious patriarch as a divine admo- 

nition to refrain from proceeding with his design. How different all 
this is from the views of the author who wrote Gen. xxu1., of Paul in 
Rom. 1v., and of the writer of our epistle, need not be insisted on to 
any one, who does not make his own conceptions about the subject of 
religion and miracles, the standard by which the sacred writers are to 
be tried. 

Ὅθεν avrov ... ἐκομίσατο, whence, comparatively, he obtained him, 
or whence, as it were, he did obtain him. It would occupy much room 
even to glance at the variety of interpretations, which have been put 
on this somewhat difficult phrase. Instead of this, I will simply state 
those which appear to me to be the moat probable. 

The first is this; viz. Paul, speaking of the procreation of Isaac in 
Rom. iv., mentions Abraham as then νενεχρωμένον, and the νέχρωσεν 
τῆς μήτρας of Sarah. In v. 12 above, the same apostle speaks of 
Abraham as vevexgoomeévoy, and his description of Sarah in v. 11 implies 
the same thing. Now as Isaac sprang from Abraham and Sarah, both 
κατὰ ταῦτα νενεχρωμένοι, what is more natural than to suppose that 
in our verse this fact is adverted to? The sentiment seems to be this : 
“ Abraham believed that God could raise Isaac from the dead, because 
he had, as it were, obtained him from the dead,’ i. e. he was born of 
those who κατὰ ταῦτα νεκροὶ ἦσαν. Then the whole presents one 
consistent and apposite sentiment. Abraham believed God could raise 
his’son from the dead. Why? He had good reason to conclude so, 
for God had already done what was equivalent to this, or εἶκε this ; 
he had done this ἐν παραβολῇ, in a comparative manner, i.e. in a man- 
ner that would compare with raising from the dead, or which was 
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a significant emblem of raising from the dead, when he brought about 
his birth from those who were dead as to the power of procreation 
TIagaBoly means comparison, similitude; ἐν παραβολῆ, comparatioedy, 
ἐπ like manner, with simthtude, as it were. It may be mede a question, 
whether ἐκομίσατο refers to Abraham’s having obtained Isaac from the 
altar of burnt-offering, where he was as it were dead; or whether the 
word refers to Abraham’s having originally obtained him, viz. at hw 
birth. It may be applied to either; but the latter application seems to 
be more significant. In this way Hammond, Whaby, Newcome, 
Schulz, and others, explain the paseage. 

Another explanation is that of Calvin, Limborch, Kuinoel, Bloomfield, 
and others. It is as follows: ‘Filiom recepit quasi mortaum, i. 6. ac 3, 
ex morte resuscitatum ipsi reddidisset Deus.’ The text will easily bear 
this explanation ; and it agrees, on the whole, rather better with the 
verb éxouz/oaro than the preceding one. 

(20) Πίστει περὶ μελλόντων... Hoav, by faith Isaac blessed Ja- 
cob and Esau.in respect to the future. Περὶ μελλόντων εὐλόγησε, lit. 


blessed Jacob and Esau in regard to future things. The sentiment is: ° 


‘Pronounced a blessing upon Jacob and Eeau, in regard to their future 
condition ; which accords with the facts as related in Gen. 27 : 26—40. 
It was faith in the promises of God, which enabled the dying patriarch 
to do this. 

(21) Πίστει ᾿λκικωβ.. .. εὐλόγησε, by faith Jacob, when abeut te 
die, blessed each of Joseph’s sons; see Gen. 48: 15, 16. “Ano@rnoxesy 
here, like the present participle in Hebrew, has the meaning of the 
Latin future in -rus. It was not in the act of dying that Jacob blessed 
the sons of Joseph, as Gen. 48: 8—22 shews; but it was when on his 
death-bed, that both they and the twelve sons of Jacob were blessed by 
him ; see Gen. 47: 31. 48:2. 49: 33. 

Kat προσεκύνησεν... αὐτοῦ, and bowed himself upon the top of kis 
staff. This last action did not accompany the blessing of the sons of 
Joseph; at least it is not related in connection with it, but as preceding 
it. See Gen. 47: 31, comp. 48: 1, 15, 16. 1 regard it, therefore, asa 
separate transaction. Προσεκύνησε (Hebrew 1mmw*) designates, as it 
would seem, the act of worship or reverence paid to God, and occasioned 
by the grateful emotions of the dying patriarch, on account of the prom- 
ise which his son Joseph had just made to bury him with his fathers. 
That the Hebrew tnnw*, and the corresponding Greek ngocexvrnse, 
are sometimes employed simply and merely to designate an act of reli- 
gious worship, is plain from 2 K.5: 18. Gen. 22:5. 1 Sam. 1:3. 
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‘That mmmon generally means worship or reverence by bowing down 
towards the earth or even to the earth, is sufficiently plain; but that, in 
some cases, it also designates worship simply as a religious act, without 
necessarily implying a particular position of body, is sufficiently plain 
from 1 K. 1: 47, where it is said of David, in extreme old age, and con- 
fined to his bed, ὩΣ Joan innwe1, he worshipped upon his 
bed ; a phrase constructed exactly like that in Gen. 47: 31; in both of 
which cases, Gesenius says, the act of worship is signified without bow- 
ing down. This is indeed clear, from the nature of the position, and 
from the infirmities of Jacob and David. If the reader wants evidence 
of a similar meaning of προσχυνέω, he may consult John 4: 20—24. 
2: 20. Acts 8: 27. 24: I, etc. 

The only question of difficulty that remains, is, whether the present 
vowel-pointing of the Hebrew, mum tN by, upon the head of the 
bed, is probably more correct than the Septuagint mode of reading the 
Hebrew, viz. mt tN by, upon the top of his staff. I have no 
hesitation in preferring the latter punctuation ; for what is mwa WNT, 
the head of a bed, in the oriental country, when the bed itself is nothing 
more than a piece of soft carpeting thrown down upon the floor? And 
what can be the meaning of Jacob’s bowing himself dowon upon the head 
of the bed? For (1) There is no evidence that Jacob was upon the bed, 
when Joseph paid him the. visit recorded in Gen. 47: 28—31. It was 
after this, that Jacob was taken sick, Gen. 48: 1, and sat up on his 
bed when Joseph came to visit him, 48:2. (2) An infirm person, ly- 
ing upon a bed, if he assumed a position such as to bow himself, would 
siton the middle of the bed, and not upon the head of it. (3) In all 
the Scriptures, the head of a bed is not once mentioned ; and for a good 
reason, as the oriental bed had, strictly speaking, no head. For these 
reasons, I must regard Jacob as leaning upon the top of his staff for 
support, when he conversed with his son Joseph ; than which nothing 
can be more natural for a person of very advanced years. In this posi- 
tion he was, when Joseph sware to him that he would comply with the 
request which he had made in respect to his burial. This was so grate- 
ful to his feelings, that he spontaneously offered up his thanks to God 
for such a favour, 4. d. he worshipped upon the top of his staff, i. 6. lean- 
ing upon the top of his staff, he offered homage or thanks to God ; just 
as David “ worshipped upon his bed,” i. e. did homage or paid reverence 
to God while on his bed, 1 K. 1: 47. That the present vowel-points of 
the Hebrew do not, in every case, give the most probable sense of the 
original, will not appear strange to any one, who reflects that they were 
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introdaced after the fifth century of our presentera. All enlightened 
critics of the present day disclaim the idea that they are authoritative. 

The apostle says, that by faith Jacob worshipped. I understand ths 
of that confidence in God which he entertained, and which led him ἴο 
trust that all which Joseph had promised him would be accomplished. 

(22) Mores /wong ... ἐνετείλατο, by faith Josepk, at the close of 
life, made mention of the departure of the children of Israel [from 
Egypt], and gave commandment respecting his bones. See Gen. 50: 24 
—26. Josh. 24:32. Tédevsmd, see on ἀποϑνήσκων iny.21. ᾽Εμνῃ- 
μόνευσε, made mention of, must mean a prophetic mention, as it long 
preceded the event. διετζείλατο, i.e. he commanded that his bones 
should be carried up out of Egypt to the land of Canaan, when the 
Israelites removed thither. It was by faith in the promises of God, that 
Joseph spoke thus confidently respecting the future ezodxs of the Farael- 
ites, and gave directions respecting his bones, which could be executed 
only in case this exodus took place. 

(23) [llores ωύσης.... αὐτοῦ, by faith Moses, after kis birth, 
was concealed for three months by his parents ; see Ex.2:2. Whatis 
attributed by our author to the parents of Moses, is there said to have 
been done by his mother. But doubtless it was with her husband's 
knowledge and concurrence; and even if it were not, there are many 
cases in Scripture, where what is done by one of any class or company 
of men, is attributed generally to the class or company ; 6. g. one evan- 
gelist says, tliat the ¢hteves on the cross reviled Jesus; but another in- 
forms us, that one of them did thise That πατέρες applies to both father 
and mother, is well known, it being equivalent to our word parents. 

Διότε εἶδον .. . . βασιλέως, because they saw that he was a goodly 
child, and they did not fear the king’s commandment. “Aotziov, Heb. 
nin, goodly, fair, beautiful. Asataype τοῦ βασιλέως, viz. the com- 
mand of Pharaoh to destroy all the male children, Ex. 1: 16,22. It 
was faith or confidence in divine protection, which led them to perform 
such a hazardous duty. 

(24) Πίστει Mwvione .... Φαραω, by faith Moses, when arrived at 
mature age, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter. Με. 
yas γενόμενος means, become full grown, become adult, having attain- 
ed the stature of aman. °‘Hovnoaro, refused, etc.; no express act of 
this kind is related in the sacred history; but the whole account of Mo- 
ses’ conduct shews that he had, at this period, fully resolved upon leav- 
ing the court of Pharaoh and embarking in the cause of the oppressed 
Israelites. 
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(25) Madlov ἑλόμενος... . ἀπόλαυσιν, choosing rather to suffer 
affiiction with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for 
@ season. Duo) τοῦ ϑεοῦ, i. 6. the Israelites, to whom this name is of- 
ten given. Πρόσκαιρον ἁμαρτίας ἀπολαυσιν, viz. the pleasures of 
living at the court of Pharaoh in princely magnificence. 

(26) Meilova πλοῦτον .... Χριστοῦ, counting reproach, like that 
which Christ suffered, as greater riches than all the treasures of Egypt. 
That ὀνειδισμὸν τοῦ Xocorov has the meaning here assigned to it, 
seems quite probable, if we consider that the comparison between the 
reproach which Christ himself suffered, and the treasures of Egypt, 
would be inapposite here. The simple sentiment is, ‘Moses renounc- 
ed pleasures and wealth, and endured suffering and reproach, because 
he believed in the promises which God had made of future good, and 
that he would deliver his people from the bondage of Egypt. So Christ, 
** though rich, for our sakes became poor,” in order to redeem us from 
a bondage worse than that of Egypt.’ That Moses, then, counted re- 
proach like that which Christ suffered, as preferable to the pleasure 
and wealth which he might have enjoyed at the Egyptian court, is 
plainly the meaning of the writer. Compare παϑήματα Χριστοῦ, suf- 
ferings like those of Christ, in 2 Cor. 1:5. Such a use of the Geni- 
tive case is by no means unfrequent, see Luke 11 : 29. 2 Cor. 4: 10. 

" AnéBlene yao εἰς τὴν μεισϑαποδοσίαν, because he had respect to the 
retribution. ᾿““πέβλεπε means to look away from present things, and 
to have respect to or look forward to future ones. The retribution of 
the invisible world is doubtless meant here, by μεσϑαποδοσίαν; com- 
pare vs. 13—16 and v. 27. By faith in the proffered happiness of a 
fature state, Moses was led to the acts of self denial here adverted to. 

(27) Πίστεε κατέλιπεν .... βασελέω ς, by faith he left Egypt, 
not feariig the indignation of the king. It has been disputed, wheth- 
er it was the first or second time that Moses left Egypt, to which the wri- 
ter here adverts. The frst is related in Ex. 11., and was when he fled 
to Jethro in Midian. But as he fled in this case to save his life, which 
Pharaoh sought to destroy, Ex. 2: 14, 15, this cannot be the leaving 
of Egypt to which the apostle refers ; although Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Theopbylact, Oecumenius, and some of the modern critics, have un- 
derstood it to be so. It must be the occurrences related in Ex. x—xiv., 
to which our author refers; for it was on this occasion that ‘‘ he suffer- 
ed affliction with the people of God.” bv ϑυμὸν τοὺ βασιλέως, see 
Ex. 10 : 28, 29. 

Τῦν yao ἀόρατον ὡς ὁρῶν ἐκαρτέρησε, for he persevered, as seeing 
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him who is iavisible. “Exagréonoe, fortiter vel patienter duravit, if κ 
relate to perseverance in a time of trial and suffering, as here. It does 
not of itself indicate endurance of suffering, but holding out, persevering, 
in any state or condition, keeping up good courage and fortitude perse- 
veringly or constantly. ‘“Aogaroy, i. 6. him whom “no eye hath 
seen,” viz. the invisible God; an appellation frequently given to the 
Deity ; 6. g. 1 Tim. 1: 17, comp. Rom. 1: 20. Col. 1:15, 16. In oth 
er words, a regard to that world, which is seen only by the eye of faith, 
led Moses to quit Egypt in defiance of Pharaoh’s injunctions. 

(28) Ilorec πεποίηκε... . αὐτῶν, by faith he observed the passe- 
ver and the sprinkling of the blood, so that he who destroyed the Arst 
born might not touch them. Tlenoinxé τὸ πάσχα, Hebrew Nes nro, 
which the Seventy translate ποιεῖν τὸ πάσχα. This means (as we say) 
to keep or celebrate the passover. The Hebrew nog comes from mos, 
to pass over, to pass by. The Greek form πάσχα comes from the Ara- 
mean Hebrew word, N20, which was the Jewish method of pronoun- 
cing MSP in later times, and to which the Greek word exactly corres- 
ponds. The account of the event to,which the word πάσχα relates, 
may be seen in Ex. xu.; for the etymology, see vs. 11,13. ‘O ode- 
ϑρεύων ta πρωτότοκα, gee Ex. 12:12. Ay ϑίγη αὐτῶν, Ex. 12:13; 
αὐτῶν in the Gen. is governed by θίγῃ, as verbs of sense (touch) gor- 
ern the Genitive. 

All this was done by faith, i. e. because Moses fully believed that 
what God had foretold would come to pass; in other words, it was 
through confidence in the divine declarations. 

(29) Πίστει διέβησαν... . ξηρᾶς, by faith they passed through the 
Red Sea, as on dry land. The Nom. διέβησαν is of ᾿Μσραηλίταε, 
which the writer leaves his readers to supply from the tenor of the nar- 
ration. Instances of the like kind are not unfrequent, both in the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament and of the New. See the history of the 
event in Ex. xiv. 

"Ho nsioay .... κατεπόϑησαν, which the Egyptians assaying to 
do, were drowned. "He πεῖραν λαβόντες is an expression of peculiar 
construction. ᾿ς πεῖραν means the attempt of which, viz. of passing 
through the Red Sea; so that ἧς πεῖραν λαβόντες is equivalent to, ἧς 
διάβασεν πειράζοντες, attempting the passage of which. Katencdy- 
σαν from καταπίνω, to swallow up, to engulf, to overwhelm, and hence 
to drown; see Ex. 14: 27, 28. 

It was on account of confidence in the promise of God to bring the 
Israelites safely through the Red Sea, that they ventured to croas an 
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arin of it, looking to him for protection from its waters. It is not to be 
supposed, that every individual of the Israclites possessed such confi- 
dence as is here described; but their Jeaders had it, and (as in other 
cases of a similar nature) it is predicated of the nation. 

(30) Πίστει τὰ telyn.... ἡμέρας, by faith the walls of Jericho 
_fell down, after they had been compassed about for seven days; see 
Josh. 6: 12—20. It was in consequence of the promise made by God 
to Joshua, that Jericho should be taken after the Israelites had march- 
ed around it for seven days in succession, that these circuits were 
performed. It was confidence then in the divine word, which led to the 
event in question. Αὐυκχλωϑέντα, Rosenmueller, Schleusner, Dindorf, 
and others, understand to have respect to circumvallation, or a siege of 
the city by surrounding it; altogether contrary to the meaning of 
the narration in Josh. vr. For what can be the meaning of Josh. 
6 : 15, on the supposition that their interpretation is correct? Did the 
Israelites lay seven sieges to it, in one day? Most evident is it, that the 
sacred writer considers the whole event of the taking of Jericho as m:- 
raculous; and ajl attempts to explain it away by supposing a regular 
etrcumvallation, and that the city was stormed by the troops of Joshua 
on the seventh day, are glosses forced upon the Scripture by the scep- 
tical philosophy of interpreters; not a simple explanation of the mean- 
ing of the sacred writers. 

(31) Πίσιεε “Paap... . εἰρήνης, by faith Rahab the harlot, hev- 
tng entertained the spies in a friendly manner, perished not with the 
unbeKeving. Οὐ συναπώλετο, i.e. was preserved, the affirmative idea 
being -conveyed (as often elsewhere) by the use of a negative form of 
the expression. “πεεϑήσασε refers to the inhabitants of Canaan, who 
treated the claims of the Israelites to that country with contumacy, and 
disbelieved what Jehovah had said respecting them. '4xec7¢, one who 
refuses to be persuaded, who is contumacious. The event to which this 
clause relates, is narrated in Josh. 6: 22—25. 

Δεξαμένη, having entertained, received, viz. into her house. fer 
εἐρήνης, with amity, in a peaceable manner; like the Hebrew bi>w, 
friendship, 6. g. Ps. 41: 10. Jer. 20: 10. 38: 22. Obed. 7. Ps. 28: 3, 
comp. Est. 9: 30. 

It has been doubted whether πόρνη, the appellation given to Rahab 
hese and in James 2:25, means harlot or hostess. For the latter 
Schleasner contends, in his lexicon ; as do also many commentators. 
The corresponding Hebrew word is 1:31, which they say comes from 
717, pascere, alere, so that 7257 may well be explained merely as one who 
furnishes others with nutriment, i.e. a hostess. But this derivation is con- 
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trary to the laws of etymology ; for 253 must come from 731, te couma 
whoredom, and not from 11 which gives no such form ; so that the whole 
argument on which this interpretation is built, falls to the ground. Be 
sides, the usus loquendi both of 7211 and πόρνη, is against such an m 
terpretation. 

(32) Kai xi ἔτε λέγω ; and what shall I say more? i. e. why should 
I recount examples any longer ? 

"Exlelwee yao με... . προφητῶν, for time would fail me, should I 
tell of Gideon, and Barak also, and Samson, and Jephtha; of De 
vid too, and Samuel, and the prophets. The history of these, see ia 
the books of Judges and Samuel. 

(33) Oi dca πίστεως .... βασιλείας, who through faith subdud 
kingdoms. That is, confidence in divine promises respecting the de- 
liverance of Israel, led them to war with and subdue the kingdoms of 
those who oppressed the Hebrew nation. 

Eigyacavro déxasocuvyny, Hebrew pty ws or PIS, 1b2B , practised 
justice, did that which was equitable and proper, carried the laws of 7α:- 
lice tnto execution ; which latter seems to be the idea here. 

"Enttvyov ἐπαγγελίας, obtained promised blessings, i.e. as the re- 
ward of their confidence in God. ‘Lnayyedéa¢ means here, as general- 
ly in this epistle, quod promissum est ; and refers to the various success- 
es, which at different times attended the obedient efforts and deeds of 
kings and prophets. 

“Eqoatay στόματα λεόντων, which probably refers to the history of 
Samson, Judg. 14: 5—9; of David, 1 Sam. 17: 34—36; and of Dan- 
iel, Dan. 6: 16—24. 

(34) "LoBeoav δυναμὲν πυρὸς, they quenched the violence of frre; 
see in Dan. 3: 19—26. 

“Equyov στόματα μαχαίρας, they escaped the edge of the sword. 
Stomara μαχαίρας, Hebrew 3911 — The expression is frequent in 
Hebrew, and the equivalent one στόμα μαχαίρας, is several times used 
in the New Testament. The phrase is of a general nature, and is 
therefore applicable to many cases in the Old Testament, where escape 
from imminent danger is related. 

᾿Ενεδυναμώϑησαν ano ἀσϑενείας, were restored to vigour from ἃ 
state of infirmity. ᾿ΑΙσϑένεια refers to the infirmity occasioned by 
sickness or disease ; not to the weakness of one army compared with 
another, or of one man compared with another. The case of Samson, 
then, in Judg. 15: 15, 19. 16: 19 seq.,to which Dr. Schulz refers us, 
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seems not to be such as the writer had in view ; but rather such a case 
as that of Hezekiah, 2K. xx. . 

"Eyevndnoay ἰσχυροὶ ἐν πολέμῳ, become mighty in war. Cases of 
this nature, the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Chroni- 
cles, supply in abundance. | 

TlapepBolag ἔκλιναν ἀλλοτρίων, overthrew the armies of foreigners. 
Many cases of this nature are presented in the same books. IJIagepu- 
Soiac means, camps, encampments ; hence, the persons who live in them, 
i.e. armies. ““λλοτρίων, 5°43, OM, i.e. strangers to the Hebrews 
and to the worship of the true God ; hence, foreigners, heathen. 

(35) ἔλαβον... .. νεκροὺς αὐτῶν, women recovered their dead, by a 
resurrection. ᾿ξ ἀναστάσεως designates restoration to life from a 
state of death, a renewed subsistence or existence, a resurrection; which 
corresponds with facts as related in Scripture; e.g. 2 K. 4: 18—987. 
1K. 17: 17—24. Τοὺς νεκροὺς αὐτών, viz. their dead children; 
which is implied by αὐτῶν, their own. 

"Δλλοε δὲ ἐτυμπανίσϑησαν, some were tortured and beaten. Typ- 
πανίζω, to tympanize, means to stretch upon an instrument called 
zupnavoy, (the shape of which is not certainly known at present, but 
most probably it was of a circular form), for the sake of giving the body 
an attitude of peculiar exposure to the power of cudgels or rods. It in- 
volves the idea of scourging or beating in this peculiar way; i.e. tor- 
ture by stretching upon the τύμπανον, and beating, were conjoined at 
the same time. 

Οὐ ngocdskauevos.... τύχωσιν, not accepting liberation, in order 
that they might obtain a better resurrection. That is, they declined 
accepting liberation from their torments on condition of renouncing 
their religion ; and they thus declined, in order that they might attain 
to a better resurrection. They looked to,a resurrection of the body, 
which was of a higher nature than merely the redeeming it for a while 
from temporal death; and in view of this, they refused to-accept of 
liberation from their torments on the condition prescribed. They per- 
severed, because their faith enabled them to regard as a certainty the 
future and glorious resurrection of the just. 

Κρείττονος avacracews, better resurrection. Better than what? 
Plainly, better than that which had just been mentioned, viz. resurrec- 
tion to life in the present world merely ; as in the examples of the chil- 
dren mentioned in 1 K. xvu. and 2 Καὶ. τιν. It was not the hope of such 
a resurrection—the hope of merely regaining the present life and being 
again subject to death as before—which led the martyrs suffering upon 
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the τύμπανον, to refuse liberation. It was the hope of a resurrection te 
a life of immortal happiness and glory, that led them to refuse libera- 
tion. 

(36) “Eregos dé... . ἔλαβον, others were tried by mockings and 
scourges, lit. others were put to the trial of mockings and scourges. 
᾿ἐμπαιγμῶν refers to scorn, derision, and baffeting, which the victiens 
of persecution experienced. A/acriywy designates a method of scourg- 
ing, different from that practised by the use of the τύμπανον; see 2 
Mace. 7: 1. 2 K. 2: 28. LK. 22: 24. 

"Ecs δὲ δεσμῶν καὶ φυλακῆς, and also by bonds and imprisonment ; 
gee 1 Καὶ 22: 27. Jer. xx. 

(37) "EdcOac8yoav....antIaver, they were stoned, they were 
sawn asunder, they were tempted, they perished by the murderous sword. 
The instances of suffering and death, mentioned m this verse, are not 
distinctly recorded in the Old Testament; but were doubtless all of 
them realities, and often repeated under the terrible persecation of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and perhaps of Manasseh and others. ‘The Jews 
have had a tradition, from time immemorial, that Isaiah was sawn asun- 
der by the command of Manasseh. 

The word ἐπεερασϑησαν has been a stambling block to the great 
body of critics, both m ancient and modern times. The difficulty lies 
in the fact, that a word of a mere generic signification, and of a milder 
aspect, should be inserted in the midst of such as designate spece- 
fic sufferings, and those of a high degree. Accordingly it has been 
proposed to read ἐπυράσϑησαν, ἐπηρώθησαν, ἐπρήσϑησαν, ἐπάρϑη- 
σαν, ἐπυρώϑησαν, ἐπράϑησαν, ἐσπεεράσϑησαν, ἐσφαιρίσϑησαν, ἐπη- 
ρέάσϑησαν, ἐταριχεύθϑησαν, or ἐπειράϑησαν ; all of which are without 
any authority, while érecgeodyoay is well supported. In such a case, 
moreover, conjecture is out of question, so long as the established read- 
ing will make any tolerable sense. In respect to the contested word 
ἐπειράσϑησαν, it seems to me that the great body of critics have over- 
looked a very obvious and intensive meaning of it, viz. that of tempta- 
tion te do evil; which in the case presented by v. 37 here, must mean, 
‘ temptations presented by persecutors to the victims of their torture, in 
order to induce them to forsake their religion and worship the gods of 
idolaters.’ Such was a common practice among the heathen persecr- 
tors of Christians. Not only life but wealth and honour were frequent- 
ly proffered, in the midst of torture most agonizing to the haman frame, 
in order to tempt the martyrs to forsake their religion. Such a tempte- 
tion as this, is by no mans to be reckoned, under such circumstances, 
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unong the Lighter trials of good men; and to such an one it is plain 
our text may refer. Is it not probable that it has such a reference ? 
Compare the latter part of v. 35. If so, this locus vexatissimus may be 
permitted to rest in quiet, not only as being supported by good authori- 
ty, but as altogether significant and entirely consonant with the writer’s 
purpose. 

Tlegenhdov ἐν... κακουχούμενοι, they went about in sheep-skins 
and goat skins, in want, afflicted, injuriously treated. That i is, driven 
out from the society of men, they were obliged to clothe themselves 
with the skins of animals; to undergo all the wants and distresses to 
which such a condition reduced them; and to submit to the injuries 
which were heaped upon them by their persecutors. 

(38) “Rv οὐκ ἦν ἄξιος ὦ κόσμος, of whom the world was not worthy, 
1. 6. with whom the world could not bear a comparison in respect to 
worth ; in other words, ‘ who were of a character elevated far above that 
of the rest of the world.’ This is a proverbial expression, and plainly is 
to be included here in a parenthesis, as it is an ejaculation of the writer, 
interrupting the regular series of the discourse. 

"Ev éonuiats.... γῆς, wandering about in deserts and mountains, 
in caves also and dens uf the earth. A further description of persons 
banished from society, and wandering hither and thither in order to 
find the means of subsistence, or to avoid the rage of persecution. 
“Σπηλαίοες and οπαῖς include fissures of the rocks and holes in the 
earth ; both of which were resorted to by these outcasts, for a shelter, 
when one was needed. 

(39) Kai οὗτοι πάντες... . ἐπαγγελίαν, all these, moreover, who are 
commended on account of faith, obtained not the promised blessing. 
That is, they lived in expectation of some futere good, of some promised 
blessing. They habitually, by faith, looked forward to something 
which they did not attain in the present life. MagruonBevrec, com- 
mended; as often before in this epistle. 

(40) Jou ϑεοῦ nepi.... τελεεωθώσι, God having provided some 
better thing for us, so that without us they could not fully obtain what 
was needed. An exceedingly difficult verse, about the meaning of 
which there have been a multitude of conjectures. The only ones that 
deserve particular regard are, that the κρεῖττόν re refers to the Mes- 
siah ; or, that it refers to the happiness of the heavenly world. In the 
latter sense, some very respectable interpreters take is. But how is 
heavenly blessedness vouchsafed to later more than te ancient saints ? 
And in what sense can it be affirmed, that the ancients could not, or 
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did not, attain it without us? The object of the writer, through te 
chapter, has been to shew that the hopes of heaven, cherished byte 
ancient worthies, were firm and bright through faith in the word of Got 
That they did at last actually attain the object of their hopes, sure 
will not be doubted. The “better things reserved for Christians’ 
then, is not a reward in heaven; for such a reward was profiered als 
to the ancient saints. . 

I must therefore adopt another exegesis of the whole passage, which 
refers ἐπαγγελίαν to the promised blessing of the Messiah; see Ga 
12: 1—3. 17: 1—8. I construe the whole passage, then, in this ma 
ner. ‘The ancient worthies persevered in their faith, although th 
Messiah was known to them only by promise. We are under grealer 
obligations than they to persevere ; for God has fulfilled his promi 
respecting the Messiah, and thus placed us in a condition better adapted 
to perseverance than theirs. So much is our condition preferable ὃ 
theirs, that we may even say, ‘ Without the blessing which we eapy, 
their happiness could not be completed.’ In other words: The coming 
of the Messiah was essential to the consummation of their happiness i2 
glory, i. e. was necessary to their redeiwace. 

In 9: 15 (comp. 9 : 26 and Rom. 8 : 25, 26), the death of Christ Β 
represented as having a retrospective influence upon past ages. Th 
happiness then of the ancient worthies, is connected with Christ's com 
ing and atonement. And to these the writer seems to me.to advert, 
when he says μὴ χωρὶς ἡμῶν τελεειωϑῶσι, i. 6. without what hes taken 
place in our days, their happiness could not be perfected, great and 
good as they were. If this be not his meaning, I am unable to discover 
it. And this meaning is altogether apposite to his purpose ; for, 88 he 
had shewn that faith was the means by which the ancient worthies 
persevered and obtained happiness even before the coming of the Mer — 
siah, he might well argue, that since his coming there were more power 
ful motives to persevere in the faith which he had been commending. 
If the ancients did so, whose happiness was connected with something 
then future, and which was to happen only in later days; then surely 
Christians ought now to persevere, who have actually witnessed the per 
formance of promised good for which the ancients only Aoped. The 
κρεῖττόν ts then seems to be, ‘the actual fulfilment of the promise [Ε΄ 
specting the Messiah ;’ in respect to which later times certainly hare ἃ 
pre-eminence over the early ones, and on which the expected happises 
of early times was really dependent. 
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Having thus sot before his readers the illustrious examples of ancient times, in reapeet to faith 
and persevering steadfastness, the writer nuw proceeds to represent those worthies as gathered 
arouod his readers in urder to witness the manner and the event uf the contest in which they were 
engaged, v.1. Above all he exhorts them to look to the example of Jesus, who had subjected himeelf 
to the like trials, and had obtained a glorivus reward, vs. 2,3. He tells them, io order to animate 
them in their struggle, that they have not yet beon called to trials of the greatest severity, v. 4; 
and that they must consider, that their heavenly Father designs all their sufferings and trials fot 
their good. They should receive chastisement, then, as adapted to promote this good; and there- 
fore, with a willing and submissive spirit, ve. 5—11. On this account they should cheer their 
heerts, and mutually assist and encourage each other, va. 12,13. They should be very cautious in 
respect to ali defection from faith and zeal, lest, in case they remit their watchful efforts, they 
should be left at last like rash and thoughtless Esau, to deplore the errors they had committed, 
when it was beyond their power to retrieve them, vs. }4—17. They have not come under a dispen- 
sation full of awe and threatening, like the law given at Sinai, but under one which proffers all 
that is attractive and encouraging, vs. 19—24. So much the more grievous and criminal will be 
their apostasy, in case they should renounce Christianity, vs. 25, 26. This change of dispensations, 
and the introduction of ἃ permanent one, was predicted even among the very threatenings of the 
ancient one; so that there is now abundant evidence of the stability of the new dispensation, 

and those who neglect it will incur the most signal and exemplary punishment, ve. 27—' 


. CHAP. XII. 


(1) Zosyaoovy xui .... μαρτύρων, since now we are encompassed by 
so great a multitude of witnesses ; i.e. by so great a multitude of spec- 
tators. An allusion, as the sequel shews, is here made to the stadium 
of the Greeks and Romans, where the persons stood who were to en- 
gage in the exercises of their public games, surrounded by great multi- 
tudes of spectators. In a condition resembling this, the writer now 
places the Hebrew Christians whom he is addressing, and surrounds 
them with the multitude of worthies and martyrs, to whom he had been 
alluding in the preceding chapter. Néqog is figuratively used for mul- 
titude. So the heathen writers also; e. g. Virg. Aen. VII. 793, nimbus 
peditun. Liv. XX XV. 49, peditum equitumque nimbus. Herod. VIET. 
105, νέφος τοσοῦτο ἀνθρώπων. Eurip. Phoeniss. 1821, νέφος node- 
μέων. Hee. 907, rocovde ᾿Πλλήνων νέφος, where the Scholiast ex- 
plains νέφος by πλῆϑυς. Aristoph. Avib. σερουϑεῶν νέφος. Hom. 
IL. ψ. 183, νέφος πεξῶν. Diod. Sic. III. 28, νεφέλη [i.g. νέφος] ἀκρέ- 
δων; comp. Sept. Ezek. 39: 9. Is. 60: 8. 

The writer proceeds to exhort the combatants to prepare for the con- 
test before them. "“Oyxov ἀποϑέμενοι πάντα, laying aside every in- 
cumbrance. “Oyxog means swelling, tumour, pride; also weight, weight- 
iness. The reference here is to those who ran in the stadium, and who. 
laid aside all superfluous clothing and disencumbered themselves of 
every thing which could impede their progress. The simple word, 
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weight, would not be of sufficient latitude to convey all which o7ze< 
means in the passage before us. Every impediment or hindrance is 19 
be laid aside, or every incumbrance is to be avoided. 

Kai τὴν εὐπερίστατον ἁμαρτίαν, especially the sin which easily be 
setsus. Kui before the phrase τὴν εἰπερίστατον ἁμαρτίαν, is erphce 
tive, and is equivalent, in such a connection, to the English words spe- 
cially or in particular. Μ“ὐπερίστατον is a anak λεγόμενον, the mear- 
ing of which has been variously explained. In its composition, it + 
analogical with εὐπερίγραφος, εὐπερίπατος, εὐπερίχυτος, etc. Tege- 
ἴστημε means to stand round, surround. Hence Chrysostom explains 
εὐπερίστατον by ἢ εὐκόλως négeiorapern ἡμᾶς, whick easily comes or 
stands around us. And thus many modern interpreters understand | 
the word ; which, on the whole, gives an apposite sense. The apagria 
which most easily beset the Hebrews, was undoubtedly apostasy or de- ὁ 
fection from their Christian profession ; against which the whole epistie _ 
is directed. They were under peculiar temptations to this sin, in con- 
sequence of the persecutions which they endured, and of their former 
prejudices in favour of Judaism. 

But other critics, ancient and modern, explain εὐπερίστατον in ἃ 
somewhat different manner. Ileg/ozaocs, among other things, denotes, 
as Hesychius affirms, ϑλίψες, ἀνάγκη, μέριμνα. Hence Theodoret 
explains εὐπερίστατον, by de ἣν εὐκόλως τις εἰς περέστάσεις ἐμπίπτει, 
by which one easily falls into troubles or afflictions. Thatis: ‘Lay 
aside the sin, which will easily bring you into a state of punishment or 
distress.’ So some of the modern critics also explain the word ; espe- _ 
cially as the Greek ἀπερίστατον means not dangerous, free from vera- 
tion. Hence, they conclude, εὐπερίστατον must mean the opposite — 
of this, viz. full of danger or trouble; ev being intensive, as in εὐμεγέ 
Ong, εὐμήκης, etc. This seems to be a good sense, and pretty well — 
supported by analogy. 

Others, Ernesti, Doederlein, et al., prefer to render εὐπερίστατος by 
quod patronos habet, quod homines favent; i. 6. eunegloratov means, 
according to them, well surrounded, viz. by applauding multitudes. But 
the preceding senses are better supported than this, by analogy. Kui | 
noel says that περίστἀσες sometimes means impediment, and so he ret- 
ders εὐπερίστατον here by quod cummazime cursum impedit. Bat the 
passage from Max. Tyrius, which he adduces to support this, is not de- 
cisive. I find nothing to support this exegesis in Passow’s lexicon. 
Besides, the sense thus constituted would be thus: ‘ Lay aside every 
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ztnpediment, and particularly special impediments ;’ a possible sense in- 
deed, but hardly a probable one. 

Ale Unoperng.... ἀγῶνα, let us run with perseverance the race set 
before us. ᾿ Ὑπομενῆς refers, here, not so much to enduring patiently 
evils which might befal them, as to holding out in the race, persevering 
in their efforts until it was completed and the reward secured. “Aywy 
means any kind of contest, any gymnastic exercise which was a trial of 
skill or in which there was a competition. Here, plainly, it is limited 
to designate a race by the accompanying τρέχωμεν. Προχείμαι is 
employed by the classical writers in the same way as here, viz. to de- 
signate the proposal of this or that aywy to the aywlotas. 

The simple meaning of the whole verse, divested of metaphor, is: 
“Since so many illustrious patriarchs, prophets, and martyrs, who pre- 
ceded us, have exercised faith, persevered in it, and obtained the re- 
wards consequent upon it, let us, in like manner, rejecting every solici- 
tation to renounce our hopes and our holy religion, persevere in the be- 
lief and in the duties which the gospel requires.’ 

(2) That they may be excited to do this, he now refers them to the 
example of Christ himself. “Aqogateg εἰς τὸν... . ᾿Ιησοῦν, looking 
to Jesus the author and perfectcr of our faith. *Agynyov, author, lead- 
er, or pattern, erample; here it means, ‘Jesus who introduced the new 
religion or the Christian faith, who first taught it and led the way in 
it;? seeon 2:10. ἸΤξελεεωτήν, he who completed the system of faith or 
religion which he had introduced. So it is commonly explained. But 
there is another view of the term here which seems to be more proba- 
ble. This is, that it here signifies the same as βραβευτής, i. 6. the dis- 
tributor of the prize. This meaning would be quite analogical, when 
traced from the meaning that redssow and τέλειος sometimes have. 
The βραβευτῆς was commonly a person who had himself been a victor 
in the games. Hence ἀρχηγός would here mean, one who was by his 
own example a leader, and τελεεωτής he who now distributed the prize. 
Hence we may render ἀρχηγὸν καὶ τελεεωτὴν, the pattern and reward- 
er. In this way the figure which the writer had begun, is carried 
through. 


That πίστις often signifies the Christian faith or religion, hardly 
needs to be mentioned. 

Ὃς ἀντὶ τῆς >... χαρᾶς, tho, on account of the joy that was set be- 
fore him. This χαρὰ προκειμένη, was exaltation to the right hand of 
God in the world above, and the glorious reign which was to follow ; as 
the last part of the verse shews. The yoy that was set before him, was 
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given him when he had finished his course. In προχεεμένη there is an 
allusion again to the method of proposing the prizes at the public games 

“Ὑπέμεινε oravoov .... xexaOyxe, endured the cross, disregarding 
ignominy, and has sat down at the right hand of the throne af Ged. 
"Ev δεξιᾷ τὲ x. τ. A, see on 1:3. Aisyuyn means the shame which 
others might heap upon hin, i. 6. tgnominy, disgrace, or the ignomim- 
ous punishment of the cross. 

Sentiment: ‘Do as Christ the author of our holy religion did. For 
the heavegly reward proposed, he with patience and perseverance en- 
dured every kind of indignity and suffering, and has, in consequence of 
it, received a glorious reward. Follow in his steps, and participate m 
his glory.’ 

(3) “Avadoyicacée .... ἀντιλογίαν, consider him, now, who endwred 
such opposition against himself from sinners. °‘AvaloyicacOe means 
reflect on his example, take his case into consideration. ‘“Auagralew 
refers here to the persecuting Jews of the Saviour’s time, who thus en! 
entreated Jesus. “4vridoylav, 294, ΙΒ, opposition, rebellion, con- 
test against, contumely. Contradiction is a term too soft to reach the 
full meaning. 

Ἵνα μὴ καμητε. ... ἐκλυόμενοι, lest becoming discouraged in your 
mind ye grow weary. ‘Exivouat means to become discouraged or des- 
pondent. I join the participle ἐκλυόμενοι with ταῖς ψυχαῖς. So Wahl, 
on ἐχλύομαι ; and so Kuinoel. The verb ἐκλύω has the same signif 
cation, if the noun be omitted ; e. g. v. 5. 

Kayvw means to become wearied, to be tired out. The first step to- 
ward forsaking the Christian course, is to become disheartened in the 
pursuit of it. Next follows weariness in pursuing that, from which we 
do not hope or expect any certain good. This leads of course to an 
abandonment of the pursuit. The reader will not fail to note, that in the 
choice of the word κάμητε, the writer still alludes to the contest in the 
games; for it is a word é palaestrd. 

(4) Οὔπω μέχρις .... ἀνταγονιζόμενοι, ye have not resisted wnte 
blood in your contest against sin. We must not understand the phrase, 
ye have not resisted unto blood, to represent the Hebrew Christians as 
making, or preparing to make, active and hostile resistance to their ag- 
gressors or persecutors. This is not the meaning of the writer. Jt was 
figuratively a contest, in which the Hebrews were engaged; just as in 
vs, 1—3, he had represented it as a race, ἀγών. It was a contest with 
trial, temptation, affliction; the result of being persecuted by the ene- 
mies of the Christian religion. But the struggle had not yet proceeded 
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ὯΞῸ far that they were called to martyrdom, as others in ancient times 
thad been. Many vexations had been suffered by them; but the shed- 
ding of their blood had not yet commenced. This could hardly be 
said, indeed, in respect to the churches at Jerusalem ; at least not with- 
out limitation ; for there James and Stephen had actually suffered mar- 
tyrdom, and others had been severely treated. Still, it might be said of 
ahe generation of Christians then living in that place. 

Πρὸς τὴν ἁμαρτίαν, a controverted phrase. I understand it (sim- 
ply in accordance with the nature of the context) as an abstract noun 
put for a concrete, i. 6. ἁμαρτία for ἁμαρτωλοὺς ; a usus loquendi very 
common in both the old and the New Testaments. ᾿“"μαρτίαν, if ex- 
plained thus, means persecutors, viz. those who inflicted injuries upon 
the Hebrew Christians; and probably these were their own country- 
men or nation, i. 6. the Jews. Why Dr. Bloomfield should call such a 
method of exegesis “‘ arbitrary and unauthorized” I do not see. Is it 
then a new thing in exegesis, that abstract is put for concrete? And 
even if there be a prosopopoeia here of ἁμαρτία, as Kuinoel and 
Boehme assume, the sense comes after all to the same point. Nothing 
more is won. Carpzoff, Bolten, Heinrichs, and others, have construed 
it as I have done above. 

(5) Kai ἐκλέλησϑε..... διαλέγεται, and have ye forgotten’ the ez- 
hortation, which is addressed to you as to children? Most interpreters 
render καὶ ἐκλέλησϑε without interrogation, and ye have forgotten, ye 
must needs have forgotten, etc. It seems to me more congruous with 
the apostle’s manner of address in this hortatory part of his epistle, to 
render it (as Ernesti has done) interrogatively. It loses nothing of its 
force, and gains in respect to the manner of address. . 

Tig pou... . ἐλεγχόμενος, my son, do not slight the chastening of 
the Lord, nor be disheartened when reproved by him. ᾿Ολιγώρεε (He- 
brew NM), contemn, slight, despise, disregard. Παιδείας, in the 
sense of the Hebrew 9257 , chastening, rebuke. Classic usage employs 
παιδεία in the sense of instruction, discipline. ‘Exlvov, Hebrew Yj77 
from γΡ, fastidire and also metuere, i. e. μὴ ἐκλύου, be not timid, be 
not disheartened, viz. as to going forward in your Christian course ; for- 
sake it not, because you experience trouble in pursuing it. ‘The quota- 
tion is from Prov. 3: 1], 12, and in the words of the Septuagint. 

(6) “Ov yao ἀγαπᾷ... προσδέχεται, for whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. Maoteyot δὲ 
x. τ. λ. 15 after the words of the Septuagint, Prov.3: 12. The Hebrew, 
as now read, gives a somewhat different meaning. It is thus, 3831 
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SI ἸΞ ΩΣ, and as a father (chastens] the son whom he loves. The 
Seventy appear to have read 2821, participle of 3X2; or else 323 m 
Piel; or perhaps 3°N>° in Hiphil. No example of a transitive sensae of 
3N> in Kal, is to be found ; it means only to be afflicted, to feel perm. 
Of the Piel form of this verb no instance is found in the Hebrew Scnp- 
tures; but the use of the Hiphil is common. In whatever way they 
read the Hebrew in order to make their version, as the version now 2, 
and as the apostle has quoted it, it preserves the spirif, though not the 
letter, of the present Hebrew; or rather, we may say that it gives a 
preferable reading of it. That quotations are often made by the New 
Testament writers from the Old Testament, in a general way, ad sen- 
sum and not ad literam, I have had frequent occasion to remark before, 
in commenting on our epistle. No one who attentively studies the 
New Testament, can doubt this. 

(7) Ee παιδείαν... ὁ Geos, if ye endure chastisemcnt, God deal- 
eth with you as children. ᾿ Ὑπομένετε has the sense here of enduring, 
undergoing, suffering ; and not that of supporting, bearing up under, 
persevering. Προσᾳέρεται (mid. voice) means tractare aliquem. So 
the classical writers also employ it. See Schneider and Schleusner on 
the word. 

Tig γὰρ éorev .... πατὴρ; for what son is there, whom his father does 
not chasten? ‘That is: How can ye expect, although ye are children, 
not to receive any chastisement 7 

(8) Le δὲ χωρὶς ἐστε... viol, but if ye are without chastisement, 
(of which all children are made partakers), then are ye spurious and 
nat [legitimate] children. No@oc means, illegitimate children. 7 iot, 
which is here the antithesis, of course means legitimate offspring. The 
meaning is: ‘If ye are not dealt with as all legitimate children are, it 
would follow that ye are considered as not belonging to them.’ That 
is, if ye receive no chastening, then God does not acknowledge you as 
his spiritual children. 

The design of the writer, in thus applying this text of Scripture, is 
plain. He means to tell the Hebrews, that so far from being disheart- 
ened by their trials and afflictions, on account of their Christian pro- 
fession, they ought to regard it as matter of encouragement, and as 
an evidence that God is acknowledging by these their filial relation to 
_ him. 

(9) Lira τοὺς pév.... évergenousda, furthermore, we have kad 
fathers of our flesh who have chastised us, and we have yielded them 
reverence. Tn¢ σαρκὸς ἡμῶν πατέρας, fathers of our flesh, i. e. of our 
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» fathers of our physical nature,’ in dis- 
tinction from our spiritual one. 


Ov πολλῶ μᾶλλον... ζησομεν; shall we not much rather yield sub- 
jection to the Father of [our] spirits, that we may live? That is, 
when God chastens us for our good, in order that he may promote our 
final happiness, when he has so important an end in view, shall we not 
bow to his will with cheerful subjection 1΄ Πατρὶ τῶν πνευμάτων, an 
antithesis of τῆς σαρκὸς ἡμῶν πατέρας, and therefore plainly ἡμῶν is 
implied after πνευμάτων.“ Num. 16:22, ῶξ tab ninaan δε, 
the God of the spirits of all flesh, isa parallel expression ; comp. also 
Zech. 12:1. Ζησομὲν has the sense here, as often elsewhere, of be- 
tng happy; like the Latin vivere, in dum vivimus vivamus. Ido not . 
suppose that the apostle designs here to express his philosophical views 
respecting the metaphysical origin of the soul or of the body; but that 
he uses the terms father of our flesh and father of spirits in a popular 
way, to denote our natural parents and our spiritual Father. But that 
God is called the Father of spirits because he takes care of our minds 
or spirits, providing for them, etc., (so Kuinoel), is as I apprehend, quite 
aside from the original meaning of this phrase. 

(10) Οἱ μὲν yao... . énaidevor, for they chastened us a little while, 
according to their own pleasure. The yay here introduces a reason why 
we should submit to God when he chastises. Πρὸς ὀλίγας ἡμέρας, i.e 
during our childhood, our minority ; which seems to me a much more 


natural sense than to say, with Heinrichs and Dindorf, “the fruit of 
their chastisement was only temporary.” 


Kata τὸ δοκοῦν αὐτοῖς, ac- 
cording to their own pleasure, intimates that they sometimes erred in 
their chastisement, or that it was sometimes arbitrary ; but it is not so 
with that which God inflicts. 

Ὃ δὲ ἐπὶ τὸ συμφέρον .... αὐτοῦ, but he, for our good, in order 
that we might be made partakers of his holiness. That is, God never 
chastises arbitrarily, but always to promote the real good of his chil- 
dren, to make them more holy, and so more like himself. Comp.2 Pet. 
1:4, Lev. 11: 44. 19: 2. 20: 7, 26. 

(11) Πᾶσα δὲ natdsia....Aunng, now all chastiscment, for the 
present, seemeth not to be matter of joy but of grief. ΤΙρὸς μὲν τὸ 
παρὸν͵ during the present,i.e. while it continues. A/ey here corre- 
sponds to δέ after ὕσεερον in the next clause, i.e. there is a protasis and 
an apodosis. 

“Ὕστερον 02... . δικαιοσύνης, but afterwards, it yields the happy 


fruit of righteousness to those who are exercised thereby. Kugnov 
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εἰρηνιχὸν is a peculiar expression. Some resemblance to it may be 
found in James3: 18. Is. 32:17. Gen. 37:4. The meaning of 
εἰρηνικόν is to be gathered by a comparison of it with the Hebres 
iby, which means good, happiness, welfare. Eignvixos, then, is thet 
which bestows happiness or produces it. This corresponds with the 
writer's design; who means to say, that afflictions rightly improred 
will be productive of fruit that will confer happiness, such fruit = 
righteousness always produces. So remote a position of dexacosurgs 
from καρπὸν, seems to indicate almost the necessity of repeating this 
word before it. 

(12) Διὸ τὰς παρειμένας .... ἀνορϑώσατε, wherefore strengths 
the weak hands and the feeble knees. ᾿ΑἸνορϑώσατε is often employed 
by the Seventy in order to translate the Hebrew 1339, which means ἐθ 
establish, to make firm, to strengthen. Παρειμένας (from παρέημι) 
means relazed, let down; consequently, weak, enfeebled. One might 
(as many interpreters have done) translate ἀνορϑώσατε παρειεμένας 
χεῖρας, by &ft up the hands that hang down. But since the same verb 
applies to παραλελυμένα γόνατα, it is better so to render it as to make 
the application to both congruous; which may be done without tran 
gressing Hellenistic usage. The quotation is from Is. 35: 3, where the 
Septuagint has ἐσχύσατε instead of avop@woare. 

The meaning of the veree is: ‘Since all your afflictions are dispensed 
by fatherly kindness, be of good courage, do not indulge any despon- 
dency, but persevere in the course which you have begun.’ 

(13) Kat τροχεὰς ὀρϑὰς... .. ὑμῶν, and make plain the paths for 
your feet. In Hebrew, 3337 >as72 Ob, make even or level the path 
of thy feet; Septuagint ὀρϑὰς τροχεὼς ποίεε σοῖς ποσί, Prov. 4: 26. 
If the apostle has quoted here, it is ad sensum not ad verbum. The 
meaning is: ‘Remove all obstacles, or disregard all obstacles, to your 
progress in the Christian course.’ 

“Iva μὴ τὸ χωλὸν... μᾶλλον, that what is lame may not be sprain- 
ed, but rather be healed. To χωλόν is a neuter adjective, used for the 
abstract noun lameness, and therefore of a generic signification, de- 
signating that which is lame or the members which are lamed. ᾿Εκτραπῇ 
means to turn aside; which, applied to the lame, means te dislocate, 
distort, sprain, wrench, the limbs which are lamed. */aO7 δὲ μᾶλλον, 
i. 6. it is better to make the paths smooth and plain, so that those who 
are lamed may walk with ease and safety, than to let them be rough and 
uneven, so as to endanger an increase of their malady. The whole is 
a figurative expression, used by our author to convey the idea, that to 
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yo straight forward in their Christian course, regardless of any afflic 
tions to which this may subject them, is the only way of safety for those 
who are in danger of halting. 

(14) Elonuny διώκειε,. νι... ἁγιασμόν, studivusly cultivate peace 
weith all men, and holiness. Etunvny means here a state of toncord 
and amity, the opposite of contention and broils: To contentions the 
Hebrew Christians must have been much exposed at this time, in con- 
sequence of the frequent injuries inflicted upon them by their persecu+ 
tors. Ζεώκετε, pursue with zeal or engugedness. ᾿“γιασμόν, holiness, 
ἃ. 6. a pious upright life, or a life of consecration to God. 

Οὗ yoois.... κύριον, without which no one shall see the Lord. 
* Onteotas τὸν κύριον, to see the Lord, denotes to cume before him, to 
enjoy his presence, to be admitted to his favour. Comp. Matt. 5:8, 
and Wahl on ὄπτομαι, 2. Ὁ. See also 1 Thess. 4:17. 2 Cor. 5: 8. 
Phil. 1: 23. John 14: ὃ, 4. 17: 24. 

(15) “Encoxonoveres μή τεῷ... ϑεοῦ, see to it that no one fail of 
the favour of God. '£nvoxonovvtes, lit.seeing ; but the sense is the 
same, and the translation more perspicuous, if a new sentence be made 
here by adopting, as I have done, the Imp. form of the verb fo see. 

Mn, τις, i.e. μή τις 7), the verb of existence being implied. ‘TYoregay 
is differently rendered by different interpreters. ‘Yorevéw means to 
come late, to arrive after the proper or favourable time, and is so ren- 
dered here by some. But ὑστερῶν ano... is hardly capable of such 
a meaning, and plainly should be rendered, be wanting in respect to, 
fail of, come shurt of, lack. But what is yeosrog? Some answer, the 
Christian religion ; and construe the whole phrase thus, ‘Guard well 
against the apostasy of any one from Christianity.’ But this warning 
has been so often repeated, and in terms so awful, it may well be doubt- 
ed whether χάρετος has the sense thus put upon it; and specially so, 
as the writer appears (in v. 14) to make a transition from his great sub- 
ject to the consideration of other things particularly important to the 
Hebrew Christians. The writer had just said, that holiness is indis- 
pensable to that happiness which God bestows. 1 understand him as 
now saying, ‘See well to it, that no one fail of obtaining that divine fa- 
vour which is the result of holiness ; and so I connect it, as ἃ hortatory 
adjunct, with the preceding sentiment. __ 

Μή τις ῥίζα... ἐνοχλῇ, lest any root of bitterness springing up 
trouble you, i. e. see to it, lest any person of vicious life and examplé 
should rise up among you. Many commentators refer this to apostates. 
They are the more inclined to this, because a similar expression is 
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found in Deut. 29: 17, which there characterizes those who turn fren 
the worship of the true God to that of idols. But as it ie mot certs 
that our author designs to make a direct quotation in the present care, 
I should not consider this reason as in itself of any considerable weight 
Even if the fora of expression be quoted, the application of it must de 
pend of course upon the context. This respects not apostasy in pa 
ticular, (as we have already seen), but other sins to which the Hebrews 
might be particularly exposed. No doubt the expression 6¢¢a nexgias 
comes from the Hebrew, M231 WRI TAB Wye Opa ὯΔ 1Ξ, Lest there 
be among you any root springing up, [which is] poison ard wormweed, 
Deut. 29: 17. The expression there used to describe an idolater, viz. 
root of poison and wormwood, is here applied to any person of an unholy 
life and deleterious example, who is called ῥίζα nexgias. 

The consequence is next described. Aci διὰ τούτης μεανϑώοι 
πολλοὶ, and by this many be polluted. That is, the bad example of 
sone, will have a pernicious and polluting influence on many. Guard 
well against it; for ἐπεσχοποῦντες is implied before μή reg ῥέζα x. τ. 2. 

(16) 2/7 τις nogvog... αὐτοῦ, let there be no fornicator ner profane 
person, like Esau, who for one morsel of meat seld his birth-right. 
Πόρνος is explained as meaning apostate, one making defection from 
the true religion to a false one, by those who construe the whole of ou 
context as relating only to apostasy. God often taxes his ancient pec 
ple with adultery and fornication, in consequence of their having turned 
to the worship of idols. The meaning thus given to πόρνος may, ne 
doubt, be philologically supported ; i.e. the word is capable of such an 
explanation But as I interpret the context in a different way, it ap 
pears to be more consonant with it, to take πόρνος as designating eny 
person who indulges in gross and sensual pleasures, or who ts of am 
abandoned character. So our Saviour often speaks of the Jews asa 
wicked and adulterous generation; not literally adulterous, (although 
doubtless this was true of some), but adulterous in the fgurative sense 
of the word, viz. sensual, vicious, abandoned, profligate. 

BeBniog is one who scoffs at religion or sacred things, who disregards 
what is sacred in the view of heaven. The appellations πόρνος and 
βέβηλος may both be applied to Esau here, and probably are so. As 
to the application of πόρνος, see Gen. 26: 34, 35 and Gen. 36:2. In 
regard to βέβηλος, see Gen. 25 : 29—34. His birthright was not, in- 
deed, a thing of religion; but it was, in those days, a matter of great 
personal importance and advantage. The argument is from analogy. 
“Let no one give up himself to the gratification of his lusts, as did 
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Eeau to the great grief of his father, Gen. 26: 35; let no one despise 
the distinguished privileges which Christianity confers upon him, like 
Esau who despised the privileges of his birthright, and parted with 
them for a mere morsel of food.’ In the case of Esau, folly and unbe- 
thief were very conspicuous; for the land of Canaan, as he well knew, 
had been promised to his ancestors for a possession; and as the first 
born son, he must, aceording to the custom of those days, have a pecu- 
liar title to it. So those who reject the proffer of the heavenly inberi- 
tance, and renounce their duty as Christians, may with more propriety 
still be called βέβηλοι. 

(17) Those who conduct in such a manner, will hereafter weep with 
bitter lamentations, when it is beyond their power to recover what has 
been lost. Thus was it with Esau. ἴστε yao... . anedoxspaotn, 

Sor ye know that when he was afterwards desirous to obtain the blessing, 
it tons refused. See Gen. 27: 34—40. Evioylay, viz. the blessing of 
his father Isaac. 

Meravolas yao... . αὐτήν, yea, he found no place for a change of 
mind [in his father], although he sought for it with tears. See Gen. 
27 : 35, 38, 40. Meravoias here refers to a change of mind in Isaac, 
who had given the blessing (appropriate to primogeniture) to Jacob. 
The writer evidently does not mean to say, that Esau found no place 
for repentance in himself. “ύτην, ac. μετάνοιαν. 

The sentiment of the whole is: ‘Guard well against indulging any 
fleshly appetites; above all, against slighting the blessings and privi- 
leges which Christianity proffers; lest having done this, you come at 
last, when it is forever too late, bitterly to mourn over your folly and 
wickedness.’ 

(18) Οὐ γὰρ noooelnluOate .... ὄρει, moreover, ye are not come to 
the mount which could be touched. He means mount Sinai, which was an 
object palpuble to the senses. ηλαφωμένῳ, contrectabile, quod tan- 
gendum sit, i.q. αἰσϑητόν, quicquid sensu percipitur. So Tacitus, Ann. 
INI. 12, oculis contrectare ; and Cicero, Tusc. ITI. 15, mente contrec- 

tare. The idea of de coelo tactus, thunder-struck, is here assigned by 
some respectable expositors to wylagapévm; but without any good 
philological support. The Greeks use diyecr and Ocyyavety to denote 
the striking of thunder. The Hebrews employ 522, which the Seventy 
translate by ἅπτεσϑαι. But ψηλαφάω answers to the Hebrew wus 
and 7. Particularly in Talmudic and Rabbinic Hebrew, are Now 
and Ὁ used to designate quod contrectabile est, quidquid sensu cog- 
noscitur, But, philology apart, the object of the writer in the antithesis 
between Sinai and Sion plainly shews, that he means to designate the 
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former as corporeal, material; the latter as spiritual, invisible, the o 
ject of faith, but not of the senses. Chrysostam has well drawn th 
comparison, when he says of Sinai, πᾶντα τοτὲ αἰσθητὰ, καὶ ὄφεις. 
καὶ φωναί; of Sion, πάντα venta καὶ αὐρατα νῦν. If the reader bas 
any difficulty ahout the above explanation of ψηλαφωμέεῳ, a compar 
son of Ex. 19: 12, 13 with it, will hardly leave any doubt as to the 
meaning of our author, who seems plainly to have bad in his mind the 
strict injunction then made, not to touch the mountain. : 

Kai xexaupivy nugi.... θυέλλῃ, and to flaming fre, and to thick 
clouds, and darkness, and tempest. As to the particulars of the appear- 
ance at Sinai here mentioned, see Ex. 19: 16—18. 20: 18. Deat. 5: 
22 : 26. 

Ἀεκαυμένῳ πυρί means not simply fire, but ‘the burning of it, 1. 6. 
Same ; see Deut. 5: 28, 25. It may also be translated in connectica 
with os, ac. the mount that burned with fre. But probably it was not 
the design of the writer that it should be so taken ; for as he has arranged 
ψηλαφωμένῳ before ges while it qualifies it, in like manner he has ar- 
ranged κεχαυμένῳ before πυρί which it also qualifies. I do not perceive 
the absurdity which Kuinoel charges upon the expression flamsng fre ; 
and therefore I can accede to this arrangement of the words. 

7νόφῳ is probably the Aeolic form of νέφος, for which the Aeolians 
use γνόφος or γνύφος. The Seventy use it to translate 722, in Deut. 
4: 11, et alibi. It is doubtless used by the Seventy and by the writer 
of our epistle, to designate the thick dark cloud that surrounded mount 
Binai when God appeared there. The word often means tenebrae. 
Here it means the cause of darkness, i.e. thick black clouds. - 

2xorw, Hebrew ‘Jun or Sys, the darkness or gloom itself, ocea- 
sioned by the cloud upon Sinai and around it. Θυέλλῃ is designed, 
perhaps, to correspond to the Hebrew ΞΒ». If not, it is descriptive of 
the tempest that accompanied the dark cloud, the thunder and lightning 
of Sinai, Ex. 19; 16, 18. 20: 18. 

(19) Kai σάλπιγγος ἤχῳ, and to the sound of the trumpet. See Ex. 
19: 16, 19. Probably the meaning is, a voice ike that of a trumpet, 
i. e. very loud. , In Deut. 5: 22, it is called a great voice; in Deut. 4: 
12, it is called the voice of words, i. 6. articulate sounds ; and in Deut. 4: 
33, the voice of God. From comparing all these passages together it 
seems evident that the meaning is, ‘an articulate voice loud like that 
of a trumpet.’ 

Kai φωνῇ ῥημάτων... λόγον, and the voice of commands, the hear- 
ers of which refused that another word should be added to them. Comp. 
Ex, 19: 16, 19 and 20: 18, 19. 
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:»ημάτων, lit. things uttered or said. But it applies to any sort of 
peech, and among other significations, it has that of command; see 
suke 3: 2. Acts 10:2. 11:14. Heb. 1:3. 11:3. So 37 in He 
wew,e.g. Est. 1: 19. Josh. 1: 13. 1 Sam. 17: 29. Is. 8: 10. Ex. 34: 
3. So also 15%, to _command, Est. 1:17. 4: 18. 9:14. 1 Chron. 
δὶ: . See Wahl on ῥῆμα. 

“εἰς οὗ ἀκούσαντες x.t.4. The exact shade of the writer's meaning 

‘ The bearers of which [voice] refused that a word should be added 
to © them, viz. αὐτοῖς ῥήμασι, to those commands.’ In other words, the 
exceeding loud sound of the voice inspired them with such terror, that 
they declined having any more commands addressed to them in this 
manner. 

(20) Οὐκ ἔφερον yap... . λιϑιβολοϑήσεταε, for they could not en- 
dure the injunction, “ Even if a beast touch the mountain, it shall be 
stoned ; see Ex. 19:13. The vulgate edition of the New Testament 
adds to this clause, ἡ βολίδε κατατοξευϑήσεται. But no manuscript of 

any authority exhibits this phrase; nor any ancient versien; nor any 
of the ecclesiastical Greek writers, Oecumenius excepted. Beyond all — 
doubt it is an addition of later times, taken from the Septuagint of Ex. 
19:13. Oux ἔφερον, they could not endure, means, ‘they were greatly 
affected with the severity of this command, viz. so that they could not 
bear it without awe and terror.’ 

(21) Kai—ovrw φοβερὸν... ἔνερομος, and—so terrible was the 
sight—even Moses said, “I fear and tremble.” Οὕτω φοβερὸν ἦν τὸ 
φανταζόμενον seems to me, plainly, an expression thrown in by the 
Writer, inorder to augment the description of the scene, which inter- 
rupts the regular narration, and is therefore to be construed as if inclu- 
ded in a parenthesis. But as the whole of vs. 20, 21, is evidently a 
parenthesis, I have avoided the insertion of the parenthetic marks a 
second time, and noted the words included within the inner parenthesis, 
by a dash at each extremity. Ai, which introduces the last clause 
here, xai.... Movers, has the force of and even. 

Bat where is the history of Moses’ trembling? No where in the Old 
Testament is it expressly mentioned. It is implied, however, in Ex, 
19: 16, where it is said that “all the people in the camp trembled ;” 
and Moses was with them, comp. v. 14. The fear mentioned Deut. 9: 
19, was on a different occasion, though this passage has often been ad- 
duced as supporting the affirmation now in question. Boehme says ; 
“ The writer has transferred to his present subject, a passage (from Deut. 
9: 19) which does not belong to it, so that, by a rhetorical artifice, he 
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might shew, that the Mosaic dispensation was fall of terror.” “Cai 
sententiae,” says Kuinoel, “subscribo.” But it seems to me a very 
shallow artifice which would undertake to mislead Jewish readers, 2 
regard to parts of their Scriptures so conspicuous as those which respect 
Moses and the Jegislation at mount Sinai. I should hardly know, bow- 
ever, which to wonder at most, the artifice, or the exegesis of those who 
impute it to the author of our epistle. The particalar history to which 
our author here allades, was doubtless a matter of tradition among the 
Jews of his day; marks of which are still extant in the Rabbinical 
writings. See Wetstein on Gal. 3: 19, and L. Cappell on Heb. 32: 24. 
"ExpoBog éius καὶ ἔνερυμος means, I am greatly afrasd. 

To φανταζόμενον, (the neuter participle being used like a neater 
adjective), is to be construed as an abstract noun, 80. spectes, appear- 
ance, sight. ‘his idiom is very common in the writings of Paal. 

(22) Next follows the antithesis of all this scene of terror, which ac- 
companied the introduction of the ancient law. Worshippers under the 
new dispensation approach a scene of a very different nature. “file 
προσεληλύϑατε Σιὼν does, bul ye are come to mount Zion. Not the hite- 
ral mount Zion, but the figurative, i.e. heaverly,one. This ia made plam 
by the additional deseription which follows. Kai modes Θεοῦ ζῶντος, 
“ηθουϑαλὴμ ἐπουρανίῳ, and to the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem. The epithet ἐπουρανίῳ here determines, of course, that a 
spiritual Jerusalem, a‘ heavenly city is meant. Comp. Heb. 11: 14— 
16. 12:28. 18:14. Gal. 4: 26. Rev. 3: 12. 21: 2, 10. 

Kai μυριασιν, ἀγγέλων πανηγύρει, and to myriads, the joyful com 
pany of angels. So, beyond all reasonable doubt, this clause is to be 
pointed and translated ; for πανήγυρις is not to be joined (as some Jater 
critics have joined it) with ἐκχλησίᾳ κιτ.λ. The structure of the whole 
paragraph denotes this; for each separate clause of it (im. vs. 18, 19, 
22—2A) is commenced by καί, and continued (where any addition is 
made to it) by nouns in apposition, without any conjunctive particle 
between them. E. g. καὶ nodes... . “ηρουσαλὴμ énovpavier’-—xal 
κρίτῇ, θεῷ πάντων, etc. The same construction, therefore, beyond 
any good ground of doubt, is to be adopted in the clause under examin- 
ation. Dr. Knapp has arranged it in this manner, in his able disserte- 
tion on Heb. 12: 18—24, in his Scripta varii Argumenti. 

Δῖυριασι, lit. myriads, i.e. ten thousands, used by the Gteeks to 
signify a great and indefinite number. In respect to the number of 
angels, compare Rev. 5:11. Matt. 26: 53. Luke 2: 13. Dan. 7: 10. 
Tluvnyvess, among the Greeks, meant an assembly of men convened 
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©n a joyous and solemn occasion ; 6. g. on the occasions of their public 
feasts, etc. The mention of such an assembly of angels, shews that the 
‘writer intends to describe the objects of the tnvisible world as seen with 
the eye of faith, not things palpable, not the objects of sense. He has, 
mmoreover, a design to contrast this joyful solemn assembly of the angels, 
with that atoful one who were present at the giving of the law upon Si- 
nai. In respect to the presence of angels on that occasion, compare Ps: 
68: 17 [18]. Deut. 33: 2 (Septuagint). Joseph. Ant. XV. 3, 5. Gal. 
3:19. Acts 7: 53. Heb. 2: 2 with the note upon it. 

Our English version joins μυρεάσε with ἀγγέλων and renders, “to an 
innumerable company of angels.” It also joins πανηγύρεξ with éxxAn- 
σέᾳ, and renders, “to the general assembly and church, etc.” But the 
latter is not permitted, on account of the manner in which the author 
has constructed the whole of his enumeration of particulars, in vs. 18, 
19, 22, 28; which, as I have already observed, are each separated from 
the preceding one by καί. If it be said that ‘ πανηγύρει, in order to 
be constructed with ἀγγέλων, ought to precede it;’ the answer is, that 
in v. 19 σάλπιγγος ἤχῳ is constructed in the same manner as ἀγγέλων 
πανηγύρει here; as is also διαϑήχης μεσέίτῃ in v.24. The Greek ad- 
mits no other correct grammatical mode of construction, but that which 
is given ip the translation. 

(23) Kai ἐκκλησίᾳ... .. ἐν οὐρανοῖς, and to the assembly or church 
of the first-born, enrolled in heaven. ‘/ixxinolg, conventus, a concourse 
or assembly of the people. It is not a.mere ecclesiastical word, but de- 
signates (by usage) any kind of assembly, sacred or civil. Here it 
designates either the sacred assembly or church of the upper world, or 
else that upon earth. Πρωτοτόκων must not be literally understood 
here, but figuratively. Among the Hebrews, primogeniture conferred 
distinguished rights and privileges. Hence, figuratively taken, zow- 
τοτύκος means any one who enjoys distinguished rights and privileges, 
whether he is first-born in a literal respect or not. Thus Israel, as be- 
loved of God and highly valued, is called his first-born, Ex. 4: 22. In 
like manner Ephraim is named, Jer. 31:9. So the Son of Sirach (86: 
12) calls Israel. The same appellation of endearment is given to the 
predicted Messiah, in Ps. 89: 27. [ἢ ἃ similar sense ἀπαρχή is used, in 
James 1:18. I understand it here of those who had been most distin- 
guished for piety and usefulness, such as patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
martyrs, etc. Storr understands it as referring to the angels, and as 


descriptive of them; but without any good support from the uses loquen- 
di of Scripture. 
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* dnoyeyoapperwr, enrolled, a word employed by the Greeks to sg- 
nify the inscribing of a person’s name in a record as a citizen, as a free 
man entitled to all the rights of citizenship. It here marks citizenstup 
in the New Jerusalem or the heavenly Zion. The ἐχκλησέα heres 
that with which Christians are to mingle, in the fall and final enjor 
ment of their privileges. Saints, while on earth, are usually spoken of 
as having their names written (γεγραμμένα, ἐγράφῃ, not enoytyoappt- 
wa) in the book of life; 6. g. Luke 10: 20. Phil. 4:3. Rev. 3: 5. 19: 
8. 17:8. 20: 15. 21: 27. 22:19; and Dr. Knapp and others inter 
pret our text, as speaking of the saints on earth. They appear not to 
have noticed the difference of the phraseology employed in reference to 
such; and certain it is, that the general tenor of the passage before us 
has respect only to the heavenly city and assembly. Still, I would not 
object to the exegesis which is grounded on the supposition, that the 
writer here means to speak of the church on earth in distinction from 
the inhabitants of the heavenly world. It has this advantage, viz. that 
it does not interfere with the πνεύμασε δικαίων τετελεεωμένων in the 
latter part of the verse. To be enrolled in heaven, is to be entitled ἰὸ 
all the privileges ofa member of the heavenly city. 

Kai κριτῇ, θεῷ πάντων, and to the judge, the God of all. Kori 
designates him before whose tribunal all must appear that enter a future 
world. But to Christians he is a merciful, not a condemning judge; 
and the design here doubtless is, to represent the judge as the βραβευ- 
τῆς, the awarder of the prize, to those who have successfully fought the 
battles of the Lord. God of all means here, God of all the apororo- 
κων, i. 6. that God who acknowledges them with favour and approba- 
tion ; comp. Eph. 4:6. Rom. 3:29. Heb.8:10. 11:16. Acts 7: 
$2. Ex. 3:6. Zech. 8:8. Rev. 21.37. In entering a foture world, 
Christians must, indeed, present themselves before the tribunal of the 
eternal judge; but he is not a judge severe and rigid; he is in an ap- 
propriate sense their God ; he will regard them with favour, he will treat 
them with kindness. Thus all is enviting with respect to the heavenly 
Zion. The transposition made by our English version, to God the judge 
of all, is against the arrangement of the text, and fails to give the ap- 
propriate sense of the words. The meaning of ὁ ἐπὶ πάντων Geos, 
Rom. 9: 5, is different from 9209 πάντων here, the former being “‘ su- 
preme God.” 

Kai πνεύμασι δικαίων τετελειωμένων, and to the spirits of the just 
made perfect, i. e. exalted to a state of final reward. Terelecopeveny, 
having completed their probation, and arrived at their mature state, viz. 
a final state of glory ; see on Heb. 2: 10. 
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(24) Kai διαϑήκης.... ᾿Ιησοῦ, and to the mediator of the new cov- 
erant, Jesus. See on 8: 6. 7: 22, where the same idea is exhibited. 

Koi αἵματε.... .“4βελ, and to the blood of sprinkling, which speak 
eth better [things] than [the blood of] 4bel. Respecting the blood of 
Christ offered in the eternal sanctuary, see Heb. 9: 11—14, 23. In 
respect to sprinkling, see 9: 13,19. Figuratively or spiritually, no 
doubt, this is to be understood. Sprinkled with Jesus’ blood, the wor- 
shippers in the sanctuary above may approach the presence of God, i. 6. 
the inner sanctuary, confident of a gracious reception. As the text 
now is, the literal version would be: speaketh something better than 
Abel, i. e. than Abel speaks. But the sense is plainly as given above. 

Κρεῖττον λαλοῦντε, instead of xgeitrova λαλοῦντι, for the weight of 

authority is beyond all doubt on the side of κρεῖττον. Literally ren- 
dered, xgeitroy would mean something better. But this is less grateful 
to the English ear, than the form of expression in the version. The 
meaning of the phrase seeins to me quite simple and easy. The blood 
of Christ proclaims pardon and peace; the blood of Abel cried to God 
from the ground (Gen. 4: 10) for the infliction of punishment upon his 
murderer. Παρὰ τὸν (not r0)”_4374, may be regarded as an elliptical 
expression for naga τὸ αἷμα τοῦ "“4βελ. That the verb λαλεῖ is un- 
derstood, in order to complete the grammatical sense of the phrase, is 
quite plain. The form of the sentence, however, must be varied in or- 
der to express thisverb. It would be thus, 7 τὸ αἷμα τοῦ “4nd λαλεῖ. 

Such is the contrast between the former and latter dispensation. 
There all is awful, terrible, and threatening; here all is alluring, gra- 
cious, and animating. Who now can adhere to the former, and re- 
nounce the latter? Such is the nature of the argument presented by 
the writer. He next proceeds to warn the Hebrews in the most sol- 
emn and affectionate manner, against a renunciation of their Christian 
faith. 

(25) Baénete, wy... λαλοῦντα, take heed that ye turn not away 
from him who addresses you. Ilagustéouus means to deprecate, to 
decline, to endeavour to avoid, aversari, respuere, repudiare. But who 
is τὸν λαλοῦνταῦ The sequel of the verse clearly shews that Christ is 
meant, who came from heaven to instruct men and warn them of their 
danger, or rather (with reference to the preceding verse) ‘who speaks 
to men by his blovd.’ 

To give efficacy to this warning, he adds an example. Et yag éxet 
you... χρηματίζοντα, for if they did not escape [punishment], who re- 
jected him that warned them upon earth. That after ἔφυγον, either 
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διπήν, anelecay, or some such word, is to be supplied by the mind ef 
the reader, is plain from the nature of the subject and of the contest 
But who is τὸν youparisovra? Moses, 1 answer. The two dispense 
tions are bere compared, in respect to the penalty to be inflicted om the 
contemptucos and refractory. The legislator or head of each dispensa- 
tion, is introduced as the person who addresses the laws or warnings of 
God to men. See the same sentiment, in Heb. 10: 28, 29. 

Πολλῷ μᾶλλον... ἀποσερεφόμενοι, much more shall we [not es- 
cape], if we turn away from him [who warns us) frem heaven. See a 
similar commination, in 2: 1—3. 10:28, 29. That χγρημαείέξοντα is 
implied after τόν, results from common grammatical usage. ‘42 ov- 
gavaiy is meant to represent, either that Christ came from heaven and 
warned them, or that being in heaven he now warns them, viz. by hz 
messengers. It is possible, however, that God is here meant by the 
writer, as the one who warns them. But the antithesis between the 
head of the old dispensation aad the new, hardly admits of this con- 
struction. 

The ellipsis of ov φευξόμεϑα after ἡμεῖς, is sufficiently plain fren 
the nature of the sentence. 

(26) Οὗ ἡ φωνὴ... .. τότε, whose voice then shook the earth; viz. 
when, as with the sound of a mighty trumpet waxing louder and loud- 
er, he spake on mount Sinai so that the earth trembled; see oa vs. 19 
seq. Whose votce, i. 6. the voice of Christ; so Michaelis, Storr, Cra- 
mer, Rosenmueller, Boehme, Kuinoel, and Bloomfield. It is one of the 
many passages in the New Testament, which ascribe to Christ the same 
things that are ascribed to Jehovah in the Old Testament. 

Nuy 02... . οὐρανὸν, but now he has promised, saying, ‘‘ Vet emce 
more will I shake not only the earth, but heaven also.” ‘Ennyysiras, 
has he promised, the Perfect Pass. often having an active sense, be- 
cause it belongs also to the Midd. voice. Buttm. Gramm. ᾧ 88, 2 
“Ere ἅπαξ corresponds to the Hebrew O57 nize 319, yet once, after a 
little time, Hag. 2.6. The citation is from the Septuagint, but ov 
μόνον is an addition by the writer of our epistle, and is designed to give 
emphasis to the declaration. That the passage has respect to the 
changes which would be introduced by the coming of the Messiah, and 
the new dispensation which he would commence, is evident from Hag. 
2: 7—9. Such figurative language is frequent in the Scriptures, and 
denotes great changes which are to take place. So the apostle explains 
it here, in the very next verse. Comp. Is. 13: 13. Hag. 2: 21, 22. Jo- 
el 3: 16. 2: 10, 31. Matt. 24: 2—31, comp. v. 34. 
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(237) To δὲ, ἔτε anak... σαλευόμενα, now this “ yet once more,” sige 
mifies a removing of the things which are shaken, as so made that they 
might await things which are not shaken. The manner in which the 
writer understood the figurative expression in question, viz. the shaking — 
of the heavens and the earth, is here plainly declared. It denotes a 
great change, a metadeoss, removal or abo&tion of the things changed, 
1. 6. of the Jewish dispensation. The language which had been literal 
ly applied to the quaking of Sinai, when the law was given, is now fig- 
uratively applied, in the usual Scriptural way, in order to denote a great 
change of a moral nature. 

᾿ς πεπθεημένων is a locus vezatissimus. It would be of little use to 
detail the various opinions upon it; most of which seem to have sprung 
from a misapprehension of the meaning of the paragraph in which it 
stands. Even Michaelis and Storr interpret the passage as referring to 
obanges in the nateral world at the end of time ; most evidently, against 
the nreaning of the writer. I understand πεπφεημένων to designate 
either simply things made ot created, yecoonolnta, caduca, mutabila, 
(ideas necessarily implied by a term which designates things of α cor 
poreal and created nature) ; ot else I must construe the whole thus: sé 
made that they should wait for the things that will not be shaken. It is 
elear that the writer means to say, that the ancient order of things, viz. 

the Jewish dispensation, will be changed, removed, abolished, in like 
manner as the objects of the natural creation. Either of the methods 
of interpretation just proposed, would convey this sentiment. Accord- 
ing to the last mode of explanation, μεένῃ has ἃ sense like the He- 
brew mp, MBH, or 511°; i.e. it means that the former things should 
be so ¢ircamstanced as to wait for or expect a change or removing. 
AH this change or abolition of the o/d dispensation was to take place, 
in order that a new one might be introduced, which should undergo no 
change; iva μείνῃ τὰ μὴ σαλευόμενα. 

(28) “Διὸ βασιλείαν... . παραλαμβανόντες, wherefore, having σὺ» 
tained a kingdom which cannot be shaken, i. e. the gospel dispensation, 
the βασιλείαν τοῦ ϑεοῦ or τοῦ χριστοὺ Or τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, ἃ regnum im- 
mutabile. Plainly the βασιλείαν ἀσάλευτον here, is the opposite or an- 
tithesis of σαλενομένων in the clause above, which must therefore mean 
(in such a connection) the Jewish dispensation. The new dispensation 
is not mutable, caducous, but ἀσάλευτον, immutable, not to be shaken, 
not to be changed. 

"Eyopen χάριεν... . εὐλαβείας, either let us manifest our gratitude 
(by which we may serve God acceptably), with reverence and fear, or 
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else ν we must translate as below. In the first case ἔχωμεν χαρεν mems 
gratian habeamus, i. 6. let us. express, manifest, exrkthtt gratztude, τα. 
for the unshaken kingdom which we have received, with all its privileges, 
preferences, and blessings ; and in the second, let us hold fast that grace, 
i. e. the grace bestowed under the new dispensation, under ‘ the kingdow 
that cannot be shaken.’ For sucha sense of ἔχομεν, see 1 Cor. 11: 16 
Rev. 12: 17. John 14: 21. Phil. 1:7. 1Tim.1:19. 3:9. 2Tm 
1: 13. Heb.6: 19. Ihave (on reviewing my work) preferred this lat- 
ter sense, as the version will shew; but I have some doubts whether 
τήν would not be necessary before yagey in order to support this mter 
pretation. Evagéozwe, acceptably, i.e. we must serve God in the way 
of holding fast this χαρές, in order to render our services well-pleasing 
in his sight. 

"Μετὰ aidovs καὶ εὐλαβείας, with pious reverence, i. 6. let us exhibit, 
in our service, pious reverence for his spotless and awful perfectioas. 
᾿υλάβεεα means, piety, pious devotedness, the spirit of religions devotion; 
and αἰδὼς means reverence. I take the two words as designed to coo 
vey an idea of the intense pious reverence, which ought to be paid to 
the great God whom the gospel exhibits. The principle, that one of 
two synonymous nouns in such cases may be employed for the sake of 
intensity, hardly needs to be again stated; and that one of them may 
be employed in the room of an adjective is equally plain ; so that (if we 
choose) we may translate, with profound reverence. 

(29) Καὶ γὰρ. ... καταναλίσκον, for our God ts a consuming frre. 
If this be not a quotation, the image is drawn from the description of 
Sinai (v. 18), which was still in the writer’s mind. The idea is, that 
God, if called to punish unbelief, is not only surrounded by flaming 
fire as he was on mount Sinai, but this is also πῦρ, καταναλίσκον, de- 
wouring, destructive, tormenting fire. The awful punishment of unbe- 
lievers and apostates is set forth by the expression in question, in a very 
striking manner. But probably the expression is a quotation of Deut. 
4: 24, where it is employed by way of commination. 
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The writer now concludes his epistle, by various practical exhortations, adapted to the state 
od circumstances of his readers; and to the wants of the church in every age, where the cireum- 
tances are like those of the persons here addressed. 


CHAP. XIII. 


(1) “A φιλαδελφία μενέτω, let brotherly love continue, i.e. let it be 
constant, let it remain in exercise. I am on the whole disposed to be- 
lieve that the writer means to say: ‘Let it continue to be as it has hith- 
erto been ;’ for he has repeatedly commended them, in our epistle, for 
their social sympathies and brotherly feeling. (Φιλαδελφία is the mu- 
tual love of Christians as such. 

(2) Τῆς φιλοξενίας μὴ ἐπιλανθανεσθϑε, cease not to practise hospi- 
tality, or forget not hospitality. This waspeculiarly a duty in those 
times of persecution and distress, when many were suffering the loss of 
their means of subsistence, and were obliged to cast themselves on the 
charity of their brethren. 

Ava ταύτης γὰρ.... ἀγγέλους, for by this, some have entertained 
angels unawares. ~Eda@ov ξενίσαντες, a truly Attic mode of expres- 
sion ; for the Greeks were wont to join the verb Jav@avo with the par- 
ticiple of another verb, when they wished to express the idea, that the 
action indicated by that other verb was done unconsciously, undesigned- 

ly, without foresight. Literally the phrase may be translated, some en- 
tertaining angels were ignorant, viz. that they were doing so. See ex- 
amples of the kind referred to in Gen. 18: 2 seq. and Gen. 19: | seq. 
The meaning of the whole is: ‘Continue to practise hospitality, since 
greater honour and reward is consequent upon it, than you might be 
ready to suppose.’ 

(3) Mipynoxecde .... συνδεδεμένοι, remember those who are in 
bonds, as if ye yourselves were fellow-prisoners. The writer had be- 
fore adverted to their past sufferings under persecution, 10 : 32—34 ; 
and also to their present trials, 10: 36. 12: 3—5. Here he exhorts 
them to sympathize with those who are in bonds, as if they themselves 
were in the like condition, because they were continually exposed to be 
thrown into prison. A high degree of sympathy is designated by the 
expression, ὡς συνδεδεμένοι. ; 

Τῶν κακουχουμένων..... σώματι, [remember] those who are in- 
juriously treated, as [it becomes] those who are themselves still in the 
body. θντες ἐν τῷ σώματι, i.e. daily exposed themselves to persecu- 
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tion and suffering, and therefore liable to need commiseration frm 
others. . 

(4) Tipsos ὁ γάμος .... ἀμίαντος, let marriage be honoured ἀπῇ 
all, and the bed undefiled. So it should be rendered, because tl 
whole strain is hortatory. So Schulz: “ Ehrenwerth sei allen de 
Ehe.” It is capable of another version, viz. marriage ἐς honourable for | 
all, etc. “Ev πᾶσε τίμεος may also be translated, # altogether honw-— 
able. The first method however of rendering the phrase, seems to ΠΕ 
preferable ; as it is then made to be congruous with the context. | 

The fact that such an exhortation is here addressed to the Hebrews, 
shews, either that some of them were chargeable with a breach of te 
precept respecting chastity, or that they were in danger of becoming 3. 
Polygamy and concubinage were practised by all around them, and bad 
been for time immemorial. The demands of Christianity, then, inte 
spect to these practices, might seem a grievance to some of the He 
brew Christians, and probably they were tempted not to regard the, 
and therefore needed caution. ! 

Πόρνους δὲ... .. ϑεός, but whoremongers and adulterers God vil 
punish or judge ; i.e. those who live in fornication while unmarried, οἵ 
commit adaltery after marriage, will not escape divine indignation. 

(5) “Agelacyuoog .... παροῦσι, let your conduct be free from at 
etousness, and be content with what ye have. ™ ores is understood a 
ter 0 τρόπος, for the sentence is hortatory. Tpo7o¢g means behanowr, 
the same as ἦθος, manner of life. "Aoxoumevos τοῖς παροῦσι, 1. 6. 
indulge no greedy desires for earthly possessions, but cheerfully sabi 
to the allotment of providence in respect to these things. 

Αὐτὸς γὰρ... éyxatadine, for he hath said, I will never leave the 
nor forsake thee; i. 6. God hath promised to provide for you in the 
best manner, and you should put your trust in him. The phrae 
here quoted, may come either from Deut. 31: 6. Josh. 1 : 5, or | μοῦ. 
28 : 20. | 

(6) “Ὥστε Faggovrtas ... . ἄνϑρωπος, so that we may boldly sty, 

‘ The Lord is my helper and I will not fear ; what can man do to me? 
The quotation is from Ps. 118:6; where the Hebrew, which come 
sponds to xugsos ἐμοὶ βοηϑός, is “Ὁ mim, Jehovah is for me. ΤῊ 
verse is divided by the accents in Hebrew, as the translation abore 
divides it. The apostle has given the sense exactly. “SQaze dager" 
rag ἡμᾶς, sc. εἶναι, which is implied after more. The meanidg 
the verse is: ‘Under whatever trials and difficulties we may be placed, 
we need not be filled with terror or painful apprehension, for God ¥ 
help us. 
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(7) Movnpovevers. ... θεοῦ, remember your leaders, who have spo- 
ken unto you the word of God. ‘Hyovevot, duces, praesides, leaders, 
gutdes, directors, which here means teachers, as the explanatory clause 
thal follows clearly shews. uyor rou ϑεοῦ, the gospel. 

"Sty ἀναϑεωροῦντες.... πίατεν, and attentively considering the 
end of their manner of life, imitate their faith. That is, calling to 
mind the peaceful and happy death of thoee religious teachers among 
you, who gave you instruction respecting the word of life, imitate their 
faith, L ©. persevere in your Christian profession, as they did, to the very 
end of life. 

Stear and others refer ἐχβασεν τῆς ἀναστροφῆς, to the sequel or re 
ward that ensued, in consequence of the manner of life which these 
teachers had Jed. But I cannot find reason enough to believe that 
ἔκβασεν may be properly understood in such a sense. It is not impro- 
bable that the writer refers here to the triumphant death of Stephen, 
Acts vii., apd of James, Acts x11. He exhorts his readers to follow the 
example of those faithful Christain teachers, who had died a peaceful 
and happy death, although perhaps a premature one. 

(8) ᾿Ιησοὺς Χριστὸς... αἰώνας, Jesus Christ is the same, yester- 
day, to day, and forever. That is, Christ is always the same, always 
ready and willing to aid you in all your trials; comp. 7:3, 15—17, 21, 
25, 28; also 5: 6, 9. 2:18. 9: 94. 10: 12—14, 23. Ὃ αὐτὸς corre- 
sponds with ov ὁ αὐτὸς εἶ, Ps. 102: 28 (Sept. 101: 27], in Hebrew 
Riz ny, which there designates immutability or elernity ; for the 
parallel distich is, Thy years shall not come te an end. The absolute 
eternity of Christ (a parte ante et ἃ parte post), is not here directly 
asserted ; but the aimple object of the writer is, to shew that ‘ he ever 
liveth to aid bis disciples.’ To refer the expression to Christian doc- 
trine, and unite this verse with the one which follows, seems to me 
plainly ἃ deserting of the obvious intention of the writer. Dr. Schulz 
construes the passage as I have done. “Χϑὲς, καὶ σήμερον, καὶ εἰς 
τοὺς αἰῶνας, is a Hebraism, used to express the past, the present, and 
the future; and ὦ αὐτὸς, joined with these, denotes smmputability. 

(9) “δαχαῖς ποικίλαις... παραφέρέσϑε, be not carried hither 
and thither, by diverse and strange doctrines. Ilosxliosg καὶ δέναες 
designates doctrines different, diverse from true Christian doctrine, and 
foreign (strangers) to it. Such were the doctrinea of the Judaizing 

teachers respecting many of their ceremonial observances and tradi- 
tionary rites; and to these the writer here adverts, as appears by the 
sequel. For xagagegeods some manuscripts and editions have marge 
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φέρεσϑε, which Ernesti and some other critics prefer; bat it is ax 
su ed b al authority. 

λον yo χάριτι. ον περιπατήσαντες͵ for tt ts good that the 
heart should be confirmed by grace, not by meats, by which those hex 
not been profited who have been occupted therewith. A difficule expres 
sion, about which there has been a great variety of opinion and cot 
jecture. _Xcgers seems to me plainly to refer here to the gractous trath 
or doctrine of the Christian religion. ‘The writer had just said : ᾿᾿ Be 
not tossed to and fro by doctrines diverse and alien from Christianity.” 
Next follows the assertion, ‘It is good to be established, [setsled, cos- 
firmed], in the gracious doctrines of the gospel, rather then to put cop- 
fidence in meats, etc.” Construed in this way, all is plain and congre- 
ous. Bowpcos indicates the various kinds of meats, which were dés- 
tinguished by the Judaizing Christians into clean and unclean ; the 
first of which might be safely and properly eaten, but the second mest 
be avoided, on peril of losing one’s character for piety and incurring the 
displeasure of God. ill attention to this subject the writer regards as 
useless, and avers that those who have been sedulously attentive to x 
have reaped no spiritual profit from it. Περεπατήσαντες, like the He- 
brew ‘Tran, means to be concerned with, to be occupied with, te be 
stow one’s attention upon. In regard to the unprofitableness of such an 
attention to meats, comp. Heb. 7: 18. 

(10) Ἔχομεν... .. λατρεύοντες, we have an altar, of whick those 
have no right to eat who render their service to the tabernacle. A fig- 
urative expression, borrowed from the Jewish ritual, and accommodated 
to express the privileges of Christians. According to the usages of 
sacrifice, in most cases, some part or parts of the victims offered were 
reserved for the use of the priests, and in some cases were to be eaten 
aleo by the offerer; see Lev. 6: 26. Num. 18:9, 10. Lev. 7: 33, 34 
Num. 6: 19. Lev. 7: 15. 19:6. But the M249 was @ holocaust, i. e. 
an offering which was to be entirely consumed by fire ; particularly, the 
ny offered on the great day of atonement, Lev. 16: 14—16, 27. Lev. 
4:3—12. The reference in our text is to those sacrifices, a part of 
which were eaten by the priests and the offerers, in so far as the writer 
alludes to partaking of them. But when he says that ‘ Christians hare 
a sacrifice, of which those who pay their service to the altar have no 
right to partake,’ he means, that the benefits procured by the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ, do not belong, or will not be granted, to such as rest 
their hopes of salvation on the ritual sacrifices of the Jewish law, i.e. to 
such as continue to be disciples of Judaism, or turn back from Chris- 
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tianity to Judaism, and thus rerunce the blessings procured for believ- 
ers by the death of Christ. 

(11) “S2y γὰρ εἰσφέρεται. .. .. παρεμβολῆς, moreover the badies of 
those ansmals, whose blood was carried into the sanctuary as a sin-offer- 
ing by the high-priest, were burned without the camp. The γάρ here 
introduces a second reason why Christians should not be carried hither 
and thither by divers doctrines, v.9. The first reason begins with xa- 
how γάρ ; the second with ὧν γάρ x.t.4, I have translated it moreover, 
not because yag strictly considered has this meaning, but because the 
connection of the discourse in this way becomes more facile in English. 
As to the offerings here alluded to, see Lev. 16: 11, 14—16, 27. The 
conatruction of the verse is peculiar, and literally translated it would run 

thus: “‘ The blood of which animals was brought into the sanctuary... 
the bodies of the same were burned, etc.” To make the verse plain, 
the arrangement has been altered in the translation. ᾿““μαρτίας sin- 
offering, or περὶ ἁμαρτίας, [offering] on account of sin, which conveys 
the same idea. The object in offering the blood of goats and bullocks 
in the most holy place, was to make atonement for sin. ITageufodne, 
camp, refers to the time when the Israelites were in the wilderness, and © 
lived in encampments. 

(12) Aco καὶ ᾿]ησοῦς ... ἔπαϑε, wherefore Jesus also, in order that he 
might make expiation for the people by his own blood, suffered without 
the gate. “Ayton, might make expiation; see on 2:11. Διὰ τοῦ 
ἐδίου αἵματος, comp. 9: 12, 14, 25, 26. 10: 19. Acts 20: 28. Eph. 1: 
1:7. 1 Pet. 1:19. Rev. 1:5. 5:19. Ἔξω τῆς nvinge, viz. the gates 
of Jerusalem; for he was crucified on Calvary, which was then without 
the walls of the city, although it is now within them. 

Vs. 11, 12, are designed as a comparison between the sacrifice on 
the great day of atonement, and the expiatory sacrifice of Christ. The 
blood of the former was presented before God, in the most holy place ; 
the blood of the latter, in the eternal sanctuary above, 9: 12, 23, 24. 
The bodies of the beasts used for the former sacrifice, were consumed 
or destroyed without the camp ; the body of Jesus was sacrificed or de- 
stroyed, without the gate of Jerusalem. The atoning sacrifice of Chris- 
tians is analogous, then, to that of the Jews, but of infinitely higher 
efficacy ; comp. 9: 13, 14. 10: 4,12. The particular object however 
of vs. 11, 12, is to introduce Christ as an example of suffering, in order 
to impress upon the Hebrews the necessity of perseverance in their 
Christian profession, amidst all their trials and difficulties. But the 
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manner of introducing this example, is altogether in unison with the 
analogies which are so often repeated in other parts of our epistle. 

(13) Τοίνυν ἐξερχώμεϑα... .. φέροντες, let us then go forth to ks 
without tke camp, bearing reproach like his. That is: ‘Since Jesus sf 
fered persecution and ignominy and distress, let us follow him, even if we 
endure reproaches like those which he endured. Let us adhere to the 
profession of Christianity, although it be counted as ignominious aad 
worthy of reproach.’ In respect to suffering with Chnst, comp. Rom. 
8:17. 2 Tim. 2:10, 11. 1 Pet. 4: 18. 2Cor.4: 10. Rev. 1:9. That 
ὀνειδισμὸν αὐτοῦ means reproach such as Christ suffered, is plein from 
the object of the writer. Comp. Col. 1: 24, which is exactly in point; 
and see on Heb. 11: 26. The same sentiment that this verse contais, 
is inculcated in Matt. 10: 38, where it is expressed by λαμβάνει τὸν 
σταυρὸν αὑτοῦ. 

(14). Οὺ γὰρ ἔχομεν... ἐπιζητοῦμεν, for here we have no permanent 
city, but we seek for one yet future. Ζὰρ introduces a reason why 
Christians ought willingly to bear with reproaches and sorrows—In 
11: 14 the writer calls the heavenly inheritance which the patriarchs 
sought, πατρίδα; and afterwards (v. 16) πόλιν. Here the appellation 
πόλον is used, because the writer had just been alluding to Christians 
being thrust out or going out of the city, viz. out of Jerusalem, to suffer 
ignominy as Christ did. The design of our verse is, to shew the He- 
brews that it could not be of any great importance, should they be exiled 
from their dwelling places and the habitations of their Jewish kindred ; 
for in this world, no habitation, no place of abode, can be μένουσα, 
permanent, lasting. By profession, Christians, like the patriarchs, are 
seeking πατρίδα ἐπουράνιον ; and consequently πόλεν μέλλουσαν, an 
abode yet future, a residence in the world to come. 

(15) Ae αὐεοῦ οὖν. . θεῷ, by him, therefore, let us continually | 
_ present to God the sacrifice of praise. Av αὐτοῦ, viz. by Christ, ie. 
let us present such an offering, by him who is our great high-priest; 
not a sactifice of goats or bullocks, but a sacrifice of pratse. In other 
words: ‘Let us, as Christians, offer praises to God for the blessings of 
the gospel vouchsafed to us.’ 

Τοῦτ᾽ ἔστε καρπὸν... ὀνόματε αὐτοῦ, that is, the fruit of our ips 
ascribing praise to him. The expression sacrifice of praise (M2! 
int), is found in Lev. 7:12. A phrase similar to fruit of the lps, 
is used by Hosea 14: 3, Hebrew ἸΏ Ὁ OID ΠΣΩΣ, where the Sep- 
tuagint render it, καρπὸν χειλέων. The meaning of our phrase J, 
what the ips utter, viz. when they ascribe praise (ὁμολογούντων) ὦ 
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God. So Prov. 18: 20 Ὃ "99, the fruit of the mouth, i. 6. what a man 
says, or his words. 

“ Onodoyourtwy, like the Hebrew ΣΤῚΣ, means to praise, celebrate, 
publicly acknowledge. “Ovepate is here, as commonly, a periphrasis 
for the agent to whom the name belongs, viz. God ; so that the sense is 
the same as τῷ 9é).—What follows τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι, is added by the writer, 
im order to guard against the apprehension of any one, that he was ex- 
horting them to offer the ritual sacrifices prescribed by the law. 

(16) 7%¢ δὲ εὐποιΐας.. ... O80, forget not, moreover, kindness and 
Liberality ; for with such sacrifices God is well pleased. ’EnilavOavo 
governs the Genitive εὐποιΐας and κοινωνίας. It was usual for the 

Jews, after making their thank-offerings, to invite the poor to the feast 
which followed; Jahn Archaeol. III. p. 396. So here, kindness and 
liberality are to follow the thank-offering of Christians; kindness toward 
the suffering and kberalkty toward the needy are acceptable sacrifices, 
or such as God is pleased with. The sentiment is: ‘ Duties like these 
Christianity requires; not the blood of bullocks and goats.’ As to dé 
at the beginning of the verse, it is a sign of transition in the discourse, 
and may well be rendered moreover. 

(17) TletSeo@e .... ὑπείκετε, obeg your leatlers and be sulject to 
them. ‘Hyovpévors, in v.7 above, is clearly used in the sense of teach- 
ers, who were in fact the gutdes or leaders of the Christian community. 
If there be any difference between πεέϑεσϑε in this case and unelxete, 
the first has reference to positive obedience in regard to any directions 
given them ; the second prohibits any opposition to the teachers, in the 
measures which they might adopt to promote the improvement and the, 
order of their religious community. 

«Αὐτοὶ yao ἀγρυπνοῦσιν ἀποδώσοντες, for they watch over your souls, 

as those who must render an account. The γάρ here introduces a clause 
which shews the gravity and importance of the office of the ἡγούμενοι; 
which was a reason why cheerful obedience should be yielded to them. 
" Ayounvoves, watch; the image seems to be taken from the practice of 
shepherds, who watch with solicitude over their flocks in order that they 
may preserve them from the ravages of wild beasts. See the like im- 
agery employed respecting the prophet Ezekiel, Ezek. 3: 17.— Ὑπὲρ 
τῶν ψυχῶν ὑμῶν, i. 6. for you, D*MHLB>. “Le λόγον ἀποδωσοντες, viz. 
to God, to whom “every one must give an account of himself;;” partic- 
ularly, every one put in a place of trust with regard to spiritual duties. 

"Iva μετὰ χαρᾶς «.. .. τοῦτο, [so obey] that they may do this with 
joy, and not with grief; for this would be unprofitable to you. The 
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meaning, I now think after revision, is: ‘Obey them that they may per- 
form their duty of watching with joy, and not be grieved by perverse- 
ness and disobedience.’ The watching seems to be the main thing, m 
the clause which precedes ‘va μετὰ x. τ. A. 

My orevatovtes, lit. not groaning, i. 6. not grieving, the effect being 
put for the cause. It is only a negative form of expression here, de- 
signed to repeat the same idea as is conveyed by μετὰ χαρᾶς, and to 
render it more intense. “/Avocredéc yao, another negative expression, 
which means as much as to say : ‘ This would be very hurtful or noxious 
to you;’ i.e. should their Christian teachers be compelled to groan on 
account of unbelief and want of subjection in them, the consequences 
would be distressing to themselves as well as to their teachers. 

(18) Προσεύχεσϑε περὶ ἡμῶν... ἀναστρέφεσθαι, pray for us; for 
we trust that we have a good conscience, being desirous in all things to 
conduct ourselves uprightly. The request of the writer, that he may have 
an interest in their prayers, shews the friendly feelings and confidence 
which he entertained respecting them. He appeals to the sincerity and 
uprightness of his Christian deportment, as an evidence that he might 
claim a Christian sympathy for himself. Probably he has special refer- 
ence, in what he says respecting’a good conscience, to the accusations of 
Judaizers, who looked on those Jews as having violated their con- 
science, who had ceased to obey the ritual law. “Ev πᾶσι κ. τ.λ. aug- 
ments, or renders intensive, the idea contained in the preceding clause. 

(19) Περισσοτέρως d2.... ὑμῖν, and I the more earnestly request 
you to do this, in order that I may be speedily restored to you. This 
seems plainly to imply, that the writer was deterred from paying those 
a visit whom he addressed, by some adverse circumstances, viz. either 
by imprisonment, sickness, or some like cause. It also implies, that he 
is known to them, and they to him; for it indicates that he had formerly 
been among them. 

(20) Ὁ δὲ ϑεὸς... . ᾿]ησοῦν, now may the God of peace, that raised 
from the dead our Lord Jesus, who by the blood of an everlasting cove- 
nant has become the great Shepherd of the sheep. Ὃ ϑεὸς τῆς εἰρήνης, 
the God of peace, i.e. the God who bestows happiness, auctor salutis. 
The Greek εἰρήνη, in the New Testament, like the Hebrew Ditw, 
means every king of blessing or happiness. “O avayayoy, who brought 
up, raised up, restored. Tov ποιμένα... τὸν μέγαν, comp. John 10: 
11, 14—18. 

"Ev αἵματι διαϑήκης αἰωνίου some join with ἀναγαγών. But what 
can be the sense of raising Christ from the dead by the blood of the 
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werlasting covenant? Almighty power raised him from the dead ; not 
the blood of the covenant. Beyond all reasonable doubt, then, ἐν αἵμα- 
re x. x. A. characterizes the great Shepherd, who “ laid down his life for 
the sheep,” John 10: 15. 1 Pet. 3: 25; and who sanctioned a new te» 
tament or covenant by his blood, Heb. 9: 15—23. Matt. 26:28. The 
meaning is, that ‘the great Shepherd is provided with, or (so to speak) ' 
carries along with him, blood sanctioning a covenant which is of perpet- 
ual force.’ So in Heb. 9: 25, the high priest is said to have entered 
yearly into the most holy place ἐν adoro‘ αἵματε, i. 6. carrying with 
him the blood of bullocks and goats. Se also Wahl’s Lex. ἐν no 2. 
The phrase is plainly an allusion to the preceding discussion in chap. 
rx. I have rendered it so as to prevent a mistake, in regard to its true 
meaning. 

(21) Δαταρείσαε ὑμᾶς ἐν παντὶ ἔργῳ ἀγαϑῷ, perfect you in every 

_ good work, i. 6. make you in all respects to act worthily of the Christian 
name, enable you in all respects as Christians to discharge your duties. 
Εἰς τὸ ποιῆσαι τὸ ϑέλημα αὐτοῦ, so that you may do his will, i. 6. per- 
form all he requires. 

TTovoy ἐν ὑμῖν. ... Χριστοῦ, working in you that which is pleas- 
ing to him, through Jesus Christ. That is, enabling you to perform all 
your Christian duties, which will be acceptable, εὐάρεστον ἐνώπιον 
αὐτοῦ, pleasing in his sight, Ὑ20: 340. Διὰ ᾿Πησοῦ Χριστοῦ, i. 6. 
may he do this for Christ’s sake or through Christ. 

ἴηι ἡ doka.... Apny, to whom be glory forever and ever, Amen. 
The nearest antecedent to ᾧ, is 2 Χριστοῦ; and to him, it seems to 
me, the doxology plainly belongs. Other examples of a similar nature, 
may be easily shewn; e.g. Rev. 1:6. 1 Pet. 4:11. 2 Pet. 3: 18. 
Doxologies introduced into the midst of a letter, in this way, are char- 
acteristic of the writings of Paul. 

(22) Παρακαλῶ δὲ vuas.... παρακλήσεαις, now 1 beseech you, 
brethren, to bear with this word of exhortation; for I have written 
briefly to you. ’_Avéyw means, to bear patiently with, to receive or per- 
mit with kind feelings, to put up with. Aovyov παρακλήσεως is simply, 
exhortation. Some refer this only to the last part of the epistle; but 
the whole is intermixed with hortatory admonitions. The writer, after 

speaking so plainly, and giving warnings so awful, endeavours to win 
those whom he addresses to a patient toleration of his plain dealing. 

Διὰ βραχέων, a usual Greek expression for briefly, within a short 
compass. ‘‘ But how,” it is asked, “could Paul say this, when this 
epistle is longer than any one of his, that to the Romans and the first 
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, to the Coriathians excepted?” But is it to be supposed that thor, 
whom the apostle now addressed, were acquainted with all of his othe 
epistles, and that they would estimate the force of διὰ βραχέων bya 
comparison of our epistle with them? It is much more reasonable ἢ 
suppose that the writer means to say, that he had written briefly, cor 
sidering the importance and difficulty of the subjects of which he had 
treated. And who will deny this? 

(23) Itvooxere.... ἀπολελυμένον, know ye that [our] brethe 
Timothy is sent away. See on the meaning of this, Introduction, § 19. 

Me ob .... ὑμᾶς, wilh whom, if he speedily return, I shall cisit 
you. Med ov, ia company with whom. ‘Eav τάχιον ἔρχηται implies 
that Timothy was then absent. Of course, ἀπολελυμένον cannot well 
mean set at Kberty. But if the meaning be as I have rendered it, thea 
is the reason plain why Paul should say ἐὰν ἔρχηται. If Timothy was 
imprisoned at Rome, and set at liberty there, why should the writer (at _ 
Rome) speak of his coming to him? If in some other place, bow 
should he know of his liberation sooner than those could whom he e¢- 
dressed ? 

(24) “Aonaouode navrag....aylovs, salute all your leaders, and 
all the saints. ‘Aonacacte means: ‘Present them with my kin 
wishes, and my regard for their welfare.’ “4yloug, those who are cor 
secrated to Christ, professing Christians, saints. 

‘Aonalovras.... Jradiag, they of Italy salute you; viz. the Ita 
ians, see Introduct. ὃ 19. pp. 127, seq. This shews that the writer was 
in Italy, from which country he sends the kind greeting of Christians 
there. 

(25) “Hl χάρις μετὰ πάντων ὑμῶν, Auny, grace be with you all, 
Amen ; frequent form of benediction in the apostolic epistles. Xags 
means divine favour or blessing. 

The subscription to this epistle runs thus: Πρὸς ‘Boaious éyoaqn 
ano τῆς ᾿Παλίας διὰ Τιμοϑέου. Like most of the other subscriptoss 
to the epistles, it is of no authority. It is demonstrably erroneous here; 
for how could Timothy write this epistle, when the author says, at it 
very close, that Timothy was then absent? The author of this sab- 
scription, one is tempted to think, had either read the epistle with very 
litde care, or with very little understanding of its contents. 


EXCURSUS I. 


Heb. 1:2. Av ov καὶ τοὺς αἰῶνας ἐποίησε. 


There still remains a difficulty i in this passage (in common with Eph. 
3:9), as to the form of expression, or rather as to the object of the assertion. 

In John 1: 3 it is said, πάντα δι᾽ αὐτοῦ [λόγου] ἐγένετο ; in 1 Cor. 8: 6, 
δι᾽ οὗ [Τησοῦ Χριστοῦ) τὰ πάντα ; in Col, 1: 15, ἐν αὐτῷ [Χριστῷ] ἐκτίσ-- 
Sn τὰ πάντα; in Col. 1: 16, τὰ πάντα δι᾽ αὐτοῦ [Χριστοῦ] .. 
and in Heb. I: 10—12, σὺ κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς... τὴν γῆν ἐθεμελίωσας, καὶ ἔργα 
τῶν χειρῶν σου εἰσὶν οἱ οὐρανοί. In all these passages, the creation of all 
things is simply ascribed to Christ; just in the same manner as in Gen. 1: 
1, God is said to have created the heavens and the earth. 

The reader is desired specially to mark the mode of expression, in the 
passages above quoted ; as it is important for him to have a distinct cog- 
nisance of it, in order that he may perceive the difficulty which I am 
about to state. If the Scriptures had no where ascribed the creation to 
any other than to the Logos or Christ, and had employed in ascribing it 
to him only such language as that just quoted above, I cannot perceive 
that any interpreter of the sacred writings would have ever thought of as- 
cribing creation to any other than to the Logos simply ; 1 mean, that so 
far as the Scriptures are concerned, he never would have thought of as- 
cribing any sentiment to them, in respect to this subject, but that which 
assigns creatorship simply and solely to Christ or the Logos. There is, 
plainly, no difference in the mode of expression in the Bible, which asserts 
creatorship of God, or which asserts it of Christ. I must be understood 
of course to affirtn this here, only of that class of texts which has just been 
quoted above. 

But there is another view of this subject which presents difficulties that 
cannot be surmounted without some effort. The Scriptures do indeed 
ascribe creatorship to the Logos; as we have seen. But do the sacred 
writers mean to ascribe it to him absolutely, in the highest sense, as his 
sole and independent act? Or do they represent him as creating by dt- 
rection of the supreme God, and under his superintendence? In other 
words: Was the Logos the original author of the universe, or was he only 
the instrument by which the original author brought it into being ? 

Questions easily asked; but not answered without more difficulty than 
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unreflecting minds may at first imagine. All is to be resolved by wis 
the Scriptures have taught us. So one and all who profess any saced 
regard for the Scriptures, must concede. What then do the Scripteres 
say, on this point of all points with respect to the great question about te 
real nature of Christ? Is he Creator by virtue of his own, or by vir 
of a delegated power ? 

One thing it appears somewhat important to consider, before we δὲ 
vance any farther in the investigation of this subject. If Christ were oaly 
the instrument, employed by the supreme God to bring the creatks 
into existence, and to arrange it in its present order, the sacred wn- 
ters might assert, and might truly assert, that πάντα δι᾿ αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο, α 
dy αὑτῷ ἐκτίσϑη τὰ πάντα. It may be said with equal truth, that the 
church of St. Paul’s in London was built by Christopher Wren, and that 
it was built by the monarch who was the efficient cause or author of the 


structure, and by whose direction and at whose expense it was reared 


Every day men familiarly employ language in this manner, ascribing the 
building of a structure either to the owner or to the architect, just as the 
nature of the case may require. 

Do the Scriptures ascribe creation then to Christ as architect merely, οἵ 
as original author and deviser of the whole? [|7ἢ other words: Is that 
class of texts which ascribe creation to Christ, to be modified by admitting 
the idea, that creating by delegated power, i.e. (so to speak) as arched 
only, is meant; or are these texts to be understood in their highest sent, 
viz. in the sense of ascribing to Christ or the Logos original authorship, 
creating in the highest sense ? 

To prepare the way for an answer to this question, we must make 
inquiry respecting a second class of texts, such as those which I sball 
now subjoin. 

In Heb. 1: 2, the writer asserts, that Gop made all things By nts Sos; 
and in Epb. 3: 9, τῷ [Sea] τὰ πάντα κείσαντι διὰ ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ, Goo 
created all things By Jesus Cunist. The latter clause, διὰ I. Χριστοῦ, is 
indeed wanting in some Codices of good estimation, and is rejected by 
Griesbach from the text. But Knapp and Tittmann have inserted it, a0 
the weight of authority seems to favour the admission of it. That the 
sentiment is not without a parallel, is clear from Heb. 1 : 2. 

In these two cases, then, the assertion of the apostle is, that Gop πού 
all things By his Son, or By Jesus Christ. 

Are these expressions, now, to be interpreted in such a way as (to qual- 
ify all the first class of expressions ascribing creatorship to Christ, % 
that they must be understood as asserting nothing more than that be per 
formed an instrumental or ministerial work only, and did not act a8 ong 
inal author in bringing the universe into being? This is the simple que 
tion before us, divested of all extraneous constructions put upon either 
class of texts by opinions previously formed, or views adopted in coB® 
quence of reasoning a priort. 

Whatever may be the answer to this question, it is evident that nothing 
of importance can depend, either in respect to Heb. 1: 2, or Eph. 3:9, 
on the word διά. It has often been asserted, that this preposition is ea 
ployed before the Gen. case, only to designate a secondary or ὦ 
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cause. But this is altogether incorrect, both in respect to sacred and 
classical usage; as even the common lexicons of the New Testament 
will shew. The cause, whether principal or instrumental, may be, and 
often is, designated by διά before the Genitive. 

As” ov, then, might designate (by itself considered) the principal cause 
or original author of the worlds. This expression, however, does not in- 
volve the nodus of the difficulty in the case before us. The assertion is 
not here, that all things were made sy (δια) the Son, but that GOD made 
all things BY him. ἴῃ what manner now ought we to interpret this ? 

How the most noted commentators of the Greek church understood 
this difficult passage, is worth a serious inquiry. Chrysostom ia explain- 
ing it says: “As the Father judgeth no one, but is said to judge by his 
Son, because he hath begotten him who is judge; so also he is said 
δημιεοτργεῖν δι᾿ αὐτοῦ ὅτι δημιουργὸν αὐτὸν ἐγέννησε, to create by him, be- 
cause he hath begotten him who is the Creator.” He then proceeds: “ Ej 
γὰρ αὐτοῦ αἴτιος ὁ πατὴρ, πολλῷ μᾶλλον τῶν δι᾿ αὐτοῦ γεγεννημένων, for if 
the Father ts the cause of him, much more of the things made by him,” Hom. 
I. in Epist. ad Heb. p. 15. Vol. ΧΙ. Ed. Montfaucon. To the same pur- 

pose Theophylact: “’Emeidé δὲ αἴτιος 6 πατὴρ τοῦ υἱοῦ, εἰκότως καὶ τῶν ὑπ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ γενομένων, seeing the Father is the cause of the Son, he must surely be 
of the things made by him,” Comm.in Heb. Tom. II. p. 650. edit. Venet. 
1755. Here also the generation of the divine substance of the Son is as- 
serted, and the appeal is made to this doctrine as solving the difficulty of 
our text. But as the idea of SELF EXISTENCE, EXISTENCE UNCAUSED, and 
INDEPENDENCE, enters essentially into all our conceptions respecting a 
nature TRULY DIVINE, and is ἃ stne gua non in all our apprehensions of a 
CrearTor, it is difficult for us to concede that the Father can be the cause 
(αξτιος) of the Son in his divine nature, without of course adinitting that 
the Son (as divine) must be a dependent being; a δεύτερος ϑεός only, as 
many have called him. The explanation of these fathers, (who accord 
with most of the ancient ecclesiastical writers), seems then only to re- 
move one difficulty by bringing forward another still greater. This ex- 
planation also is forced upon the text. The writer of our epistle does not 
say, Dor intimate, that ‘God created all things by bis Son, inasmuch as he 
is the cause (αἴτιος, ἀρχή, 88 Chrysostom calls him) of the Son.’ Can it be 
proper to force on the sacred writer a mode of metaphysical explanation, 
drawn from the philosophy of later ages, and foreign to the simplicity of 
the Scriptures ? 

In modern times, the mode of explaining our text is founded on what 
the systems of theology denominate, “ subordination in respect to the per- 
sons of the Godhead.” Thus Owen, on Heb. 1: 2, says: “ The joint- 
working of the Father and Son doth not infer any other subordination 
but that of subsistence and order ;” he means the hypostatical subordina- 

tion of persons, or order of their existence in the Godhead. The amount 

of the explanation adopted by him and many others, is, if I rightly un- 

derstand it, that God the Father, in the order of subststence (not of time) 

preceding the Son, did, by the Son, create the worlds. But whether this 

explanation renders the text any more tntelligible, may perhaps be well 

doubted. Especially so, as Owen (on the same passage) says: “The 
69 
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same individual creating act, is the work of the Father and the Son ; whose 
power and wisdom being one and the same undivided, so also are the works 
which proceed outwardly from them.” But if the power and wisdom οἱ 
the Father and Son are not only one, but the samE UNDIVIDED ; on wha, 
it may be asked, is founded the evidence, that a suBORDINATION of subse | 
fence and order exists in the Godhead? If the attributes of the Godhead 
are one and the same undivided, how can we come at the evidence of a 
physical or metaphysical susorpination of subsistence or hypothens! 
Can such a subordination of subsistence be in any way known to vs, ΕΣ- 
cept through the medium of the divine attributes? But these are δῆϊπη- 
ed to be one and the same undivided. Are we able, then, to shew what 
the distinction in divine essence is; or to define the mode in which the 
metaphysical essence of the uncreated Being exists? Where is the pat 
sage of Scripture which does this? I am aware that an appeal is here 
made to those texts which mention Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in com 
nection; and particularly to the order in which they are mentioned. Bat 
of these texts there are only three. The first is in Matt. 28: 19, where 
the order just presented is observed. The second is in 2 Cor. 13:13, 
where the Lord Jesus Christ is placed first. The third isin 1 Jobn 5:7; 
a text which, if not proved to be spurious, is at least thrown into a stale 
so doubtful, that no considerate inquirer would at present think of ap 
pealing to it as authority. Consequently, if the order in which Father, 
Son, and Spirit are mentioned in Matt. 28: 19, proves that the Son and 
Spirit are subordinate to the Father, then the manner in which tbey are 
mentioned in 2 Cor. 13: 13, will prove that the Father and Spirit are 
subordinate to the Son. How can that proof be valid, which establishes ἃ 
contradiction ? 

Is then, we may well ask, the order of subsistence or hypostasis, (which 
is so much insisted on and so often appealed to by the schoolmen), a doc- 
trine taught by the sacred writers? Or rather, is it not one of the inren- 
tions of metaphysical philosophy, in order to remove apparent difficulues 
in the sacred text? Can any one point out the text of Scripture, m 
which God is presented in a physical or metaphysical manner, so that bis 
essence or mode of subsistence (in itself considered) is offered to our con- 
sideration? If not; and if God only in his relations to us and the cret- 
tion around us; God as developed by his attributes and not as he is i 
himself or considered in respect to bis internal essence, be revealed to us 
in the Bible; why not be contented with what the Scriptures have taugbt, 
without forcing sentiments upon the sacred writers which have been ex- 
cogitated only by metaphysicians of later days ? 

Owen himeelf, after going through a protracted consideration of our 
text, with that good sense and humility for which he was so conspicuous, 
adds: “It is not for us to inquire much into or after the reason of ths 
economy and dispensation. We cannot by searching find out God, we 
cannot find out the Almighty unto perfection.” He means, that wecannet 
find put the economy of God’s creating the worlds by his Son, and the 
doctrine of subordination which is implicated in this. Happy would it 
have been for the interest of humble and candid inquirers, had this senti- 
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ment produced a proper influence over all the writings of Owen himself, 
and of mapy other eminent and excellent men! 

Will not most of the sober and intelligent inquirers of the present day a- 
gree in saying, that the nature or modus of the distinction in the Godhead 
i8 not an object of revelation, and that it is BEYonp the boundaries of hu- 
man knowledge? Let those now who write or teach respecting this 
momentous and awful subject, act consistently with such an avowal, and 
very much ofthe perplexity which is still occasioned by incautious asser- 
tions in regard to it, will be saved. 

The ground which Owen and so many others have taken to explain 
the phrase in Heb. |: 2, is not satisfactory ; at least it is not so to me, be- 
cause it is built on the assumption that we know what is beyond the 
boundaries of human knowledge, and which, after much examination, I 
am compelled to believe is not revealed in the Scriptures. 

The difficulty of our text, then, still remains. It would be presumption 
in me to promise a solution of it that will be satisfactory. But as the 
subject is so deeply interesting to all sincere and humble inquirers after 
the simple meaning of the sacred writers, I will venture to suggest a few 
considerations for reflection. 

Words are the signs of ideas. Words are human, i. 6. they belong to 
men; they are employed by them; and employed to designate, of course, 
the ideas which men have in their own minds. All these ideas are de- 
rived from sensation, reflection, or consciousness. The perceptible ob- 
jects without us, and the mental phenomena within us, are all the objects 
from which we can derive ideas through the medium of observation. Re- 
flection or reasoning upon the knowledge derived from these, may lead 

us to many new ideas; all of which, however, have their basis in the 
perception of objects external or internal. 

As words are merely arbitrary signs of ideas, so when employed in 
their original sense, they can never signify more than the things for which 
they stand. But words may be employed figuratively. When we come, 
by reasoning or reflection, to the knowledge and belief that there exists a 
Being who created the world; who is himself uncreated, eternal, and im- 

mutable ; who is not the object of perception by any of our senses, and 
for the description of whom none of the words of our language were ori- 
ginally formed; we are then obliged, in order to describe this Being, to 
apply to bim words already in existence. But these words, it is plain, 
must in such a case be used nearly always in a sense more or less quali- 
fied, and differing from their original and literal sense. Even in express- 
ing our ideas of the moral attributes of the Supreme Being, where there 
is a particular resemblance between him and man formed in his image, we 
do not in reality apply to the Divinity the most common words, in exact- 
ly the same sense in all respects as we do to men. When we say, He 
4s tse, we do not mean that he acquired his wisdom, or possesses it, or 
exercises it, just in the manner that men do. We mean indeed, that 
there is in his wisdom something of the same nature as wisdom in mens 
something which selects the best ends, and chooses the best means of 
accomplishing them. But we do not mean to imply, that the acts of 
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the Divinity in selecting and choosing them are in all respects analogess 
to our own. 

We say, God is omnipresent. But we do not mean that he is preset 
every where, in the same manner as human beings are present at any per- 
ticular place. We do not mean that actual physical presence of body οἵ 
of substance, is necessary to his being present; or in other words, we de 
not mean that he is physically diffused through the Universe. We meaa, 
that he is so present, that he can act any where or every where. Here 
is some analogy between him and us. But we must be! physically pret 
ent in order to act ; he cannot be so, inasmuch as be is not material. As 
to the manner of presence, then, how exceedingly different is his from our 
own ! 

We say, God is mighty. But when we speak of mighé in bim, we de 
not associate with it the idea of firm sinew, of vigorous muscle, of robust 
body, of mature age, of perfect health ; all of which enter into our appre- 
hensions of consummate strength in man. We content ourselves with 
one simple point of analogy. God has real power to do whatever he de- 
sires to do, i.e. he is almighty. In this respect his might or strength 8 
like that in men, i. e. it is power to accomplish the objects which strength 
or might is adapted to accomplish. But the might of the Deity infinitely 
excels that of men in degree. Here is one point of dissimilarity. It de- 
pends, too, on very different causes for its exercise. Here is anothe. 
But still, we do and may speak of power in God ; but who that has any 
reflection will say, that when we use this language in regard to God, we 
use it in all respects as we do when we apply it to men ?- 

In the like manner we might proceed, in the consideration of every 00¢ 
of the divine attributes whether natural or moral. In regard to them δὴ 
we should find, that there is only some one main point of analogy on which 
our assertion rests, when we apply human language to the description of 
God ; and that the manner in which he possesses or exercises any of his 
attributes, physiologically considered, is utterly beyond the boundaries of 
human knowledge ; and indeed that it was never meant to be an object of 
assertion, by any intelligent man who makes assertions in regard to the 
Supreme Being. 

If all this is well understood, we are now prepared to advance ἃ step 
farther and see our way clear. Nothing can be more evident, (I might 
say self-evident), than that the eternal, uncreated, uncaused, independent, 
infinite, and self-existent God, must, as to his mode of essence and exist- 
ence, be unlike to temporary, created, caused, dependent, finite beings, . 
with a derived existence. The very fact that God is as he has been jus 
described, and man as he has been represented, necessarily forces this 
conviction upon us. Nothing can be plainer, then, than that all bumas 
language, formed at first merely to express human conceptions of finite 
and created objects, must in itself be altogether incompetent fully wo de 
cribe the Divinity. Nor could any language be formed by created beings 
adequate to this purpose ; for the plain reason, that no finite being could 
ever have a full conception of the infinite and uncreated Being. 

All our language, then, when used to describe God, must be consider 
ed rather as qualified in some respects, than as simply applied to him ἃ 
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its fei and usual sense. Any description made by it, comes short of a 
full description of what is divine. This has been shewn above. And 
could this be remembered and rightly applied in all our discussions re- 
specting the nature of the Supreme Being, it would save much of the 
difficulty and darkness which now embarrass this great subject. 

No assertion, indeed, can be made respecting God, which, if its lan- 
guage be understood and applied altogether in the same sense in which it is 
understood and applied when made of man, will not lead to contradiction 
or absurdity. This is evident from such plain cases as those already pre- 
sented ; viz. God is wise; God is omnipresent; God is mighty. If there 
is still any doubt here, take another case. God has knowledge. This is 
certainly true. But with us, knowledge can be obtained only through 
the medium of corporeal organs of sensation ; it is acquired successively ; 
in time ; within a limited space ; by the aid of memory, of comparison, 
of reasoning, of imagination; and when needed for use, it is summoned 
by recollection. When we say, ‘A man has knowledge,’ we insensibly 
connect all these things with these words. But if we say, ‘God has know- 
ledge,’ do we mean to imply that he has corporeal organs of sense ; that 
he gradually acquires ideas ; that, limited by time and space, he does this ; 
that he makes the effort of charging the memory with it; the effort of 
comparing, of reasoning, of imagination, of recollection, in any manner 
like us? Whoever says this is an anthropomorphite indeed ; such an one, 
too, as is not to be often met with (I would fondly hope) in these days of 
better illumination respecting the exalted and spiritual nature of the 

Divinity. 

From these obvious considerations, we may now proceed to examine 
the Janguage of the sacred writers, in regard to the difficult point which 
suggested the subject of this Excursus. Two things seem to be equally 
the object of assertion in the holy Scriptures. The first, that there 1s but 
one God; the second, that the Logos or higher nature which dwelt in Christ, 
is truly divine, or ts truly God. Of the first, it would be superfluous to 
produce proofs here. The Old Testament is full of them; and the New 
as distinctly recognizes the same doctrine ; see John 17: 3. 1 Cor. 8: 4, 
6. 1 John 5:20. Luke 18: 19. Matt. 19: 17. <A formal proof of the sec- 
ond point would be out of place, in an exegesis designed only for the 
explanation of a particular phrase. It must suffice merely to advert to 
John 1:1. Rom.9: 5. Titus 2: 13. 1 John 5: 20; the two former in- 
stances of which are so express, that no critical ingenuity can avoid the 
application of the term God to Christ; the third, when examined by the 
principles of grammar and of the usus loguendi of the New Testament, is 
scarcely less certain; and the fourth has never, so far as I know, been 
satisfactorily explained away. 

But how can the Logos be truly God, and yet be with God, and be the 
agent By wHicH God made the worlds? Here lies, it must be confessed, 
the very essence of all the difficulty which embarrasses so many minds; 
and on this point we must now venture to dwell with some particularity. 

In the first place, our minds are embarrassed with the difficulty which 
such a statement respecting the Logos makes, in regard to the divine unt- 
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ty. Let us see if the source of this embarrassment cannot be distinely 
pointed out. 

Trinitarians have been accustomed, for many centuries, to characterise 
the distinction in the Godhead by the word person. Whether this wor 
was well or ill chosen, it is not my present object to inquire. Thus much 
is certain ; many in Christian lands have iucautiously attached to this 
word, when used in reapect to the Godhead, a sense nearly (if not quite) 
the same as they attach to it in common usage. Not a few theologians and 
critics have, indeed, protested against such an application of the word ; and 
some of those, who have been most eminent for their steadfast adherence to 
the belief that the Saviour possesses a nature truly divine, have raised thex 
voice high against such an application of it; but unfortunately for the 
cause of truth, this voice bas been listened to only by some of those who 
were friendly to a belief in the doctrine of the Trinity. Others, with dif- 
ferent views, have commonly thought proper to pay no attention to such 
a protest; but to take advantage, in their efforts to oppose the doctrine of 
the Trinity, of the arguinents which might be put into their possession by 
taking the word person in its usual acceptation. 

If now we speak of the Logos as a person; and of God the Father asa 
person; and attach to the word person the sense that is usual in common 
parlance ; then it is certain, indeed, that the difficulty which lies in the 
way of supposing the Logos to be truly God, and yet consistently maia- 
taining the divine unity, is altogether insurmountable. “ Person is an 
intelligent substance ;” (if I may use the language of philosophy for the 
suke of definition). “Substance” (as defined by Baumgarten, a divine of 
the old school, of high orthodoxy, and of great metaphysical acutenes:) 
“is that which can exiet by itself, or unassociated with another thing; 
Substantia est td, quod potest existere uta, ut ponatur extra allerum, Metapbys. 
191. 136. 2%31—233. As defined by another logician and philoeopher, fa- 
mous for nice distinctions of definition, “Substance is that which exists, 
or may be supposed to exist, although it is connected with nothing else "ἢ 
Substantia est id quod est, aut esse posse putatur, etiamsi nulli alse sit june- 
tum, Ulrichs’ Inst. Log. et Metaphys. ὁ 316. To apply the word perses, 
then, in the sense which such definitions necessarily afford, to the distine- 
tions in the Godhead, inevitably leads to Tritheism, and of course to ἃ 
virtual rejection of the divine unity. We may say in words that we 
believe God is one, although we assert that there are three persons in the 
Godhead as just defined; but nothing is plainer, than that in such a case 
we believe merely in a specific unity, not in a numerical one. Specific 
unity, however, might adinit three thousand or three million divine beings, 
and yet consistently maintain that there is but one God ; that i iB, it might 
do 80, provided we allow the advocates of it that there is a γένος ϑεῖον, 
genus divinum, or genus of divinities. Human nature, for example, is ene; 
i.e. there is but one nature of man; yet the individuals of this genus are 
without number. That such is not the unity which the Scriptures aseet 
of the Godhead, I[ need not stop to prove. 

He who consistently holds the numerical unity of the Godhead, must, be- 
yond all doubt, protest against the application of the word person to desig- 
nate the distinctions of the divine nature, if that word is to be taken in its 
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Zogical or metaphysical sense. For however one may hold to words and 

JSorms of expression, it is plain, that while he makes such an application 
©@f the word person to the Godhead, he in fact admits Tritheism, although 
ihre may be far from any design or any consciousness of doing so. 

The views which have now been presented, may serve to explain the 
wre-ason why many find it so difficult, or (as they think it) impossible, to 
zacimit the true divinity of the Logos. ‘How can he,’ say they, ‘be the 
second person in the Godhead, and yet be one with the first? How can 
ine be with God, and yet be God himself?’ 

And truly it must be confessed that this cannot be, provided the words 
3m question are to be construed altogether more humano, i. 6. in their logtc- 
el, common, usual acceptation. But is it analogous, is it proper, to con- 
sstrue them thus? Does it develope a spirit of candid and fair inquiry, to 
insist that these terms shall be construed altogether according to their com- 
sezon acceptation, when there is not, as we have seen above, a single term 
significant of a divine attribute, which we ever construe in such a manner ὃ 

If this be correct, (and I may venture to say it cannot be reasonably 
disputed), then I see no very urgent reason why the use of the word per- 
son, in order to designate a distinction in the Godhead, should be rejected. 
It is true, it is not a word which is applied by the Scriptures to the God- 
head, (for ὑπόστασις in Heb. 1: 3 does not mean person); it is also true, 

that many well-meaning individuals have been misled by it in regard to 
their conceptions respecting the Deity, and that those who reject the doc- 
trine of the Trinity have made great use of this word in order to render 
the sentiments of Trinitarians obnoxious: so that one might almost wish 
the word had never been introduced into ecclesiastical usage. But when 
the matter is examined to the bottom, it will be found that objections of a 
similar nature night be urged against the application of any anthropopa- 
thic expressions to God. The simple and the untaught may be easily 
misled by them ; and often are so. How many, for example, believe that 
God is really angry, repents, etc., more humano, because such expressions 
are found in the Scriptures? Shall all such expressions be laid aside, be- 
cause they are misunderstood or perverted? And if so, where shall we 
stop? for we have seen that all language which is used in order to describe 
God, must be taken, of course and by necessity, in a qualified sense. The 
abuse of a thing is no valid argument against the use of it. Those then 
who believe in the existence of a real distinction in the Godhead, in case 
they are careful to protest against the literal application of the word per- 
son to designate this, may still continue to employ the word if they think 
best; for it is exceedingly difficult (as all will confess who have thoroughly 
studied this subject) to exchange it for a better one, or for one that will so 
well correspond with the representations of the Bible in regard to such a 
distinction. Certainly no term can be substituted for it, which will not, 
in like manner, be obnoxious to more or less objections. 

If those who reject all distinction in the Godhead, will persevere still 
im maintaining, that to say there are three persons in the Godhead necessa- 
rily involves the doctrine of Tirithetsm; and if they will thus continue, at 
all events, to explain the word person according to its literal and common 
meaning, and to charge upon those who believe in the doctrine of the 
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Trinity the absurd consequences derivable from this; then they may »- 
deed display their strength of attachment to their own views, and perbape 
their skill in logomachy ; but where is that candour and fairness toward 
those who differ from them, which is becoming in all who are earnestly 
seeking to know the simple doctrines of the Scriptures ? 

Suppose now, when one says that God possesses knowledge, he should be 
asked in the tone of reproof: ‘What! Do you mean to assert that God 
has physical organs of perception ; that he studies; that he charges hw 
memory with ideas; that he compares; that he deduces conclusions ; that 
he summons them up by the effort of recollection when he needs them ? 
Men do all this, who have knowledge ; but can all this be predicated of 
God?’ Would any considerate man think these questions very reasonable 
ones; or feel himself compelled by them to abandon his assertion, that 
God has knowledge ? 

Apply now the principle concerned in this case, to the idiom im ques 
tion. The apostle John says, that the Logos was with God; was with km 
in the beginning ; and repeats this asseveration, John 1: 1,2. Christ says 
of himself, that he was with the Father and partook of his glory, before the 
world had an existence, John 17: 5. In another place, John asserts that 
the Son was with the Father, 1 John 1:2; and the Saviour speaks of the 
Father as loving him before the foundation of the world, John 17; 24. He 
declares that he came out from the Father, when he came into the world, 
Jobn 16: 28. In accordance with this idiom Paul says, that God created 
all things by Jesus Christ, Eph. 3:9; and that he made the worlds by las 
Son, Heb. 1:2. Now if such texts are to be considered as altogether 
insulated, and the principles of analogy in other cases are not to be applied 
to the language which they exhibit, then the conclusion that Christ or the 
Logos is a being wholly distinct from God the Father, is clear and inevita- 
ble. But are these texts to be construed in an absolude and tsolated sense, 
and without any reference at al] to others which relate to the same com- 
nection between Father and Son? Certainly not, if we follow the anal- 
ogy of exegesis in all other cases. When John says that the Logos was 
with God, he tells us at the very same time, (as if to guard us against errone- 
ously concluding that he is a distinct and separate and different substance), 
that he was God. When the Saviour spake of the glory which he had 
with the Father before the world was, he had just been addressing the 
Father as the only true God, John 17: 5, 3; so that no one could ration- 
ally suppose him to assert the existence of more than one true God. If 
Paul tells us that God created all things by Jesus Christ, and that he made 
the worlds by his Son, he also tells us, that Christ is God over all and blessed 
forever, Rom. 9:5; and that he is the eternal and immutable creator of 
the heavens and the earth, Heb. 1: 10—12. Christ tells us that he who 
hath seen him hath seen the Father, John 14:9; that he ie in the 
Father, and the Father in him, 14: 10; and that all which the Father 
hath is his, 16: 15. Now whatever diversity between the Father and Soa 
the first class of texts above quoted may seem to imply, it is plain that it 
is not of such a nature as to destroy the unity of the Godhead. Whatever 
the distinction in the Godhead may be, it is not that which makes plural- 
tty; it is not that which makes personaltfy in a logical or merely human 
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ssense. But can we say what itis? Plainly not. A positive description 
4s no where given in Scripture ; and surely it would ill become us to pre- 
tend that we understand, without revelation, the uncreated substance and 
weodus erisiendi of the Godhead. All that we can understand by such 
expressions as the Logos’ being with God, becoming flesh and dwelling among 
zs, and God’s making the world by him, is, that there is a distinction in the 
Godhead of some kind, which amounts to more than merely the different 
amodes or ways in which the Divinity discloses himself to us. It is some- 
thing which is not merely nominal or logical ; which is not to be predi- 
cated merely of the external relations of the Godhead. It is something 
which renders it possible to affirm, in some sense or other analogous to 
the usual meaning of the words, that the Son was with God, that God cre- 
ated the world by him, that he became incarnate, etc.; all which cannot be 
Predicated, in the same sense, of the Father. Yet all this must be true in 
such a modyied sense, as not to infringe on the real unity of God. 

Who now will undertake to decide what metaphysical distinctions or 
relations there may be in the uncreated substance of the eternal God, and 
what are consistent, and what not consistent, with his unity? None, we 
may believe, but those who are either presumptuous, or destitute of cool 
and sober reflection. But although the nature of the distinction in the 
Godhead be truly beyond the boundaries of human knowledge, (as plain- 
by it is), yet the fact that there is a distinction of some kind or other, may be 
revealed. Indeed that it is revealed, seems to be a necessary consequence 
of allowing the two classes of texts above quoted to be true, and to modi- 
fy each other. On the one hand, distincizon is not to be so held or as- 
serted as to infringe upon unify ; and on the other, unily is not to be so 
held or asserted as to preclude the possibility of any distinction. Who 
has found out the Almighty unto perfection? Are not all analogies from 
created, finite, temporal objects, utterly incompetent to convey adequate 
ideas of the infinite and uncreated God? Must they not from their very 
nature be so? Yet men will insist on applying all the analogy which 
language imports, to God in the same way as to themselves. We always 
conceive, for example, of different beings which have a finite nature, as 
separated by space, as existing in time, and as having their own peculiar 
properties. When therefore we read of the Logos as being with God, we 
very easily associate with this expression the analogy of one human being 
in company with another, or of some created thing associated with anoth- 
er that is a separate one. Then we are ready to ask: How can the Lo- 
gos be God? One cannot, indeed, shew that he is so, if we will insist 
that all language is to be applied to him, simply according to the common 
application of it to human objects. But is such an application to be 
made? Can it be? John says, he is God; and Paul says, he is God 
over all. Then human language, of course, can only approrunate to a de- 
scription of him; the literal and full application of it, in designating 
his relations to the Godhead, is out of all question. Only very inade- 
quate views of this subject, or the spirit of party, or that of disputation, 
can maintain the propriety of such an application. 

We may come then to the conclusion, that when the apostle Paul as- 
serta that God made the worlds by his Son, there is notbing in reality more 
70 
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difficult in this expression, than there is in those expressions which sre 
found in the gospel and first epistle of John. Whatever may be the 
economy of the Godhead to which Paul refers, it is not one which de 
nies, or virtually takes way, either the unity of the same, or the supreme 
creatorship (so to speak) of the Son; for this he most fully asserts, = 
Heb. 1: 10—12. 

We have seen by the passages above cited, that the apostles John and 
Paul accord in their views, both with respect to the distinction and the 
unity of the Godhead, and to the divinity of the Saviour. As they held 
these truths in such a manner that they harmonized with each other, se 
ought we to do; and consequently, we should not give such an explans- 
tion to the one as to destroy the other. In a particular manner we ought 
to be guarded against making any assertions or definitions, which are 
built on the assumption that we know in what the distinctions of the 
Godhead consist. Some of the efforts of the school-divines on this awful 
subject, are not only contradictory to each other, but their views are incon- 
sistent with the true nature of a divine and self-eristent Creator, as well as 
repulsive to the feelings of a cautious and impartial inquirer, who seeks 
after ideas of things and not after mere words. 

The suggestions now made, respecting the necessity of feeling that all 
our language when applied to describe the Deity must be restricted to a 
modified sense, are strengthened by an examination of the descriptions m 
general of God, as given in the Bible by the sacred writers. They repre 
sent him, for example, as angry; as repenting; as being grieved at tbe 
heart; as laughing at the efforts of the wicked; as mocking at their ca- 
lamities ; as rejoicing; as weeping; as avenging himself; as possessing 
eyes, hands, feet, and all the parts of the human body ; as descending and 
conversing with men; as appearing to Abraham, Moses, and many otb- 
ers; as ascending; as riding in the whirlwind and the storm; as walking 
on the sea; as shooting with a bow and arrows; as whetting his glitter- 
ing sword, and bathing it in blood; as clothed with the habiliments of ἃ 
warrior, or in those of royal magnificence; in a word, as possessed of all 
the sympathies, and exhibiting al] the phenomena, of a man. The mos 
unpractised reader of the Bible knows this is true, and that more or less 
of it is to be found on nearly every page of it. Yet who that has any ra- 
tional views of the true spiritual nature of God, ever supposes that any 
part of all this language is to be applied merely in its primary and literal 
sense to God? Still, in every case of this nature there is some real mean- 
ing in the language employed by the sacred writers. There is some 
point of analogy between the literal meaning of the language as applied 
to men, and the qualified meaning of it as applied to God. When God is 
said to repent, the meaning is, that he acts in a manner analogous to that 
in which men act when they repent, i. e. he changes the course which be 
was pursuing. When God is said to whet his glittering sword, to bend 
his bow, and to take hold on vengeance, then he does that which is like what 
men do to their enemies, i. e. he punishes, he inflicts distress, he makes re- 
tribution for crimes. In all these and such like cases, the manner in 
which the divine Being acts is not intended to be described ; but the fad 
that he does act, is what is asserted by the use of such language as has just 
been mentioned. 
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No one can justly say, then, that there is no real meaning in such lan- 
geuage when applied to God, unless it is taken in its primary and literal 
sense. Such an affirmation would betray profound ignorance of the na- 
ture of Janguage as used in a qualified sense, and also of the true charac- 
ter of God. For if all such language respecting him is indeed to be liter- 
exily construed, then have the Scriptures cast no additional light on the 
spiritual nature of God, and he is still to be regarded as the heathen rep- 
resented him to be, viz. as one allogether like ourselves. 

If it shoyld be thought that the class of expressions which are men- 
tioned in the two preceding paragraphs, are essentially different from 
those before considered, viz. such as God knows, God is mighty, etc., an 

examination of the whole matter will convince any one of his mistake. 
It ig true, the former class of expressions are more obviously figurative. 
We at once perceive, that, as God is not flesh and blood, they cannot be 
keferally applied to him; i. 6. we abstract from these expressions whatev- 
er pertains to modus, whatever is borrowed from our earthly material 
structure. But is it not equally true, that whatever pertains to modus is, 
in the other case also, to be in the same manner abstracted ? For exam- 
ple ; when God is said to knot, does it any more imply the human modus 
of knowing, than it implies the human modus of acting, when he is said 
to lift up his arm in order to smite an offender? Most clearly not. The 
truth is, when sifted to the bottom it will be found that there is no essen- 
tial difference as to the qualified nature of the language in both cases. In 
both you abstract the modus, before you apply it to God. In the one 
case, indeed, the metaphor is taken from our corporeal parts; in the other, 
from our mental powers; but this makes no difference in respect to the 
thing itself, except that in the former case the language is more obviously 
and strikingly to be qualified than in the Jatter. 

If then such expressions as those which have been considered, and all 
others which designate the natural or moral attributes of God, are, and 
must be, understood in a modiied sense; then why is not the assertion 
that the Logos was with God, to be understood in a similar way? The 
manner in which one created substance, as contemplated by us, is wuth 
another, can surely afford no perfect analogy to explain the manner in 
which the self-existent and uncreated Logos is with God. And yet the 
most specious of all the objections to the true divinity of the Logos, are 
grounded on the full and iteral application to him of such language. 

One word witb respect to the unity itself of the Godhead. [8 not this 
term, as well as all the others applied to the Divinity, to be taken in a 
modified sense? If any one will, for a moment, put aside the veil of 
words, and come to the simple contemplation of things, he will probably 
find himself much less able to tell what unity in the Godhead is, than he 
suspected. In the substances around us, proximity of parts united by 
some common influence, or subserviency to some common purpose, is 
essential to our idea of unity. A tree is one, because its several parts are 
intimately connected, are under an influence common to all, and are sub- 
servient to a common purpose, i. 6. the producing of fruit or foliage. Oth- 
er trees, indeed, of the like kind, are under the like influence, and subserve 
the like purpose; but the want of an intimate proximity of parts to the 
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tree in question, is the ground why they are not one with it. One mus, 
in distinction from many, consists of a corporeal frame thus intimately 
connected, and animated by an intelligent spirit. Every thing that has 
material parts is numerically one, ouly by an iniimate conjunction of those 
parts. 

But when we apply the term unity to spirit, and ask: What is that im 
which the unity of spirtt consists? it will be found more easy to ask thas 
to answer the question. A spirit we do not suppose to have parts; cer- 
tainly not in such ἃ sense as matter has, i. 6. it is not divisible. God has 
no parts; he is ἃ spirit, Proximity of parts does not constitute his unity. 
Nor have we, nor can we have, any proof that homogeneousness or sim- 
plicity of essence or substance constitutes his unity. For, in the first 
place, we have no distinct idea of what the essence or substance (if I may 
be allowed the expression) of the Godhead consists; and of course, we 
cannot predicate physical homogeneousness or simplicity of that reepect- 
ing which we have no distinct idea. In the second place, as the most 
insignificant portion of matter has never yet, so far as we know, received 
an ullimate analysis from the highest efforts of chemical philosophy, so 
that any one can venture to affirm what its simple substance is, and confi- 
dently declare that it is homogeneous, and one only in regard to its compo- 
nent elements; will any one venture to say, that he has analyzed the di- 
vine substance, (I speak it with reverence), so as to be able with certainty 
to predicate physical homogeneous simplicity and unity of the elements 
which compose it? How is it possible for us to make affinnations about 
the nature of that substance, of which, by our own confession, we are al- 
together ignorant? A man who at the present day should do thus in any 
other science than that of theology, would be regafded as a mere visiona- 
ry, or as a bigoted enthusiast for the party to which he belonged. 

The qualities, then, of the substance or essence of the Godhead, or (to 
speak in other terms) the physical or metaphysical nature of the Deity, is 
that of which we are profoundly ignorant. We know that there is one 
omnipotence, one orniscience ; one Creator and governor of the universe ; 
but do we know the internal relations and modifications of his substance ? 
Confeseedly not. How then can we with propriety reject the testimony 
of revelation, that the Logos is God, because of objections which our phi- 
losopby deduced from a prior: reasoning may raise, in respect to the unity 
of the divine substance; all of which objections, too, are deduced from 
analogies that are taken merely from material and corporeal things? Tru- 
ly if the nature of these objections be examined, and the whole matter 
sifted to the bottom, by putting mere words aside for a while and looking 
at things, it will be found that we have less reason to confide in such ob- 
jections than some are ready to imagine. 

The Christian who holds that the Logos is truly divine, (and of couree 
that he is self-existent, eternal, and independent), holds to what Paul and 
John seem very plainly to assert; and he who admits that there is a ἐδ - 
tinction in the Godhead, (the nature of which is not developed, but which 
is implied in such expressions as those in Heb. 1: 2. John 1: 1, 2), stands 
on scriptural ground, and on that too which is proof against al) assault. 
For how can it be proved that there is not a distinction in the Godhead, 
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the natnre of which we confessedly do not understand? If it be asked: 
Eilow can it be proved there is one? The answer is: By a revelation. If 
sauch a revelation has been made, (and the texts cited above, not to mention 
others, seem plainly to imply it), then we are either bound to receive it, 
or to reject the authority of the sacred writers. Consistency must oblige 
us directly and fully to do the one or the other. 

As for all the illustrations attempted by divines, ancient and modern, of 

the physical nature of the distinctions in the Godhead, drawn from finite, 
material, created objects, the bare mention of them is enough to shew that 
they must be imminently exposed to error. Who can draw any perfect 
analogies between created and uncreated beings, in regard to their phystcal 
mature and properties? And all the terms, and names, and dogmas, which 
have resulted merely from such comparisons, may be rejected in a mass, 
salved fide et salvd ecclesid ; and they ought to be rejected, if we would not 
expose the awful mystery of the doctrine in question to doubts, if not to 
rejection, by men who are not influenced in their opinions by tradition, 
nor by the authority of the schools. When the simple Biblical view of 
this subject is embraced, and the simple position of the sacred writers 
maintained, without adding to it any explanations or definitions merely .of 
our own invention, then may more unity of opinion on this subject, be ex- 
pected among professed Christians; and then will truth be less exposed to 
assault, from those who reject it. 

We come, then, at the close of this protracted discussion, to the conclu- 
sion, that language like that in Heb. 1: 2, is subject to such modifications 
as other parts of the Scriptures and the nature of the case demand. In 
other words, we can rationally apply it.to God and to Christ, only in a 
qualified sense ; just as all other language must be applied to them, most 
obviously, in a qualified sense. Whatever depends on modus, must be ab- 
stracted. Facts are aimed at by the sacred writers, not the modus of them. 

The expression in our text, therefore, according to every just law of 
exegesis, must be so taken as to accord with other assertions of the apos- 
de and other inspired writers. But these do not permit us to attribute 
the act of creating to any but God himself, i.e. the supreme God. To 
this act the ultimate appeal is made by the sacred authors, in order to dis- 
tinguish the supreme God from all that is called God in heaven or on 
earth ; see Rom. 1: 20. Ps. 19:1. Acts 14:15. Is. 40: 25, 26. 42:5—8. 
43:15. 44:24. 45:18. 46:9. 48: 12,13, etc. Nor is it possible for the 
human mind to appeal to any decisive evidence of supreme Divinity, un- 
less the act of creation be such. The Deity can be known at all only by 
the development of his attributes; and no development ever made, or (so 
far as we can see) none which can be made, is so highly and decisively 
characteristic of “eternal power and Godhead,” as the act of creation. 
So thought Paul, Rom 1: 20; and so, until the whole structure of my 
mind is changed, must I think. 

The Being then who created the world, is Gop to me; and from the 
bature of my moral and mental constitution, he must be so. This is a 
point that admits of no explaining away. Hf therefore Christ created the 
world, he must be what John asserts him to be,GOD; and what Paul 
asserts him to be, GOD OVER ALL. But in what sense God can be 
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said to have created the world by Chriet, i. e. what is the eract meaning of 
a phrase, which refers to an interna! distinction (as it would seem) in the 
divine nature, is beyond the reach of our conception as to modus. Enough 
that it has matter of fact for its ground, viz. that the Logos was uly 
Creator. Enough that creatorshtp is so spoken of in the Bible, that we 
are not at liberty to predicate it of any dependent being. This pomt 
fixed, (and if it be not, we have no decisive evidence on which we cas 
rely, that Jehovah is God), the sense of Heb. 1: 2, and of other like per 
sages, is to be understood in a qualified way, so as not to gainsay what κα 
plain and certain. This is as much as can be said with safety ; for the 
subject to which such passages refer, is plainly one that, in most repects, 
is beyond the boundaries of human knowledge. 

That the subject is not without difficulties, even in its Scriptural peal- 
tion, is what every candid and unprejudiced man will be very ready to 
confess. But it is a noble remark of Garve (on Cicero de Offic. Lib. I 
p. 70): “ The better part of men do not, because they may discover a few 
difficulties which they cannot solve, regard the whole system of acknow!- 
edged truth as uncertain. They can be aware that there is some dark- 
bess mingled with light in their knowledge, without being terrified by the 
one or blinded by the other.” 

The effort to explain every thing, to define every thing, has led to the 
unhappy consequence of introducing scholastic phraseology and defnt- 
tions in respect to every thing about the doctrine of the Trinity. Ths 
not only bewilders many, but makes others believe that they have ἃ 
knowledge of things, because they can use abundance of technical words; 
while the opposition of another class, who can detect the inconsistency and 
emptiness of these terms, is excited against the whole doctrine. The day 
however is coming, if not already arrived, when mere names will be re- 
garded by the church as of little worth, provided they do not convey t#* 
telligible wdeas. For the good of the church also it may be hoped, that 
the time is very near when men will learn to stop in making their inqat- 
ries, WITHIN the boundaries of human knowledge, and neither to assert ner 
deny that about which they know nothing and can know nothing. Well was 
it said by a very sensible writer: “He who will not undertake to explain 
what is incomprehensible, but will seek to know where the boundaries of 
this begin, and simply acknowledge them when and where he finds them 
—he does most to promote the genuine knowledge of truth by man.”* 


——_— 
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EXCURSUS IL 
Heb. 1:2. Δ΄ οὗ καὶ τοὺς αἰῶνας ἐποίησε. 


It has been argued, that the expression God made the worlds by his Son, 

mecessarily contains an implication of eternal Sonship or eternal generation ; 
in other words, that Christ is the Son of God in his divine nature, and not 
simply considered as mediator. “How,” it is asked, “could God make 
the worlds by his Son, if he had no Son until four thousand years after 
the world was created ?” The answer, however, is easy. How could 
“ God create all things by Jesus Christ?” And yet the apostle asserts 
that he did, in Eph. 3:9. Is not Jesus Christ the appropriate name of 
the tncarnate Logos? Of the Saviour as possessing our nature? How 
then could the world have been created by him? The answer is, that in 
both cases, and in all similar cases, the words which describe the person 
are used as proper names, and thus come to designate the whole person in 
whatever relation he is considered. The Logos who created the world, 
was united with the human nature of Jesus—with the human nature of 
the Son of God, i.e. the Messiah. And as the names Jesus Christ and 
Son of God, are evidently terms used to describe the compler person of the 
Saviour: so it is altogether accordant with the usages of language to say, 
that ‘God created the world by Jesus Christ,’ or ‘by his Son ;? meaning, 
in either case, by the Logos or higher nature united to Christ or the Son. 
So we say, Abraham ts dead, meaning that part of him which is mortal is 
dead ; Abraham ts alive, meaning that part which is immortal lives. We 
say too, Abraham was born wn Ur of Chaldea; yet he did not receive this 
name until ninety nine years after his birth there, for before this last pe- 
riod he was called Abram, not Abraham, Gen. 17:1, 5. This is analogical 
with saying, God made the worlds by his Son ; although the Logos did not 
receive the name Son, (except by prophetic anticipation), until he appear- 
ed in the flesh. Nothing is more common than to employ proper names, 
when once acquired, in order to designate the whole person, in all its dif- 
ferent stages or modes of existence, without any reference to the time or 
manner of acquiring the proper name. At all events, if to say that God 
made the worlds by his Son, necessarily proves that the Logos was then a 
Son when he made the worlds ; the same reasoning will of course prove, 
that he was then Jesus and Christ also, i.e. a complex person having a 
human nature, because it is said, God created all things by Jesus Christ. 

In the same manner, the expression of our Saviour, What if ye should 
see the Son of man ascend up where he was before? John 6: 62, would 
prove, if the reasoning on which we are animadverting be correct, that the 
SON OF MAN existed in heaven before he dwelt among men, i.e. that the 
Word made flesh did not assume this incarnate condition at the birth of 
Jesus, but possessed such a nature before, viz. while in the heavenly 
world. Now as neither fact justifies such a supposition, nor the usages of 
language demand it, so the doctrine of eternal Sonship can never be 
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built upon a principle of reasoning, which stands upon such a very insef- 
ficient basis. 

In regard to the appeal which is made so often and with so much cos- 
fidence to the early Fathers of the church, as avowing and defending ths 
doctrine, it is evidently founded in mistake, or in a partial and imperfect 
investigation of their sentiments. The amount of the speculations of eer- 
ly ecclesiastical writers on this subject, may be summed up in the follow- 
ing propositions ; viz. (1) Originally or at first, God was alone (μόνος), yet 
so that the Logos was in him ( αὐτῷ, ἐνδιάϑετος) as his reason or intel 
lect. (2) In this sense they of course affirmed the Logos τὸ be eternal, in- 
asmuch as God never could have been without reason or understanding. 
In this sense also, they understood the Logos to have been concerned with 
the creation of the world; for surely the world was created by wisdom 
and intelligence. (3) As to the generation of the Logos, it took place 
when the world was created ; so Tertullian expressly says: Tunc iver 
tpse Sermo speciem et ornatum suum sumil, sonum εἰ vocem, CUM DICIT 
Devs, Fiat tux. Haec est nativitas perfecta Sermonis, dum ex Deo pre 
cedit ; conditus ab eo primum ad coguatum tn nomine Sopkiae, Lib. coat 
Prax. p. 200, Tom. II. This they strenuously contended for, on the 
ground that the words which proceeded from God, when be said, Le 
there be light, must be substantia, οὐσία, not “ quiddam inane vel vacuum.” 
(4) The Logos thus generated was not merely like to God, but a com- 
munion of the same nature and attributes existed between them. In bis 
assuming personality, there was no ἀποτομή abscission, no μερισμός ditt 
sion, in respect to the divine substance, but he was a φῶς ἐκ φωτὸς ἀϊδίου, 
a light kindled up by light and partaking of the same attributes. (5) This 
communtly of nature constituted the basis of the unity which exists in the 
Godhead. 

So much for speculation on this awful subject. The reader can judge 
for himself, whether any advance is made by all this toward explaining 
the doctrine of the Trinity, or of the generation of the Son. If he calk 
in question the correctness of this representation, as it regards the early 
fathers, I refer him for ample satisfaction, to a clear and masterly state- 
ment of the whole, with abundant proofs in the way of quotation from the 
early fathers, contained in Ketlit Opuscula, p. 483 seq.; also Martini, 
Geschichte des Logos. 
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EXCURSUS III. 


Heb. 1:3. “Os ὧν ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης καὶ χαρακεὴρ τῆς ὑποσ. 
τάσεὼς αὐτοῦ. 


What can be plainer, than that the description in Heb. 1: 3 necessari- 
ly applies to the tncarnate Logos, to the Son of God as disclosing in our 
nature the Father to the world of mankind? A multitude of analogous 
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texts might easily be appealed to; but those quoted in the commentary 
are sufficent. It is plainly the manifestation of | God which the Son 
makes, that occasions the Son’s being described as ἀπαύγασμα and yagax- 
τῆρ᾽ both of which imply, of course, what is visible and perceptible. But 
the Logos before the incarnation, while simply divine, was neither visible 
nor percepuble. Nor can we, with any propriety of language, speak of 
him in that state in which he was simply the invisible God, as being only 
the tnage of God, or only the radiance of his splendor, or merely the like- 
ness of his substance. ‘Trootacts αὐτοῦ, his substance, I regard as equiva- 
lent to him, himself as he really ts ; for this would seem to be the meaning 
of substance in the case before us, and not the designation of the physical 
or metaphysical nature of the divine substance, which neither Christ nor 
any of the sacred writers have represented to us, and of which the Logos 
is, Dot an wage, since he i is ONE with the Father. 

Others understand ἀπαύγασμα in the sense of inage, exact resemblance, 
and δόξα as | meaning, divine majesty ; thus making ἀπαύγασμα δύξης and 
χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὑτοῦ synonymous, They appeal by way of 
supporting this to an expression in Philo, who calls the sanctuary of the 
temple οἷον ἀπαύγασμα τῶν ἁγίων καὶ μίμημα τοῦ ἀρχετύπου, an image (as 
they translate it) of the [heavenly] sanctuary, and a resemblance of the arche- 
type. But here ἀπαύγασμα may well be rendered radtance, i.e. light 
emanated from the heavenly sanctuary, in reference to the heavenly splen- 
dor which appeared in the most holy place. Philo de Plantat. Noe, L. 
II. p. 221. edit. Francofurt. The book of Wisdom calls wisdom, ἀπαύ- 
yaopa φωτὸς ἀϊδίου, καὶ εἰκόνα τῆς ἀγαϑότητος αὐτοῦ, the radiance of eler- 
nal light and the tmage of [God’s] goodness ; which, although cited by 
them, is still less to the purpose of defending their opinion. 

Ancient and modern commentators, who have construed these phrases 
as having respect to the divine nature and condition of the Son, have un- 
derstood them as asserting an exact likeness between the Father and Son, 
first in regard to attributes (δόξα), and then in regard to substance or es- 
sence (ὑπόστασις). I must however regard the phrase in question, as of 
the same nature in respect to meaning with the texts to which it has been 
compared in the commentary ; and we may surely find, in the analogy of 
the Scripture and in the nature of the imagery, reason to justify this view 
of the whole. But as the explanation referred to has been so long insist- 
ed on, and so often repeated, it deserves ut least some particular attention. 

Theodoret has best exhibited the mode of argument, which is used to 
defend the sentiment in question. “Splendor (ἀπαύγασμα) ," says he, 
“comes from fire. It has fire as its cause, but is inseparable from the 
fire; for fire and splendor proceed from the same source. If now it is 
possible, in respect to objects of sense, that one thing should be derived 
from another, and yet co-exist with that from which it is derived, you 
cannot doubt that God the Logos, the only begotten Son of God, is begot- 
ten as ἃ Son, and yet that he co-exists with him who begat him as Logos, 
which [Logos] is ἀπαύγασμα δόξης. For the glory and the splendor have 
one common source. But the glory always existed ; consequently the splen- 
dor. Fire and splendor are of the same nature; then the Son is of the 
same nature with the Father. Moreover, since the image of splendor 
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abundantly shews the co-eternal and co-essential nature [of the Son wah 
the Father], it has afforded occasion for the blasphemies of those who ls» 
bour under the disease of Sabellius and Photinus. By another image. 
therefore, he [the apostle} refutes this blasphemy, since splendor does nt 
exist in and of itself; for he adda, χγαραχτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὐτοῦ, x. τ. 1." 
Theod. Comm. on Heb. 1: 3. 

In ἃ similar manner Chrysostom and Theophylact argue, calling the 
Son φῶς éx φωτός. So the Nicene Fathers say, ‘the Son is φῶς ἐκ φωτὸς, 
καὶ Seog ἐκ ϑεοῦ. ΑΙ] these plainly borrow their phraseology from the ex- 
pression, ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης αὐτοῦ, which is referred by them to the 
divine nature of Christ. 

But how incompetent any material objects are, to afford just analogies 
of the modus eristendt of a divine and uncreated Nature, need not be agam 
insisted on in this place. We might well ask, Is not the sun the cause of 
light? And does not the cause exist before the effect? Again; Is light 
in all respects homoousian with the source of light, the laminary from 
which it springs? Is the radiance of the sun the same thing as the sua 
itself? 

Chrysostom, Theophy lact, and Gregory Nyseen, moreover assert, that 
the expression χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὐτοῦ, necessarily implies an en- 
tire resemblance in all respects of the Son to the Father, with the exception 
of separate hypostasis ; and this they maintain must be so, because the 
impression made by a stamp or die is exactly like the stamp or die itself. 
But it may be asked, first, Whether the writer himself of our epastie 
makes, as these commentators do, the exception of kypostasis from the 
completeness of the resemblance asserted? Next, whether an impression 
is indeed in all respects like the die which made it? For example; is 
the impression solid, or of the same material with the stamp; or does it 
possess the same physical attributes; or is it coeval with it? Such asser- 
tions, therefore, though they may be oratorical enough, and please the fancy 
of hearers or readers, vanish away before the tribunal of examination, and 
serve only to show the incompetence of any earthly analogies to give a 
true representation of the modus eristendi, or of the physical substance of 
the Godhead.. They also shew the imprudence, nay the danger, of em- 
ploying such figures in regard to a subject of so awful a nature. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any man who carefully 
that the Nicene fathers and the Greek commentators, one and all, held that 
Christ as to his divine nature was derwed from the Father. So the Nicene 
creed, ϑεὸς ἐκ ϑεοῦ, φῶς ἐκ φωτός. So Chrysostom, commenting on the 
phrase in Heb. 1: 13, κάϑου ἐκ δεξεῶν pov, affirms that “the apostle says 
this for no other reason, than that you may not suppose the Son to be 
ἄναρχον καὶ ἀναίτιον," i.e. sine ργἱποῖρίο εἰ sine οαυδά ; most evidently in the 
very spirit of the Nicene creed. Yet we may ask the question, we cannot 
help asking it: Is then the Son, who is God over all and blessed forever—is 
he, in his pivine nature, derived and dependent? Has he, as very God, an 
αἰτία and an agyn? And is it possible for us to make the idea of true and 
proper harmonize with that of derivation and consequent depend- 
ence? No; it is not. The spiritual views of the nature of Gody which 
are now generally entertajped by enlightened men, forbid this ; in fact, 
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they render it absolutely impossible. But not so in the days of the Nicene 
council and of the Greek commentators. That they believed in the divine 
mature of Christ, I consider as altogether certain ; but that their views of 
vw hat is necessary to constitute a rational and defensible idca of a nature tru- 
Ey cievine, were correct, is what no one, I think, who has read their writings 
and judged for himself, will now venture to maintain. Their views of the 
divine nature were built on the metaphysical philosophy of their day: 
but we are not bound to admit this philosophy as correct; uor is it indeed 
Possible, now, for our minds to admit it. 


~— = ... 


EXCURSUS IV. 
Heb. 1:3. ‘Exadcoev ἐν δεξιᾷ τῆς μεγαλοσύνης. 


To sit αἱ the right hand of one ona throne, appears to have had two 
rneanings, both in profane and sacred usage. 

1. It denotes honour, friendship, peculiar approbation, a reward bestowed 
op any one. Thus Solomon, when on his throne, directed Bathsheba his 
mother to sit at his right hand, 1 Καὶ. 2: 19. Thus in Ps. 45: 9, the queen 
is represented as taking her place at the right hand of the king her hus- 
band. The mother of James and John requests of Jesus, that her two 
sons may sit the one on his right hand and the other on his left during his 
reign, ἐν τῇ βασιλείᾳ σου (Matt. 20: 20—23, comp. Mark 10: 35—40), i. ὁ. 
that they may occupy the highest places of honour under him as king. 
In other passages, Christ promises his disciples that they shall have 
thrones in the world of glory, Matt. 19: 28; nay, that they shall sit down 
with him on his throne, even as he sits down with his Father on his 
throne, Rev. 3: 21. So Christians are said to have a kingdom given to 
them, Rev. 1: 6; they are a kingly priesthood, 1 Pet. 2:9; they reign with 
Christ, or in life, 2 Tim. 2: 12. Rom. 5:17. James 2:5. Matt. 25: 34. 
Rev. 5:10. In all these and the like cases, honour, reward, an exalted 
state of happiness or glory, is represented by such expressions ; but not 
actual participation in the supreme government of the universe. 

2. To sit at the right hand of one enthroned, or to sit on a throne with 
one, also denotes participation of command, authority, or dignity. 8.0 the 
heathen often employed the phrase ; 6. g. Pindar represents Minerva as — 
διξιὰν κατὰ χεῖρα τοῦ πατρὸς καϑεζομένην, sitting at the right hand of her 
Sather [Jove]; which Horace explains by her occupying prorimos Jovi ho- 
nores. Pind. Fragm. p. 55. ed. Schneider. Hor. Od. I. 12, 19. So Callima- 
chus says of Apollo, that “he will honour the choir who shall sing what 
is pleasant to him; sinc® he is able to do this, ἐπεὶ Ait δεξιὸς ἧσται, because 
he sits at the right hand of Jove, Hymn. in Apoll. v. 28. 29.” The Greeks 
called him who perticipated with another in the kingly authority, σύνεδρος, 
πάρεδρος, σύνϑρονος ; although they also applied these terms to any mem- 
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ber of a council, or of a deliberative judicial assembly. In the New Tes 
tament, when Christ is represented as sitting at the right hand of divme 
majesty, Heb. 1:3; or at the right hand of God, Heb. 10: 12; ora 
the right of the throne of God, Heb. 12: 2; participation in ‘supreme 
dominion is most clearly meant. Compare Acts 2: 32—36. 1 Pet. 3: 
22. Rom. 8:34. Mark 16:19. Phil. 2:6—11. Eph. 1: 20—2R ss At 
the same time, the comparison of these passages will shew most clearty, 
that Christ’s exaltation to the right hand of God means, his being seated 
on the mediatorial throne as the result and reward of his sufferings, (see 
particularly Phil. 2: 6—11, and comp. Heb. 12: 2); and that the phrase in 
question never means, the original dominion which Christ as Logos or God 
possesses. ‘The sacred writers never speak respecting the Logos, consid- 
ered simply in his divine nature, as being seated at the right hand of God ; 
but only of the Logos incarnate or the Mediator, as being seated there. So 
in our text, it is after the expiation made by the Son of God, that he 19 
represented as seating himself at the right hand of the divine majesty. 
And that this mediatorial dominion is not to be considered simply as the 
dominion of the divine nature of Christ as such, is plain from the fact that 
when the mediatorial office is fulfilled, the kingdom of the Mediator as 
such is to cease, 1 Cor. 15: 23—28. Moreover, that the phrase, to sit af 
the right hand of God or of the throne of God, does not of itself mean ortg?- 
nal divine dominion, is clear from the fact that Christ assures his faithful 
disciples they shall sit down with him on his throne, even as he sat down 
with the Father on his throne, Rev. 3: 21. It is exaltation, then, in con- 
sequence of obedience and sufferings, which is designated by the phrase in 
question. See an excellent dissertation De Jesu Christi ad dertram Da 
sedente, by the venerable Dr. Knapp of Halle (νῦν ἐν ἁγίοις), in Knapp 
Scripta varii Argumenti. Hal. 1824. 


EXCURSUS V. 


Heb. 1: 5. ᾿Εγὼ ἔσομαι αὐτῷ εἰς πατέρα, καὶ αὐτὸς ἔσταε pot εἰς 
ς᾽! 
υἷον. 


- 


A difficulty still remains, in regard to the application of 2 Sam. 7 : 14 to 
Christ. In the very same verse which contains the quotation made by the 
apostle, is contained the following expression: “If he commit iniquity, I 
will chasten him with the rod of men, and with the stripes of the children 
of men ;” i. 6. I will inflict such punishment as men receive on account of 
transgression. Can it well be said respecting the Son of God, “If he com- 
mit iniquity, οἷς. ἢ Where can any analogy in Scripture be found of such 
language as applied to him? The answer must be: No where. But by 
δ nearer inspection of the whole prophecy, and by comparing it with other 
predictions of a similar nature, perhaps the difficulty presented may be di- 
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aminished, if not removed. What hinders that God should promise both 

and sptritual blessings to David, in consideration of his piety ? 
See 2 Sam. 7: 1—13. Why could he not promise him that he should 
have successors on his throne, who should, like other men, fall into sin 
and be chastened for it? And yet, that among those kings who should 
descend from him, there should be one who was the Son of God in a pe- 
culiar sense, who was destined to a dignity—to a throne—of a most exalted 
mature. Such at least seems to be the exposition by the author of the 
eighty-ninth Psalm, vs. 29—37. 

Compare this now with the promises made to Abraham, Gen. 12: 1—3. 
15: 1—6. 17: 1—8. These passages certainly contain assurances, that 
Abraham should have a literal numerous offspring, and that they should 
inherit the land of Canaan ; see Gen. 15: 7—18. Yet they also contain 
assurances of a seed in whom all nations should be blessed, Gal. 3: 14— 
17; and of a seed who should be the heirs of Abraham’s faith, i.e. re- 
semble him in regard to faith or belief, Gal. ὃ: 6—8. It may be difficult 
for us to ascertain, in some cases, where the temporal promise ends and the 
spiritual one begins, and so vice versd ; because both are couched, as usual, 
in similar language. But this does not shew that there is any absurdity, 
or any improbability, in the supposition that God may have promised, and 
that he has promised, blessings both spiritual and temporal at the same 
time. Did he not engage that David should have successors on his earthly 
throne ; and also that he should have a Son who would sit on a spiritual 
throne, and have a kingdom of which David’s own was but a mere type ? 
Luke 1: 32,33. Rom. 1: 3,4. Admitting this, our difficulty is diminished 
if not removed. The “ iniquity committed” is predicated of that part of 

David’s seed who might commit it, i.e. his successors on the natwonal 
throne ; while the more exalted condition, predicated of his successor, be- 
longs to him to whom was given a kingdom over all. 

If you say: ‘Thus interpreted, the prophecy seems to be in a great 
measure general, and difficult to be definttely interpreted ;? the answer is: 
So it was designed to be. The general idea only was intended to be com- 
municated of some future most distinguished progeny of David. Very 
much of our difficulty in interpreting most of the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, arises from aiming to make them more specific and definite 
than they were originally intended to be. When we shall have thorough- 
ly learned, that “the Law made nothing perfect,” we shall find less diffi- 
culty in the interpretation both of the Old and New Testament. 
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EXCURSUS VI. 
Heb. 1:6. Xai προσκυνησάτωσαν αὐτῷ navies ἄγγελος θεοῦ. 


Although nearly all the commentators on our epistle admit that the paes- 
sage is actually quoted by the apostle, yet the difficulties to which ths 
opinion is exposed, should not be passed over in silence. 

In Deut. 32: 43 (Sept.] the very words are found which appear in our 
text. But, (1) They are found only in the Sepwagint version; the He- 
brew and all the ancient versions omitting them. (2) The copies of the 
Septuagint itself are not agreed respecting them. ‘The Codex Alex. reads 

υἱοὶ ϑεοῦ instead of ἄγγελοι ϑεοῦ; and one Codex at Oxford omits the 
whole clause. (3) The subject connected with this command to the an- 
gels, (if we admit the clause in the Septuagint to be a part of the sacred 
text), has no relation to the Messiah. The context celebrates the victory 
over the enemies of Israel, which God will achieve. After saying, that 
“his arrows should be drunk with blood, and that his sword should devour 
flesh with the blood of the slain and of captives, from the time when be 
begins to take vengeance on the enemy ” the Septuagint (not the Hebrew) 
immediately inserts, εὐφράνϑητε οὐρανοὶ ἅμα αὑτῷ, καὶ προσκυνησάτωσαν 
αὐτῷ πάντες ἄγγελοι ϑεοῦ. This, in the place where it stands, must needs 
mean: ‘ Let the inhabitants of the heavenly world rejoice in the victory of 
God over the enemies of his people, and let them pay their adoration to 
him.’ But the Messiah does not seem to be at all alluded to, any where 
in the context ; much less described as being introduced into the world. 1 
should therefore think it very improbable, if the apostle meant to quote 
Scripture, that he meant to quote thts Scripture, on the present occasion; 
for we have no knowledge, (unless it be so applied in our text), that the 
Jews of his time were wont to apply this passage to the Messiah. Suill, 
it is a possible case, (I cannot say probable), that he quoted the words of 
Deut. 32: 43, merely as fitted to express the idea which he intended to 
convey ; just as we pow borrow Scripture language, every day, to convey 
our own ideas, without feeling it to be at all necessary to prove, in every 
case, that the same meaning was originally conveyed by the words which 
we employ as we attach: to them in our discourse. Such a use, it is well 
known, is not unfrequently made of passages from the Old Testament by 
the writers of the New; and such an one, Storr maintains, is here made 
by the apostle of the words of the Septuagint in Deut. 32: 43. 

The probability, all things considered, seems plainly to be in favour of 
ἃ quotation from Ps. 97:7 (Sept. 96:7); where the Sept. has, προσχυνή- 
gate αὐτῷ πάντες ἄγγελοι αὐτοῦ, as ἃ translation of the Heb. PVN, 
DwThe -bo, worship him all ye Elohim. Here αἰτοῦ in the Septuagint, 
stands after ἄγγελοι, but in Heb. 1 : 6 it is Θεοῦ, and καί in our quotation is 
wanting in the Sept. Still, any one who has compared the quotations of 
the N. Test. from the Old, either with the Hebrew or Septuagint, must 
have seen that very few of them are verbatim. The variation here of the 
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quotation from the original, is so small, and so entirely unconcerned with 
the sense of the passage, that the discrepancy will not be any hindrance 
at all to the supposition that Ps. 97: 7 may have been quoted. 

It is certainly a possible case, that this Psalm celebrates the introduc- 
tion of the Messiah to his mediatorial throne. His empire was to destroy 
idolatry, and fill the hearts of the righteous with gladness, Ps. 97 : 11, 12, 
‘The Jews, as Kimchi asserts, were wont to apply all the Psalms, from Ps. 
xcilr. to Ps. c1., to the Messiah. If such an explanation was current in 
the time of Paul, as seems probable, it would give additional force to the 
appeal here made. And even if Paul himself did not regard Ps. xcvii. as 
originally designed to be applied to the Messiah, he might still use the 
words of it as descriptive of facts which took place at the time of the 
Saviour’s exaltation. There is nothing, however, in the 97th Psalm which 
forbids our referring it to the regal inauguration of the Messiah; and so 
long as we know that the Jews did refer it to him, and that the apostle 
bas here referred it to his introduction into the otxoupérny, this is sufficient 
to satisfy us that it should be so construed. 

One question, however, still remains. How could the Seventy, and 
Paui after them, translate D774 as meaning angels ? It is admitted, that the 
great body of lexicographers and critics, in recent times, have rejected the 
sense of the word bere given. But usage, after all, pleads in favour of 
it. The Septuagint render be (God) by ἄγγελος, in Job 20:15; and 
pwTSR by ἄγχελοι, in Ps. 8: 6 (and so the Chaldee Targum here) 97: 
7 (96 7). 187: 1(138: 1). Paul follows them, by quoting Ps. 8: 6 in Heb. 
2:7; and also by quoting Ps. 97: 7, in the verse before us, i. e. if we 
concede that he does actually quote it. Is not this sufficient evidence 
that there was a usus loquend: among the Jews, which applied the word 
‘DwTSN occasionally to designate angels? It is admitted that kings and 
magistrates are called Elohim, because of their rank or dignity. Is there 
any thing improbable in the supposition, that angels may be also called 
n°ss>N , who at present are elevated above men, Heb.2:7? Facts, and 
not suppositions, are evidences of the usus loquendi of the Jewish writers. 
Accordingly our most recent and distinguished lexicons acknowledge the 

gense of D°7>8 here advocated ; see Gesenii Thesaurus on IPN, who, 
though himself” inclined to doubt or reject this sense of the word, still 
proffers satisfactory evidence that no violence is done to the laws of i inter- 
pretation, when such a rendering is given. 
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EXCURSUS VII. 


4 8 a 3 Ὁ 
Heb. 1:11, 12. Σὺ κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς, κύριε, τὴν γῆν ἐθεμελίωσας, καὶ 
ἔργα τῶν χειρῶν σου εἰσὶν vi οὐρανοί. Αὐτοὶ ἀπολοῦνταε, σὺ δὲ 
~ ’ « € ’ , 4 
διαμενεῖς" καὶ πάντες ὡς ἱμάτιον παλαιωϑήσονται͵, καὶ ὡσεὶ περιβο- 
eo? , ‘ . ͵ . . 5 ς- 9 8 . ὃν 

λαιον ἑλίξεις avtous, καὶ ἀλλαγησονται ov δὲ ὁ autos εἶ, καὶ τὰ ἔτη 

σου οὐκ ἐχλείψουσι. . 


In regard to the body of the Psalm (Ps. ci.) from which this whole 
quotation is taken, the majority of the late critics agree in the Τρ πίοι, 
that it does not primarily relate to the Messiah, but to Jehovah absolutely 
considered. Jt is, no doubt, one of those Psalms, the internal evidence of 
which does not so clearly and definitely determine the application of the 
whole composition, as does that of many others. Thus much also seems 
to be clear, viz. that there is nothing in the Psalm which forbtds the sp- 
plication of it to the Messiah. Nay, there are several passages in it, which 
apply to him in a more apposite way than to any other personage. If we 
suppose the complaint (vs. 1—11) to be that of the church previously to 
the appearance of its Redeemer, then does the sequel well agree with the 
promised redemption. In particular, verses 15, 18, 20, 22, describe the 
propagation and prosperity of true religion among the heathen. But 
when was such a diffusion of the true knowledge and worship of God to 
take place? Under the Jewish dispensation, or under the Christian? 
Surely under the latter only. Compare too v. 20 with Isaiah 61 : 1, which 
the Saviour applies to himself, Luke 4: 17—21. Verses 23, 24 of Ps. 01". 
renew the complaint of the church ; and vs. 25—28 contain the answer, 
viz. that the Redeemer is the Creator and immutable, and that the chureb 
shall be continued, and a godly seed be permanent. So I am inclined to 
explain the whole Psalm; and so, at any rate, the writer of our epistle 
seems to have understood it. Certainly there is nothing that forbids 
such an explanation, when it is once admitted that the Messiah was at 
the subject of prediction in ancient times, and that some of the Psalms do 
actually contain such predictions. 

But if any one prefers construing Psalm cu. as applicable merely © 
Jehovah, absolutely considered, then there is no serious difficulty with 
respect to our quotation. The application of the same words to the Sop 
of God, which were originally spoken respecting Jehovah, is equivalent to 
saying: ‘ What was affirmed by the Psalmist of Jehovah, may be as truly 
affirmed of the Son.’ As the writer applies the words in this manner, it 
shews that be considered those whom he addressed as being accust 
to make such an application of them, and that they were willing to admit 
it ; otherwise he could not have expected the argument to be acknowl- 
edged by them as a forcible one. . 

Admitting now that the apostle has correctly applied this passage (0 the 
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Son, either in the former or the latter method, (and one of these must 
surely be admitted), then it follows that the Son possesses a nature truly 
divine. The act of creation is the highest evidence of such a nature, that 
is offered or can be offered to our minds; and the sacred writers appeal 
to it as such; see Rom. 1:20. Ps. 19:1. Acts 14:15. Is. 40: 25, 26. 
42 - 5. 8, 43: 15. 44: 24, 45: 18. 46:9. 48: 12,13. It is plain thatthe 
force of the proof in question is not altered, whether you suppose the 
102d Psalm originally to relate to the Messiah or not. If it originally re- 
lated to him, then the application is clear and unembarrassed. If it ori- 
ginally related to Jehovah simply considerd, then the apostle asserts here, 
that what was said of Jehovah may also be applied in the same manner 
to the Son. Consequently, the weight of the argument is the same in 
either case, as it respects the divine nature of Christ. Either would shew 
the opinion of the writer to be, that the Son is eternal and also the Crea- 
tor of the universe; of course, that he is exalted beyond all measure above 
the angels and is truly divine. For as the same writer says: He who' 
made all things, is God, Heb. 3: 4. 

We may observe, too, that this last argument is the climax of the whole, 
and completes the proof which the apostle adduces to shew the exalted 
dignity of the Son. He had intimated the same sentiment at the com- 
mencement of his epistle, vy. 2; but here he brings out into full light, the 
nature of his views respecting this subject. Whatever then may be the 
economy according to which God made all things by his Son, it is not of 
such a nature as to exclude supreme creatorship and eternal existence as 
belonging to the Son; both of which are asserted to belong to him by 
the passage now before us. 


EXCURSUS VIII. 
Heb. 2:2. Εἰ γὰρ ὁ dv ἀγγέλων λαληϑεὶς λόγος. 


There are two methods of explaining this. (1) The apostle here speaks 
merely in the way of accommodation to the Jewish mode of representing 
this subject. The Jews attributed the giving of the law to angels, as me- 
diators or internunctt between Jehovah and them; and they were accus- 
tomed to make high claims on this account, with respect to the dignity and 
superior excellency of their law. The apostle here adverts to their views of 
this subject ; and what he says amounts to this: ‘If every transgression of 
the law which you regard as given by the mediation of angels, was pun- 
ished etc.’ In like manner the same apostle says to the Galatians : “ Who 
hath bewitched you ?” without intending to teach us that he believed in the 
power of witchcraft. And so our Saviour may have spoken to the Jews, 
of the unclean spirit that goes out of a man and walks through dry [desert] 
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places seeking rest and finding none, but afterwards it returns with seven 
other spirits and repossesses the same man (Matt. 12: 43), without intend- 
ing to teach us, that impure spirits actually wander about in deserts ; (a- 
though [ doubt this exegesis). We are not, then, absolutely obliged ἢ 
understand the apostle as meaning any thing more by the expression m 
question, than a reference to the Jewish mode of speaking and thinking 
relative to the subject of angels. But, 

(2) Another mode of explanation is, that the phrase contains a conces- 
sion on the part of the writer, of what was viewed by him to be matter of 
fact. ‘This view I feel constrained to adopt, by a comparison of similar 
passages. In Acts 7: 53, Stephen says to the Jews: “Ye have received 
the law εἰς διαταγὰς ἀγγέλων, by the disposition (order, arrangement] ef 
angels ;” and Paul, speaking of the law, in Gal. 3: 19, says that it was 
διαταγεὶς δι᾿ ἀγγέλων, arranged, (disposed, proposed] by angels. 

But here a difficulty is urged. God himself proclaimed the law to the 
Israelites, Ex. 20: 1, 19, 22. Deut. 5:4. How then can the law be said 
to be λαληϑεὶς ds’ ayyélwy? Different ways of avoiding and answering 
this difficulty, have been adopted. Some have denied that ὃ λόγος here 
means the law ; and they interpret it as referring to the different messages, 
which in the Old Testament are said to have been delivered by angele 
Others have made a distinction between what was said directly to Moses 
by God himself, and what was promulgated [διαταγείς, εἷς διαταχ ας], 98 
they say, to the people at large by angels, ‘That the law of Moses however 
is meant, is plain from a comparison of Heb. 10: 28, 29 and 12: 25; as 
well as from the nature of the comparison here proposed between the old 
dispensation and the new one. And that the tenuous distinction made in 
the second case, is unnecessary, evcry one who reflects well on the usus 
loquendt of Scripture will concede. God is very often said to do that, 
which instruments under his direction or under the general arrangements 
of his providence accomplish. This idiom proceeds so far, that even evil 
is ascribed to him in this way by one phrase, which another passage shews 
to have been perpetrated by an inferior agent. E. g. in 2 Sam. 24:7 it is 
said of Jehovah, mo71 he moved [or excited] David to go and number Is- 
rael; which crime was followed by tremendous punishment. Yet in 
Chron. 21: 1 it is said of Satan, mO71 he moved David to go and number 
{srael. So it is repeatedly said of Pharaoh, that he hardened his oton heart, 
and that the Lord hardened his heart, in Ex. 1v—x. So, according to the 
prophet, Jehovah smites the confederate Syrians and Israelites, Ia. vri—1x; 
so in other passages, Jchovah is represented as smiting the nations of Ju- 
dah, of Assyria, of Babylonia, of Egypt, of Tyre, of Moab, etc. Yet in all 
these cases, instruments were employed. Solomon builé the temple ; but 
he did not hew and lay the stones with his own hands, nor carve the 
goodly architecture. Nothing can be more erroneous then in most casea, 
than to draw the conclusion, that because the Scripture asserts some _per- 
ticular thing to have been done by God, therefore he did it immediately, 
i.e. so that no instruments were employed by him. How much difficulty 
and contradiction, as well in theology as in interpretation, has such a mode 
of reasoning produced! Jn interpreting the principles of human Jaws, we 
say: Qui facil per alium, facit per se. Does not common sense approve of 
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this, as applied to the language of the Scriptures? Nothing can be more 
evident, than that the sacred writers have expressed themselves in a man- 
mer which recognizes this principle. 

If then we are pressed with the literal explanation of ὁ δι᾿ ἀγγέλων λό- 
7os, and any one insists that this can mean no less than that angels uttered 
audible sounds when the law was given; all this may be conceded, and 
still no contradiction be found in the representations of Scripture when its 
wsus loquend is well understood. God did that, which the angels performed 
by hts direction. 

Yet such a literal interpretation of this passage is hardly to be insisted 
on. Stephen in Acts 7: 53, and Paul in Gal. 3: 19, assert only that the 
law was διαταγεὶς δι᾿ ἀγγέλων; which well conveys the general meaning to 
be attached to an expression of this nature, viz. ‘the angels were minister- 
ing spirits, or assisted at the giving of the law.’ Such was the Jewish 
tradition in the apostolic age. Josephus says : “Our best maxims and most 
excellent laws we have learned of God, δι΄ ἀγγέλων," Archaeol. XV. 5. 8, 

Philo (Lib. de Decalogo) states, that « there were present at the giving of 
the law, voices visible, animated, and splendid, flames of fire, πνεύματα, 
trumpets, and divine men running hither and thither to publish the law.” 
Yet in another place he states, that “God only spake the law to Moses ;” 
which however, as we have seen above, is not at all inconsistent with the 
former representation. 

In addition to all this, there is a passage in Deut. 33: 2, respecting 
legislation at Sinai, which seems to refer to the fact designed to be stated 
in our text. “The Lord came from Sinai, and rose up from Scir unto 
them [the children of Israel] ; ; he shined from mount Paran, and he came 
with holy myriads, (Uj) m332).” By the holy myriads here mentioned, 
what can be meant except the angels? Moreover in Ps. 68: 18 it is said: 
“'The chariots of God are myriads, thousands repeated ; the Lord is in the 

midst of them, as on Sinai, as in his sanctuary.” Does not this evidently 
recognize the fact, that when God made his appearance on Sinai, at the | 
giving of the law, he was surrounded by a multitude of angels? β'ο ἴθ, \ 
the Old and New Testaments agree, in representing the angels as present 


when the law was given and as being ministering spirits on that occasion. 

That the Jews, and a multitude of Christians after them, have carried 
speculation to a repulsive length on the subject of angelic ministration at ; 
the giving of the law, does not disprove the fact itself’; much less are their 
extravagances to be imputed to the writer of our epistle. While some 
have maintained that the angels made circuits round the camp of the He- 
brews ; others, that they excited the thunders, and lightnings, and tempest ; 
some that they blew the trumpets ; others that they caused the quaking of 
the earth ; some that they delivered the tables of the law to Mosgs ; others 
that they uttered audibly the words of the law; and others still that they 
were mere spectators of the awful scene ; we may stand aloof from being 
thus wise above what is written, and content ourselves simply with what 
our author teaches us, and what the Scriptures confirm, viz. that angels 
did assist at the giving of the law, or were in some way employed as min- 
istering spirits by Jehovah on the occasion of its being promulgated. This 
is all that the text can well be interpreted as meaning, and all that is ' Fequi- 
site for the argument of the apostle. 
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EXCURSUS IX. 


Heb. 2: 6—8. “ιεμαρτύρατο δὲ που τὶς, λέγων, Ti ἐστεν ἄνϑρωπος, 
Ore μιμνήσκῃ αὐτόν; ᾿Πλάττωσας αὐτὸν βραχὺ τι παρ᾽ ἀγγέλους" 
δόξῃ καὶ τιμῇ ἐστεφάνωσας αὐτὸν, [καὶ κατέστησας αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τὰ 
ἔργα τῶν χειρῶν σοι] πάντα ὑπέταξας ὑποχάτω τῶν ποδὼν 


αὐτοῦ. 


Thus far the quotation from Ps. vir. But how, it is asked, can ths 
apply to Christ in particular, when the author of this Psalm evidently 
speaks of human nature or man in general? Many of the later commen- 
tators reply to this question, by conceding that the apostle uses the words 
of the Psalm only in an accommodated sense, in order to express bis own 
views of the superiority of Christ’s human nature. But this answer does 
not meet all the demands of the case. It is evident that the writer appeals 
to Scripture authority here, in support of the proposition which he had 
advanced, viz. that the human nature of Christ is superior to that of the 

angels. If now the passage contains nothing more than an assertion of 
that dignity which is common to all men, how would this tend to convince 
those to whom he wrote, that the human nature of Christ is superior to 
that of the angels ? 

It is difficult then to avoid the supposition, that the 8th Psalm was re- 
ferred to the Messiah by those whom the apostle addressed. Was it rightly 
referred to him as being prophetic of him, or not? Many commentators 
answer in the negative. But is there not some reason to adhere to the 
more ancient method of interpretation ? Let the reader now peruse 2 Sam. 
vir. through, and then direct his attention to vs. 17—29, in particular to vs. 
18, 19, 26, 29, compared with the prophetic declarations of Nathan iu vs. 
12—16. Does not the frame of mind in which David appears to have 
been on this occasion, correspond well with that described in Ps. 8:5? 
Suppose now that David, in surveying the works of creation, is in the firs 
place deeply impressed with his own insignificance in a comparative 
point of view; and then, in the next place, revolves in his mind the 
promises made to him as recorded in 2 Sam. vir. His mind is naturally 
led to dwell on the distinguished goodness of God, in exalting a creature 
so insignificant as himself to honour 80 great as the prophet bad promised 
him. Among his posterity was to be one who should be the Son of God, 
and on whom universal empire should be conferred, 2 Sam. 7: 12—16, 

compared with vs.8:11. In view of such honours, how natural would be 
the expressions of Ps. 8: 6—10! In the person of this illustrious descend- 
ant whom Nathan had promised to him, he could see, with a 
eye, that the human nature would be exalted to universal dominion. No 
created thing was to be excepted from this dominion. As to the particu- 
lars enumerated in Ps. 8: 8, 9, they are plainly borrowed from Gen. 1: 
26 seq. and indicate nothing more than the untversality of dominion. They 
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amount to saying: ‘The dominion originally assigned to man over the cre- 
ation around him, and abridged by his fall, is to be actually conferred on 
human nature ; and this too in a still higher sense, inasmuch as all things 
are to be subjected to the Messiah.’ In other words, not only is man to 
have such dominion as by his original creation he was designed to have, 
viz. over beasts and fowls and fishes, but nothing in this case is to be ex- 
cepted. With such views as these might not the royal Psalmist well add, 
“ How excellent is thy name in all the earth !” 

Who now that admits the spirit of prophecy to have at all existed, can 
deny that David might have such a view of his future Son? Nay, consid- 
ering the use which the apostle has made of the passage in question, is 
not this explanation of the Psalm a.probable one ? 

I am disposed then to believe that the course of thought, in David's 
mind, was something like the following: ‘ Lord, how insignificant am J, 
compared with the glorious works which the heavens display! Yet thou 
hast magnified thy goodness toward me in a wonderful manner. Thou 
hast not only formed me in thine image, and bestowed many blessings 
upon me, but promised me a Son, on whom distinguished glory and unt- 

versal empire shall be conferred. Can it be that human nature will be’ 
thus exalted? Adored be thy name through all the earth !’ 

What is there now in all this, which is any more improbable than any 
other prophetic declaration respecting a future Saviour and Lord of the 
world ? 

But if any one refuscs to admit these views, there is still a sense in 
which all the saints are, through Christ, to be exalted above angels, and 
to have a participation in the dominion of the world. They are, as being 
united with the Messiah and as being his brethren (Heb. 2: 11), to judge 
i.e. rule [5 Ὁ χρένει») the world, 1 Cor. 6:2; to rule over the angels, 
1 Cor. 6:3; to have power over ‘the nations and rule them, Rev. 2: 26, 
27; to sit with the Redeemer on lis throne, Rev. 3: 21; they are made 
kings and priests unto God, and reign over the earth, Rev. 5:10. All 
this, however, is plainly spoken in a qualified sense; and such privileges 

are bestowed upon them only by virtue of their union with Christ, to 
whom supreme dominion belongs. In like manner we say : ‘ The Romans 
held the empire of the world; attributing to the nation what properly be- 
longed to their prince. 

Human nature then in the persons of the saints, in a special manner of 
course in the person of their head or leader, is exalted to a state of pre- 
cedence above the angels, to a state of universal dominion. Consequent- 
ly, that Christ possessed a nature which was human, did not make him 
inferior to the angels, but (since this nature was to be thus exalted) supe- 
rior to them. And thus the Psalmist declared it should be. 

If the whole passage be understood as limited principally to Christ, or 
as extending to the saints also, the point which the apostle aims to prove 
is established. But it is only by understanding the passage according to 
the first method of interpreting it, that we can well apply, in its full force, 
the sequel of the apostle’s remarks, Indeed, what can be more evident, 
than that since the fall of our first parents, universal dominion even over 
all the animal creation, has never been actually possessed by man ? Christ 
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only has it in its full sense; and in him only have the words of Ps. vim. 
bad ἃ πλήρωσις in all the extent of their meaning. When we once adm 
that prophetic anticipations of Christ were not only possible but matters 
of fact, is there any thing which creates a serious difficulty in supposing 
them to have been actually entertained by David in respect to Christ, and 
to have been uttered in the Psalm just mentioned ? 


EXCURSUS X. 


Heb. 2: 18. Kai nadev, “Fyo ἔσομαι πεποεϑὼς én αὐτῷ" καὶ nals, 
᾿,δοὺ ἐγὼ, καὶ ta παιδία ἅ μοι ἔδωκεν ὁ ϑεός. 


But bow does the passage quoted relate to the Messiah? In [ε.8: 17, 
18, the subject spoken of is the prophet himse]f, who declares that he will 
keep himself in the attitude of constant waiting, i.e. in expectation that 
the prophecies which he had just been uttering would be fulfilled ; and 
he appeals to the children, to which had been given symbolical names, and 
which God had given to him as pledges that these prophecies would be 
fulfilled. It would seem then at first view, that our author had accommo- 
dated this passage, merely for the purpose of expressing his views of the 
subject before him. There can be but little doubt, however, that when 
our epistle was written, the Jews in general construed a part of the chap- 
ter of Isaiah in question as having respect to the Messiah. Thus Paul, in 
Rom. 9 : 32, 33, seems plainly to refer to Is. 8: 14, as the source of a part 
of his quotation ; and this passage he treats as applicable to Christ. Ina 
similar way, also, the passage under consideration with the clause that 
follows, appears to be treated. Jndeed, unless the persons to whom Paul 
wrote would readily refer the passage quoted to the Messiah, it is difficult 
to perceive how the quotation, in the shape with which it is here intro- 
duced, would present any argument to them in favour of the position that 
men are the brethren of the Messiah. But still, the mode of reasoning, it 
must be owned, seems to be argumentum ad hominem, or argumentum ex 
concessis, rather than from the real nature of things, considered indepen- 
dently of the opinions of those to whom our author wrote. Critics, io 
modern times, have felt a difficulty in considering this species of argu- 
ment as admissible by a sacred writer. The Christian fathers, however, 
had no difficulties of this sort ; most of them freely admitted it. 

The majority of Protestant critics have considered the passage of Isaiah 
now in question, as actually spoken in the person of the Messiab. This 
they have done, in order to avoid the necessity of admitting an argumen- 
tum ex concessis ; which has been regared by them as incongruous with 
the chareeter of an inspired writer. But in avoiding one difficulty, they 
have fallen upon another equally great ; for all the laws of exegesis, which 
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bid us to connect text with context, and to interpret a writer so as to 
make him speak connectedly and directly to bis purpose, are put at defi- 
ance, when we interpret the words of 18. 8: 17, 18, as originally having 
been spoken with direct and primary reference to the Messiah, or in his 
person. To admit such a violation, would be a more serious evil than to 
concede, with nearly all antiquity, that the apostles did sometimes employ 
the argumentum er concessis, as in the case above stated. 

One may liken this to that of a missionary in Hindoostan, who, design- 

ing to shew the possibility and probability that God might manifest him- 
self in the flesh, should appeal in the course of his argument, for the sake 
of silencing objectors, to the Shasters, which inculcate the doctrine that 
Vishnu became incarnate. Would such an appeal be morally wrong 3 
And if not, then it may be asked: Might not the writer of the espistle to 
the Hebrews make use of the views of those whom he addressed, respect- 
ing a particular passage of Scripture, (although those views might not 
have been exegetically well grounded), in order to confirm them in the 
belief of a truth that was well-grounded, and which he knew to be certain 
by revelation, or by other Scriptures which had a direct bearing upon it ? 
However one might decide this case by reasoning a priort, most men 
practically admit such methode of persuasion, and in other things are very 
ready to justify them. Whether we are willing, however, or unwilling to 
admit the fact presented before us, can surely never alter the fact itself. 
Thus much we may truly say, viz. that those modes of explanation, 
which, in order to get rid of difficulty, set afloat all the fixed prin- 
ciples and fundamental laws of interpretation, cannot be admitted without 
the greatest possible danger to the Scriptures ; yet, without the admission 
of such principles, the words of the passage in question do not appear 
susceptible of being construed as originally and primarily having had a 
direct reference to the Messiah. 

After all, however, this view of the subject applies merely to the simple 
interpretation of the original words of Js. viit., but not to the typical de- 
sign which may have been attached to the things or facts there related. 
We know that in the preceding chapter, the birth of a child to be called 
Emmanuel, who was to spring from a virgin, is predicted, (7 : 14) ; which 
birth was to be a proof to Ahaz, that within some three years (comp. vs. 
14 with 15, 16), the land of Judah should be delivered from the confed- 
erated kings of Israel and Syria who had invaded it. Originally and lit- 
erally this seems applicable only to the birth of a child within that period 
of 3 years; for how could the birth of Jesus, which happened 742 vears 
afterwards, be a sign (MN) to Ahaz, that within three years his kingdom 
was to be freed from his enemies? Such a child, it would seem, was 
born at that period ; for in chapter 8: 8, 10, he is twice referred to as if 
then present, or at least then living. In v. 10, our English version has 
translated the proper name 5843799, and thus obscured the form of the 
original Hebrew. Yet in Matt. 1’: 23, the passage in Is. 7: 14 appears to 
be cited, as containing a prophecy relative to the Saviour’s being con- 
ceived in the womb of the virgin Mary. In what way then must we ex- 
plain this? How was it a πλήρωσις of Is.7: 14? To these questions 
two answers may be given. (1) It may have been a πλήρωσις, in the 
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same sense as Christ’s being called out of Egypt (Matt. 2: 15) wase 
πλήρωσις of Hosea 11:1; i.e. the event, which happened in later times, 
bore a strong resemblance to the one which happened in earlier umes; 
the later event too was of such a nature, that the words of Scripture, ap- 
plied to characterize the early event, might be applied with a πτλήρωσι, 
i.e. with more completeness, with more force, more propriety, more energy, 
to the later event than to the earlier one. Just so the application of a 
passage in the Old Testament is made to the slaughter of the infants at 
Bethlehem, in Matt. 2: 17, 18, comp. Jer. 31: 15. In the same manner 
many other passages of the New Testament are to be construed, which 
refer in a similar way to the Old Testament. 

But if this answer be unsatisfactory, it may be added, (2) That some of 
the extraordinary events themselves, related in Is. vir. and viit., may have 
been designed by God, and probably were designed by him, to be typi 
cal or symbolical of a future spiritual salvation and Saviour. Why is ths 
any more impoesible or improbable, than that there were other types and 
symbols, under the ancient dispensation, of things which were to exist 
under the new one? The Immanuel then born in an extraordinary wey, 
and then by his birth and name a pledge of temporal deliverance to Jadah 
from their enemies, might well be a symbol of him who was to save bis 
people from all their spiritual enemies, and to bring in everlasting re 
demption ; whose name also was truly, in a much higher sense, $3329, 
Gop wits vs. If so, then the prophet with his symbolical children (Is. 
8:18), giving assurance of temporal deliverance, may have acted a part that 
was symbolical of a future prophet who would proclaim spiritual deliver- 
ance. In all this, there certainly is nothing impossible. The laws of ex- 
egesis are not infringed by such a supposition. The words of the prophet 
have but one simple original meaning. They apply directly to the trans- 
actions with Ahaz. But the whole of these transactions may have been, 
(may I not add, seem actually to have been?) designed to prefigure a 
greater prophet and a greater deliverance. Unless we deny the possibility 
of prophetic symbol, we must admit the possibility of this. Its probabilt- 
ty is deducible from the use which the New Testament writers make of 
these facts. ‘They seem to consider them as having a relation to Chritt. 
I grant the possibility of the exegesis, which explains the whole as argu- 
mentum ad hominem. Jt might be justified by several appeals to the 
New Testament; and he, who wholly denies this principle, only shews 
that he decides upon the subject by reasoning a priori ; for the examina- 
tion of facts cannot fail to convince any one who will patiently and 
thoroughly make it. But still, it does seem to me more probable, taking 
the appeal in Matt. 1: 23 to Is. 7: 14, and the appeal in our text and 
context to Is, 8: 17, 18, that the prophet and Immanuel here act parts 
which may be regarded as symbolic. The extraordinary birth of the 
child Immanuel, at that time, is the symbol of the future birth of a spirit- 
ual Saviour ; and the prophet with his children announcing deliverance 
from the confederated enemies of Israel, is a symbol of him who was to 
“ preach liberty to the captives,” and whose spiritual children were to be 
the pledge that all his promises of good should be fulfilled. Is there any 
thing unnatural or strange in all this ? 
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1 now this be admitted, then the words of our text may not unaptly be 
applied to Christ. For as the type put his confidence in God, so did the 
antitype. As the type had children who were pledges for the deliverance 
of Judah, so has the antitype “ many sons and daughters,” the pledges of 
his powerful grace, and sureties that his promises in regard to future 
blessings will be accomplished. As the type confided in God, because he 
ἃ nature that was dependent and human, so the antitype must 
have a like nature in order to use the same language; and as the type 
bore the relation of parent to children that were pledges of future bless- 
ings, and therefore possessed a like nature with them, so the antitype had 
& community of nature with those who were bis spiritual children, and 
who were pledges that all his promises should be performed. Comp. 2 
Cor. 1: 22. 5:5. 
Thus understood, the whole quotation may be regarded not only as 
justified, but as apposite. Still, if any refuse to consider it in this light, 
because, as they aver, they are unable to see how the words of Isaiah can 
be considered in the light of prediction ; this reason cannot be regarded 
as in itself sufficiently valid. The words employed in Is. vit. and vit. 
have, in themselves, I freely concede, no direct reference to the Messiah ; 
but to things and events, connected with the affairs of Ahaz and his peo- 
ple. Neither have the words a double sense ; which can never be conced- 
ed without destroying the very basis of all stable interpretation. Yet the 
events themselves, events connected with the temporal deliverance of God’s 
people then, may be symbols of a subsequent and spiritual deliverance and 
deliverer. 

But if any one refuses to admit even thus much, it will be difficult for 
him to shew, that the writer of this epistle might not use argumentum ex 
concessis here, (i.e. appeal to those views of Scripture which they whom 
he addreseed entertained), in order to confirm in them a belief of what 
he certainly knew to be true; as well as the Saviour could say to the Jews: 
“If I by Beelzebub cast out demons, by whom do your sons cast them out ? 
Luke 11: 19.” The difficulty is in fact no greater with the quotation 
under examination, than with many others in the New Testament. Un- 
derstood in any of the ways that have been proposed, it forms no impor- 
tant objection against the sacred writings or their divine authority ; al- 
though considered in the light of accommodation simply, it would inter- 
fere with some of the modern theories of inspiration. But, as has al- 
ready been stated, the ancient churches, high as their views were on the 
subject of inspiration, had no hesitancy in general to admit the principle, , 
that the New Testament writers have not unfrequently applied the Old 
Testament Scriptures merely by way of accommodation. While then for 
myself [ must believe there is something more than accommodation in the 
passage under consideration, yet I should not feel it to be a just cause for 
want of charity towards another, who should adopt a different mode of 
explanation, and regard the passages cited to be merely an argumentum ex 
concessis. 

It is a strong ground of confirmation with respect to the symbolical ex- 
egesia which has been above Proposed, that the prophecy in Isaiah, (which 
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begins with the 8th chapter and ends with chap. 9: 7), contama, at the 
close of it, most indubitable proof that the birth of the Messiah and the 
“coming of his kingdom” were, on this occasion, distinctly before the 
mind of the prophet ; see Is. 9: 1—7. The whole together, taken in con- 
nection with what appears evidently to be the views of the New Testa- 
ment writers, seems to leave but little doubt, thet such as at all acknewl- 
edge the existence of prophecy and symbol in reepect to a Measiah who 
was to come, may recognize them both in the case before us. 
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EXCURSUS XI. 


Heb. 5: 7.- Ὃς ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις τῆς σαρκὸς αὐτοῦ, δεήσεις τε καὶ 
ἱκετηρίας πρὸς τὸν δυνάμενον σωξεεν αὐτὸν ἐκ ϑανάτου, pete 
κραυγῆς ἰσχυρᾶς καὶ δακρύων προσενέγκας, καὶ εἰσακουσϑ εὶς ἀπο 
τῆς εὐλαβείας. 


But what was that which Christ feared? And how can it be said thet 
he was delivered from it? Questions which commentators for the most 
part have passed by, ‘without any serious attempt to answer them. 

If pow we turn to Luke 12: 50, we shall see that a view of the suffer- 
ings then future, produced in the mind of Jesus an oppressive anticipa- 
tion, a sensation of distress and dread. As the scene of crucifixion ap- 
proached nearer, these sensations were evidently increased, until they be- 
came almost overwhelming ; as we may see by consulting Matt. 26: 36— 
39. Luke 22: 40—44. Mark 14: 34—36. What the agonies of the cross 
which Jesus endured actually were, we can never fully know; but we 
may draw the conclusion that they were very dreadful, if we read the ac- 
count of the complaint which they forced from him, as it is recorded in 
Matt. 27: 46. Mark 15: 34. It is indeed unaccountable that a character 
such as that of Jesus, pure, spotless, firm, unmoved by opposition and 
contumely and persecution, and unawed by threatenings and danger, dur- 
ing the Whole course of his public ministry, should exhibit such a des- 
pondency, such an oppressive, overwhelming sense of pain and distress ; I 
mean, it cannot be accounted for by any of the ordinary principles that 
apply to virtuous sufferers who possess fortitude of soul. That Jesus 
possessed this quality in a most distinguished manner, we know with cer- 
tainty from the whole tenor of his life as pourtrayed by the evangelists 
How then could he exhibit such an oppressive and overwhelming sense of 
dread, at the prospect of crucifixion? Thousands of men, nay thousands 
of the more delicate sex, in prospect of like sufferings or apparently greet- 
er ones, (such as the rack, the wheel, or flames occasion), have been per- 
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ΟΕ calm, collected, and even triumphant. The very thieves, on the 
eroes at the same time with Jesus, exhibit no such signs of despondency 
and oppreesion. Thousands and millions of common men, without God and 
without hope in the world, have undergone sufferings greater than those 
of simple crucifixion, without even uttering a groan. Yet Jesus was not 
only supported by a consciousness of spotless innocence, but had before 
him the certain prospect of a speedy resurrection from the dead, of exal- 
tation to the right hand of God, and of being a king and high priest forev- 
er unto all bis people. Still, he was in such an agony at the prospect of 
the cross, as to sweat as it were drops of blood, Luke 22: 44. And when 
actually enduring the sufferings which he had anticipated, his exclamation 
(Matt. 27 : 46) shews that he had not over-estimated the dreadful hour. 

If Jesus died as a common virtuous sufferer, or merely as a martyr to 

the truth, without any vicartous suffering laid upon him, then is his death 
ἃ most unaccountable event; i. 6. in respect to the manner of his beha- 
viour while suffering it; and it must be admitted that multitudes of hum- 
ble, sinful, weak, and very imperfect disciples of Christianity, have sur- 
passed their Master in the fortitude and collected firmness and calm com- 
placency, which are requisite to triumph over the pangs of a dying hour. 
But who can well believe this? Or who can regard Jesus as a simple 
sufferer in the ordinary way, upon the cross, and explain the mysteries of 
his dreadful horror before and during the hours of crucifixion ? 

Such then was the εὐλάβεια, N47, object of dread, to which our text 
adverts. But how was Jesus εἰσαχουσϑ είς, delivered from it? Pierce in 
his commentary says, that he was delivered by being raised from the 
dead and advanced to glory. But this would make the object of fear or 
dread to be, that be should remain in the state of the dead. This fear 
we can hardly suppose Jesus to have entertained, inasmuch as he had οἵ 
tew foretold to his disciples, not only his death, but his resurrection and 
exehation to glory. Nor could it be the sufferings of the cross that he 
was delivered from, for he endured them to a dreadful degree. What 
then was it, in respect to which he was εἰσαχουσϑείς, heard or delivered ? 
The context necessarily limits the hearing or deliverance to something in 
his petitions which appertained to suffering, which was an object of dread. 
What could it be, but the dread of sinking under the agony of being de- 
serted by his Father? Matt. 27:46. Great as his agony was, he never 
refused to bear it; nor did he shrink from tasting the bitter cup, Luke 
22: 42. (Matt. 26: 39. And does not Luke 22: 43 explain our εἰσακουσ- 
Sas ἀπὸ εὐλαβείας 3 “ There appeared unto him an angel from heaven 

g him, ἐνισχύων αὑτόν.» This was the only kind of deliver- 
ance he sought for, or on the whole desired; Luke 22: 42, πλὴν μὴ τὸ ϑέ- 
λημά pou ἀλλὰ τὸ σὸν γενέσϑω. The dread in question was, like all his 
other sufferings, incident to his human nature; and fact shews, that he 
suffered under it to a high degree ; but he did not shrink from it, and 80 
he was heard or delivered in respect to the object of his petition in regard 
to it. 

In the explanation of a passage so difficult, confidence would be unbe- 
coming. ! can only say: If this be not the right interpretation of it, I am 
ignorant of its true meaning, and will most thankfully receive from any 
one a more probable interpretation. . 
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EXCURSUS XII. 


Heb. 6:4—6. ‘“Advvaroy γὰρ τοὺς ἅπαξ φωτεσϑέντας, yer Gapercrs 
TE τῆς ϑωρεᾶς ἐπουρανίου καὶ μετόχους γενηϑέντας πνεύματος aye 
ov, καὶ καλὸν γευσαμένους ϑεοὺ ῥῆμα, δυνάμεις te μέλλοντος aie 
νος, καὶ παραπεσόντας, πάλιν ἀνακαενίζεεν εἰς μετάνοιαν. 


But does the whole paragraph pertain to real Christians, or to those 
who are such only by profession? ΤῸ the former, beyond all reasonable 
doubt. For bow could the apostle so solemnly warn those who were 
mere professors of Christianity, against defection and apostasy? Defectioa 
from what? From a graceless condition and from a state of hypoersy. 
Such must be the answer, if mere professors (and not possessors) of Chris- 
tianity be addressed. But mere professors, instead of being cautioned 
against defection from the state in which they are, are every where de- 
nounced in language of the severest reprobation. See Rev. 3: 15, 16, 
and the denunciations of the Saviour agaiust the Pharisees. 

Moreover the language employed to describe the condition of the per- 
sons in question, shews that the writer is addressing those whom he takes 
to be real Christians. E. g. μετόχους. .. . πνεύματος ἁγίου, καλὸν γευσα- 
μένους ϑεοῦ ῥῆμα. Above all, πάλιν ἀνακαινίζειν εἰς μετάνοιαν; for how 
could he speak of being acarn renewed by repentance, if he did not address 
them as once having been renewed by it ? 

The nature of the crime, too, and the awful denunciation with which 
it is threatened, shews that something peculiar is attached to the case 
which the writer is describing. Sinners, who have been taught the doc- 
trines of religion and yet renounce their external respect for it, are man- 
ifestly not without the pale of God’s mercy ; at least, they are not 80 con- 
sidered in the Scriptures generally, and fact shews that they are pot. It 
is a peculiar and aggravated case, then, which is here stated; and what 
other case can it be, than that of apostasy from a state of saving knowl- 
edge of Christ and his gospel? Nor is such a case at all without a par- 
allel in the Scriptures. Manifestly such an one is stated in Heb. 10: 
26—32; also in 2 Pet. 2: 20—22; in Ezek. 18: 24. 33:12 13. 3:20 
and in many other passages of the Bible. It is implied in every warning 
and in every commination addressed to the righteous; and surely the Bi- 
ble is filled with both of these, from the beginning to the end. What is 
implied, when our Saviour in his Sermon on the mount urges upon his 
disciples, i. 6. the apostles as well as other disciples (see Luke 6 : 12—20), 
the duty of cutting off a right hand and of plucking out a right eye thet 
offends; and this, on penalty of being cast into hell? Matt. 5: 29, 30 

Is this penalty really threatened ; or is it only a pretence of threatening, 
something spoken merely in terrorem ? Can we hesitate as to the answer 
which must be given to this question ? 

But if we admit the penalty to be really threatened, then the implication 
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is the same as in the passage before us, viz. that Christians are addressed as 
exposed to incur the penalty of the divine law by sinning. In our text, they 
are surely addressed as exposed to fall into a state in which there is no 
hope of a renewal by repentance. Whatever may be true in the divine 
purpoees, as to the final salvation of all those who are once truly regener- 
ated, (and this doctrine I feel constrained to admit), yet nothing can be 
plainer, than that the sacred writers have every where addressed saints in 
the same manner as they would address those, whom they considered as 
constantly exposed to fall.away and to perish forever. It cannot be de- 
nied that all the warnings and awful comminations directed against cas- 
es of defection, are addressed to Christians, in the New Testament, which 
could be addressed to them supposing them to be liable every hour to sin 
beyond the hope of being renewed by repentance. Whatever theory may 
be adopted in explanation of this subject, as a matter of fact there can be 
no doubt, that Christians are to be solemnly and earnestly warned against 
the danger of apostasy and consequent final perdition. What else is the 
object of the whole epistle to the Hebrews, except a warning against apos- 
tasy ? In this all agree. But this involves all the difficulties that can be 
rained by metaphysical reasonings, in regard to the perseverance of the 
saints. For why should the apostle warm true Christians, (and such he 
surely believed there were among the Hebrews, 6:9), against defection 
and perdition? My answer would be: Because God treats Christians as 
free agents, as rational beings; because he guards them against defection 
not by mere physical power, but by moral means adapted to their natures 
as free and rational agents. Let every man speculate as he pleases on 
this subject, when he addresses Christians by way of warning, he will in- 
evitably fall into the same modes of address. And plainly he ought so 


to do; for thus have all the sacred writers done, and thus did the Saviour 
bimeelf. 
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EXCURSUS XIII. 


Heb. 7:3. “Anarmwg, ἀμήτωρ, ἀγενεαλόγητος, μήτε ἀρχὴν ἡμέρων 
μήτε ζωῆς τέλος ἔχων, ἀφωμοιωμένος δὲ τῷ υἱῷ τοῦ θεοῦ, μένει 
ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸ διηνεχές. 


The description οὗ Melchizedek in v. 3, has been interpreted in a vari- 
ety of ways, so as to give rise to many diverse opinions respecting the 
person introduced here by this name. I shall very briefly exhibit some 
of them, without delaying to examine them. 

(1) The Hieracitae, (so called from Hierax, Epiphan. Haeres. LX VIL), 


held Melchizedek to be the Holy Spirit. Jerome undertakes to confute 
them, Epist. ad Evagrium. 
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(2) The Melchizedeciani, (the author of which sect was Theodetus αὐ 
Thomas), held Melchizedek to be one of the δυνάμεις of God, emanated 
from him, superior to Christ, and after the model of which Christ was 
formed. 

(3) It is an ancient opinion, (as Epiph. Haeres. LX VII. testifies), thes 
Melehizedek was the Sou of God, i. 6. the Logos; the same who appeared 
to Abraham and to the patriarchs, etc. This opinion was held by Am- 
brose ; and it has been defended in recent times, by Molinaeus, Cumacas, 
Gaillard, Outrein, Hottinger, Stark, Petersen, and others. 

(4) Origen, and after him Didymus, held Melchizedek to be an angel 

(5) Others have held that Melchizedek was ἃ man formed before the 
creation, out of spiritual and not of earthy matter. 

(6) Melchizedek was Enoch, sent again to live on earth after the flood. 
So Hen. Huleius. 

(7) Melchizedek was Shem, the son of Noah. So Targum Jon. and 
Jerus.; so also Lyranus, Tostatus, Eugubinus, Cajetan, Genebrard, Tor- 
niello, Villalpandus, of the Catholic Church; and among Protestans, 
Peucer, Pelargus, Brughton, Melancthon, Rungius, and others. 

(8) Melchizedek was Job. So G. Kohlreis. 

(9) It is unknown who he was. So Lyser, Geener, Baldwin, Crenius, 
Buddaeus, and others. 

(10) Melchizedek was a righteous and peaceful king, a worshipper aad 
priest of the most bigh God, in the land of Canaan; a friend of Abraham, 
aad of a rank elevated above bim. 

This last opinion lies upon the face of the sacred record, in Gen. xxv. 
and in Heb. vir.; and it is the only one which can be defended om any 
tolerable grounds of iuterpretation. What can be more improbable than 
all the opinions above mentioned, with the exception of this? The most 
popular opinion among them all, viz. that Melchizedek was Christ, would 
of course force us to adopt this interpretation, viz. that ‘Christ is like unto 
himself ;? or that a comparison is formally instituted by our author, be- 
tween Christ and himself ;—“ cujus mentio est refutatio.” 


EXCURSUS XIV. 


Heb. 7:9, 10. Kal, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, διὰ ᾿“βραὰμ καὶ Aevi, ὁ δεκάτας 
’ , . Ἡ Ἢ > ~ 8 Vee ~ . F o 
λαμβανων, δεδεκατῶται ere γὰρ ἐν τῇ ὀσφύϊ του πατρος ἡν, ὅτε 
συνηντησεν αὐτῷ ὁ ἤϊελχεισεδέκ. 


For a Hebrew, this assertion would less need an ὡς ὅπος εἰπεῖν than for 
us, Whose modes of thinking and reasoning in regard to genealogies, de- 
scent, and rank, are so very different from those of the oriental nations. 
Since Abraham was deemed, by his posterity, to be the patriarch and heed 
of all his descendants, in such a sense as to hold a pre-eminence in rank 
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΄αθονο them, a proof that he acknowledged his inferiority to Melchizedek, 
by payieg tithes to him, was a proof that his descendants must of course 
be inferior to Melchizedek. The statement in vs. 9 and 10, is built upon 
the oriental modes of estimating descent and rank. Since Levi, who was 
of the posterity of Abraham, might be reckoned as then virtually in the 
petriarch ; and since he descended from him, and therefore could not be 
regarded as of a rank above him ; it would follow, according to the Jewish 
mode of reasoning, that the priesthood of Melchizedek was of a rank su- 

perior to that of Levi. 

If it be said: ‘We do not need such considerations as these to establish 
the superior priesthood of Christ; neither do we, in this manner, count 
upon genealogy, and descent, and rank ; I freely assent. But then I am 
not able to see, why it should at all detract from the propriety or the 
weight of the epistle to the Hebrews, that the writer has fully met the 
exigencies of the case which called forth the epistle itself; and met them 
in just such a way a8 was sdapted to the condition of his readers, and the 
modes of reasoning to which they were accustomed. If they attached 
high importanee and dignity to the Levitical priesthood, because the Le- 
vites descended from Abraham, (as they surely did), and this opinion 
served to fill their minds with difficulty in regard to admitting, that the 
priesthood of Christ could supersede that of Aaron; then was it directly 
to the writer’s purpose, to remove this prejudice, and to shew them, that 
aecording to their own grounds of argument and computation, Melchize- 
dek must be superior to the Levitical priests, and to Abraham himself. If 
now in doing this, (which all must admit was necessary and proper to be 
done), the writer has met their prejudices with arguments specially adapt- 
ed to this purpose, and the force of which they must acknowledge, if true 
to their own principles ; and at the same time he has averred nothing which 
is adapted to inculcate error, or to mislead others who were educated in a 
different manner from the Hebrews; then has he done what every wise 
and prudent man ought to do, under circumstances like his. And if sev- 
eral of his arguments are not now needed by us, and cannot well be em- 
ployed by us at the present time with any particular efficacy, this makes 
nothing against his discretion or against the validity of his reasoning. We 
all enjoy the light which has been shed around us by the whole of the 
New Testament. Of this the Hebrews had little or nothing. We are 
educated with views and feelings entirely different, in many respects, from 
those in which they were brought up. We do nut, therefore, need to be 
addressed and reasoned with in all respects just as they did. Many of 
their prejudices we have not; many of their doubts with respect to the 
superiority of Christianity over the Mosaic religion, we never entertained. 
Many things, then, which were eaid with great force and propriety to 
them, by our author, cannot be addressed to us with the same pertinency, 
nor fek with the same power. 

Let the reasoning in the epistle to the Hebrews be judged of equitably, 
by taking inte view such considerations as these, and all difficulties of any 
serious import, will, as 1 am inctined to believe, be removed from the 
mind of a serious, candid, and intelfigent reader. Such considerations, 
too, might have saved the many inuendos, (with which we meet in not a 
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few of the recent commentaries on our epistle), that the writer has built 
nearly all his arguments upon allegory and accommodation ; an accommo- 
dation which allows the whole force of all the erroneous methods of Jew- 
ish reasoning, and conforms to it merely in order to prevent the apostasy 
of professed Christians. I cannot acquiesce in the latitude of this opinion ; 
nor can I well admit, that a sacred writer would make use of an argument, 
which in its nature he knows to be wholly erroneous and destitute of 
force, for the sake of persuading men to embrace Chrisuanity or to con- 
tinue in the profession of it. Would not this be “doing evil, that good 
might come?” But I feel no objection to admitting, that argumentum ad 
hominem may be eniployed, for the sake of confuting errorists and expos- 
ing their inconsistency. The Saviour himself plainly resorts to this, in 
some cases; see Matt. 12: 27. Luke 11:19. So in our epistie, it cannos 
be deemed irrelevant or improper, if the writer shews the Jews, that from 
their owo modes of counting descent and reckoning precedence in regard 
to rank, Melchizedek (and consequently Jesus) was a priest of an order 
superior to the Levites. For substance, this is done in the chapter under 
examination. Yet there is nothing conceded here, which can in any way 
endanger the principles of truth. At the same time, after the explanations 
that have been made, it is hazarding nothing to say, that we have now 
more convincing arguments than those here used, to establish the superi- 
ority of Christ’s priesthood. But, let it be remembered, we owe them to 
the New Testament which we have in our hands, and which the Hebrews 
had not. Many things, therefore, needed by them in their condition, and 
with the greatest propriety urged upon them, are less applicable and less 
important to us, merely because our circumstances differ so much from 
theirs. 

If the reader wants confirmation, in regard to the statement above 
made, of the Jewish views respecting the precedency of Abraham, let him 
peruse Matt. 3:9. John 8: 52—58. Luke 16: 22—25. 


EXCURSUS XV. 


Heb. 8: δ. Ὅρα γάρ, φησὶ, ποιήσῃς πάντα κατὰ τὸν τύπον τὸν δειχ- 
ϑέντα σοι ἐν τῷ ὄρει. 


It has been asked: In what way was this τύπος exhibited to Moses? 
Was it by ocular vision; or by suggestion to the mind; or by words com- 
municated to Moses, descriptive of the form in which the tabernacle should 
be constructed? The answer to all such questions is very easy ; viz. that 
the subject is beyond the boundaries of human knowledge, so that we can 
know nothing more respecting it than what Moses himself has tokl us. 
But this is merely an assertion of the fact, that the τύπος was exhibited to 
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him. He says nothing at all of the manner in which it was exhibited. 
Consequently the fact is all that we can know; and surely it is all that we 
need to know; for of what importance to us can the manner be in which 
this revelation was made? The passage in Acts 7: 44, which speaks of 
the τύπον that Moses ἑωράκει, determines nothing; as it ia not said whether 
he saw in a bodily or mental manner, and the word δωράκει is plainly 

applicable to either. In 1 Chron. 28:19, David, after having drawn a 

plan for the temple, says: 4 which vs in the wriing from the hand of the 
Lord, i.e. made by divine assistance, "sium, he taught me, even all the 
toork MAN, τύπου, i. 6. of the Plan. Yet here was no ocular disclosure. 
Consequently, the words used in our text will not determine the manner 
of the communication to Moses ; and therefore we are not to consider it 
as capable of being definitely determined. 

It follows, of course, that the exhibition of a visible temple in heaven to 

the view of Moses, of a temple having form and locality, cannot be as- 
sumed ; unless we build upon that which has no foundation to support it. 
The most that we can know of this subject is, that on mount Sinai, the 
Lord revealed to Moses the τύπον of the tabernacle which he was to 
build ; and that this is merely a ὑπόδειγμα and oxo of the heavenly one. 
Ie it a ὑπύδειγμα then in a material sense, or in a spiritual and moral one? 
[ἢ the latter, without any reasonable doubt ; for so the whole nature of 
the argument leads us to conclude. The apostle is not comparing one 
material tabernacle on earth, with another more magnificent one of the 
same kind in heaven; but a material earthly one, with one which the 
Lord made, which is ov χειροποίητος and ov ταύτης τῆς κτίσεως, 9: 11, i. 6. 
which is spiritual and beavenly in its nature. The whole representation 
then comes to this: ‘In heaven are truly and really all those things, 
which the Jewish tabernacle and temple with all their rites and offerings 
only adumbrated. What is there, is reality in the highest and noblest 
sense ; what is here, is comparatively only shadow and efigy. Christ does 
really there, what the high-priest has been accustomed to do uratively 
and symbolically here. The temple here faintly represents (is ὑπόδειγμα 
and oxta of) real spiritual existences and occurrences there.’ 

The very nature of the heavenly world, and of the apostle’s argument, 
is sufficient to shew that this is all which can be rationally deduced from 
the language which he employs. It would be just as rational to maintain 
that God has a local habitation, and a corporeal form visible to the eye, 
because the Scriptures speak of his fired dwelling place in heaven (7125973), 
and of his hands and eyes and face and heart, as it would be to suppose 
that the temple above, in which Christ ministers, possesses form and is 
composed of material substance, like that which was built by the Jews. 
This was merely σκιά; that is ἀλήϑεια, ὑπόστασις, i.e. of heavenly, spirit- 
ual, divine ὑπόστασις, not of earthly, visible, local matter. 

How to build the earthly tabernacle, Moses was instructed on the mount. 
But whether a form of the same was presented to his vision, bodily or 
mental; or whether he was taught by words what the τύπος should be, 
does not (as we have seen) appear from Scripture; nor is it important for 
us to know. Enough to know, that the earthly tabernacle is related to 
the heavenly one, only as shadow to substance ; and consequently that our 
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great high-priest above, is exalted to a rank unspeakably higher than that 
of the Jewish high-priest. 

All which Moses and the people of Israel saw upon mount Sinai, the 
darkness and smoke, the fire, the cloud, and the lightnings; the voice of 
the trumpet which they heard, and the quaking of the earth which they 
felt, (Ex. 19: 17—20. 20: 18—21. 24: 1, 2, 9,10, 15—18. Heb. 12: 18— 
21); were manifestly symbols merely of the divine presence, adapted to 
inspire the people with reverence and awe. In the same manner, the 
M321 or τύπος of the tabernacle to be built, was a symbol of what ᾿θ 
heavenly or divine. It may just as well be argued from the clouds and 
darkness and fire and lightning and thunder and earthquake of Simai, 
that all these belong materially and formally to the heavenly world, as that 
the τύπος exhibited to Moses, was an actually visible and material part 
of heaven. 

If now the tabernacle built by Moses, the greatest of all the Jewish 
prophets, Heb. 3: 2, was nothing more than an ἀντέτυπος of that in heav- 
en, Heb. 9: 23, 24, a mere oxe of it, 8: 5; then the temple built by Solo- 
moo, which was only an imitation of this, 1 Καὶ. 8: 10—19. 1 Chron. 28: 
19; and that in after-times, built by Zerubbabel, Ez. 5: 1 seq., and which 
was less magnificent, Ez. 3: 12, 13; must also be merely ἀντέτυποι and 
σχιαΐ of that temple, of which Jesus is the priest. Consequently, tbe 
greater dignity of his priestly office may be obviously inferred from this 
comparison. 


EXCURSUS XVI. 
Heb. 9: 4. Χρυσοῦν ἔχουσα ϑυμιατήριον. 


There is great difficulty and much perplexity among commentators, in 
regard to the ϑυμιατήριον here mentioned. Moses makes no mention of 
such a sacred utensil, as appertaining to the most holy place ; neither does 
the description of Solomon’s temple (modelled after the tabernacle) con- 
tain any information respecting it. Θυμιατήριον, in its general sense, in- 
dicates any thing which contains ϑυμέαμα or incense ; 80 that it may be 
applied either to an altar of incense, or to any pot or vessel adapted for 
offering incense by buroing it. Josephus applies ϑυμεατήριον to the allar 
of incense, Antiq. III. 6,8; and so some have applied the word in the 
phrase under consideration. But it is a strong if not conclusive objection 
to this, that the altar of incense was before the vail of the most holy place, 
and not within it, Ex. 30: 1—6. 40:5, 26. Moreover this altar is called, 
in Hebrew, mn OPI main, Ex. 37:25. 2 Chron. 26: 19,16; ΠΞΤΌ 
n yop? Ex. 40: 5; or nop "027 ΠΙΞΤΩ» Ex. 30:1. In Greek it is 
named ϑυσιαστήριον, and ϑυσιαστήριον ϑυμιάματος. On this altar, more- 
over, daily offerings of incense were to be made, both morning and even- 
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img, Ἔχ, 30:1—8 The horns of it, once in each year, were to be sprin- 
kled with blood, viz. on the great day of atonement, Ex. 30:10. But I 
am unable to find any place, which declares that this altar was carried 
within the, vail, on the day just named, by the priest who offered incense 
before the Lord. On the contrary, the incense offered on that day, was 
strewed on a vessel of burning coals or a censer, i. 6. pan or fire-pan, 
which the priest held in his hand, and carried with him into the most holy 
piace, Lev. 16: 12—14. The name of the vessel was mmr, Lev. 16: 
12. Ex. 27:3. 38:8. 1 K.7: 50. 2 Chron. 4: 22, In 2 Chron. 26: 19, 
this vessel is named m4, and again in Ezek. 8: 11; in both which 
Places the Septuagint have ᾿ϑυμιατήριον. Now nothing can be plainer, 
than that the mmm and nO were different from the altar of incense, 
NACE mai. ‘Upon this, on the morning and evening of every day, 
offerings of incense were made; and this altar stood before the vail, Ex. 
30 : 6—8. On the day of atonement, also, the horns of it were to be 
sprinkled with blood, Ex. 30: 10. 40:5, 26. But the incense before the 
Lord, which was to be offered in the inner sanctuary, was offered upon ἃ 
ΤΊΤΩΙ. pan of burning coals, Lev. 16:12. Uzziah was about to burn in- 
cense in this manner when the priests withstood him, 2 Chron. 26: 16— 
19. Comp. also the case of Nadab and Abibu, Lev. 10: 1. 

"That the incense altar was stationary, is plain from the dimensions as- 
signed to it in Ex. 30: 1, 2, viz. a cubit (i.e. 1,8; foot) long and broad, 
and two cubitsin height. The removal of this by the high priest, into the 
most holy place, is out of question, when we consider that it was made of 
solid materials, probably metal of some kind. But the censers (fire-pans) 
were hand-utensils, constructed for the very purpose of taking coals from 
the altar of burnt offering, (where the fire was never suffered to become 
extinguished), for the various uses of the temple, Lev. 16:12. The whole 
difficulty then, in our verse, amounts to this, viz. whether the χρυσοῦν 
ϑυμιατήριον here mentioned, was laid. up or deposited in the most holy 
place. That there were several ϑυμιατήρια or nz, is certain from 
Ex. 27: ὃ. 38:3. That the ΠΡ or ϑυμιατήριον, which was employed 
by the high priest, was χρυσοῦν ie. . gilded, or (if you will) golden, is highly 
probable ; indeed, one would suppose, quite certain, seeing that the altar 
of incense, ( which was designed only for the every day’s offering of in- 
cepse), was to be overlaid with pure gold, Ex. 30:3. Much more may . 
we well suppose, that the censer, (carried by the high priest into the 

ἅγια ἁγίων on the most solemn of all days, viz. the day of atonement for 
the whole nation), was covered with gold, i.e. was χρυσοῦν as the apostle 
calls it. Moses, indeed, has not given us any particular description of 
such a censer; nor is it mentioned particularly in the description of Solo- 
mon’s temple ; nor is it any where said in the Old Testament that such a 
censer was laid up in the most holy place. But as nothing can be more 
probable, than that the censer was χρυσοῦν ; so nothing can be more pro- 
bable than that it was deposited in the inner sanctuary. That a censer 
used for the most sacred of all the temple rites, on a day the most solemn 
of all the Jewish festival days, should be used for the common and every 
day occasions of temple service, is highly improbable ; especially when 
we consider that every thing pertaining to the service of the inner sanctua- 
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ry, was regarded in a light that corresponded with the designation of thas 
place, viz. ἅγια ἁγίων or DWP wip. 

Besides, the writer of our epistle, so intimately acquainted with every 
thing that pertained to the temple, to its rites, and indeed to the whole 
Jewish economy, cannot be reasonably supposed to have mistaken the 
fact, relative to the materials of which the censer used on the great day of 
expiation was made, or to the place where it was deposited. How easily 
would those whom he addressed have detected his error, and been led, of 
course, to think lightly of his accuracy, when matters so obvious escaped 
his notice! In short, all the objection against the account of our author ᾿ 
is, that the Old Testament is silent in regard to the two particulars about 
the censer which he mentions, viz. that it was χρυσοῦν, and that it was 
deposjted in the ἅγια ἁγίων. But surely silence in such a case, is no com- 
tradiction ; and the nature of the whole case is such, that there can be no 
rational doubt that our author has made a correct statement. The want 
of correctness here would have argued an ignorance on his pert, which 
would have destroyed all his credit with those whom he addressed. 

If an apology be needed for dwelling so long on this subject, any one 
may find it by consulting the commentators, and learning the difficulties 
which have been made about it, and the charges of inaccuracy or failure 
of memory, which have been made against the writer of our epistle on 
account of the clause χρυσοῦν ἔχουσα ϑυμιατήριον. These have been re- 
cently and often repeated by Bleek, in his work to which eo frequent ref- 
erence has been made in the Introduction. 


me a ee ... 


EXCURSUS XVII. 


Heb.9: 4. “Ev 1, στάμνος χρυσῇ ἔχουσα τὸ μάννα, καὶ ἡ ῥάβδος 
᾿Ααρὼν ἡ βλαστήσασα, καὶ αἱ πλάκες τῆς διαθήκης. 


But there is another difficulty in regard to the phrase under considera- 
tion. It is said in] K. 8: 9 and 2 Chron. 5: 10, that “ there was nothing 
in the ark, save the two tables which Moses put therein at Horeb.” This, 
no doubt, is true; but our author is speaking, in Heb. 9; 4, of the taber- 
nacle as constructed and furnished by Moses, and not of the temple built 
some five hundred years afterwards; still leas, of the second temple, 
which, after the burning of the first by Nebuchadnezzar, must have lack- 
ed even the tables of the testimony or law. These were probably destroy- 
ed at the time when the first temple was consumed ; since we have no 
authentic intelligence respecting them afterwards. It is probable, too, 
that the first temple lacked both the pot of manna and the rod of Aaron; 
at least we have no account of their being deposited in it. The probabili- 
ty is, that the ark, during its many removals by the Israelites after it was 
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constructed, and in particular during its captivity by the Philistines, 1 
Sam. 4:11. 5:1. 6: 1, 21, was deprived of these sacred deposits; for 
we hear no more concerning them. Be this as it may, our author is fully 
justified, when, in describing the tabernacle, he attributes to it what the 
Pentateuch does ; and that the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod were laid up 
im the most holy place, and in the ark of the covenant, may be seen in Ex. 
16: 32—3. Num. 17: 10 (17: 25) In both these passages, the Hebrew 
rans thus: Laid up ningr ὭΣ, before the testimony, i.e. either before 
the ark containing the testimony ;, or (which is altogether more probable), 
before the testimony tself, i. 6. the two tables which were in the ark. Con- 
sequently they were laid up with the testimony, i.e. the two tables; and 
the account given by our author is strictly correct. 

It will be recollected, too, that it is the tabernacle made by Moses, that 
be is describing throughout. As this was patterned after that which 
Moses “had seen upon the mount,” and was built by workmen who had 
particular divine assistance, Ex. 36: 1, it was of course regarded by the 
Jews as the most perfect structure of all that had been erected for the 
worship of God. Perfect as it was, however, the apostle labours to shew 
that it was a mere shadow or image of the heavenly tabernacle in which 
Jesus ministers. 


EXCURSUS XVIII. 


Heb. 9: 14. Ὃς dta πνεύματος αἰωνίου ἑαυτὸν προσήνεγκεν ἄμωμον 
τῷ ϑεῷ. 


Ave πνεύματος αἷἴωνίον is a difficult phrase, about the meaning of which 
ἃ great variety of opinions bave been formed. Some understand it of the 
Holy Spirit, as the third person in the Trinity; and some manuscripts 
and versions read aylovu instead of aiw»iov. But these are not of any con- 
siderable weight, and the reading αἰωνίου is almost universally received. 
But ἁγίου would seem to be indispensable to that sense of the passage 
which has just been mentioned ; this appellation being every where given 
to the Holy Spirit in his hypostatical nature. Nor would the interpreta- 
tion, impulsu Spiritus Sancti, seem to accord with the many passages of 
Scripture which represent the death of Jesus as altogether a voluntary 
and free-will offering, made by his own benevolent Spirit; see John 10: 
17, 18. 14:31. 10: 11,15. Phil. 2:8. Heb. 2:9. Still, this would not 
exclude the idea, that the influence of the divine Spirit was efficacious in 
rendering Jesus a spotless victim, adapted to constitute an all-atoning sac- 
rifice. Of this, more in the sequel. 

Beza, Ernesti, Capell, Outrein, Wolf, Cramer, Carpzoff, Morus, Schulz, 
and others, understand πνεύματος of the divine nature of Christ. But al- 
though the offering of Christ might be rendered of the highest value, on 
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account of the dignity of bis person and in consequence of the higher ns- 
ture which dwelt in him, yet the sacred writers represent him as having 
made atonement in his human nature, not in his divine; Heb. 2: 14, 17, 
18. Col, 1: 21, 22. Phil. 2: 6—8. Heb. 10:5, 10. 1 Pet.2:24. But m- 
dependently of this consideration, instances are wanting satisfactorily to 
prove that πνεῦμα ἅγιον or αἰώνιον, when applied to Christ, designates 
simply his divine nature as such. It will be seen, in the sequel, that this 
phrase thus applied, designates the gloriied state of Christ, in distinction 
from his state of humiliation. 

Others, as Grotius, Limborch, Heinrichs, Schleusner, Rosenmiiller, 
Koppe, Jaspis, etc., consider πρεῦμα αἰώνιον as endless or immortal life, 
comparing it with 7: 16. They place this in antithesis to the perishable 
nature of the beasts that were slain in sacrifice, and which are mentioned 
in the preceding verse. The antithesis would then be thus: ‘If mere 
perishable brutes, slain in sacrifice, effected external sanctification; how 
much more shall the offering of Christ, endowed with eternal life or with 
an tmmortal spirit, purify the conscience, etc.’ But this view of the sub- 
ject would represent the efficacy of the atonement made by Christ, as de- 
pending on his endless life; while the Scriptures always represent it as 
depending on his sufferings and death. See vs. 15—28 in the sequel. 

Doederlein, Storr, and others, represent πρεῦμα αἰώνιον as meaning the 

exalted and glorified person, or condition of the Saviour, in the passage be- 
fore us. They appeal to other passages in support of this. Thusin Rom. 
1: 3, 4, κατὰ πνεῦμα ἁγιωσύνης appears to designate a state of distinction 
from κατὰ σαρκά, the human nature of Christ that was descended from 
David ; ἐκ σπέρματος Δαβὶδ, κατὰ σάρκα. ... υἱοῦ ϑεοῦ ἐν δυνάμει καται 
πνεῦμα. Kata πνεῦμα ἁγιωσύνης may then here designate the condi- 
tion in which Christ was the exalted and powerful Son of God, viov ϑεοῦ 
ἐν δυνάμει, comp. Phil. 2: 8, 9. Heb. 2: 9, 10; i. 6. it may be descriptive 
of that spiritual majesty (ἁγιωσύνη, 345, 15) or erallation, which belongs to 
the Saviour in the heavenly world. So 1 Pet. 3: 18, ϑανατωϑθεὶς [Xer0- 
τὸς] μὲν σαρκὶ, ζωοποιηϑεὶς δὲ πνεύματι, i. e. in his incarnate nature, sub- 
jected to sufferings and death; in his spiritual [heavenly } nature or con- 
dition, enjoying happiness and glory. So moreover in 1 Cor. 15: 45, 
the last Adam, i. 6. Christ, is called πνεῦμα ζωοποιοῦν, in distinction from 
the ψυχὴ ζῶσα attributed to the first Adam. This could not be because 
Christ had an tmmortal soul, and Adam had only a living antmal soul; for 
Adam too was immortal. It would seem that πγεῖμα and ψυχή, in this 
last passage, both designate a spiritual or immortal nature; but πρεῦμα 
here designates such a nature of a higher order, and the antithesis is more 
fully made by applying ζωοποιοῦν to the one, and ζῶσαν to the other, i. 6. 
life-giving and living. With these texts, they suppose the one in our 
verse may be classed; and the sense must then be given to it which I 
have just expressed, viz. in his efernal pneumatic state or condition, i. 6. io 
his glorified heavenly state, Christ presented his offering, etc. As to διά, 
there is no difficulty in making such a translation of it. It is frequendy 
used with the Gen. in order to denote the quality, condition, circumstances, 
or means, that have relation to any thing or person ; see on this usage, un- 
der 9: 12 in the notes above ; also Matthaei’s Gramm. ὁ 580. e. 
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But although the sense which arises out of this exegesis is good, and 
quite to the purpose of the writer, (whose object it is to shew how much 
superior the sacrifice of Christ is to that of goats and bullocks), yet a 
doubt still remains whether διὰ πνείματος ἁγίου does not designate rather 
the means by which the sacrifice of Christ was ἄμωμον, than, the state or 
eondztion in which such a sacrifice was offered. Does not the writer here 
design to say that the spotless nature of the victim, offered διὰ πνεύματος 
etosy ov, by an influence of the Spirit of God which was perpetual or which 
al ways endures, was the true means of efficacious atonement ? It is diffi- 
cult to decide this question; for one may truly say, that the exegesis of 
Storr, etc., agrees well with the tenor of vs. 11, 12, which represent Christ 
as making his offering in the temple above, and of course in his exalted 
and glorified state. And so, in the former edition of this work, I con- 
strued the passage under consideration. 

On reconsidering the whole subject, I am now rather inclined (with 
Winzer, Kuinoel, and others) to construe διὰ πνεύματος ἁγίου according to 
the common usus loquendi of the New Testament, viz. as meaning divine 
influence. When I look at the passages which assert that Christ was fill- 

ed with this, and acted under it, I can hardly refuse to apply the princi- 
ple developed in them to the present case. Compare, for example, Matt. 
4:1. Mark 1: 12. Luke 4: 1. Matt. 12: 28. Luke 4: 18. Matt. 3: 16, 11. 
Luke 3: 22. John 1: 32, 33. John 3: 34, comp. 1:16; to which more 
texts of the like tenor might easily be added. There is no difficulty, then, 
in supposing the writer to assert here, that Jesus offered himself a spotless 
victinn to God through or with a divine tnfluence, and an influence not 
of a temporary and fleeting nature, but of eternal efficacy. The efficacy 
of the blood of goats and bullocks, and of the water of purification, was 
only temporary, and needed to be continually renewed. The πρνεύμα by 
which Christ was filled, and filled ov ἐκ μέτρου (Jobo 3: 34), in the first 
place rendered him perfectly holy, and so a spotless (ἄμωμον) victim ; and 
secondly, this influence was perpetual (aiwysov), i. 6. it never ceased, and 
its efficacy therefore in preparing an appropriate victim for the great sac- 
rifice, was such as made the sacrifice adequate when once offered (comp. 
v. 12), to the accomplishment of all that was needed. It is plain, [ think, 
that the epithet αἰωνίου is thrown in here, in order to designate that the 
πνεῦμα (divine influence) in question was of an enduring efficacy, i in the 
sense already stated. In this way we can account for it, that αἰώνιον 
should be applied to πνεῦμα, in this particular case, while ἅχιον is the 
epithet in all others, where an epithet is applied. 

The advantage of this interpretation is, that it bas the usus loquendt 


substantially in its favour; which, caeleris paribus, is a proper ground of 
preference. 
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EXCURSUS XIX. 


Heb. 9: 28. Οὕτω καὶ ὁ Χριστὸς ἅπαξ προσενεγϑεὶς, εἰς τὸ πολλων 
aveveyxery ἁμαρτίας. 


The importance of the pbrase, and the many constructions put upon it 
that are inconsistent with the usus loquendt of the sacred writers, render 
it desirable accurately to determine its meaning. (1) ΤΌ bear stm is two 
suffer the punishment due to it, i. e. to take upon one’s self the conse- 
quences of sin, or to subject one’s self to its consequences. The phrase 
is sometimes used for exposure to the consequences of sin; 6. g. Lev. 5 
17, 1, comp. vs. 3—5. 7:18. To bear iniquity (719 ND2) means also, to 
be cut off from the congregation of God's people, Lev. 20: 17. Num. 9: 13; 
it means, to die or perish, Num. 18 : 22, 32. Ex. 28: 43. Lev. 24 : 15, 16. 
So it is sometimes employed as a general expression, to designate any 
kind of sufferings borne or inflicted in consequence of sin; asin Num. 
14: 33, 34, where in the 33d verse, ye shall bear your whoredoms means, 
ye shall bear the consequences of them ; just as in v.34, ye shall bear your 
iniguittes means, ye shull bear or endure the consequences of them. ‘Thus 
is the phrase employed, where the subject in question is one’s own sins. 
But, 

(2) To bear the sins of others, is to bear or endure the suffering or pen- 
alty due to them. 8 in Heb. 9: 26, ἁμαρτίας means the consequences of 
sin or penalty due to it. In Lam. 5:7, Jeremiah represents the afflicted 
people of Israel] as saying : Our fathers have sinned and are no more, 
and we have borne their iniquilies, 1320 OF ΩΡ. So in Ezek. 18: 19, 
20, to bear the iniquity of another means, to ‘die or perish on his account, 
v. 20, comp. v. 17. 18. 53: 4, he bore our distresses (x02 33°51), he car- 
ried [or bore] our sorrows (S90 1ARD2), is explained ‘in v. 5 by he was 
wounded for our transgressions ΓΤ Shinn) , he was smitten on ac- 
count of our transgressions (ἢ 2) ΣᾺ ND"). ‘So Nip? means to suffer, 
Prov. 19: 19. Micah 7;9; as does the corresponding Greek word βαστά- 
ζω in Gal. 5: 10, and φέρω in Heb. 13: 13. ᾿Αναφέρω has the same sense 
as φέρω and βαστάζω, when used in such a connection, and , corresponds 
to the Hebrew Nit) and 535. So Peter says of Jesus, ἀνήνεγκχε---τὰς 
ἁμαρτίας ἡμῶν, in his own body, on the cross, 1 Pet. 2:24; to explain 
which he adds, by whose stripes ye are healed; i. e. Jesus suffered i in his 
own body and on the cross, the penalty due to our sins; and by his suf 
ferings, our obligation to the penalty ceases. The passage is quoted from 
Is, 53: 4, 5, which has the same meaning as 53: 11,12; and here we 
have, He bore their sins (2297 5m9353), he bore or carried the sins of ma- 
ny (NO? DIBI-NH). A comparison of all these instances, (more might 
be adduced), will serve to shew how plain and uniform the Scripture 
idiom is, in respect to the sense attached to the phrase bearing the stn ei- 
ther of one’s self or of others. It always means, either ‘ actual suffering 
of the consequences due to sin,’ or ‘exposure to suffer them, obligation to 
suffer them.’ 
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That ἁμαρτίας in Heb. 9: 28 may mean, and does mean, the consequen- 
ces of sin or penalty of i, is plain, (1) From the impossibility that the pas- 
esenge here can have any other sense. The moral turpitude of our sins Je- 
#us did not take upon himself; nor did he remove it, (as it is in itself con- 
ssidered) ; but the consequences of our sins he prevented by his own suffer- 
amgs, (2) The corresponding Hebrew words, HRM, ΤΣ , and 9p, all 

zmean punishment or penally of sin, as well as sin or iniquity itself. 

‘The sentiment of the clause then clearly is, that Jesus by his death, 

( which could take place but once), endured the penalty that our sins de- 
served or bore the sorrows due to us. But this general expression is not 
to be understood, as if the writer meant to say, with philosophical precis- 
ion, that the sufferings of Jesus were in all respects, and considered in ev- 
ery point of view, an exact and specific guid pro quo, as it regards the pen- 
alty threatened against sin. A guilty consctence the Saviour had not ; eter- 
nat- punishment he did not suffer; nor was he ever in despair of deltver- 
ance. It is altogether unnecessary to suppose, that the writer meant to be 
understood here with metaphysical exactness, But that vicarious suffer- 
ing is here designated, seems to be an unavoidable conclusion, as well, 


from the usus loquendi of the Scriptures, as from the nature of the argu- 
ment through the whole of chapters rx. and x. 


EXCURSUS XX. 


Heb. 10: 5. Σώμα δὲ κατηρτίσω μοι. Ps. 40:7, Ὁ ND DWI, 
i. 6. mine ears hast thou opened. 


But how could the Seventy render the Hebrew expression here, by 
σῶμα κατηρτίσω yor? And how could the apostle follow them ‘in this 
rendering ; and even build an argument on such a translation, in order to 
establish the proposition that the blood of goats and bullocks could not 
avail to take away sin? Questions which have exceedingly perplexed 
commentators, and over which most of them have chosen to pass in 8i- 
lence. It is indeed much better to be silent, than to speak that which is 
erroneous or will mislead the unwary. Still, the ingenuous inquirer, who 
wishes to see every difficulty fairly met, is offended with silence on a sub- 
ject of such a nature, and cannot well resist a secret inclination to attribute 
it more to want of knowledge, or to want of candour, than to real pru- 
dence and discretion. I am far from promising him that he will find all 
the satisfaction which he requires, in the sequel of this Excursus; but as 
my own mind is, on the whole, satisfied with the views here suggested, it 
cannot be improper for me to submit to his consideration those things 
which have thus affected it. They may at least serve to excite him, and 
lead him to make an effort at a more satisfactory solution of the difficulties. 

. 75 
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Cappell, Ernesti, and some other critics, strive to maintain the probebsl- 
ty, that the Septuagint reading in Ps. 40: 7 was formerly ὠτίον πατηρτέσα 
pot, which by some accident has been changed, and the text of the apos- 
tle in the New Testament adapted to it. But of this there is no proef 
Indeed, there is manifest proof that the apostle originally wrote σώγεα wa 
v. 5, by a comparison with it of his expression in v.10. The difficuky 
cannot be met then by a change of the text; much less by such a change, 
when it is not authorized by any of the laws of sound criticism, and = 
against the context. 

Were it not that the Septuagint contains the expression σῶμα κατηρτέσω 
μοι, I should be inclined to believe that it is merely a parenthetic circum 
stance, thrown in by our author in order to explain the object of his quo- 
tation. Jn sacrifice and offering thow hast no delight, says the personage 
who is speaking. But what is to take their place? is the natural inquiry. 
What shall be substituted for them? «Σῶμα κατηρτίσω μοι, is the answer, 
i. 6. my body which I am to offer as a sacrifice, is to come in their place ; 
this will be a sacrifice acceptable, efficacious. In short, if the Septuagint 
did not contain the expression, we might conclude that the writer of the 

epistle added it, in order to convey the sentiment of the whole passage m 
some such manner as the following: “ In sacrifice and oblation I have no 
pleasure ;” my body hast thou adapted, viz. for oblation, i. 6. as if the writer 
had said: “'The speaker means, that his own body ts to take the place of 
sacrifice and oblation.” 

But as the Septuagint text now is, we are compelled to believe that the 
apostle has quoted it and applied it to his purpose. Has he then made any 
substantial part of his argument to depend on the clause in question? An 
important inquiry, which may go some way towards removing the diffi- 
culties that the clause presents. 

In vs. 8, 9, the writer presents the argument deduced from his quota- 
tion, in the following manner. “ First he says: Sacrifice and offering and 
holocausts and sin offerings thou hast no delight in, neither dost de- 
sire, (which are offered agreeably to the requirements of the law); next 
he says: Lo! [ come to do thy will. He abolishes the first, then, in order 
to establish the second.” That is, he sets aside the efficacy of ritual sa- 
crifices and offerings, and establishes the efficacy of a Saviour’s obedience 
unto death 5 comp. Phil. 2: 8. 

Now in this conclusion, there is nothing dependent on the clause σῶμα 
xatngticn μοι, ‘The antithesis of legal offerings is, doing the will of God, 
v. 9, viz. the obedience of the Saviour in offering up his body, v.20. This 
last verse describes, indeed, the manner in which the obedience in ques- 
tion was rendered. But the argument, as expreseed in the 8th and 9th 
verses, is not made to depend on the manner of the obedience ; for the ob- 
jeet of the writer here, is to shew the nullity of the Levitical sacrifices for 
spiritual purposes, and the fact that the Old Testament discloses this and 
intimates their abolition. 

Ι mast regard, then, the use of σῶμα κατηρτίσω pos by the apostle, as 
rather an tnetdental circumstance than as an essential one. He found it 
in the text of the Septuagint which he used. It was well adapted for the | 
partieuler purpose he had in view ; for it turned the mind of the reader 
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πα» Christ as the true expiatory victim, rather than to the sacrifices prescrib- 
<>d by law. It was altogether accordant with the general tenor of the 
Wereseage which he was citing, and the conclusion which he was to adduce 
rom it. But he does not make (as we have scen) the force of his argu- 
mment to depend upon it. Were this the fact, and were we to suppose, 
Cand we have no critical evidence for believing the contrary), that the He- 
rew text stood in his day as it now stands ; it would be a case in point 
Zo prove the extent to which the sacred writers have deemed it proper to 
@mpploy the argumentum ad hominem, and adapt their reasonings to the 
modes of explaining the Scriptures practised by their readers. As it now 
is, I do not feel that much dependance can be placed on it, to establish a 
Proposition of this nature ; for on the whole, I must view the employment 
of the phrase, thus found in the Septuagint, as rather incidental than es- 
sential to the writer's purpose. Still, thus much is clearly decided by the 
case before us, viz. that the apostles did not feel under obligation in all 
respects to adhere to a ltteral use of the sacred text, but quoted ad sensum 
rather than ad literam. Even σῶμα κατηρτέσω μοι may be brought within 
the general limits of an ad sensum quotation, as Storr has remarked ; for 
preparing a body in this case, is preparing it for an offering, i. e. to be de- 
voted to the service of God. Now this is a species of obedience of the 
highest nature. If a body were given to the Saviour which he voluntari- 
ly devoted to death, Phil. 2: 8, then were his ears tndeed opened, or he was 
truly obedient. The implication of the phrase σῶμα κατηρτίσω μοι, in the 
connection where it stands, is, that this body was to be a victim instead of 
the legal sacrifices ; of course, a devotedness of the highest nature is implied. 
“ld sensum then, in a general point of view, the text may be regarded as 
cited ; and this, oftentimes, is all at which the New Testament writers aim. 

One more difficulty however remains. It is alleged, that Ps. xx. cap- 
not well be applied to the Messiah. It rather belongs to David himself. 
How then could the writer of our epistle appeal to it, for a proof that the 
obedience unto death of the Messiah, was to accomplish what the Jewish 
sacrifices could not accomplish, viz. a removal of the penalty due to sin ? 

That there are difficulties in the way of interpreting this Psalm as ori- 
ginally having had direct respect to the Messiah, every intelligent and can- 
did reader must allow. For it may be asked, (1) What was the deliver- 
ance from impending destruction, which Ps. 40: 2—3 [1, 2] describes ? 
On what occasion was the song of gratitude for deliverance uttered? va. 
4—6 [3—5]. (2) How could the tnigutties of him “who knew no sin,” 
take bold of him? v.13 [12]. (3) How could the Messiah anticipate such 
troubles, as are alluded to in va. 12—14 [11—13]; and particularly, How 
can he, who when suspended on the cross prayed that his enemies might 
be forgiven, be supposed to have uttered such imprecations as are con- 
tained in vs, 15, 16 (14, 15] ? 

To avoid the difficulties to which these questions advert, some have 
supposed that the first and last parts of the Psalm in question relate to 
David, while vs. 7—9 [6—8] contain a prediction respecting the Messiah ; 
at least, that they are spoken concerning him. But it is not easy to con- 
ceive how more than one person can be spoken of throughout the Psalm, 
it being all of the eame tenor, and throughout appearing to be made up of 
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words spoken by a suffering person, who had indeed been delivered frou 
some evils, but was still exposed to many more. 

Others have maintained that the whole Psalm relates only to Daviel ; 
and consequently, that the writer of our epistle accommodates his argu- 
ment to the Jewish allegorical explanation of it, probably current at the 
time when he wrote. Among these are some, whose general views of 
theology are far from coinciding with those of the neological clam of 
critics. But there is a difficulty in regard to this, which must be felt by 
every reflecting and sober-minded man. How could the apostle employ 
as sound and Scriptural argument adapted to ‘prove the insufficiency of 
the Jewieh sacrifices, an interpretation of Scripture not only allegorical 
but without any solid foundation? And how could he appeal to it as 
exhibiting the words of the Saviour himself, when David was the only 
person whom it concerned? Ifthe Old Testament bas no other relation 
to the Messiah, than such as is built upon interpretations that are the off- 
spring of fancy and ingenious allegory ; then how can we shew that the 
proof of a Messiah deduced from it, is any thing more than fanciful or al- 
legorical? And was it consistent with sound integrity, with sincere and 
upright regard to truth, to press the Hebrews with an argument which 
the writer himself knew to have no solid basis? Or if he did not know 
this, then in what light are we to regard him, as an interpreter of Scnp- 
ture and a teacher of Christian principles ? 

Considerations such as these questions suggest, render it difficult to ad- 
mit the opinion under examination, without abandoning some of the fun- 
damental principles on which our confidence in the real verity of the word 
of God rests. 

-’ Nor does that scheme of interpretation which admits a double sense of 
Scripture, relieve our difficulties. This scheme explains s0 mach of the 
Psalm as will most conveniently apply to David, as having a literal 
application to him; and so much of it as will conveniently apply to the 
Messiah, it refers to him. Truly a great saving of labour in investigation, 
and of perplexity and difficulty also, might apparently be made, if we 
could adopt such an expedient! But the consequences of admitting such 
a principle should be well weighed. What book on earth has a double 
sense, unless it is a book of designed enigmas ! And even this has but one 
real meaning. The heathen oracles indeed could say: Ato te, Pyrrhe, Ro- 
manos posse vincere ; but can such an equivoque be admissible into the ora- 
cles of the living God ? And if a literal sense and an occult sense can, at one 
and the same time and by the same words, be conveyed, who that is un- 
inspired shall tell us what the occult sense is? By what laws of inter- 
pretation is it to be judged? By none that belong to human language ; 
for other books than the Bible bave not a double sense attached to them. 

For these and such like reasons, the scheme of attaching a double 
sense to the Scriptures is inadmissible. It sets afloat all the fundamental 
principles of interpretation by which we arrive at established conviction 
and certainty, and casts us upon the boundless ocean of imagination and 
conjecture without rudder or compass. 

If it be said that the author of our epistle was inspired, and therefore be 
was able correctly to give the occult sense of Ps. 40: 7—9 [6--8]; the 
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answer is obvious. The writer in deducing his argument from these 
verses, plainly appeals to an interpretation of them which his readers 
would recognize, and to which, he took it for granted, they would proba- 
bly consent. Otherwise the argument could have contained nothing in it 
of a convincing nature to them; as the whole of it must have rested, in 
their minds, upon the bare assertion and imagination of the writer. 

May not the whole quotation, then, be merely in the way of accommo- 
dating the language of the Old Testament, in order to express the writer’s 
own views? Such cases are indeed frequent in the New Testament. 
God says, by the prophet Hosea: “ When Israel was a child, then I loved 
him and called my Son out of Egypt, 11:1.” Now this is not prediction, 
but narration. But when Matthew describes the flight of Joseph and 
Mary and the infant Jesus, to Egypt, he says: ‘ This took place, so that 
this passage of Scripture [in Hosea] had an accomplishment, iva πληρώϑη 
x. τ. 4.’ Now here is evidently nothing more than a stmilarity of events ; 
so that what is said of Israel, God’s son in ancient times, might be affirm- 
ed of his Son Jesus in later times, in a still higher sense and in a similar 
manner. May not the writer of our epistle have accommodated the lan- 
guage of Ps. xz. in a similar way ? May he not have merely expressed 
hie own views in language borrowed from the Old Testament, without 
intending to aver that (as it stands in the original Scriptures) it has the 
same meaning which he now gives to it? 

This would indeed relieve in a great measure the difficulties under 
which the passage labours, ifit could be admitted. But the nature of the 
writer's argument seems to forbid the admission of it. He had asserted, 
(which was entirely opposed to the feelings and belief of most Jewish 
readers), that “the blood of bulls and goats could not take away sin.” 

What was the proof of this? His own authority; or that of the Jew- 
ish Scriptures? Clearly he makes an appeal to the latter, and argues, 
that by plain implication they teach the inefficacy of Jewish sacrifices, and 
the future rejection of them. Consequently, we cannot admit here a 
mere expression of the writer’s own sentiments in language borrowed 
from the Old Testament. 

Another supposition, however, remains to be examined, in regard to 
the subject under consideration ; which is, that Ps. xx. relates throughout 
to the Messiah. ‘This is certainly a possible case. I mean that there is 
no part of this Psalm, which may not be interpreted so as to render its 
relation to the Messiah possible, without doing violence to the laws of 
language and interpretation. Τὸ advert to the objections suggested on 
page 381; it may be replied to the first, that the enemies of the Saviour 
very often plotted against his life and endeavoured to destroy it, and that 
he as often escaped out of their hands, until ‘he voluntarily gave up him- 
self to death. The thanksgivings in the first part of Ps. xx., may relate 
to some or all of these escapes. If it be replied, that the writer of our 
epistle represents the Psalm as spoken when the Messiah was εἰσερχόμενος 
tig TOY κόσμον, Coming [i.e. about to come] tnto the world, and therefore 
before his birth; the answer is, that the phrase by no means implies of 
necessity that the Messiah uttered the sentiments here ascribed to him 
before his incarnation, but during it. Eicsgzopsvos, entering, being entered, 
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or when he had entered into the world, he said: Θυσία κι τ: Entering w- 
to the world may mean being born; but it may also mean, and probably 
does here mean, ‘ entering upon the Messianic office, coming among men 
as the promised Messiah.’ That the Saviour prayed to God, gave thanks, 
made supplications and deprecations, as men do, need not be proved to 
any reader of the Evangelists. On what particular occasion in the Mes- 
siah’s life, the words in Ps. 40 : 7—9 were uttered, it is needless to inquire. 
Indeed, that they were ever formally and ad iiteram uttered, it is quite 
needless to shew ; inasmuch as all which the Psalmist intends by the ex- 
pression of them is, that they should be descriptive of his true character; 
which would be such that we might well suppose him to utter them, or 
that they would be appropriate to him. In a word, the Psalmist repre- 
sents the Messiah as uttering them, merely in order to exhibit the true 
nature of the Messiah’s character. 

The second objection appears, at first view, more formidable. How 
could the sinless Messiah be represented as suffering for his otom tniqusties ? 
Plainly, I answer, he could not be. The iniquities of others might be laid 
upon him; as the Scriptures plainly testify that they were, 1 Pet. 2: 94. 
Heb. 9: 28. Is. 53: 4, 5, 12; i.e. he might suffer on account of the sins 
of others, or in their stead ; but as to sins of his oton, he had none to aa- 
swer for. The whole strength of the objection, however, lies in the ver- 
sion of the word °n259 (Ps. 40: 13), which the objector translates sty tni- 
quities, sins, transgressions. But who that is well acquainted with the 
Hebrew idiom, does not know that 749 means punishment, calamity, mus- 
fortune, as well as iniquity, etc.? David, when he was chased away from 
Jerusalem by his rebel son, calls his calamity his 115. Perhaps the Lord, 
gays he, will look favourably 92532 , on my calamity, 2 Sam. 16: 12; for his 
SIN it was not, in this case. Comp. Ps. 31: 11. I9.5:18 A Concord- 
ance will supply other cases, particularly cases where the meaning is per- 
αἰέν, punishment. Analogous to the case of 7's, we have seen to be that 
of MXwH and ye; see on chap. 9: 28. Excurs. XIX. In Ps 40: 18, 
then, ὩΣῚΣ may, agreeably to the usus loguendt, be translated, calamstes, 
distresses ; and that these came upon the Messiah (232 8:1) will not be 
doubted. 

So in 2 Cor. 5: 21, ἁμαρτίαν ἐποίησε, i.e. God made Christ a sin-offeriag 
or subjected him to calamity ; ; and in Heb. 9: 26, ἀϑέτησιν ἁμαρτίας means 
a removing of the calamitous consequences of sin. 

The third objection may be very briefly answered. Nothing can be 
easier than to suppose the Messiah might, at any period of his public life, 
have anticipated severe trials and have deprecated them ; as we know full 
well how strongly he deprecated his final sufferings when he was in the 
garden of Gethsemane. That he should formally and literally use the 
identical words of the 40th Psalm, was not necessary ; but that be should 
have been in a condition such as the language there describes, is all that 
is necessary to justify the application of the Psalm to him. 

In regard to the last objection, which has respect to the tmprecahons 
contained in the latter part of Ps, xu.; they may be, and probably are, 
viewed in a different light by different persons. Considered as simple 
maledictions, they would be unworthy of the Psalmist or of the Messieb. 
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But as denunciations against the impenitent and persevering enemies of 
God and of David, or of Christ, they present themselves to the mind in a 
very different light. David did frequently utter denunciations against his 
enemies. So did Christ against his; e. g. against the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, against Jerusalem, and against the Jewish nation. Yet who will say 
that this was for want of tenderness in him, or of benevolent feelings to- 
wards those who were his enemies? No one can say this, who considers 
the whole of his character as represented by the Evangelists. If then he 
might and did in fact utter denunciations against his enemies and perse- 
cutors, he might be represented as doing this by the Psalmist, without any 
error committed in so doing. 

The objections, then, do not appear to be of a conclusive nature, which 
are made to the application of the 40th Psalm to the Messiah. Still I 
freely acknowledge, that had not the New Testament referred to this 
Psalm as descriptive of the work of the Messiah, I might perhaps have 
been satisfied, in general, with the application of it to David himself, or 
even to the people of Israel collectively considered. Yet a minute con- 
sideration of vs. 7, 8 [6, 7] certainly might serve to suggest some difficul- 
ty, in respect to such an application. Obedtence is there represented as 
the substitute for sacrifices. So the writer of our epistle understood it. 
And it is said to be written in the sacred volume, that this would be the 
case respecting the individual whose obedience is there described. Is 
this any where written respecting the obedience of*David? Is the obedi- 
ence of the Jewish nation any where represented as a substitute for sacri- 
fices? Rather, did not a part of their obedience consist in offering 
them ? 

After all, however, the whole passage might, perhape, be construed as 
merely affirming that obedience is more acceptable to God than sacrifice ; 
and this is so declared in other Scriptures, comp. 1 Sam. 15: 22. Mi- 
cah 6:6. Ps. 50: 9 seq. Ie. 1: 11 seq. Matt. 9:13. 12:7. At least, thie 
mode of interpretation must be admitted to be a possible one. 

Let us grant, then, what cannot fairly be denied, that the 40th Psalm, 
according to general laws of interpretation, might be applied to David. Is 
it not .equally plain, that there is nothing in it which may not, without 
doing any violence to the laws of language, be applied to David’s Son, in 
a still higher and nobler sense? After what has been suggested in respect 
to this application, I shall venture to consider the application itself as 
possible. 

Here then ie presented a case of the following kind. A Pzalm com- 
posed by an iuspired writer, is (in itself considered, i.e. the words or dic- 
tion being simply regarded), eapable of an application to David, or to the 
Son of David, the Messiab. To whom shall it be applied by us? If 
there be nothing but simply the Psalm itself to direct our interpretation, 
the answer must be: ‘To David ;’ for the natural application of the words 
of Scripture, (which in themselves are not necessarily predictions), is to 
the persons in being when they were written. But if we have a good 
reason for making the application of them in a prophetic sense to some 
future personage, then ought we to make such an application. Conse- 
quently the question in respect to the application of the 40th Psalm depends 
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on the fact, whether we have sufficient reason to construe it as a γεεδο. 
tion, i.e. as descriptive of a personage who was to appear at a fucure 
period, viz. of David’s Son. In itself it is capable of such an explanation. 
Paul has actually made such an application of it. The nature of the case 
shews, too, that the Hebrews of that time were accustomed so to explain 
it; for otherwise, the argument of the apostle would not have been admit- 
ted as of any force by his readers. Whence did the Hebrews derive such 
an interpretation? Or (which is of higher moment) how could the apos- 
tle appeal to Ps. 40: 7, 8, for proof of the efficacy of Christ’s obedience 
unto death, as well as of the inefficacy of ritual sacrifices? This appeal, 
then, under such circumstances as shew that the strees of his argument 
lies upon the meaning he gives to the passage of Scripture which he 
quotes, settles the question how the 40th Psalm is to be interpreted ; settles 
it, { mean, with all those who admit the authority of the writer of our 
epistle, either as a teacher of Christian doctrine or an expositor of the 
word of God. At all events, it cannot be shewn that the 40th Psalm has 
no original relation to the Messiah. To shew that it is capable of another 
interpretation, is effecting nothing. The second Psalm, and all other 
Psalms relating to Christ, borrow their imagery—their costume, from the 
times when they were written, and the persons, manners, and customs 
then existing ; and of course, in a greater or less degree, they appear at 
first view to relate only to them. In describing the future King of the 
Jews, the writers of ancient times would naturally borrow their imagery 
from the kings of that day. But to affirm that because they did this, they 
had reference and could have reference only to the kings of their times, 
would be a position as little consistent with the principles of language and 
interpretation, as it is with the numerous declarations of the writers of the 
New Testament. 

It will be easily perceived, that in admitting the possibility of applying 
the 40th Psalm to David, I have admitted that vs. 7 and 8 may be inter- 
preted: as expressing merely the general principle that obedience ts better 
than sacrifices. But if we suppose, with the writer of our epistle, that 
David, when he composed this Psalm, meant to intimate that this obedi- 
ence was to be “obedience unto death, even the death of the cross,” thea 
must it follow, of course, that the Psalm is altogether inapplicable to Da- 
vid ; for neither his obedience, nor death, nor that of any other person 
(the Messiah excepted), could supersede the ritual of the Mosaic law and 
prepare the way for its abolition. Supposing then the apoetie to have 
rightly interpreted the words of Ps. xx., (and who shall correct bis exege- 
sis?) the impropriety of applying the Psalm to David is plain; and the 
propriety of referring it to the Messiah needs no farther vindication. 


THE 


| EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


Dignity of Christ. His superiority over the angels. 


¥. | Gop, who in ancient times spake often‘and in various ways to 

the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken to 

2 us by [his] Son; whom he hath appointed Lord of all things, 

3 by whom also he made the world ; who, (being the radiance of 

his glory and the exact image of his substance, and controlling 

all things by his own powerful word), after he had by himself 

made expiation for our sins, sat down at the nght hand of the 

A Majesty on high; being exalted as much above the angels as 

5 he hath obtained a name more excellent than they. For to 

which of the angels said he at any time: “ Thou art my Son, 

this day have I begotten thee ?”” And again: “I will be his 
Father, and he shall be my Son ?” 

6 Moreover, when on another occasion he introduceth his first- 

begotten into the world, he saith: “‘ Let all the angels of God 

7 worship him.” Concerning the angels also it is said: ‘‘ Who 

maketh his angels winds, and his ministering servants a flame of 

8 fire.” But of the Son: “Thy throne, Ὁ God, is eternal; a 

9 sceptre of justice is the sceptre of thy kingdom. ‘Thou hast 

loved righteousness, and hated iniquity ; therefore, O God, thy 

God hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fel- 

10 lows.” Also: “Thou, Lord, in the beginning didst lay the 

foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the work of thy 

11 hands ; 1 they shall perish, but thou shalt endure; even they all 

12 shall wax old like ἃ garment, | and as ἃ vesture shalt thou fold 
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them up, and they shall decay ; but thou art the same, and thy 
13 years shall never cease.” But unto which of the angels hath 

he ever said: ““ Sit thou at my nght hand, until 1 make thme 
14 enemies thy footstool: Are they not all muinistenng spirits, 

sent forth for the aid of those who are to obtain salvation ? 


Exhortation diligeatly to seek the salvation proffered by the Lord of glory. 


II. —_—«*It behoveth us, therefore, the more abundantly to give heed 

to the things which we have heard, lest at any time we should 

2 slight them. For if the law communicated by angels was es- 

tablished, and every transgression and disobedience received a 

3 just reward ; how shall we escape, if we neglect so great salva- 

tion? which, being first declared by the Lord, was afterwards 

4 confirmed unto us by those who heard [him]; God also beanng 

witness with them, by signs and wonders and diverse mi- 

raculous powers, and communications of the Holy Spirit accord- 
ing to his will. 


μένην ας εις of Ce seer cst, ets es ας, 
portant objects accomplished by assuming it. 

8 Unto the angels, however, hath he not put in subjection 

the world that was to come, of which we are now speaking. 

6 But one m a certain place hath testified, saying: “ What is 

man, that thou art mindful of him; or the son of man, that thou 

7 dost regard him? Yet thou hast made him but litle lower 

than the angels; thou hast crowned him with glory and honour, 

and hast set him over-the works of thy hands. All things hast 

8 thou put under his feet.” By putting all things in subjection to 

him, then, he left nothing which is not subject to him. But 

9 now we do not yet see all things subjected to him ; we see hin, 

however, who was made a little lower than the angels, Jesus, 

crowned with glory and honour on account of the suffering of 

death, when by the grace of God he had tasted death for all. 

10 For it became him, for whom are all things and by whom are 

all things, through sufferings to bestow the highest honour upon 
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the Captain of their salvation, who is leading many sons to 
glory. 
41 Moreover, both he who maketh expistion, and they for whom 
expiation is made, are of one; for which cause he is not asham- 
42 ed to call them brethren, | saying: “I will declare thy name to 
my brethren ; in the midst of the congregation will I praise 
13 thee.” And again: “I will put my trust in him.” And 
again: ‘“ Behold, I aad the children which God hath given me!” 
14 Since then the children are partakers of flesh and blood, him- 
self also m like manner partook of them, in order that by his 
death he might subdue him who had a deadly power, that is, 
15 the devil, | and free those, who through fear of condemnation 
had duning their whole lives been exposed to bondage. 
16 Besides, he surely doth not succour the angels, but he help- 
11 eth the seed of Abraham. Hence it was necessary that in all 
respects he should be like to his brethren, so that he might be 
a merciful and faithful high priest as to things which pertain 
unto God, in order to make atonement for the sins of the 
18 people. For inasmuch as he himself suffered, being tempted, 
he is able to suceour those who are tempted. 


-- - Se ὦ... ἡὕὦ 


pie μὴ prom foliar τὸ socan Una ἐν αὶ rat te oe 
ief reraaio in full force. 

10. Wuererore, holy brethren, who have received the hea- 
venly invitation, attentively consider Jesus, the apostle and high 
2 priest whom we have acknowledged ; who was faithful to him 
that appointed him, even as Moses [was], in all his house. 
8 For he is worthy of more glory than Moses, inasmuch as the 
4 builder is entitled to more honour than the house. For every 
5 house is built by some one, but he who built all is God. Now 
Moses was faithful in all his house as a servant, for the sake of 
6 testifying those things which were to be spoken; but Christ, as 
a Son over his house ; whose house we are, provided we hold 

fast unto the end our confidence and joyful hope. 
7 Wherefore, as the Holy Spirit saith: “To day, if ye will 
8 hear his voice, | harden not your hearts as in the provocation, in 
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9 the day of temptation in the wildemess, | whem your fathers 
tempted me ; they tried me, although they saw my works forty 
10 years. Wherefore I was offended with that generation, and 
said: They do always err in their hearts, and they have not ap- 
11 proved my ways. So I sware in my wrath: They shall not 
enter into my rest.” 
12 Beware, brethren, lest there be in any of you an evil heart 
13 of unbelief, so that he may depart from the living God. But 
admonish one another continually, while it is called to-day, so 
that no one of you may become hardened through the dehusion 
14 of sin. For we shall be made partakers of the blessings which 
Christ bestows, if we hold fast even to the end our first confi- 
dence. 
15 While it is said: “Τὸ day, if ye will bear his voice,” harden 
16 not your hearts as in the provocation. Who now were they 
that when they heard did provoke? Were they not all in- 
17 deed, who came out of Egypt under Moses? And with whom 
was he angry forty years? Was it not with those who sinned, 
18 whose corpses fell in the wilderness? ‘To whom did he swear 
that they should not enter into his rest, except to those who did 
19 not believe? And so we see, that they could not enter m be- 
cause of unbelief. 
IV. Let us beware, therefore, since a promise is still left of enter- 
ing into his rest, lest any one of you should fail of obtaining it. 
2 For to us also the offer of blessings is made, as well as to 
them; the word however which they heard, did not profit 
3 them, not being joined with faith in those who heard it. For 
we who believe, do enter into the rest; as he says: “So I 
sware in my wrath, [unbelievers] shall not enter into my rest,” 
to wit, [rest from] the works which were performed when the 
A world was founded. For in a certain place [the Scripture] 
speaketh thus concerning the seventh day’: ‘ And God rested 
5 on the seventh day from all his works.” And again in this 
6 manner: “ They shall not enter into my rest.” Since then it 
remaineth that some must enter into that [rest], and they to 
whom the offer of blessings was formerly made did not enter m 
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because of unbelief, [it followeth that a rest remaineth for those 
who believe.*] 
7 Again, when speaking by David so long a time afterwards, 
he designateth a certain day, To-pay ; as it is said: ‘ 'To-pay, 
Ὁ if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” Now if 
Joshua had given them rest, he would not after this have spok- 
9 en of another day. There remaineth, therefore, a rest for the 
10 people of God. For he who entereth into his rest, will also 
cease from his own works, as God [did] from his. 
11 Let us earnestly endeavour, then, to enter into that rest, lest 
12 any one should perish in the same manner through unbelief. For 
the threatening of God hath an active and mighty energy, yea, 
it is sharper than any two edged sword, piercing even to the di- 
viding asunder of life and spirit, and of the joints and marrow / 
he [God] even judgeth the thoughts and purposes of the heart, 
13 1 nor is there any thing concealed from him, but all is naked and 


exposed to the view of him unto whom our account must be 
rendered. 


Comparison of Christ with the Jewish high priest introduced. Reproof for iguofhace re- 
Specting ¢ the higher doctrines of the Christian religion, followed by seeouragentont and ex- 


14 Moreover, since we have a high priest who hath passed 
through the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast to 
15 our profession. For we have not a high priest, who cannot be 
compassionate toward our weakness ; but one who was tempt- 
16 ed in all respects as we are, [yet] without sin. Let us, there- 
fore, approach the throne of grace with confidence, that we may 
obtain mercy and find favour as to help in time of need. 
V. Now every high priest, taken from among men, is appointed 
in behalf of men on account of things which pertain to God, that . 
2 he may present both oblations and sacrifices for sin; being able 
to deal gently with the ignorant and the erring, inasmuch as he 
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3 himself is compassed with infirmity. On account of this, also, 
he must present sin-offerings, as well for himself as for the peo- 

4 ple. Moreover, no one assumeth to himself this honour, but be 
8 called [thereto] of God, even as Aaron was. 

5 Even so, Christ did not claim for himself the honour of bemg 

high priest; but he who said: “Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee,”’ [bestowed this honour upon him]; as al- 

6 so he saith, in another place: “Thou art a priest forever, after 
the order of Melchizedek.” 

7 The same, in the days of his flesh, (having offered up prayers 
and supplications, with strong cries and with tears, unto him who 
was able to save him from death, and being delivered from that 

8 which he feared), | although a Son, learned obedience by those 

9 things which he suffered; and being exalted to glory, he be- 

10 came the author of eternal salvation to all who obey him, 1 bemg 
called of God a high priest after the order of Melchizedek. 

11 Concerning him we have much to say, which it will be difficult 

12 to explain, since ye are dull of apprehension. For even when, 
on account of [so long] a time, ye ought to be able to teach, ye 
have need that one should again teach you the first elements of 

13 the oracles of God, and need milk rather than solid food. For 
every one who uses milk, is unskilled in the doctrine of nght- 

14 eousness ; he is yet a child. But solid food is for those of ma- 
ture age, who, by reason of practice, have faculties exercised 
for the distinguishing of both good and evil. 

VI. Wherefore, leaving the first principles of Christian doctrine, 
let us advance toward a mature state [of religious knowledge] ; 
not laying again the foundation of repentance from works which 

2 cause death and of faith toward God, of the doctrine of baptisms 
and of the laying on of hands, of the resurrection also of the 

3 dead and of eternal judgment. And this will we do, if God 

4 permit. For it is impossible that they who have been once en- 
lightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and been made 

5 partakers of the holy Spirit, 1 and have tasted the good word 

6 of God, and the influences of the world to come, 1 and have fal- 
len away, should be again renewed to repentance; since they 
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heave crucified for themselves the Son of God, δὰ openly ex- 
posed him to shame. 
7 For the earth, which drinketh in the rain that frequently com- 
eth upon it, and bringeth forth fruits useful to those for whose 
8 sake it is tilled, receiveth blessings from God. But that which 
bringeth forth thorns and briars, is reprobate and near to ἃ curse, 
9 [and] its end will be burning. But, beloved, we confidently 
hope for better things respecting you, even those connected with 
10 salvation, although we thus speak. For God is not unkind, so 
as to forget your labour, and the love which ye have shown to- 
ward his name, in having performed kind offices toward the 
saints and in still performing them. 
11 = Moreover, we are desirous that every one of you should mani- 
fest the same diligence respecting a full assurance of hope, even to 
1% the end; so that ye may not be slothful, but imitators of those, 
who through faith and patient expectation have entered into the 
13. possession of promised blessings. For when God made a promise 
to Abraham, seeing he could swear by no greater, he sware by 
14 himself, saying: “1 will greatly bless thee, and exceedingly mul- 
15 tiply thee.” And so, having patiently waited, he obtained the 
16 promised blessing. Now men swear by one who is greater, and 
the oath for confirmation [maketh] an end of all dispute among 
17 them. Wherefore God, desirous of shewing more abundantly 
to the heirs of promise the immutability of his purpose, intet- 
18 posed by an oath ; so that by two immutable things, concerning 
which it is impossible for God to hie, we, who have sought a re- 
fuge, might have strong persuasion to hold fast the hope that is 
19 set before us, 1 which we cleave to as an anchor of the soul sure 
20 and firmly fixed, and which entereth within the vail, | whither 


Jesus our forerunner hath gone, being made high priest forever 
after the order of Melchizedek. 


Comparison of Christ, asa priest, with Melchizedek. New order of thin uired by 
the appointment of sach a priest; which appointment was made with the solemn ty of do 


oath, and the office created by it was perpetual, allowing of no succession like that of the 
Jewish priests. 


VH. Now this Melchizedek, king of Salem, priest of the most 
high God, (who met Abraham returning from the slaughter of 
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2 the kings and blessed him ; to whom also Abraham gave a tenth 
part of all; [whose name] by interpretation first meaneth King 
of Righteousness, and then also King of Salem, that is King of 

8 Peace; without father, without mother, without genealogy ; 
who hath neither beginning of days nor end of life, but is like to 
the Son of God) ; remameth a high priest perpetually. 

4 Consider now how great he ntust be, to whom Abraham the 

5 patriarch gave a tenth part of the spoils. The sons of Levi, 
indeed, who take the office of priests, have a command by the 
law to tithe the people, that is, their brethren, although descend- 

6 ed from the loins of Abraham; but he, whose descent is not 
counted from them, tithed Abraham, and blessed him to whom 

7 the promises were made. And beyond all controversy, the less 
was blessed by the greater. 

8 Here also men receive tithes who die; but there, one of 

9 whom it is testified that he liveth. Besides, (if I may so speak), 
even Levi himself, who received tithes, was tithed in Abraham ; 

10 for he was then in the loins of his ancestor, when Melchizedek 
met him. 

11 If, moreover, perfection had been by the Levitical pnesthood, 
(for the law was given to the people in connection with this), 
what further need was there that another priest should arse after 
the order of Melchizedek, and not be called after the order of 

12 Aaron? If, however, the priesthood be changed, there must 

13 needs be also a change of the law. [And the priesthood is 
changed], for he concerning whom these things are said, be- 
longed to a different tribe, none of whom served at the altar; 

14 since it is manifest that our Lord sprang from Judah, in respect 
to which tribe Moses said nothing concerning the priesthood. 

15 And still more manifest is it [that the priesthood is changed], if 

16 another priest hath ansen, like to Melchizedek, who hath not 
been made so by a law that was temporary, but by an authority 

17 of endless duration. For [the Scripture] declareth: “Thou art 

18 a priest forever, after the order of Melchizedek.” For there is, 
indeed, a setting aside of the preceding law, because it was weak 

19 and unavailing, 1 (for the law did not fully accomplish any thing) ; 
but a better hope is introduced, by which we draw near to God. 
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20 Inasmuch also as not without an oath [Jesus was made a 

21 priest], 1 (for they are made priests without an oath, but he with 
an oath, by him who said to him: “'The Lord hath sworn and 
will not repent, Thou art a priest forever, after the order of 

22 Melchizedek),” 1 by so much hath Jesus become the surety of 
a better covenant. 

23 "Those priests likewise are many, because they are not suf- 

24 fered to continue by reason of death; but he, because he con- 

25 timueth forever, hath a priesthood without any succession ; and 
he is able always to save those who come to God by him, since 
he ever liveth to interpose in their behalf. 


The subject of Christ’s qualifications for the office of a priest (proposed in 5: 23 and briefly 
Giscoseecd in 5: 7—9) resumed. His superiority over the Jewish priests in respect to these 
qgaalifications. 


26 Now such a high priest was needful for us, who is holy, harm- 

less, undefiled, separate from sinners, and exalted above the 

27 heavens; who hath not any daily necessity (like the high priests) - 

to offer sacrifices, first for his own sins, and then for the sins of the 

“ people ; for this he did, once for all, when he offered up himself. 

28 For the law maketh men high priests who have infirmity; but 

the word of the oath, which was since the law, [maketh] the 
Son [high priest] who is exalted to glory for ever more. 


Expiatory office of Christ ae ἃ priest. His fonctions, the dispensation under which they 
are performed, the place of exercising them, with the manner and effects of thom, compared 
with those of the Jewish priests. 

VIII. The principal thing, however, among those of which we are 
speaking, is, that we have such a high priest, who is seated on 

2 the right hand of the throne of Majesty in the heavens, 1 ἃ min- 
ister of the sanctuary, and of the true tabernacle which the Lord 

3 hath reared and not man. For every high priest is appointed, 
in order that he may present both oblations and sacrifices ; 
whence it becometh necessary, that this one also should have 

4 something which he may present. For if he were on earth, 
then he could not be a priest, seeing there are priests who pre- 

5 sent oblations according to the law; (the same who perform 

ΤΊ 
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service in [that sanctuary which is but] a mere copy of the 
heavenly one; for Moses, when about to build the tabernacle, 
was divinely admonished: ‘See now,” said he, “that thoa 
make all things according to the pattern shewed thee in tbe 
6 mount).” But now, he hath obtained a service which 1s more 
excellent ; as much more as the covenant is better of which he 
is mediator, and which is sanctioned by better promises. 
1 Moreover, if that first [covenant] had been faultless, then 
8 would no place have been sought for the second. But findng 
fault [with the first], he saith to them: “ Behold the days are 
coming, saith the Lord, when J will make a new covenant with 
9 the house of Israel and with the house of Judah ; not according 
to the covenant which I made with their fathers, in the day 
when 1 took them by the hand to bring them out of the land of 
Egypt; for they did not continue in my covenant, and I rejected 

10 them, saith the Lord. But this is the covenant which I will 
make with the house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord; 
I will put my laws into their mind, and engrave them upon their 
hearts, and 1 will be their God and they shall be my people. 

11 None shall teach his fellow-citizen, and none his brother, saying : 
Know the Lord; for all shall know me, from the least even to 

12 the greatest. For I will be merciful to their iniquities, and their 
sins and their transgressions will I remember no more.” 

18 ΒΥ saying “a new [covenant],”’ he representeth the first as 
old; now that which hath become old, and is advancing m age, 
is nigh to dissolution. 

IX. Moreover, the first [covenant] had both ordinances of service 

2 and a sanctuary of an earthly nature. For an outer tabernacle 
was prepared, in which was the candlestick, and the table, and 

4 the shew-bread, which is called the holy place. And behind 
the second vail was the tabernacle, which is called the holy of 

3 holies, 1 containing the golden censer, and the ark of the cove- 
nant overlaid with gold on every part; in which [ark] was the 
golden urn that contained the manna, and the rod of Aaron 

5 which budded, and the tables of the covenant ; and over it were 
the Cherubim of glory, overshadowing the mercy-seat: of which 
things I design not, at present, particularly to speak. 
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Ὁ Now these being thus prepared, the priests performing the 
“Z services entered continually into the outer tabernacle. But into 
the inner one the high priest only [entered], once in each year, 
not without blood, which he presented for himself and for the sins 
8 of the people; the Holy Spint signifying this, that the way to the 
most holy place was not yet open, while the first tabernacle had 
9 a standing; which hath been a type down to the present time, 
in which both oblations and sacrifices are offered, that cannot 
fully accomplish what is needed for the conscience of him who 
10 performeth the services; beg imposed (together with meats 
and drinks and divers washings—ordinances pertaining to the 
11 flesh) only until the time of reformation. But Christ being 
come, the high priest of future good things, through a greater 
and more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that is, not 
12 of this [material] creation, | he entered once for all into the holy 
_ place, not with the blood of goats and of bullocks, but with his 
13 own blood, procuring. eternal redemption. For if the blood of 
bulls and goats, and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean, 
14 cleanseth as to the punfication of the flesh, 1 how much more 
shall the blood of Christ, who by an eternal Spirit offered him- 
self without spot to God, purify our conscience from works which 
15 cause death, so that we may serve the living God! On this 
account, also, he is the mediator of a new covenant, so that, [his] 
death having taken place for redemption from the sins [commit- 
ted] under the former covenant, they who have been called 
might receive the promised blessing of the eternal inheritance. 
16 Moreover, where there is a testament, it is necessary that the 
17 death of the testator should take place; because a testament is 
valid in respect to those only who are dead, since it hath no force 
18 while the testator is living. Hence not even the first [covenant] 
19 was ratified without blood. For when, according to the law, all 
the commandment had been read by Moses to all the people, 
taking the blood of bullocks and of goats, with water and scarlet 
wool and hyssop, he sprinkled both the book itself and all the 
20 people, 1 saying: ‘This is the blood of the covenant which God 
21 hath enjoined upon you.” The tabernacle, also, and likewise 
all the vessels for service, did he sprinkle in the same manner 
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22 with blood. Indeed, almost every thing is required by the law 
to be purified by blood ; and without the shedding of blood there 
is no forgiveness. 

23 Since then the copies of heavenly things must needs be pun- 
fied in this manner, the heavenly things themselves [must be 

24 purified] by better sacrifices than these. For Christ did not 
enter into a sanctuary made with hands, which is only a copy of 
the true one, but into heaven itself, that he might thenceforth 

25 appear before God for us. Yet not that he might frequently 
make an offering of himself, like the high priest who entereth 
26 into the sanctuary every year with blood not his own; for other- 
wise he must needs have often suffered, since the foundation of 
the world; but now, at the close of the [ancient] dispensation, 
he hath once for all made his appearance, in order that he might 
remove the punishment due to sin by the sacrifice of himself. 

27 For since it is appointed unto men to die but once, and after this 

28 [cometh] the judgment; so Christ, after having once for all 
made an offering of himself to bear the sins of many, will appear 
without a sin-offering, at his second [coming], for the salvation 
of those who wait for him. 

X. Now the law, which was but an imperfect sketch of good 
things that were to come, and not the complete image of 
those things, can never, by the yearly sacrifices themselves 
which are continually offered, fully accomplish what is needed 

2 for those who approach [the altar]. For if it could, then would 
not these offerings have ceased? because the worshippers, once 
for all made clean, would no Jonger have been conscious of sins. 

3 On the contrary, by these [sacrifices] yearly remembrance 1s 

4 made of sin. For it is impossible that the blood of bulls and 
goats should take away sin. 

& Wherefore [Christ] when entering into the world saith: 
“¢ Sacrifice and oblation thou hast not desired, but a body hast 

6 thou prepared for me ; in whole burnt offerings and [offerings] 
7 for sin thou hast no pleasure. Then said 1, Lo! I come, 0 
God, to do thy will; (in the volume of the book it is written 
8 concerning me).” First saying: ‘“ Sacrifice and oblation and 
whole burnt offerings and [offerings] for sin thou desirest not, 
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nor hast pleasure in them,” (which are presented according to 
the law); he then saith: “‘ Lo! I come to do thy will ;” [thus] 
he abolisheth the first, that he may establish the second. By 
this will expiation is made for us, through the offering of the 
body of Jesus Christ once for all, 

Now every priest standeth, performing daily service, and 
oftentimes presenting the same sacrifices which can never take 
away sin; but he, having offered up one sacrifice for sin, sat 
down forever at the nght hand of God, 1 thenceforth waiting un- 
til his enemies be made his footstool ; for by one offering he 
hath forever perfected those for whom expiation is made. 

Moreover the Holy Spirit himself testifieth to us; for after 
he had said: “This is the covenant which I will make with 
them after those days ;” the Lord saith: “I will put my laws 
upon their hearts, and engrave them upon their minds ;” and 
‘¢ their sins and their iniquities will I remember no more.” But 
where there is remission of these, there is no more offering for 
sin. 


Exhortation to perseverance from a consideration of the faithfulness of God, of the sevore 
doom of apostates, and of the sufferings which the Hebrew Christians had already endured 
for the sake of religion. 

Havine then, brethren, free entrance into the sanctuary by 
the blood of Jesus, a new and living way | which he hath con- 
secrated, through the vail, (that is, his flesh); [having] also a 
high priest over the house of God ; let us approach with a true 
heart in full confidence, being purified as to our hearts from a 
consciousness of evil, | and cleansed as to our bodies with pure 
water ; let us hold fast without wavering the hope which we 
profess, for faithful is he who hath promised ; and let us atten- 
tively consider one another, in order to excite unto love and 


25 good works; not forsaking the assembling of ourselves to- 


26 


gether (as the custom of some is), but admonishing [one anoth- 
er]; and this so much the more, as ye see the day approaching. 
For should we voluntarily sin, after having received the knowl- 
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27 edge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin, 1 but 
a certain fearful expectation of punishment, yea, of fiery indigna- 
28 tion which will consume the adversaries. Whosoever dishonr- 
oured the law of Moses, suffered death without mercy, when 
29 there were two or three witnesses; of how much sorer punish- 
ment, think ye, shall he be counted worthy, who hath trodden 
under foot the Son of God, and regarded the blood of the coven- 
ant by which expiation has been made, as unclean, and done 
30 despite to the Spirit of grace! For we know him who hath 
said: ‘“‘ Vengeance is mine, I will render it,” saith the Lord; 
31 and again: “The Lord will avenge his people.” It is a fear- 
ful thing to fall into the hands of the living God. 
32 Call to mind, now, the former days, in which, after ye were 
33 enlightened, ye endured a great contest with sufferings ; partly 
because ye were made a public spectacle both by reproaches 
and afflictions, and partly because ye were made partakers with 
34 those who were in like circumstances. For ye did truly sym- 
pathize with my bonds, and cheerfully suffer the plundering of 
‘ your own substance; knowing that ye have for yourselves ἃ 
35 better and more enduring possession in heaven. Cast not away 
36 then your confidence, which will obtain a great reward. For 
ye have need of patient waiting, in order that when ye have 
done the will of God ye may receive the promised blessing. 
37 Yet, in a very little while, “ he who is coming will come, and 
38 will not delay.” ‘The just,’ moreover, “ shall live by faith ;” 
also: ‘ If any man draw back, my soul hath no pleasure in him.” 
39 We, however, are not of those who draw back unto destruction ; 
but of those who believe unto the salvation of the soul. 


Description of faith, and of the effects of it in respect to the saints of ancient times. 


XI. Now faith is confidence in respect to things hoped for— 

2 evidence of things not seen. For by this, the ancients obtained 
commendation. 

3 Βγ faith we perceive, that the world was formed by the 

word of God, so that the things which are seen, were not made 


from those which appear. 
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4 By faith Abel offered to God a better sacrifice than Cain, 
on account of which he was commended as righteous, God him- 
self bestowing commendation upon his offerings ; and by the 
same, though dead, he still speaketh. 

5 By faith Enoch was translated, that he should not see death, 
and “ he was not found, because God had translated him.” For 
before his translation he is commended, as having pleased God ; 

6 but without faith it is impossible to please him; for he who 
cometh unto God, must believe that he is, and that he is the 
rewarder of those who seek him. 

7 By faith Noah, being divinely admonished respecting things 
not yet apparent, with reverence prepared an ark for the safety 
of his household, by which he condemned the world, and ob- 
tained the justification which is by faith. 

8 By faith Abraham obeyed, when called to go forth unto the 
place which he was to receive for a possession; yea, he went 

9 forth not knowing whither he was going. By faith he sojourn- 
ed in the land of promise, while it belonged to strangers, dwell- 
ing in tents, together with Isaac and Jacob who were heirs of 

10 the same promise ; for he expected a city which hath founda- 

11 tions, whose builder and maker is God. By faith, also, Sarah 
herself received the power of conception, and this beyond the 
usual time of life, inasmuch as she counted him to be faithful 

12 who had promised. Wherefore there sprang, even from one 
who was dead as to such things, [a seed] like the stars of heaven 
for multitude, and like the sand on the shore of the sea which 
cannot be numbered. 

13 These all died in faith, not having received the promised 
blessings ; but seeing them afar off, and hailing them with joy, 
they professed themselves to be strangers and sojourners on the 

14 earth. Now they who thus profess, shew that they are in quest 

15 of a country ; for if they had cherished the remembrance of that 
from which they came, they had opportunity to return thither. 

16 But now they were desirous of a better [country], that is, of a 
heavenly one. Wherefore God is not ashamed of them, [nor] 
to be called their God; for he hath prepared a city for them. 

17 By faith Abraham, when tried, made an offering of Isaac ; 
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yea, he who had received the promises made an offering of bis 
18 only Son; unto whom it had been said: “In Isaac shall there 
19 be a seed to thee ;”’ counting that God was able to raise him 
even from the dead, whence also, comparatively [speaking], be 
did obtain him. 
20 By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau, in respect to the 
21 future. By faith Jacob, when about to die, blessed each of 
Joseph’s sons, and bowed himself upon the top of his staff. 
22 By faith Joseph, at the close οὔ life, made mention of the depar- 
ture of the children of Israel [from Egypt], and gave command- 
ment respecting his own bones. 
23 By faith Moses, after his birth, was concealed for three 
months by his parents, because they saw that he was a goodly 
24 child, and they did not fear the king’s commandment. By 
faith Moses, when arrived at mature age, refused to be called 
25 the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; choosing rather to suffer afflic- 
tion with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin 
26 for a season ; counting reproach, such as Chnist endured, to be 
27 greater riches than all the treasures of Egypt; for he had re- 
spect to a state of reward. By faith he left Egypt, not fearing 
the anger of the king ; for he continued stedfast, as seeing him 
28 who is invisible. By faith he observed the passover and the 
sprinkling of blood, so that he who destroyed the first bom 
might not touch them. 
29 By faith they passed through the Red Sea, as on dry land ; 
30 which the Egyptians assaying to do, were drowned. By faith 
the walls of Jericho fell down, after they had been compassed 
about for seven days. 
31 ‘By faith Rahab the harlot, having entertained the spies in a 
friendly manner, perished not with the unbelieving. 
32 And what shall I say more? For time would fail me, should 
I tell of Gideon, of Barak also, and Samson, and Jephtha; of 
33 David too, and Samuel, and the prophets; who through faith 
subdued kingdoms, executed justice, obtained promised bless- 
34 ings, stopped the mouths of lions, 1 quenched the violence of 
fire, escaped the edge of the sword, were made strong from ἃ 
state of infirmity, became mighty in war, overthrew the armies 
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35 of foreigners. Women recovered their dead, by a resurrection. 
Some were tortured, not accepting deliverance in order that 

36 they might attain a better resurrection. Others were tried by 
mockings and scourges, and also by bonds and imprisonment. 

37 They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, they were tempt- 
ed, they perished by the murderous sword, they went about in 
sheep-skins and goat-skins, in want, afflicted, injuriously treat- 

38 ed, 1 (of whom the world was not worthy), wandering about in 
deserts and mountains, in caves also and dens of the earth. 

39 ΑἹ] these, moreover, who are commended on account of their 
faith, did not receive the promised blessing ; God having provi-_. 
ἀρὰ some better thing for us, so that without us they could not 
fully obtain what was needed. 


to persevere. Trials should not dishearten, for God sends them io kindness 
to his children. * The gospel holds out more that is cheering and encouraging than the law. 
The voice of its author must not be slighted. 

XII. Since now we are encompassed by so great a multitude of 
witnesses, laying aside every incumbrance, and especially the sin 
which easily besetteth us, let us run with perseverance the race 

2 which is set before us; looking unto Jesus the pattern and re- 
warder of our faith, who, on account of the joy set before him, 
endured the cross, despising the shame, and hath seated himself 
at the right hand of the throne of God. 

3 Consider him, now, who endured such opposition against him- 
self from sinners, lest becoming discouraged in your minds ye 

4 grow weary. Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, in your 

Ὁ struggle against sin. And have ye forgotten the exhortation, 
which is addressed to you as children: ‘“ My son, do not slight 
the chastenings of the Lord, nor be disheartened when reproved 

6 by him; for whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scour- 

7 geth every son whom he receiveth?” If ye endure chastise- 
ment, God is dealing with you as children; fer what son is 

8 there, whom his father does not chasten? But if ye are with- 
out chastisement, of which all [children] are partakers, then’are 
ye bastards and not sons. 
9 Furthermore, we have had fathers of our flesh who have 
78 
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chastened us, and we have yielded them reverence ; shall we 
not much more yield subjection to the Father of [our] spirits, 
10 that we may live? For they chastened us a little while, accord- 
ing to their own pleasure ; but he, for our good, that we might 
11 be made partakers of his holiness. Now all chastening seemeth, 
for the present, not to be matter of joy but of grief; yet after- 
wards, it yieldeth the happy fruits of righteousness to those who 
are exercised thereby. 
12 Wherefore “strengthen the weak hands and the feeble knees,” 
13 and “ make plain the paths of your feet,” so that what is lame 
may not be wrenched, but rather healed. 
14 ~~‘ Follow after peace with all men, and holiness, without which 
15 no man shall see the Lord. See to it that no one fail of the 
favour of God ; that no root of bitterness spring up and trouble 
16 you, and many be defiled thereby. Let there be no fornicator, 
nor profane person, like Esau, who for one morsel of meat sold 
17 his birthright. For ye know that when he was afterwards de- 
sirous to obtain the blessing, it was refused; yea, he found no 
place for a change of mind [in his father], although he sought 
it with tears. 
18 For ye are not come to the mount which could be touched, 
and to flaming fire, and thick clouds, and darkness, and tempest; 
19 nor to the sound of the trumpet, and the voice of commands, 
the hearers of which refused that another word should be added 
20 to them ; (for they could not endure the injunction: “If even 
21 a beast touch the mountain, it shall be stoned ;” and—-so tern- 
22 ble was the sight—even Moses said, “I fear and tremble) :” but 
ye are come to mount Zion ; and to the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem ; and to an innumerable multitude, the 
23 joyful assembly of angels ; and to the church of the first-born, en- 
rolled in heaven ; and to the Judge, who is the God of all ; and 
24 tothe spirits of the just made perfect ; and to the mediator of the 
new coven&nt, Jesus; and to the blood of sprinkling, which 
speaketh better things than [the blood οἵ] Abel. 
25 ‘Take heed that ye turn not away from him who speaketh to 
you ; for if they did not escape who turned away from him who 
warned them on earth, much more shall we [not escape], if we 
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slight him who [warneth us] from heaven; whose voice then 
“26 shook the earth ; but now hath he promised, saying : “ Yet once 
27 more I will shake not only the earth, but heaven also.” Now 
this “‘ yet once more,” denoteth a removing of the things which 
are shaken, as made so that they must await the things which 
are not shaken. 
28 Wherefore, having obtained a kingdom which cannot be shak- 
en, let us hold fast that grace, by which we may serve God in 
459 an acceptable manner, with pious reverence. For our “ God is 
a consuming fire.” 


Various practical directions and cautions. Affectionate requests and salutations. 


XIII. Let brotherly love continue. Forget not hospitality ; 
3 for by this, some have entertained angels unawares. Remem- 
ber those who are in bonds, as if ye yourselves were fellow- 
prisoners; those who are suffering evil, as being yourselves yet 
4 in the body. Let marriage be honoured among all, and the bed 
undefiled ; for whoremongers and adulterers God will judge. 
5 Let your conduct be free from covetousness, and be contented 
6 with what ye possess. For he hath said: “I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee :᾽ so that we may boldly say: “ ‘The 
Lord is my helper, and I will not be afraid; what can man do 
to me ?” 

7 Remember your leaders, who have spoken unto you the word 
of God ; and attentively considering the end of their manner of 
8 life, imitate their faith. Jesus Christ is the same, yesterday, 
9 to-day, and forever. Be not carried hither and thither by di- 
verse and strange doctrines ; for it is good that the heart should 
be confirmed by grace, and not by meats, by which those have 
10 not been profited who have been occupied therewith. We 
have an altar, of which they have no mght to eat who render 

their service to the tabernacle. 
11 Moreover, the bodies of those animals, whose blood was car- 
ried into the sanctuary as a sin-offering by the high priest, were 
12 burned without the camp. Wherefore Jesus also, that he might 
make expiation for the people by his own blood, suffered with- 
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13 out t the gate. ‘Let us then go forth to him without the camp, 

14 bearing reproaches like his ; for here we have no abiding city, 

15 but are seeking for one to come. By him, therefore, let us 
continually present to God the sacrifice of praise, that is, the 
fruit of our lips, ascribing praise to his name. 

16 Forget not, moreover, kindness and liberality ; for with such 

17 sacrifices God is well pleased. Obey your leaders, and be sub- 
ject to them; for they watch over your souls, as those who 
must give an account. [So obey] that they may do this with 
joy and not with grief, for this would be unprofitable to you. 

18 Pray for us; for we trust that we have a good conscience, 

19 being desirous in all things to demean ourselves uprightly. And 
I request you the more earnestly to do this, in order that I may 
speedily be restored to you. 

20 Now may the God of peace, that raised from the dead our 
Lord Jesus, (who is the great Shepherd of the sheep with the 

21 blood of an everlasting covenant), | perfect you in every good 
work, so that ye may do his will; working in you that which is 
well-pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ, to whom be glo- 
ry forever and ever! Amen. 

22 I beseech you now, brethren, to bear with this word of ex- 
hortation ; for I have written briefly to you. 

- 23 Know ye, that our brother Timothy is sent away; with 
whom, if he return speedily, I shall visit you. 

24 Salute all your leaders, and all the saints. They of Italy sa- 

25 lute you. Grace be with you all! Amen. 
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